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AGRARIAN  REFORM  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


IN  the  various  succession  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  by  which 
one  means  not  only  those  that  have  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  but  those  which  occupy  territories  formerly  in- 
cluded within  the  Russian,  German  and  Ottoman  Empires,  there 
has  been  a  common  movement  towards  the  more  equal  distribution 
of  land.  This  movement  is  not  collectivist,  because  the  land  so  dis- 
tributed is  to  be  held  in  private  ownership  by  those  who  make  good 
their  claim  to  it.  The  motives  behind  it,  however,  need  not  on 
that  account  be  distinguished  too  sharply  from  those  which  have 
animated  the  collectivism  of  town  workers,  as  the  only  way  of  giving 
the  latter  a  direct  interest  in  industrial  undertakings  is  not  to  divide 
these  into  small  workshops  (which  would  be  an  impossible  course) 
but  either  to  hand  them  over  to  the  workers  or  "  nationalize  "  them. 

The  difference  in  methods,  however,  of  realizing  the  several 
ambitions  of  the  urban  and  rural  workers  leads  to  a  great  divergence 
in  effects.  A  country  which  divides  its  rural  land  among  its  peas- 
antry commits  itself  to  a  "  distributionist  "  ideal. 

Further  there  is  an  old  tradition  in  favour  of  the  distribution 
of  land  among  warriors  after  a  war  ;  and  modern  conscript  armies 
are  largely  composed  of  peasants,  who  naturally  find  this  traditional 
method  of  rewarding  service  in  war  suit  all  their  strongest  ideas  and 
inclinations.  The  political  changes  which  have  come  over  all  of 
the  countries  concerned  have  facilitated  the  satisfaction  of  those 
long  cherished  popular  desires.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  such 
artificial  systems  as  the  late  Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires 
it  was  one  of  the  "  arcana  Imperii  "  to  give  a  certain  support  to  the 
claims  of  the  peasantry  as  against  the  nobility  and  thus  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  class  divisions  in  order  to  paralyse  embarrassing  national 
movements,  such  as  might  threaten  to  disrupt  the  Empire,  it  was 
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too  much  against  the  spirit  of  those  fundamental  laws  on  which 
settled  political  systems  rest  to  make  violent  changes  in  land 
tenure. 

At  the  same  time  there  have  been  at  different  times  in  Europe 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  holding  of  land  sometimes  brought 
about  by  the  violent  action  of  sovereigns  or  peoples. 

Classes  and  groups  acquire  rights  in  land  —  which  for  long  per- 
iods in  the  history  of  peoples  is  the  main  source  of  wealth  and  power 
—  for  reasons  the  force  of  which  is  weakened  by  the  passage  of  time. 

Thus  great  stretches  of  pasture  land  in  Southern  Castile  and 
Estremadura  were  conferred  on  three  military  orders,  who  had  ren- 
dered valuable  service  in  the  reconquest  of  these  territories  from 
the  Moors  ;  but  later  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  successors 
recovered  most  of  what  the  Crown  had  conceded  to  the  Orders. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  fate  of  church  lands  that  we  may 
see  an  illuminating  parallel  to  the  encroachment  on  the  land  of  large 
landowners  now  taking  place  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Not  that  church  lands  too  have  always  been  divided  among  a 
hungry  peasantry.  It  may  have  been  so  in  France  and  Western 
Germany  at  and  after  the  French  Revolution,  but  the  church  lands 
which  were  confiscated  at  the  Reformation  were  either  kept  by  reign- 
ing princes  or  conveyed  to  secular  magnates.  Such  was  conspic- 
uously the  case  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  set  free  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  This 
revolutionary  process  must  have  outraged  large  sections  of  public 
opinion  and  indeed  has  often  been  condemned  as  being  against  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  There  too  the  defenders  of  the  old  order  could 
have  contended  with  some  reason  that  the  change  was  not  likely 
to  lead  to  increased  production.  In  the  middle  ages  the  heads  of 
the  religious  houses  took  more  interest  in  agriculture  than  the  lay 
barons,  and  in  England  under  the  Tudors  tillage  was  far  more  likely 
to  be  favoured  by  the  former  than  by  the  new  type  of  commercial 
landowner,  who  was  anxious  to  make  money  out  of  sheep. 

The  prejudice  against  lands  held  in  mortmain  w^as  not  justified 
by  any  inferiority  in  the  management  of  such  lands  and  the  new 
landowners  started  to  tie  up  their  own  properties  in  a  similar  way. 
All  such  changes  are  resented  at  the  time  by  the  supporters  of  the 
existing  order  and  irrevocable  once  they  are  made. 

In  many  countries  the  large  landholder  has  sought  to  keep  land 
hereditary  in  his  family  and  this  keeping  of  land  out  of  the  market 
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has  been  resented  by  a  growing  peasantry  as  much  as  the  alleged 
monopolization  of  land  by  the  church  has  offended  the  other  estates 
in  various  countries. 

Sociologists  might  seek  to  throw  some  light  on  the  present  agrar- 
ian movement  in  Eastern  Europe  by  going  back  to  what  looks 
like  the  similar  movement  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  comparison,  however,  cannot  be  pushed  very  far. 
The  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to  bring  about  considerable 
changes  in  landholding  in  France  and  outside  France  by  the  spread 
of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  as  determining  organic  changes 
in  the  institutions  of  the  neighbouring  countries  which  were  the  scene 
of  Napoleon's  conquests  in  Western  Germany,  including  the  short- 
lived kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Northern  Italy  and  for  a  certain  time 
part  of  Poland. 

Indirectly,  too,  the  land  system  of  Prussia  was  transformed 
through  this  agency,  but  it  was  done  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  recon- 
struction, the  foundations  of  which  the  Prussian  Government  adopted 
under  the  leadership  of  Stein  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  greater  part  of  all  these  changes,  however,  consisted  in  what 
is  generally  called  the  abolition  of  feudalism,  by  which  is  meant  the 
abolition  of  the  various  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  is  iisually  of 
a  lucrative  character,  of  the  feudal  lord  over  the  agricultural  pro- 
cesses carried  on  by  the  peasant  landholder  within  the  area  over 
which  the  lord  was  superior.  Further  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
regions  in  question  —  except  Prussia  —  the  majority  of  the  peas- 
antry were  not  legally  in  pure  serfdom  as  they  had  been  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  only  to  a  less  extent  that  these  agrarian  changes  in- 
cluded the  allocation  of  additional  land  to  the  emancipated  peasantry. 
It  is  true  that  in  France  the  estates  of  the  "  emigres  "  nobles  and  a 
great  deal  of  church  property  were  confiscated  and  sold  publicly. 
A  great  deal  of  this  land  was,  however,  bought  by  the  better-to-do 
peasantry  and  bourgeois,  and,  as  De  Ivavergne  tells  us,  a  great  deal 
of  the  nobles'  land  found  its  way  after  the  Revolution  back  into 
the  possession   of   representatives   of  the   previous  noble  owners. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  a  great  number 
of  small  principalities  had  existed,  several  of  the  Prince  Bishoprics, 
as  the  result  of  Napoleon  s  disestablishing  of  these  minor  authorities, 
had  been  similarly  dealt  with,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  land  among 
peasant  proprietors  in  Western  Germany  dates  largely  from  this  set 
of  transactions,   the  permanence   of  which  was  partly  guaranteed 
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by  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  into  this  area,  where  it 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  land    very  largely  even  after  1815. 

It  is  only  to  a  partial  extent,  then,  that  the  agrarian  changes 
in  Western  Europe  of  a  century  ago  formed  a  precedent  for  what 
is  happening  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  present  time.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  the  precedent  goes  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  mentioned, 
the  distribution  of  land  then  made  has  maintained  itself  down  to 
the  present  time. 

The  truth  is  that  the  recent  agrarian  movement  in  Eastern  Europe 
indicates  that  that  part  of  Europe  is  considerably  behind  Western 
Europe  in  the  development  of  its  land  systems  and  general  agricul- 
tural organization,  at  least  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  uniform 
order  of  development  which  might  be  expected  to  reproduce  itself 
in  all  countries  subject  to  the  common  European  civilization. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  medieval  conditions  persisted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Eastern  Europe  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thus  serfdom  was  not  abolished  in  Russia  and  the  part  of  Poland 
belonging  to  Russia  until  1863  ;  the  corresponding  events  happened 
in  Prussian  Poland  in  1823  and  in  Austrian  Poland  in  1848,  the  former 
year  being  the  date  on  which  the  Stein  and  Hardenberg  legislation 
in  Prussia  was  more  or  less  rounded  off.  In  Hungary  peasantry 
were  practically  in  serfdom  until  1848.  In  France  the  abolition 
of  feudalism  registered  a  change  that  had  almost  achieved  itself. 
*'  Feudalism  "  had  become  merely  a  set  of  vexatious  taxes  harassing 
the  industry.  In  Eastern  Europe,  however,  when  serfdom  was  abol- 
ished, a  rural  economy  of  which  serfdom  was  an  important  element 
still  existed. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  manorial  system  —  or  its  equi- 
valent —  lasted  on  in  Eastern  Europe  at  least  into  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  some  places  into  the  second  half 
of  the  century.  That  system  is  often  studied  rather  as  containing 
the  antecedents  of  modern  peasants'  landholding  communities,  but 
it  was  equally  a  system  of  capitalist  landholding  and  agriculture 
carried  on  by  means  of  semi-servile  labour,  and  when  such  a  system 
is  brought  to  an  end  summarily  by  an  act  of  State  policy  —  as  it 
was  at  different  and  relatively  recent  dates  in  most  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe  —  a  long  and  troubled  period  of  economic  readjustment  is 
bound  to  follow. 

The  problem  of  re-organizing  the  rural  economy  of  a  great  coun- 
try Hke  Russia  after  1863  did  not  in  effect  differ  altogether  from  that 
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which  confronted  planters  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Union  after  the  almost  simultaneous  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
They  had  to  pass  immediately  from  a  system  based  on  status  to  one 
based  on  contract. 

In  all  the  formal  settlements  made  in  Eastern  Europe  the  eman- 
cipated serfs  were  left  in  definite  possession  of  the  lands  formerly 
occupied  by  them  for  an  equivalent,  and  this  was  an  essential  factor 
in  determining  the  future  of  both  parties  and  their  permanent  re- 
lations. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  we  find 
that  though  feudal  dues  and  servitudes  were  only  formally  abolished 
in  1789,  the  manor  as  an  effective  organization  of  agriculture  had 
ceased  to  function  long  before  and  villeinage  had  died  out  over  most 
of  France  two  or  three  centuries  before.  The  impoverished  landowners 
had  sold  land  to  the  peasantry,  held,  however,  subject  to  feudal  dues 
and  tithe,  so  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  about  one-third  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  peasant  landhold- 
ers. Add  to  this  that  in  the  North  of  France  land  was  let  in  holdings 
of  fair  size  to  rent-paying  tenant  farmers  and  in  the  West  and  South- 
West  to  metayer  tenants,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  sense  the  rural 
economy  of  France  had  reached  an  equihbrium.  In  England  again 
the  question  had  been  settled  otherwise  :  "  the  peasant  had  lost  and 
the  manor  won."  The  villein  had  become  free  at  an  early  date  and 
detached  from  the  land,  the  open  fields  were  being  enclosed  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors.  By  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  land- 
owners had  taken  to  letting  their  land  on  the  "  stock  and  land  lease  " 
and  later  on  ordinary  tenancies  for  a  term  of  years. 

lyater  the  single  holdings  of  the  yeoman  had  been  swept  into  the 
large  estates,  but  these  were  all  let  out  in  farms  of  moderate  size, 
and  this  system,  which  was  consolidated  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  lasted  without  much  change  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  passage  to  free  tenures  was  made  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  peacefully  under  the  action  of  wise 
rulers  in  such  lands  as  Savoy,  Baden  and  Tuscany,  where  a  like-minded 
brother  of  the  hberal  Joseph  II  of  Austria  was  on  the  throne. 
Western  Germany  was  following  the  way  of  France  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  towards  peasant  proprietorship.  The 
arrangement  of  metayage  was  adjusted  through  Tuscany  and  other 
parts  of  Italy. 

Thus  over  Western  and  Southern  Europe  except  in  the  South 
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of  Italy  and  Sicily  and  South  of  Spain  most  of  the  land  was  occupied 
by  landholding  peasants,  tenant  farmers  or  metayers. 

On  the  other  hand  in  Eastern  Europe  no  such  natural  adjust- 
ment had  been  made.  In  such  a  country  as  Hungary  the  feudal 
regime  **  flourished  "  up  till  1848.  Hence  instead  of  the  gradual 
processes  by  which  the  new  order  replaced  the  old  in  Western  Europe, 
things  were  done  quickly  by  an  act  of  State  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  adjustments  had  to  follow  later.  Thus  the  lords  in  their 
demesnes  and  the  emancipated  peasantry  in  their  villages  stood 
confronting  one  another  ;  and  each  side  settled  down  to  an  attempt 
to  get  the  pull  over  the  other.  The  landowner  tried  to  maintain 
his  estate  as  a  single  unit  of  exploitation  and  this  put  him  at  the 
mercy  of  the  peasant  for  labour.  The  Western  devices  of  breaking 
up  an  estate  into  farms  (which,  incidentally,  saves  it  from  being 
aHenated  to  a  land-hungry  peasantry),  or  of  dealing  with  land  on  the 
metayage  system,  which  involves  the  most  modest  advance  on 
feudal  arrangements,  seem  to  have  been  rarely  resorted  to  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  if  metayage  was  adopted  the  terms  were  unduly 
onerous  for  the  tenant. 

The  peasant  had  usually  under  the  settlement  made  just  enough 
land  assigned  to  him  to  save  him  from  what  has  been  called  "  wage 
slavery  " ,  but  as  time  went  on  and  population  increased,  he  required 
more  land.  Hence  the  large  landowner  tried  to  "  starve  "  the  peasant 
out  of  land,  and  the  peasant  tried  to  starve  the  landowner  out  of 
labour.  In  Prussia  (e.  i.,  old  Prussia  East  of  the  Elbe)  the  landowner 
held  his  own  partly  because  his  estate  was  not  too  vast  for  handling 
effectively  and  partly  because  through  the  Landschaften  he  had 
sufficient  capital.  Even  he  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  if  there 
had  not  been  abundant  supplies  of  migratory  Polish  labour  for  sea- 
sonal work.  It  is  significant  that  when  the  Prussian  serfs  were  freed, 
they  had  to  surrender  one-third  of  their  lands  as  part  of  the  redemp- 
tion. In  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  large  landowners  had  sought  to  withdraw  land 
from  the  peasantry  and  turn  them  into  labourers  as  had  been  done 
in  England  still  earlier. 

Similarly  in  Hungary  and  Rumania  the  nobles  managed  to  keep 
their  large  estates  in  their  own  hands  for  which  they  had  all  the 
stronger  motive  seeing  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Danube  basin  became  a  profitable  corn  growing  area 
under  the  new  improvements  in  transport. 
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The  Alfold  or  Great  Hungarian  Plain  was  held  mostly  in  large 
estates  and  after  it  came  under  arable  cultivation,  the  need  of  labour 
was  constantly  felt.  There  again  seasonal  labour  was  obtained  through 
the  migration  of  the  Slovaks  and  other  mountaineers  from  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia  (especially  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia) 
the  distribution  of  land  was  curious.  About  a  third  of  it  was  in  very 
large  estates  (over  2,000  hectares)  but  the  rest  was  much  more  equally 
divided.  In  Poland  and  Russia  on  the  other  hand  the  peasant  won 
in  the  silent  contest  with  the  large  landowner,  most  conspicuously 
in  Russia,  but  quite  steadily  in  Poland. 

The  cases  of  Hungary  and  Rumania  are  of  curious  interest, 
because  they  were  able  to  retain  many  features  of  a  medieval  type 
of  rural  economy  until  a  time  when  certain  economic  conditions 
gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Medieval  landholding  and  agricultural  organization  were  capital- 
ist, but  generally  the  product  was  not  sold  for  profit,  but  consumed 
within  the  community  of  which  the  chief  landholder  was  at  the  head. 
Certain  branches  of  agriculture  for  exchange  and  profit,  such  as  corn 
growing,  lend  themselves  also  to  being  conducted  on  a  capitalist 
scale.  In  agriculture,  production  on  such  a  scale  usually  depends 
on  land  being  held  in  large  units.  The  plain  areas  of  Hungary  and 
Rumania  are  eminently  suitable  for  corn  growing,  and  these  two 
countries  have  at  different  times  found  a  market  for  their  corn  within 
the  political  systems  of  which  they  have  formed  a  part. 

Thus  the  Rumanian  principalities  sent  grain  to  other  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  they  were  tributaries  of  its  rulers.  The 
Hungarian  export  in  recent  times  has  been  mainly  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Hence  the  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  corn  lands  yield  a  distinct 
"  rent  ".  The  owners  of  such  land  and  the  urban  inhabitants  of 
modern  communities  commonly  conceive  of  agricultural  land  as 
being  improperly  dealt  with,  if  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger 
its  profitable  exploitation  under  capitalist  methods  for  meeting  a 
demand  from  elsewhere.  The  land  hungry  peasant  on  the  other  hand 
regards  land  as  the  chief  form  and  source  of  wealth,  which  should 
be  equally  distributed,  even  if  such  distribution  were  to  leave 
each  shareholder  a  mere  subsistence.  The  "  agrarian  question " 
generally  resolves  itself  into  a  conflict  between  these  points  of  view. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  peasant  demand  cannot  be  dissociated 
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from  two  other  things  —  the  emigration  of  European  peasants 
and  the  obligation  of  military  service,  until  recently  general  over 
continental  Europe. 

If  the  Briton  emigrates  to  Canada,  the  Cape  or  Australia  he  does 
not  feel  this  pure  exile,  as  he  is  entering  a  community  built  up  by 
men  of  his  race,  in  which  is  reproduced  the  civilization  from  which 
he  sprang,  and  he  is  content  to  make  his  lasting  home  therein.  The 
Russian  peasant  passing  beyond  the  Urals  into  Siberia  does  not  look 
back.  He  is  obeying  the  same  instinct  which  took  his  forefathers 
along  the  Upper  Volga  Valley  and  East  thereof.  He  is  merely 
taking  Russia  further  and  further  East. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  other  races  of  Eastern  Europe  —  or  of 
Southern  Europe.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  they  should  have 
to  go  so  long  as  there  are  in  their  own  country  large  estates  which 
might  be  divided  among  them.  Multitudes  of  them  hope  to  come 
back  and  before  the  War  they  did  come  back  with  the  means  to  grat- 
ify their  earlier  ambition.  Such  a  demand  was  effective  to  bring 
into  the  market  surplus  land  and  a  process  of  peaceful  transfer  was 
going  on. 

The  War  interrupted  this.  As  the  War  came  near  its  end  the 
institution  of  the  nation  in  arms  disclosed  certain  possibilities  which 
had  not  been  altogether  foreseen  by  the  governments,  which  had 
trusted  the  common  fortune  to  it. 

The  armed  nation,  which  had  trusted,  obeyed  and  suffered, 
now  demanded  reciprocity.  The  conscript  armies  of  Europe  were 
mostly  composed  of  peasants.  Their  demand  was  for  the  land. 
The  suspension  of  legality,  the  withdrawal  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees, the  interruption  of  the  ordered  life  of  the  community,  the 
fall  of  governments,  had  let  the  army  survive  as  the  most  powerful 
institution  in  the  country.     Its  demand  was  not  to  be  denied. 

In  certain  countries  too  a  section  of  the  owners  of  large  estates 
was  looked  upon  as  something  politically  alien,  which  no  longer 
need  be  endured,  as  the  power  which  had  placed  or  maintained  it 
there  had  passed  away  ,  and  indeed  the  removal  of  such  alien  settle- 
ments was  one  of  the  motives  of  the  violent  manner  of  its  passing. 

Thus  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  especially  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, much  of  the  land  held  in  large  estates  was  owned  by  the 
descendants  of  foreigners,  to  whom  the  Hapsburgs  had  assigned  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  nationalist  Czech  nobles,  who  had  fought  for 
Protestant   Bohemia   at  the  beginning   o^  the  Thirty   Years   War. 
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Again  in  Prussian  Poland  a  good  deal  of  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussian  lyand  Settlement  Commission,  which  had  been  carrying 
out  the  process  of  expropriating  Polish  landowners  and  planting 
German  settlers  on  their  lands  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  In  Russian  Poland  too  some  land  belonged 
to  the  Peasants'  Bank,  which  the  Russian  Government  had  used 
as  part  of  the  reforms  of  1906  to  acquire  land  for  peasants. 

The  most  important  agrarian  statutes  were  passed  in  191 9, 
the  year  in  which  the  governments  in  the  industrial  states  were  also 
hastening  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  industrial  working  classes 
in  respect  of  conditions  of  labour.  It  was  in  this  year  that  was 
held  the  International  Labour  Conference  at  Washington,  at  which 
the  adoption  of  the  eight-hours  day  and  other  similar  measures  was 
recommended.  Such  a  step  is  however  apparently  less  irrevocable 
than  the  assignment  of  noble  land  to  peasantry. 

Perhaps  the  laws  of  agrarian  reform  voted  by  the  legislatures 
of  Rumania,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  attracted  the  most 
attention. 

The  Polish  law  sets  out  that  the  agrarian  system  of  the  country 
is  to  be  based  on  agricultural  holdings,  held  as  private  property, 
of  different  types  and  area,  consolidated  and  designed  to  serve  in- 
tensive cultivation.  This  will  involve  the  formation  of  new  holdings 
and  the  enlargement  of  existing  holdings  up  to  an  economic  level, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  special  holdings  for  horticulture  and  market 
gardening,  and  of  allotments  for  labourers. 

The  two  Rumanian  laws  (the  first  being  a  preliminary  law  passed 
on  14  December  1918),  simply  set  forth  that  in  order  to  extend 
the  area  of  rural  peasant  property  certain  types  of  land  are  expro- 
priated. 

Similar  laws  were  passed  for  Bessarabia  united  to  Rumania  at 
the  end  of  the  War  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bessarabia  had  pre- 
viously been  under  Russian  law  the  Bessarabia  peasant  cultivators 
were  declared  proprietors  (of  their  existing  holdings). 

The  Czecho-Slovakian  law  purports  simply  to  carry  out  a  reform 
of  real  property  by  expropriating  all  large  properties,  i.  e.,  those  exceed- 
ing a  certain  area. 

By  such  expropriations  the  Czecho-Slovakian  State  acquires 
the  land  subject  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision. 

The  Polish  and  Rumanian  laws  designate  certain  categories 
of  land  to  be  taken  by  preference  for  division.     In  Poland  these  are  : 
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(i)  domains  belonging  to  the  State  or  passing  to  it  as  having 
been  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  dynasties  lately  reigning 
in  Poland  ; 

(2)  the  property  of  the  Russian  Peasants'  lyand  Bank  and  the 
Prussian  Colonization  Board  ; 

(3)  lands  belonging  to  religious  establishments  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See  ; 

(4)  lands  acquired  during  the  War  b};-  profiteers  and  spec- 
ulators ; 

(5)  lands  belonging  to  private  persons,  preferably  those  badly 
farmed  or  damaged  during  the  War  or  subject  to  certain  servitudes. 

In  Rumania  were  similarly  designated  : 

(i)  cultivable  lands  of  the  crown  domain,  rural  banks,  and 
of  public  and  private  corporations  and  institutions  ; 

(2)  properties  belonging  to  aliens  ; 

(3)  rural  estates  belonging  to  "  absentees  "  and  two  million 
hectares  of  cultivable  land  held  in  private  property. 

Further  with  a  view  to  providing  common  grazings  for  mount" 
ain  villages  a  sufficient  area  of  land  in  mountainous  regions  held 
in  private  property  was  declared  expropriated. 

In  Bessarabia  the  scheduled  categories  were  rather  more  num- 
erous and  one  million  hectares  was  to  be  provided  from  the  estates 
of  private  persons. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia  no  such  categories  were  specified  but  on 
the  other  hand  certain  classes  of  land  were  declared  exempted,  e.  g., 
lands  belonging  to  public  authorities  such  as  cantons  and  communes 
and  parts  of  estates  not  required  for  the  agricultural  exploitation 
of  such  estates. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia  the  inalienable  amount  of  a  private  estate 
was  declared  to  be  150  hectares  of  cultivable  land  (fields,  meadows, 
gardens,  vineyards,  yards)  or  250  hectares  of  land  in  general ;  in  Ru- 
mania the  corresponding  limit  is  put  at  500  hectares  (in  the  case  of 
cultivable  land),  and  in  Poland  the  area  varies  from  60  to  180  hec- 
tares, the  lower  limit  applying  to  land  in  industrial  districts  and 
near  towns.  The  limit  might  be  raised  to  400  hectares  in  the  East- 
ern portion  and  in  the  districts  formerly  Prussian. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Polish  and  Rumanian  laws  other 
kinds  of  land  are  to  be  taken  before  the  estates  of  private  persons 
are  touched.     This  is  worth  emphasizing,  as  these   laws   are   some- 
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times  spoken  of  as  if  they  authorized  wholesale  attacks  on  rural 
private  property  (other  than  peasant  land). 

The  principles  on  which  compensation  was  to  be  paid  to  dispos- 
sessed landowners  were  left  to  be  settled  by  further  laws  in  Poland 
and  Czecho-Slovakia,  certain  classes  of  landed  property,  such  as 
that  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  of  enemy  aliens,  of  institutions  based 
on  noble  rights,  being  declared  however  incapable  of  forming  the 
subject  of  compensation  in  the  latter  country  (i)  ;  in  Rumania  the 
principles  were  laid  down  in  the  law  and  it  was  provided  that  in  no 
case  should  compensation  exceed  twenty  times  the  average  farm 
rents  of  a  district  in  the  case  of  arable  land  and  fifteen  times  in  the 
case  of  pasturage. 

In  Rumania  naturally  the  expropriated  lands  were  to  be  made 
over  to  soldiers  of  the  Rumanian  Army  ;  in  the  two  other  countries 
soldiers  of  the  Polish  army  and  the  Czecho-Slovakian  volunteers 
had  a  preference,  but  disabled  men  who  had  served  in  the  various 
imperial  armies  were  also  provided  for. 

The  new  holders  were  to  buy  (or  rent)  their  lands  with  the  help 
of  long  term  credit ;  the  limit  of  land  area  to  be  acquired  as  a  holding 
and  certain  incidents  of  tenure  were  laid  down.  In  Poland  special 
provision  was  made  for  increasing  existing  holdings  in  view  of  the 
great  congestion  of  such  a  province  as  Galicia. 

The  terms  of  the  opening  article  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  law 
certainly  lay  its  purport  open  to  a  certain  misunderstanding,  as  it 
is  there  stated  quite  simply  that  the  State  expropriates  large  landed 
property.  In  a  further  article  however  it  is  laid  down  that  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  expropriated  does  not  correspond  to  the  public 
interest,  the  land  office  is  to  divide  it  up  among  various  specified 
classes. 

The  word  translated  "  expropriated  "  has  not  in  this  law  the  usual 
meaning  of  that  term.  What  the  Czecho-Slovakian  law  does  is  to 
modify  the  tenure  of  land  held  in  large  estates  declaring  a  superior 
"  dominium  "  to  vest  in  the  State  over  such  lands,  and  limiting 
the  exercize  of  some  of  the  rights  of  ownership  over  such  lands 
until  the  State  exercize  the  right  thus  affirmed  to  take  possession 
and  divide  such  lands.  Thus  the  owners  of  such  lands  might  break 
them  up,  but  any  act  of  alienation,  leasing  or  division  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  Land  Office  in  order  to  be  legally  vaHd. 

(i)  This  was  afterwards  modified. 
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The  Czecho-Slovakian  law  in  fact  may  be  compared  with  the 
EngHsh  General  Enclosure  Act  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  affirmed  the  principle  of  alienating,  divid- 
ing and  enclosing  the  common  lands,  which  have  existed  in  nearly 
every  parish  of  the  country.  It  was  felt  that  this  step  was  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  country.  It  may  well 
be  argued  that  in  Eastern  Europe  the  large  estates  are  regarded  as 
inadequately  cultivated,  as  were  the  English  common  lands.  The 
Eastern  peasant  has  the  same  views  as  the  eighteenth  century  EngHsh 
landowner.  It  may  be  said  that  the  former  is  making  labour  the 
most  essential  condition  of  agricultural  production.  Undoubtedly 
the  function  of  labour  is  underestimated  in  countries  where  capitalist 
agriculture  prevails. 

Nor  can  the  upholders  of  the  regime  of  large  estates  in  Eastern 
Europe  claim  the  British  system  as  supporting  their  pleas.  Estates  are 
large  in  Great  Britain  but  they  are  invariably  broken  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  farms  and  nearly  half  the  cultivated  land  of  England  and  Wales 
is  in  holdings  not  exceeding  60  hectares  in  area.  According  to  the 
British  theory  the  landowner  is  nC)t  expected  to  have  the  professional 
competence  or  working  capital  to  carry  on  "  farming  ".  The  pro- 
fessional farmer  supplies  these.  Hence  England  is  essentially  a 
country  of  medium-sized  holdings,  half  way  between  a  system  of 
purely  peasant  landholding  and  the  large  undivided  estates  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  laws  of  Poland  and  Rumania  are  not  open  to  the  same  mis- 
understanding as  the  Czecho-Slovakian  law.  The  Rumanian  law 
definitely  states  that  the  several  categories  of  land  specified  are  ex- 
propriated and  only  the  exact  two  million  hectares  to  be  taken  from 
private  proprietors  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  identified  in 
the  law. 

Again  the  Polish  law  enacts  that  the  State  shall  be  the  regulator 
of  landed  property  and  that  there  shall  be  placed  at  its  disposal 
an  area  of  land  sufficient  for  colonization  and  division. 

The  "  reserves  "  of  land  available  for  this  purpose  are  declared 
to  be  specified  categories,  among  which  are  the  private  estates, 
of  which  a  part  shall  be  acquired  by  legal  expropriation.  Hence 
an  indefinite  amount  of  private  property  is  earmarked  for  the  purpose 
of  land  settlement. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Polish  Parliament  (the  Sejm)  passed 
certain  resolutions  calling  on  the  government  inter  alia  to  take  care 
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that  the  zones  of  land  round  large  towns  should  be  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  special  requirements  of  such  areas,  that  it  should 
settle  peasants  on  200,000  hectares  every  year  and  should  make  equit- 
able arrangements  with  the  Holy  See  for  dealing  with  the  expropriated 
church  lands. 

The  progress  of  the  reform  has  been  most  rapid  in  Rumania. 
This  is  not  surprising.  There  had  long  been  a  bitter  feud  between 
the  peasantry  and  the  large  landowners  in  Rumania.  The  former 
felt  that  they  were  being  excluded  from  the  possession  of  land  de- 
liberately in  order  that  they  might  be  forced  to  work  on  the  lands 
of  the  latter. 

This  was  in  their  view  perpetuating  serfdom  under  another 
name.  The  arrangements  made  at  different  times  to  liquidate  the 
old  relations  between  the  orders  had  been  accompanied  by  encroach- 
ments on  the  peasant  land,  so  that  the  peasants  had  paid  dearly  for 
their  improved  status.  lyittle  had  been  done  during  the  long  reign 
of  King  Carol  to  remedy  the  peasants'  grievances.  A  War,  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  which  had  inevitably  shaken  the  prestige  of  the 
governing  class,  had  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  larger  Rumania, 
in  which  the  distribution  of  political  power  as  between  the  different 
orders  had  been  fundamentally  transformed. 

The  Rumanian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  speaking  in  May  1922, 
said  that  "  five  million  hectares  of  arable  land  have  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  large  owners  into  those  of  nearly  i  %  millions  of  heads 
of  peasant  families."  He  added  that  when  the  reform  was  carried 
through,  '*  out  of  a  total  of  j:3  million  hectares  of  arable  land,  pos- 
sessed by  Greater  Rumania,  12  million  will  have  definitely  passed 
into  the  hands  of  about  four  million  peasants,  in  separate  lots,  vary- 
ing from  I  to  5  hectares  according  to  the  region  and  the  density 
of  the  population.  One  million  hectares  only  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  about  6,000  owners,  an  average  of  from  100  to  200  hectares 
per  head  .  .  .  " 

He  admitted  that  for  a  decade  these  changes  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  total  production  of  Rumania.  "  Time 
must  necessarily  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  peasant  associa- 
tions, co-operative  societies  and  their  federations." 

Rumania  with  its  recent  accession  of  territory,  especially  Buko- 
vina  and  Bessarabia,  includes  a  great  area  of  corn  growing  land 
similar  to  that  of  Southern  Russia.  It  might  have  seemed  to  be  its 
destiny  partly  to  take  the  place   formerly   occupied   by   Russia   in 
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supplying  the  mountainous  countries  of  Southern  Europe  with  grain. 
Critics  will  say  that  this  prospect  has  been  spoiled  by  the  wholesale 
assignments  of  land  to  the  peasants.  Undoubtedly  grain  growing 
for  export  has  so  far  been  done  by  capitaHst  "  entrepreneurs  "  and 
on  a  large  scale. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  however  that  under  capitalist  produc- 
tion the  yield  of  wheat  varied  from  lo  to  15  quintals  per  hectare 
in  Rumania,  which  was  much  the  same  rate  as  in  Hungary,  but 
considerably  below  that  of  the  better  European  countries  as  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

It  may  be  natural  to  fear  that  Rumanian  agriculture  will  go  the 
way  of  Russian  with  so  rapid  a  transfer  of  great  areas  to  peasants. 
In  Russia  too  the  process  was  less  hurried,  and  was  achieved  more 
by  the  operation  of  economic  forces.  Under  the  settlement  made 
at  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  rather  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  Russia  was  assigned  to  the  enfranchized  peasantry. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  they  had  obtained  possession  of  nearly 
80  per  cent.,  largely  by  renting  land  from  the  great  landowners,  who 
found  this  the  easier  way  of  making  a  revenue  out  of  their  lands  than  by 
working  them  as  large  units  of  production,  as  in  Prussia  and  Hungary. 
The  great  landowners  in  fact  could  not  get  the  labour.  The  peasant 
had  his  way.  The  Russian  peasant,  however,  had  not  thrown  over 
the  old  open  field  system  of  collective  husbandry  and  as  the  peasant 
population  was  always  growing,  this  system  of  agriculture,  which 
is  only  suitable  for  a  stationary  population,  led  to  overcultivation 
and  exhaustion  of  the  land.  Hence  even  before  the  War  the  signs 
of  trouble  were  manifest ;  in  most  areas  some  crop  or  other  would 
fail  locally. 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  an  issue  of  this  kind  in  Rumania,  as  the 
peasantry  will  cultivate  their  holdings  separately.  It  so  happens 
too  that  their  neighbours,  the  Bulgarians,  are  a  peasant  people 
working  a  soil  on  the  whole  not  as  good  as  that  of  Rumania  and 
their  yield  of  wheat  is  not  much  below  that  of  Rumania  under  the 
capitalist  regime  and  compares  not  unfavourably  with  Italy  and 
Spain.  If  we  look  outside  Europe,  in  the  Indus  Valley  a  considerable 
wheat-growing  industry,  part  of  the  crop  of  which  is  exported  in 
good  years,  has  been  built  up  all  based  on  peasant  cultivation. 

The  redistribution  of  land  is  said  to  be  proceeding  slowly  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is 
not  primarily  rich  plain  land  that  is  being  distributed  in  that  country. 
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The  large  estates,  on  which  the  State  now  has  a  lien,  are  mainl}^ 
to  be  found  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  —  which 
fact  takes  away  a  little  from  the  impressiveness  of  the  statement 
that  they  cover  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  State.  This  is  conspicuously  so  in  the  case  of  Slovakia 
and  Carpathian  Ruthenia,  which  were  of  course  until  recently  part 
of  the  North- West  and  North-Bast  Highlands  of  Hungary.  Again 
in  Bohemia  proper  the  large  estates  are  chiefly  in  Southern  Bohemia, 
which  again  is  the  more  upland  part  of  the  country.  The  redistri- 
bution of  land  is  meant  to  remedy  emigration.  If  the  emigration 
is  partly  from  the  lowland  districts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  these 
times  lowlanders  will  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  highlands  of  their 
own  country.  So  far  then  as  the  large  estates  are  in  the  uplands, 
it  is  mainly  the  population  living  in  upland  valleys  that  will  get 
possession  of  the  assigned  land.  Incidentally  the  Slovak  landless 
highlanders  used  to  go  into  the  Hungarian  lowlands  to  work  on  the 
large  estates  in  the  summer.  Hence  the  distribution  of  more  land 
among  them  will  liberate  them  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  living 
in  this  way. 

Possibly  not  the  least  significant  result  of  the  new  agrarian 
regime  in  Czecho-Slovakia  will  be  the  nationalization  of  the  forests, 
which  cover  so  much  of  the  new  highland  regions  acquired  by  the 
State.  It  is  said  that  three  out  of  the  five  millions  of  "  expropriated 
land  "  is  under  forests.  All  this  however  makes  it  impossible  for 
critics  to  assail  the  agrarian  policy  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  imperilHng 
high  capitaHst  cultivation  by  giving  good  land  under  such  regime 
to  a  horde  of  peasants. 

In  any  case  Bohemia  is  more  industrialized  than  any  other  of 
the  Eastern  States,  which  fact  has  inevitably  influenced  its  agri- 
culture, so  that  it  in  some  ways  resembles   its   neighbour   Saxony. 

In  Poland  again  nothing  quite  like  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  Rumanian  reform  seems  to  have  been  attained.  Poland  is 
of  course  almost  entirely  a  plain  country  and  as  a  grain  growing  and 
grain  exporting  area  has  an  older  record  than  any  part  of  Eastern 
Europe  except  Russia. 

In  any  case  in  Poland  no  great  agricultural  revolution  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  reunited  Republic 
is  in  the  possession  of  peasantry.  In  Russian  Poland  a  process  of 
peasant  encroachment  has  been  going  on  comparable  to  a  similar 
process  in  Russia.     In  Prussian  Poland  the  large  Polish  landowners 

2  —  Ec.  ing. 
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were  to  a  certain  extent  expropriated  as  an  act  of  Prussia  State  pol- 
icy. No  doubt  the  new  Republic  will  seek  to  undo  any  compulsor\^ 
Prussianization  of  their  land  that  may  have  been  achieved  by  the 
Prussian  Commission. 

In  Galicia  the  land  is  already  too  much  subdivided  among  the 
peasants,  so  that  the  distribution  of  further  land  in  order  to  relieve 
this  congestion  should    bring    economic  improvement. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  Yugo-Slavia  or  Hungary.  In 
Yugo-Slavia  the  problem  is  of  a  special  kind.  A  draft  of  a  law  of 
agrarian  reform  was  passed  in  1919.  It  is  true  that  Part  III  contains 
what  have  now  become  the  familiar  provisions  for  the  expropria- 
tion and  division  of  large  rural  estates.  Parts  I  and  II  however 
deal  with  the  aboHtion  of  kmets  and  colonats.  In  other  words 
the  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  abolish  "  such  feudalism  " 
as  still  lasted  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  especially  the  direct  personal 
relation  between  superior  and  vassal.  This  is  a  problem  rather 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  In  Hungary  the  agrarian  question 
still  remains  such.  There  were  tentatives  of  reform  after  the  War  ; 
then  came  the  short  communist  revolution,  the  controllers  of  which 
had  a  solution  equally  disagreeable  to  the  peasants  and  the  large 
landowners.  In  the  reaction  from  the  revolution  no  far-reaching 
agrarian  reform  has  been  projected  in  Hungary. 

H.    M.   CONACHER. 


SHARE  TENANCY  IN  SPAIN. 

Communicated  hy  the  Agricultural   Social  Section 
of  the   Institute  of  Social  Reform,  Madrid. 


THE  share-tenancy  agreement  [contrato  de  aparceria)  is  common 
in  most  parts  of  Spain.  Andalusia,  more  particularly  Cordova 
and  Seville,  offers  examples  of  this  form  of  tenancy  agreement.  In 
Cordova  agreements  for  sharing  the  produce  between  the  landowner  and 
another  who  has  no  right  of  ownership  in  the  land  are  almost  un- 
known ;  the  only  form  of  share-tenancy  is  that  in  which  the  tenants 
share  the  produce  amongst  themselves.  In  this  case  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  agreement  do  not  differ  from  those  to  be  found  in 
an  agreement  to  let  land  to  a  single  tenant,  except  in  regard  to  the 
joint  and  several  liability  of  the  tenants  towards  the  landowner ;  the 
tenants  share  equally  amongst  themselves  the  losses  or  the  profits. 
These   agreements   are   almost   always   made   by   public  document. 

The  slight  advantages  which  the  landowner  derived  from  them 
has  caused  the  old  share-tenancy  agreements  almost  to  disappear 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Province  of  Seville.  They  are  only 
made,  as  a  survival  of  ancient  practices,  for  clearing  forest  lands. 
When  lands  covered  with  trees  having  large  stumps  are  let  on  share 
tenancy  for  making  charcoal,  the  tenancy  is  for  three  years.  The 
first  year  the  tenant  can  sow  wheat,  the  second  he  can  sow  chick 
peas  on  part  of  the  land  and  allow  the  remainder  to  lie  fallow,  and 
the  third  year  he  can  sow  wheat  or  barley.  As  rent  (renta  or  terrazgo) 
he  pays  one  tenth  of  the  grain  which  he  harvests.  The  charcoal  made 
belongs  to  the  tenant. 

When  the  trees  are  small  and  are  not  suitable  for  making  char- 
coal, no  rent  is  asked  ;  the  land  is  given  for  three  years  in  return  for 
clearing  it  and  in  some  cases  help  is  also  given  to  the  tenant,  in  the 
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form  of  bread,  oil,  vinegar  and  garlic,  while  the  process  of  clearing 
lasts. 

In  the  Province  of  Murcia  some  agreements  which  are  called  share- 
tenancy  agreements  are  such  only  in  name  since  the  landowner  only 
receives  the  rent  (there  known  as  rento)  which  consists  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  seeds  produced  by  each  sowing.  These  agreements  are 
a  transition  between  rent-paying  and  produce-sharing  tenancy. 

Share  tenancy  in  its  most  complete  form  is  found  in  the  Province 
of  Albacete.  Besides  the  land  the  landowner  provides  75  per  cent, 
of  the  seed  for  the  sowing  and  re-sowing.  When  the  tenant  (colono) 
cultivates  the  land,  he  gives  him  the  feed  for  the  teams,  at  the  rate 
of  nine  Htres  of  barley  per  day  for  each  pair  of  mules,  and  half  the 
cost  of  weeding,  and  sometimes  contributes  to  the  cost  of  harvesting 
at  the  rate  of  1.76  pesetas  per  hectohtre  of  seed  sown ;  he  also  pays 
the  cost  of  the  manure  which  may  be  appHed  to  the  land  other  than 
that  produced  by  the  animals  used  for  ploughing. 

To  provide  fodder  for  these  animals  the  landowner  gives  to  the 
tenant  a  hectare  for  each  pair  and  in  this  case  all  the  seed  is  provided 
by  the  tenant  and  he  shares  with  the  landowner  what  remains  or  has 
been  harvested  as  grain  in  the  same  way  as  he  shares  the  rest  of  the 
crop.  The  landowner  also  allows  the  tenant  to  turn  out  the  teams 
in  those  parts  of  the  land  which  were  manured  the  previous  year, 
this  land  being  known  as  enrejado. 

The  share  tenant  {mediero  or  colono)  agrees  to  pay  25  per  cent, 
of  the  taxes  and  to  plough  the  land  three  times  for  the  first  sowing ; 
if  more  than  this  is  done  the  landowner  helps  him  by  supplying  feed, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  litres  of  barley  per  day  for  each  pair  of  mules. 
The  tenant  also  agrees  to  defray  the  expenses  of  sowing  and  half 
those  of  weeding,  reaping,  carting,  threshing  and  conveyance  of  the 
grain.  He  shares  the  grain  with  the  landowner  in  equal  halves  and 
is  allowed  to  retain  the  straw. 

Throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Valencia  are  to  be  found 
share  tenancy  agreements  known  as  mitjes.  As  the  name  implies  they 
are  based  on  the  division  of  the  produce  in  equal  parts  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  taxes  are  paid  by  the  landlord, 
while  the  tenant  pays  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  and  of  the  work  of 
cultivation.  The  agreements  are  for  periods  of  years ;  they  are 
usually  verbal  and  are  easily  prolonged. 

In  Catalonia  are  found  two  kinds  of  share  tenancy,  pecuUar  to 
the  region  —  the  rabassa  morta  and  the  masoveria.     The  former, 
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as  its  Catalan  name  indicates,  lasts  as  long  as  the  vine-stocks  are  liv- 
ing, and  is  only  applied  to  vine-growing.  These  agreements  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  infrequent  since  the  tenants  {rabassers),  after 
the  premature  death  of  the  stocks  as  a  result  of  phylloxera,  claimed 
to  oust  the  landowners  and  to  take  their  place.  The  Institute  of  So- 
cial Reform  (Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales)  recently  instructed  its  Agri- 
cultural Social  Section  to  make  a  study  of  this  form  of  agreement. 
The  Chief  of  the  Section  and  one  of  the  officials  belonging  to  it  visited 
the  district  of  Panades  and  presented  a  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Institute,  which,  however,  has  not  been  published. 
The  Decree  on  Joint  Committees  (Comites  Paritarios)  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  seems  to  be  based,  in  part,  on  the  conclusions 
formed  by  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Social  Section. 

The  masoveria  is  a  mixed  agreement  of  produce-sharing  and  rent- 
paying  tenancy,  since  the  rent  consists  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  a  share  of  the  produce ;  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  form  of  ten- 
ancy is  that  the  tenant  lives  in  the  farm-house,  whereby  it  helps 
to  populate  the  rural  districts.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  that  this 
method  of  providing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  most  progressive,  in  Barcelona  it  is  associated  with  agricultural 
progress  in  certain  directions,  as,  for  instance,  in  combating  pests, 
since  the  landowner  leads  the  way  and  the  tenants  (masoveros)  follow, 
being  helped  by  the  landlord,  who  pays  the  cost  of  the  insecticides, 
either  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  masovero  shares  all  the  crops,  in  varying  proportions,  with 
the  landowner.  He  even  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  religious 
services  in  the  chapel  of  the  landowner's  house.  These  agreements 
are  usually  made  for  a  period  of  200  years. 

In  the  Province  of  Gerona  the  so-caUed  mansos  are  given  in  share 
tenancy.  These  are  cultivable  lands  provided  with  farm  buildings 
and  dwellings  for  the  tenants,  and  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  leguminous  crops.  Stockbreeding  farms  are  also  formed 
and  worked  on  the  system  of  share  tenancy.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  vary  in  different  cases.  The  usual  terms  are  that  the 
tenant  should  pay  the  taxes  and  should  hand  over  to  the  landowner 
only  the  third  part  of  the  wheat  or  rye  harvested  —  barley  and  oats 
are  little  cultivated  —  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  maize,  haricot 
beans,  beans,  buckwheat  (locally  known  as  oix)  or  potatoes.  The 
local  saying  is  :  A  third  of  the  bearded  grain  and  a  fourth  of  the 
coarse  grain.     When  there  are  fruit-trees  on  the  holding,  the  fruit 
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is  equally  divided,  as  in  Santa  Coloma  de  Fames,  where  the  conditions 
are  thus  expressed  :  Half  the  fruit,  a  third  of  the  grain  and  a  fourth 
of  the  tardanias  (summer  crops,  such  as  maize  and  haricot  beans). 

In  Olot  the  landowner's  share  is  a  third  of  the  wheat,  maize  and 
buckwheat,  or  the  half,  if  he  pays  the  taxes  and  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
seed-wheat.  In  Ripoll,  too,  the  lands  are  let  in  return  for  one  third 
of  the  wheat,  maize  and  potatoes,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  let  them  in 
return  for  a  half  share,  the  landowner  undertaking  to  pay  the  taxes. 

In  other  holdings,  which  are  sufficiently  fertile  for  the  breeding 
of  stock,  the  landowner  pays  the  taxes  but  in  that  case  the  cost  of 
all  kinds  of  seeds  is  shared  equally  between  the  landowner  and  the 
tenant. 

These  agreements  are  not  for  fixed  periods,  but  can  be  terminat- 
ed by  either  party  on  giving  eighteen  months'  notice  on  24  June. 
They  usually  last  for  two  years  certain  and,  in  some  special 
cases,  for  two  years  optional.  The  share  tenant,  after  receiving  not- 
ice to  quit,  sows  half  the  land  and  leaves  the  other  half  unsown ; 
he  vacates  the  house  at  Christmas  and  gathers  the  standing  crops  in 
June  or  July. 

In  Olot  the  share  tenant  enters  into  possession  of  the  land  when 
the  buckwheat  crop  is  gathered  and  when  it  is  desired  that  he  should 
give  up  the  land  notice  to  quit  is  given  to  him  or  the  so-called  comiat 
is  handed  to  him,  when  the  buckwheat  is  being  sown  (15  August), 
and  he  must  then  give  up  possession  of  the  land  on  18  October 
(St.  Luke's  Day). 

In  many  agreements  the  share  tenant  is  prohibited  from  removing 
straw  or  fodder  from  the  holding,  in  order  that  they  may  be  consumed 
by  farm  stock  and  the  land  may  be  benefited  by  the  manure  produced, 
which  it  is  agreed  shaU  not  be  removed  from  the  farm  but  shall  be 
applied  to  the  land. 

In  share  tenancy,  as  applied  to  stockbreeding,  the  landowner 
and  the  tenant  contribute  equally  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  stock 
and  if  more  pasture  is  required  than  the  holding  contains  each  pays 
half  of  the  rent.  Each  also  pays  half  of  the  wages  of  the  shepherd, 
but  he  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  The  cost  of  shear- 
ing is  equally  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

In  other  cases  the  share  tenant  puts  his  own  stock  on  the  holding 
to  graze  the  pastures  and  eat  the  acorns  and  he  has  then  to  deliver  to 
the  landowner  the  quantity  which  may  be  stipulated,  either  a  pig 
weighing  from  60  to  120  kilogrammes,  which  is  locally  known  as 
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agreros  or  adjutori,  or  a  couple  of  hens  or  other  poultry  on  one  or  more 
fixed  dates,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter  Sunday  or  I^ady  Day. 

Besides  these  conditions  the  following  covenants  are  usually 
found  in  the  agreements  : 

1.  That  the  holding  shall  be  cultivated  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practices  of  good  husbandry. 

2.  That  the  landlord  shall  be  free  to  enter  and  to  leave 
the  holding  at  any  time,  by  day  or  at  night,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback. 

3.  That  the  landowners  shall  receive  the  produce,  threshed 
and  cleaned,  at  his  own  house  or  at  any  place  which  he  may  de- 
signate, when  the  crops  are  harvested. 

4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to  keep  clean  the 
drains,  ditches  and  terraces  of  the  holding. 

•  5.  That  the  transport  and  other  services  imposed  by  the 
State,  the  province  or  the  municipahty  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the 
tenant. 

6.  That  the  cost  of  the  sulphur  and  copper  sulphate  necessary 
for  treating  the  vines  (if  there  are  any  in  the  manso)  shall  be  borne 
in  equal  shares  by  the  landowner  and  the  tenant. 

7.  That  if  any  dispute  arises  between  the  contracting  parties, 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitrators,  of  whom  one  shall  be  nominated 
by  each  party  and  the  third,  if  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  third, 
by  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  that  by  these  means  and  in 
no  other  way  shall  the  matter  be  decided. 

In  these  agreements,  which  are  usual  in  the  province,  guarantees 
are  not  required  from  the  tenant,  except  in  Ripoll,  where  the  tenant 
has  to  deposit  with  the  landowner  or  lessor  a  sum  of  money  varying, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  holding,  from  i,ooo  to  3,250  pesetas,  or 
even  more. 

Formerly  share -tenancy  agreements  were  made  verbally,  but 
they  are  all  now  made  in  writing,  but  not  in  the  form  of  public  docu- 
ments. They  are  written  on  unstamped  paper  or  sometimes  on 
stamped  paper  and  are  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  and  two 
witnesses. 

They  are,  however,  exactly  fulfilled,  since  the  terms  are  very 
old  and  almost  invariable. 

In  some  districts,  vineyards  and  olive  groves  are  taken  on  the 
system  of  share  tenancy.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  landowners  themselves 
who  cultivate  them.     Only  in  Alto  Ampurdan  are  they  let  on  the 
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share  system,  the  landowner  receiving  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  even 
only  a  fifth  of  the  produce,  and  paying  the  taxes. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  holdings  on  which  olives  are  cultivated 
have  their  own  oil-press  ;  if  there  is  one,  the  same  conditions  are  made 
for  the  share  tenancy  as  in  the  mansos. 

Nor  are  vineyards  let  for  a  fixed  rent,  in  order  not  to  entrust 
to  workers  who  are  not  always  expert  and  are  sometimes  grasping 
plants  w^hich  they  can  easily  strip  of  their  produce  and  destroy. 
They  are  often  let  on  a  share  tenancy,  the  landowner  receiving 
half  or  a  third  of  the  produce  ;  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant  or 
the  landowner  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  upland  district  of  Alto  Ampurdan,  where  there  are  many 
vineyards,  they  are  usually  let  for  a  fixed  sum  in  money  and  a  payment 
in  kind.  The  fixed  money  rent,  which  is  called  censal,  varies  from 
0.75  to  2.25  pesetas  per  hectare  and  the  payment  in  kind,  which  is 
also  fixed,  usual  varies  between  137  and  270  kilogrammes  of  grapes, 
according  to  the  variety  and  condition  of  the  vines. 

In  the  plantation  of  vineyards  the  share-tenancy  system  is  also 
adopted. 

In  the  share-tenancy  agreements  in  the  Province  of  Lerida  may 
be  noted  an  arbitrariness  and  distrust  which  ill  consorts  with  the  good 
faith  which  usually  inspires  such  agreements.  The  landowner  fixes 
the  compensation  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  damage  done  by  his 
live  stock  to  the  tenant's  crops,  without  the  tenant  having  an^^  remedy  ; 
he  neither  recognizes  nor  compensates  the  tenant  for  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  holding  even  though  they  consist  in  shelters  for 
stock  or  other  improvements  of  equal  value  ;  the  gathering  of  the  crops 
must  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  land- 
owner, who  must  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  if  the  landowner  desires 
to  receive  what  is  due  to  him  in  cash,  he  chooses  from  amongst  his 
crops  and  subjects  him  to  vexatious  practices.  Only  when  he  gives 
the  tenant  notice  to  quit  does  he  compensate  him  for  the  cost  of  the 
work  done,  the  amount  being  fixed  by  an  expert,  provided  that  it  con- 
formed to  the  usual  practice  of  good  husbandry. 

The  agreements  relating  to  pasture  lands  provide  against  all 
possible  abuses  and  abound  in  clauses  forbidding  cultivation. 

The  lands  are  let  for  periods  of  three  or  four  years,  which  are 
extended  if  it  suits  both  parties.  The  rent  is  paid  in  kind  if  the  lands 
are  under  wheat,  the  payment  being  made  at  the  landowner's  house 
between  15  July  and  15  August.     In  the  case  of  irrigated  lands  the 
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rent  is  paid  in  cash  on  12  November.     Where  lands  are  let  for  mixed 
cultivation  the  rent  is  paid  half  at  the  first  date,  half  at  the  second. 

Olives  and  vines  grown  on  irrigated  land  are  usually  associated 
with  other  crops,  and  the  rent  payable  in  respect  of  them  is  included 
in  that  of  the  irrigated  holding  ;  in  respect  of  olives  and  vines  grown 
on  land  which  is  not  irrigated,  the  rent  paid  is  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  the  oil  or  wine  produced.  The  form  of  vine-growing  known  as 
rahassa  does  not  exist  in  this  province. 

In  the  letting  of  pasture-land,  including  winter  pasture,  the  rent 
varies  between  one  peseta  and  i  14  pesetas  per  head  of  stock,  the  agree- 
ments terminating  in  August,  so  that  the  winter  pasture  may  not 
be  effected. 

Pasture-land  covered  with  brushwood  are  less  valuable  ;  two 
reals  per  head  are  paid  for  goats  grazed  on  it.  In  aU  cases  the  hve 
stock  must  not  leave  the  pasture  until  the  rent  has  been  paid.  The 
form  and  the  principal  terms  of  these  agreements  are  always  the  same  ; 
in  fact  the  landowners  keep  printed  forms  which  only  require  to 
be  filled  up. 

In  Arragon  letting  agreements  are  comparatively  rare.  Agree- 
ments for  share  tenancy  or  medial  are  made  in  regard  to  poor  lands  and 
to  crops  of  minor  importance,  and  as  this  has  occurred  in  recent  years 
they  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  widespread  than  form- 
erly. The  first  crops  on  the  parcels  of  land  broken  up  in  the  forests 
are  cultivated  on  a  system  of  share  tenancy. 

From  early  times  the  remission  or  lowering  of  the  rent  has  been 
a  customary  right  in  some  districts,  and  in  others  it  is  customary  to 
distinguish  between  the  soil  (suelo)  and  what  stands  above  the  soil 
{vuelo)  in  agreements  for  the  letting  of  w^oods  and  pasture-lands  con- 
taining trees. 

These  agreements  show  no  distrust  in  their  fulfilment  for  want 
of  formality,  apart  from  the  clauses  which  are  indispensable  for  insur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  that  they  are  rarely 
written.  The  customs  of  each  district  are  a  law  which  all  obey. 
The  improvements  which  each  tenant  makes  are  paid  for  by  his 
successor,  but  as  capital  is  scarce,  this  condition  is  almost  inoperative. 

Confirmation  of  these  statements  is  found  in  the  agricultural 
agreements  in  Saragossa  and  Huesca,  which  include  the  types  of 
agreement  most  usual  in  the  region.     These  we  will  now  describe. 

On  irrigated  lands  cereals  are  almost  always  grown  ;  such  lands 
are  cultivated  by  the  owners  in  alternate  years  with  their  own  teams 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  unirrigated  oHve-groves  and  vineyards  ; 
only  when  the  price  of  wine  is  low  are  vineyards  let  on  the  share-ten- 
ancy system.  In  this  case  the  landowner  provides  the  land,  defrays 
the  cost  of  planting  and  pays  the  taxes ;  the  share  tenant  (medialero) 
does  the  work  of  cultivation,  gathers  the  fruit  and  transports 
it  to  the  oil-mill  or  wine-press,  where  it  is  divided  into  equa 
parts. 

There  are  letting  agreements  in  Almunia  according  to  which  the 
rent  is  paid  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  14  almudes  (26.18  litres)  of  wheat 
per  hectare,  if  there  is  a  crop  ;  if  the  crop  fails,  nothing  is  asked  from 
the  tenant. 

Cultivation  on  the  share-tenancy  system  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  locality.  The  practice  in  Ejea  may  be  noted  as  curi- 
ous. The  terms  are  as  follows  :  On  the  understanding  that  they 
will  be  repaid,  the  landowner  advances  the  necessary  seed  ;  the  wheat 
which  the  tenant  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  ;  the 
barley  required  for  feeding  the  work  animals,  and  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  reaping  of  the  cereals.  A  quantity  of  grain  equal  to  the 
seed  advanced  is  set  aside  and  the  landowner  is  repaid.  The  remainder 
of  the  produce,  straw  as  well  as  grain,  is  divided  equally  between  the 
two  parties.  In  addition  the  landowner  pays  to  the  tenant  2.50  pe- 
setas for  each  cahiz  of  wheat  (180  litres)  and  1.50  pesetas  per  each 
cahiz  of  barley  (187  litres)  which  he  receives  as  his  share,  to  compen- 
sate the  tenant  for  the  expenses  of  harvesting,  carting,  threshing 
and  cleaning  of  the  grain. 

The  landowner  provides  the  land  and  pays  the  taxes  ;  he  also 
provides  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  14,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare ; 
he  pays  the  cost  of  destroying  insect  pests  and  the  clearing  or 
cleaning  of  the  drains,  and,  lastly,  when  the  manure  is  carted,  he 
supplies  the  barley  for  feeding  the  mules,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  fanega, 
or  1 1. 2 1  litres,  per  head. 

When  the  division  of  the  produce  is  made  the  landowner  recoups 
himself  for  the  advances  made  to  the  tenant  for  his  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  animals  during  the  year,  as  well  as  for  the  money  ad- 
vanced for  the  reaping. 

Sehor  Bspejo  mentions  another  case  of  share  tenancy  in  Almunia. 
The  holding  in  question  was  irrigated  land  of  an  area  of  more  than 
26  hectares,  together  with  farm  buildings.  The  land  was  divided 
as  follows  :  12  hectares  devoted  to  cereals,  in  which  there  were  fruit- 
trees  ;  about  eight  under  vines,  with  19,000  stocks,  together  with  a 
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few  almond  trees,  and  about  six  hectares  of  olive  groves  with  800 
comparatively  young  trees. 

The  landowner  supplied  the  holding  and  the  farm  buildings  ; 
he  paid  the  taxes  and  the  cost  of  the  water  for  irrigation  ;  he  gave  the 
manure  produced  in  a  year  by  240  sheep,  calculated  at  about  10,000 
kilogrammes,  including  the  litter,  together  with  the  manure  produced 
by  a  horse  and  all  the  straw  which  was  used  for  it,  as  well  as  the  straw 
used  as  litter  for  stock  ;  he  also  supplied  half  the  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

To  assist  the  share  tenant,  the  landlord  advanced  him  money  to 
buy  work  animals,  to  obtain  wheat  for  sowing  and  for  consumption 
by  his  family  and  barley  for  feeding  the  work  animals,  and  promised 
him  further  advances  for  the  expenses  of  reaping,  carting  thresh- 
ing, etc.  ;  he  also  allowed  him  the  benefit  of  rearing  as  many  as  three 
pigs  for  himself  and  of  keeping  a  certain  number  of  hens  on  his  own 
account. 

For  his  part,  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  do  the  work  and  carry  out 
all  the  various  processes,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  good  hus- 
bandry, in  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  olive-trees,  vines  and  fruit-trees, 
as  well  as  carting,  preparation  of  manure,  etc. 

The  share  which  each  received  of  this  production  was  the  half 
of  the  produce  obtained  from  the  holding,  after  deduction  of  a  quantity 
corresponding  to  the  seeds  used  for  the  annual  crops  which  were  re- 
sown  to  an  equal  extejit ;  of  all  other  produce  each  took  half. 

Another  curious  case  of  share  tenancy  occurs  when  an  agent  is 
unable  to  let  the  lands  belonging  to  his  employer  for  a  money  rent, 
or  it  suits  him  to  adopt  the  system  of  share  tenancy.  The  method  is 
the  following  :  The  agent  supplies  the  seeds  ;  the  share  tenant  does 
the  work  of  cultivation  and  all  other  work.  When  the  crop  is  harvested, 
the  rent  is  paid  to  the  landowner  and  of  what  remains  of  the  wheat 
produced  one  half  goes  to  the  agent  and  the  other  half,  together  with 
all  the  straw,  goes  to  the  tenant. 

On  unirrigated  lands  the  systems  of  share  tenancy  show  some 
variations,  but  they  all  endeavour  to  provide  for  giving  to  the  land- 
owner and  to  the  tenant  the  share  to  which  each  is  equitably  entitled. 

Farmers  of  unirrigated  lands  frequently  have  the  land  prepared 
but  lack  the  seed  for  sowing  it ;  consequently,  lest  it  should  happen 
that  they  were  unable  to  sow  the  land  when  the  land  is  in  good  con- 
dition they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  produce-sharing  system 
or  to  borrow  money  at  25  per  cent,  interest. 

Rather  than  borrow  money  the  tenant  prefers,  so  as  not  to  be- 
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come  involved  in  debt  and  because  he  needs  credit  to  supply  his 
most  pressing  household  needs,  to  have  recourse  to  his  landlord,  who 
usually  supplies  what  he  needs. 

The  principal  forms  of  share  tenancy  are  the  following. 

The  landowner  supplies  the  land  already  prepared  for  sowing 
and  the  tenant  (who  4oes  not  usually  live  on  the  land)  supplies  the 
seed.  After  the  harvesting,  carting,  threshing  and  cleaning  of  the 
grain,  the  produce,  both  grain  and  straw,  is  divided  into  equal  parts 
and  each  party  pays  half  the  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  from 
the  reaping  to  the  cleaning  of  the  grain.  In  many  cases  the  tenant 
also  engages  a  day-labourer,  on  his  own  account,  for  the  work  of 
harvesting,  threshing,  etc. 

The  following  system  of  share  tenancy  is  practiced  in  Pinea. 
The  landowner  provides  the  land  and  carries  out  the  principal  processes 
of  cultivation  ;  the  tenant  supplies  the  seed  and  engages  a  labourer 
for  the  sowing  and  the  harvest ;  the  resulting  produce  is  equally  di- 
vided, whether  it  be  wheat  and  straw  or  barley  and  straw.  If  the 
tenant  does  not  engage  a  labourer  it  is  customary  for  him  to  pay  in- 
stead about  12  pesetas  per  hectare. 

The  form  of  share  tenancy  most  usual  in  the  district  of  Monegros 
is  as  follows  :  The  tenant  pays  the  cost  of  the  seed,  and  the  landowner 
that  of  breaking  up  the  land,  manuring,  sowing,  reaping,  thresh- 
ing and  cleaning  the  grain.  A  third  of  the  wheat  or  barley  produced 
goes  to  the  tenant ;  the  remaining  two  thirds,  together  with  all  the 
straw,  to  the  landowner. 

A  form  of  share  tenancy  consists  in  the  landowner  providing  the 
land,  paying  half  the  cost  of  reaping,  and  doing  the  carting  and  thresh- 
ing in  return  for  the  straw^ ;  the  tenant  provides  the  seed  and  pays  the 
other  half  of  the  cost  of  reaping;  the  wheat  or  barley  which  is  produced 
is  divided  between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant. 

Another  form  is  the  following  :  The  landowner  provides  the  land 
and  the  seed  ;  the  tenant,  who  is  generally  a  farmer,  pays  all  the  other 
expenses  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.  The  landowner's 
share  is  two  fifths  of  the  wheat  or  barley,  or,  in  other  words,  of  every 
five  measures  of  grain  harvested,  two  go  to  the  landowner  and  three 
to  the  tenant ;  the  straw  goes  to  the  tenant.  The  value  of  the  stubble 
remains  for  the  landowner. 

In  the  district  of  Monegros  and  in  other  localities,  it  is  a  fairly 
general  custom  for  the  landowner  to  give  the  land  to  another,  who 
cultivates  it  and  sows  it ;  if  the  tenant  harvests  a  crop  he  gives  the 
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landowner  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  grain  har- 
vested, according  to  the  agreement  made.  In  the  district  of  Caspe 
it  is  usual  to  let  the  farmhouses  in  return  for  the  sixth  of  the  quantity 
of  grain  harvested. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  mentioned,  but  those  described  are 
sufficient  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  and  form  of  these 
agreements. 

Contrary  to  what  we  have  seen  in  deahng  with  Barcelona,  vines 
and  olives  are  cultivated  on  the  share-tenancy  system  in  Huesca,  par- 
ticularly on  lands  remote  from  the  villages,  on  many  compact  holdings 
for  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  called  pardinas,  and  on  some  lands  in 
the  flat  part  of  the  province. 

When  there  are  trees  on  the  land,  in  woods  and  pastures,  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  the  agreements  between  the  soil  and  what  stands 
above  the  soil  {suelo  y  vuelo),  the  landowner  reserving  the  wood  and 
timber  for  himself. 

Cereal  cultivation  on  lands  in  forests  which  are  partially  and  suc- 
cessively broken  up  is  carried  on  on  the  share  system,  and  this  form 
of  agreement  has  there  made  possible  the  use  of  steam-ploughs. 

The  name  by  which  the  produce-sharing  agreement  is  known  in 
Huesca  is  medial,  as  the  landowner  and  the  tenant  divide  the  gross 
produce  of  the  harvest  equally  between  them.  If  it  is  wine,  the  ten- 
ant gathers  the  grapes  and  takes  them  to  the  landowner's  cellar ;  the 
cost  of  making  the  wine  is  borne  by  both  and  then  they  divide  the 
wine  and  the  bye-products  of  the  fermentation,  as  also  the  cuttings 
after  the  pruning.  The  other  expenses  are  borne  by  the  tenant  but 
the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  landowner.  These  agreements  are  sometimes 
made  in  perpetuity,  passing  from  father  to  son,  and  as  a  result  the 
tenants  care  for  the  holding  as  if  it  were  their  own  property. 

In  the  case  of  new  plantations  the  expenses  are  borne  equally 
by  the  landowner  and  the  tenant.  The  landowner  never  accepts 
liability  in  regard  to  civil  actions  which  may  be  brought  against 
the  tenant. 

The  produce-sharing  agreement  for  the  cultivation  of  olives 
contains  the  same  clauses.  The  fruit  is  gathered  and  taken  to  the 
oil-mill  by  the  tenant,  and  the  subsequent  expenses  are  borne  in  equal 
shares  by  him  and  by  the  landowner  ;  the  produce  is  equally  divided, 
as  also  is  the  wood  resulting  from  clearing  and  pruning.  The  other 
expenses  fall  upon  the  tenant,,  who  is  usually  allowed  to  sow  wheat, 
spelt,  or  rye,  leguminous  crops  and  forage  plants  between  the  lines 
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of  the  olives  and  vines,  the  resulting  produce  being  entirely  for  his 
own  benefit. 

Old  or  decayed  olive  plantations  and  plantations  remote  from 
the  village  are  usually  cultivated  on  produce-sharing  agreements, 
but  the  landowner  does  not  receive  more  than  the  third  of  the  produce. 
These  agreements  are  for  indefinite  periods,  provided  that  cultivation 
is  carried  on  according  to  the  custom  of  the  district  and  the  usages 
of  good  husbandry.     This  condition  is  repeated  in  all  the  agreements. 

The  share  tenancy  agreements  for  cereal  cultivation  differ  some- 
what from  the  foregoing.  The  produce  is  equally  divided,  but  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  are  divided  as  follows  :  the  landowner  pro- 
vides the  land,  half  of  the  seed,  lo  pesetas  per  hectare  for  the  expenses 
of  reaping,  the  wages  of  a  labourer  who  helps  in  the  threshing  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  collect  the  landowner's  share,  half  the  work- 
ing capital  in  work  animals,  breeding  stock,  machines  and  implements ; 
he  also  pays  the  land  tax.  Repairs  to  the  buildings  are  made  by 
the  tenant,  when  the  cost  does  not  exceed  lo  to  15  pesetas  and  the 
carriage  of  the  materials.  The  other  expenses  are  paid  for  by  the 
landowner. 

The  straw  and  fodder  gathered  in  the  last  year  of  the  agreement 
are  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  incoming  tenant.  To  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant belong  half  of  all  the  grain  gathered  in  the  last  harvest  and  half 
of  the  live  stock  and  implements  on  the  holding  in  the  winter  in  which 
he  leaves. 

In  market  gardening  there  are  cases  of  share  tenancy  in  which  the 
landlord  provides  the  land,  the  manure  and  half  of  the  seed,  and  the 
tenant  does  all  the  work  except  the  sowing  and  harvesting,  the  expen- 
ses of  which  are  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties. 

The  system  of  share  tenancy  is  very  general  in  Badajoz  ;  there  are 
very  few  districts  in  which  it  is  not  adopted,  and  it  is  usually  referred 
to  as  giving  the  land  on  a  half  share,  on  a  third  share,  on  a  fourth 
share,  or  for  so  many  years.  Giving  the  land  on  a  half  share  is  the  most 
usual ;  the  principal  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  that  the  land- 
owner lets  the  land  to  the  tenant  and  the  produce  is  afterwards  divided 
in  equal  shares.  The  general  conditions  on  which  these  agreements 
are  made  are  that  the  landowner  provides  the  land,  and  pays  the 
taxes  and  other  charges  and  the  cost  of  guarding  the  land.  Bach 
party  provides  half  of  the  seeds  and  manures.  The  tenant  only 
supplies  the  labour  and  his  half  of  the  seeds  and  manure.  When  the 
time  comes  to  gather  the  crops,  the  landowner  is  either  present  in 
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person  or  delegates  a  person  in  his  confidence  in  order  to  divide  the 
produce  on  the  threshing-floor,  each  party  taking  an  equal  share. 
This  kind  of  agreement  is  not  written,  but  usually  verbal.  The  period 
is  not  fixed,  the  tenancy  generally  continuing  from  year  to  year.  The 
principal  drawbacks  of  these  agreements  arise  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  tenant ;  if  the  tenant  fails  to  fulfil  his  obligations  or  the  landowner 
does  not  watch  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  the  interests  of  the  latter 
are  liable  to  be  prejudiced. 

When  the  land  is  of  inferior  quality,  the  tenant,  instead  of  handing 
over  the  half  of  the  produce,  only  hands  over  a  third  part,  since  the 
work  which  he  does  is  not  compensated  by  the  half  of  the  profits. 
The  less  fertile  the  land  the  lower  the  landowner's  share  of  the  produce 
becomes,  until  in  some  cases  he  receives  only  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  share. 
When  the  land  is  virgin  land  which  the  landowner  proposes  to  culti- 
vate, it  frequently  happens  that  he  lets  it  for  several  years  without 
any  return,  the  tenant  undertaking  to  clear  it  (for  which  reason  the 
agreements  are  known  as  clearing  agreements),  to  pull  up  the  brambles 
and  briers  which  may  be  growing  on  the  land,  to  take  out  the  roots 
and  cultivate  the  land  until  it  is  perfectly  clean.  These  agreements 
are  usually  made  by  simple  written  documents  and  are  for  periods  of 
from  five  to  seven  years.  The  landowner  lets  the  land  gratuitously, 
paying  the  taxes  and  the  cost  of  guarding  the  land.  Special  clauses  are 
inserted  in  the  agreement  whereby  the  tenant  undertakes  to  clean  the 
land,  paying  the  cost  of  the  seeds  and  of  all  kinds  of  work.  (Fertil- 
izers are  not  employed  in  these  cases).  The  tenant  enjoys  during  the 
period  stipulated  the  benefit  of  the  produce  in  exchange  for  the  work 
done  and  the  improvements  which  he  makes  to  the  land. 

Share  tenancy  is  most  frequently  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  sometimes  of  olives  and  vines  and  to  market  gardening, 
and  to  the  clearing  of  mountainous  lands  which  it  is  wished  to  cul- 
tivate. 

In  Oviedo  share  tenancy  is  applied  to  stockbreeding.  This  form 
is  locally  known  as  comuna,  its  object  being  the  restocking  of  the  land 
with  horned  cattle.  Share  tenancy  as  applied  to  cultivation  is  known 
as  tenancy  on  half  shares,  on  a  third  share,  on  a  fourth  share,  or  on 
a  fifth  share.     This  last  form  is  applied  exclusively  to  vine-growing. 

In  tenancy  on  half  shares  the  landowner  lets  the  holding,  pays 
the  cost  of  the  seeds,  fertilizers  and  implements  and  then  divides  the 
produce  with  the  tenant,  who  occupies  the  house  free  of  rent  and  re- 
ceives half  of  the  produce. 
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In  tenancy  on  a  third  or  fourth  share  the  obUgations  of  the 
landowner  are  less.  He  gives  nothing  but  the  land,  in  exchange  for 
which  he  receives  a  third  or  a  fourth  share  of  the  produce.  lyandown- 
ers  who  have  many  small  holdings  which  they  cannot  themselves 
cultivate  have  recourse  to  this  system  and  let  land  on  these  conditions. 

Another  form  of  share  tenancy  was  introduced  into  this  pro- 
vince by  the  beet  sugar  factory  established  at  Vernia  (Gijon).  The 
agreements  which  the  company  makes  with  the  cultivators  are  verbal. 
Under  these  agreements  the  company  gives  the  farmer  five  fanegas 
of  maize  and  one  of  beans  per  dia  de  bueyes  (the  area  which  a  pair 
of  oxen  can  plough  in  one  day,  equal  to  an  eighth  of  a  hectare),  besides 
seeds  and  fertilizers.  The  yield  per  hectare  varies  between  15  and 
20  tons  of  roots,  for  which  the  company  pays  at  the  rate  of  30  pese- 
tas per  ton. 

In  Pontevedra  share-tenancy  agreements  (known  as  contratos 
de  casero  because  the  houses  are  let  with  the  holdings)  for  the  culti- 
vation of  maize,  rye  or  wheat,  are  the  most  usual  form  of  letting 
agreement.  They  are  based  on  the  following  conditions  :  i.  The 
seed  is  provided  in  equal  parts  by  the  landowner  and  the  tenant, 
and  the  produce  is  equally  shared  between  them.  2.  The  landowner 
indicates  to  the  tenant  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  ma^"  grow  cabbages 
for  the  use  of  his  family,  but  the  tenant  must  also  cultivate  the  land- 
owner's kitchen-garden.  3.  The  landowner  takes  the  whole  of 
whatever  fruit  there  may  be  and  allows  the  tenant  to  sow  flax. 
4.  The  landowner  gives  the  tenant  permission  to  convert  into  perman- 
ent pasture  any  part  of  the  land  he  may  please.  5.  The  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  live  stock  is  equally  divided  between  the  parties  and  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  stockbreeding  (calculated  by  valuation  or  by 
the  market  prices)  is  also  equally  divided.  6.  The  cost  of  insuring 
the  live  stock  is  borne  equally  by  both  parties,  or,  if  not,  the  tenant 
pays  to  the  landlord  half  the  value  of  any  animal  which  may  die 
from  natural  causes  and  the  whole  value  of  any  animal  which  may  die 
through  his  fault.  7.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizers  is  usually  equally 
divided.  8.  The  landowner  gives  the  tenant  firewood  and  wood  for 
baking  bread.  9.  The  landowner  pays  the  taxes  regularly  and  half 
the  cost  of  the  implements,  ploughs  and  carts. 

Another  form  of  tenancy  agreement,  known  as  contrato  de  casero  de 
afuera,  is  something  of  the  nature  of  share  tenancy,  since  the  landowner 
provides  the  land  and  half  of  the  seed,  and  the  tenant  does  the  work  of 
cultivation  and  of  harvesting  with  his  own  animals  and  manures  the 
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land  at  his  own  expense  ;  in  due  season  he  sows,  after  satisfying  the 
landowner  that  the  land  is  sufficiently  manured,  and  finally  he  divides 
the  crop  equally  with  the  landowner.  These  agreements  are  always 
for  one  year,  but  are  indefinitely  prolonged,  until  the  tenant  gives  a 
year's  notice,  at  the  end  of  June,  of  his  intention  to  quit.  The  out- 
going tenants  leave  the  land  and  the  new  tenants  enter  in  November. 
The  tenant  is  permitted  to  sow  forage  crops  for  feeding  the  animals 
and  to  cultivate  three  or  four  ares  as  a  kitchen-garden  for  the  use  of 
his  family,  without  the  intervention  or  participation  of  the  landowner. 
As  these  agreements  are  not  written,  they  contain  no  formal  guarantee, 
but  in  some  cases  the  landowner  makes  inquiries  regarding  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  applicant  for  the  land. 

The  crops  of  maize,  rye  and  haricot  beans  which  are  always 
cultivated  on  the  lands  to  which  these  agreements  apply  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  rent  in  kind,  which  amounts  to  the  half  of 
the  crop  ;  the  money  rent  is  equal  to  the  value  of  half  of  the  maize 
which  the  land  produces,  estimated  at  2.50  pesetas  for  every  20.86 
litres. 

There  are  no  gifts  from  the  tenant  to  the  landowner.  The  lat- 
ter makes  money  advances  to  the  tenant,  which  are  repaid  when  the 
first  crops  of  maize  are  gathered,  from  January  to  March. 

Vineyards  are  also  let  by  verbal  agreement,  the  tenant  paying 
the  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  crop  to  the  landowner,  according  to  the 
age  or  condition  of  the  vines.  However,  these  agreements  are  very 
rare,  as  the  landowner  usually  cultivates  the  vineyards  himself.  In 
other  cases,  the  landowner  provides  the  stakes  and  osiers  of  which 
the  support  for  the  vines  is  made,  and  the  tenant  prunes  the  vines  and 
digs  the  land  three  times,  at  All  Saints,  in  May  and  in  Summer  ;  he 
gathers  the  grapes,  crushes  them  and  hands  over  half  of  the  must 
to  the  landowner. 

With  regard  to  woods,  there  are  hardly  any  landowners  in  the  pro- 
vince who  possess  a  greater  area  than  30  hectares  and,  since  the  villages 
are  the  owners  of  those  which  exist,  agreements  to  exploit  them  are 
not  made.  At  the  most,  a  parcel  of  woodland  is  let  to  some  labourer 
for  three  years  in  order  to  clear  it  and  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation 
in  exchange  for  the  wood  which  he  can  obtain  from  it. 

"  Share  tenancy,  "  according  to  Sr.  Pazos,  is  very  widespread  in 
Spain,  since  it  is  met  with  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It 
exists  in  Ronda  (Province  of  Malaga)  and  the  Province  of  Cadiz, 
as  applied  to  cork  woods  ;  it  is  found,  though  not  very  frequently, 
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in  Baena  and  Cabra  (Province  of  Cordoba)  ;  in  Villacarrillo,  Baeza, 
Andujar  and  Cazorda  (Province  of  Jaen)  ;  in  Alhama  (Province  of 
Granada)  ;  in  Cuevas,  Purchena,  Sorbas,  Huercal  Overa  and  Vera 
(Province  of  Almeria)  ;  in  Don  Benito,  Villanueva  de  la  Serena,  Cas- 
tuera  and  Albuquerque  (Province  of  Badajoz),  and  in  Cdceres 
Trujillo,  Plasencia,  Logrosan  and  Alcantara  (Province  of  Caceres). 
Very  noteworthy  and  much  to  be  commended  are  the  letting  agree- 
ments for  rent  with  obligation  to  make  improvements  in  San  Fernando. 
These,  it  is  stated,  had  their  origin  in  the  agreements  made  by  immig- 
rants from  Galicia  and  Italy  who  instilled  into  these  agreements  the 
spirit  of  the  well-known  systems  of  their  own  countries.  In  virtue 
of  these  agreements  a  veritable  joint  ownership  is  estabhshed  between 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant. 

"  Also  noteworthy  are  the  clearing  agreements  {contratos  de  roza) 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  Andalusia.  These  are  a  form  of  agree- 
ment for  the  letting  of  uncultivated  lands  or  lands  containing  old 
olive  trees.  They  are  made  for  long  periods,  usually  14  years,  with 
a  view  to  breaking  up  the  land  and  planting  vines.  The  landowner 
gives  some  help  after  the  land  has  been  cleared.  On  the  death  of  the 
tenant  {rocero)  the  tenancy  passes  to  the  eldest  son,  or,  in  default  of 
sons,  to  the  nearest  relation.  The  widow  of  a  deceased  tenant  is 
helped  by  the  landowner  and  is  considered  as  a  partner  of  the  tenant 
who  succeeds  him,  or  as  a  joint  tenant. 

"  Another  form  of  share  tenancy,  superior  to  the  foregoing,  is  that 
which  is  mentioned  by  Sr.  Fernandez  Soria  in  the  report  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Under  this  system  the  labourer  is  converted  into  a  land- 
owner. This  is  how  Sr.  Soria  describes  this  curious  custom  of  some  dis- 
tricts of  Bxtramadura  :  *  The  owner  of  an  estate  lets  it  to  one  or  more 
labourers,  each  of  whom  undertakes  to  cultivate  a  small  parcel  (one 
hectare)  which  he  clears  of  roots  and  breaks  up,  digging  the  sub-soil 
deeply  with  the  mattock,  thus  preparing  the  land  for  vinegrowing. 
He  plants  the  vines,  cultivates  them  and  takes  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duce for  the  first  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  hands  over  half  of 
the  plantation  made  by  him  as  rent,  so  to  speak,  for  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  and  receives  as  remuneration  for  his  work  half  of  the 
land  in  full  and  absolute  ownership.' 

"  In  the  Northwest  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ga- 
licia, but  more  usually  on  agricultural  holdings  on  which  there  is  a 
house  rather  than  on  plots  of  land,  tenants  who  are  usually  called 
caseros.     It  also  frequently  occurs  that  the  tenancy  passes  from  gen- 
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eration  to  generation  and  is  even  converted  into  emphyteusis  (ford) 
the  tenant  thus  acquiring  the  effective  ownership. 

**  A  similar  system  is  found  in  Asturias  and  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces where  the  tenancies  of  the  caserios  continue,  customarily, 
without  modification  for  very  long  periods,  and  become  converted 
by  prescription  into  an  uncontestable  right  for  the  tenant.  " 

"  In  the  Canary  Islands  may  be  noted  that  form  of  share  tenancy 
which  is  called  tenancy  on  half  share.  There  are  two  kinds  —  tempor- 
ary or  simple,  and  perpetual.  In  the  latter  kind  the  tenant  becomes 
owner  of  the  improvements  and  plantations  and  his  heirs  have  the 
right  to  continue  paying  only  half  of  the  produce.  "    (Mkmorias  y 

ESTADOS   DE    I.OS    REGISTRADORES,    1899). 

The  Agricultural  Social  Section  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Reform, 
recently  formed,  has  not  yet  been  instructed  directly  to  study 
share  tenancy  agreements  in  Spain,  nor  has  it  had  occasion  to  do  so. 
The  particulars  here  presented  are  derived  from  the  personal  experience 
of  the  members  of  the  Section  and  from  the  information  gathered 
from  the  various  works  on  the  question  which  have  been  consulted. 
A  list  of  these  sources  is  here  appended. 


I.BGISI.ATION 

CODIGO  Civil,,  Article  1,579.  —  The  letting  of  land  on  share  tenancy 
{aparceria)  for  cultivation,  stockbreeding,  or  for  manufacturing  or  industrial 
establishments  is  governed  by  the  provisions  relating  to  partnership  agreements, 
by  the  stipulations  made  between  the  parties  and,  in  default  of  these,  by  the 
custom  of  the  district. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  FARM  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  INSTRUCTION 

IN  BELGIUM. 

Official  Sources : 

ROYAUME  DE  BEIvGIQUE.  MiNISTE^RE  DE  Iy'lNTE:RIEUR    ET  DE  I^'AGRICUI^TURE 

Notice  sur  1,'Bconomie  Rurai^e  et  1,'Organisation  administrative 

DE  i,'Agricui<Ture.  Brussels,  1910. 
Ministers  de  i,'Agricui,ture.  Administration  de  i.'Agricui.ture  et  de 

i,'HoRTicui<TURE,  2^  DIRECTION  ge:ne:rai.e,  2^  Section  :    Arr:§:te:s,  Rig- 

Gi^EMENTs  ET  Instruction.  Brussels,  1920  edition. 
MiNisTE^RE  de  i,'Agricui,ture  :  Situation  de  i^'enseignement  agricoi,e> 

Triennial  Reports.  Brussels  (The  last  report  appeared  in  1 921). 

Other  Sources: 

Germain  (A.  J.)  :  De  Tenseignement  des  travaux  du  menage  dans  les  ecoles 

primaires  de  filles.  Brussels,  1887. 
Proost  (Alpti.)  :  L'Education  de  la  femme  selon  la  science.    Brussels,    1896. 
VuYST  (Paul  de)  :  Iv'Bnseignement  agricole  aux  jeunes  filles.   Brussels,    1891. 
Do.  :  Le  Role  social  de  la  fermiere.  Brussels,  1907. 
CoNGR^    internationai,    d'Knseignement    m:^nager.    Fribourg,    1908. 

Rapports  et  Compte  rendu  des  Seances.  Fribourg,  1 908-1 909. 
Reports  presented  to  the  Third  Section  of  the  Second  International  Congress 

of  Household  Management  Instruction,  Ghent,   191 3.    Brussels,  no  date. 
Reports  presented   to  the  Third  International  Congress  of   Farm  Women's 

Clubs,  Ghent,  191 3.  Brussels,  no  date. 
Bulletin  bimensuel  du  Cercle  d'Studes  du  personnel   enseignant  des  ^coles  me- 

nagdres  agricoles  et  du  Comity  national  des  Cercles  de  fermieres,  Renaix. 

IT  has  been  often  said  of  Belgium  that  it  is  "a  land  of  social 
experiment".  Perhaps  that  title  was  never  better  merited  than 
in  the  field  of  instruction  in  household  management  and  particularly- 
far  ni  household  management.  The  system  of  instruction  in  farm 
household  management  now  in  force  in  Belgium  and  thoroughly 
adapted  to  national  requirements  was  not  introduced  as  a  system 
already  complete.  It  was  built  up  little  by  Httle,  stone  upon  stone, 
under  pressure  of  the  needs  of  the  moment,  with  intervention  on  the 
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part  of  the  public  authorities  only  when  private  initiative  was  lack- 
ing or  proved  inadequate.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  than  an 
account  of  the  various  tentatives  involved. 

Let  us  first  of  all  remind  ourselves  that  the  object  of  instruction 
in  farm  household  management  is  to  train  girls  of  farming  famiUes 
in  the  duties  belonging  to  their  position  and  to  foster  in  them  an 
interest  in  those  duties.  An  intelligent  woman  should  be  first  and 
foremost  a  good  housekeeper,  a  model  mother  of  children.  She  should, 
besides,  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  farm  that 
is  her  home  :  the  good  or  bad  management  of  the  garden,  the  dairy, 
the  poultry-yard  are  important  factors,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  business.  Accident  or  illness  may  even  make  it 
necessary  for  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  to  undertake  the  entire 
management  of  the  farm. 

Although  these  considerations,  quoted  as  they  are  in  substance 
from  an  official  report,  are  based  on  sound  principles  they  were  never- 
theless not  immediately  obvious.  Belgium  is  primarily  an  industrial 
country,  and  naturally  the  improvement  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
workers  in  industry  is  the  first  subject  that  engages  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  After  1844  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  house- 
keeping began  to  be  given  in  the  village  school  of  Moerbeke,  a  schood 
not  provided  by  the  State.  In  1871,  the  Societe  de  Marcinelle  et 
Couillet  opened  the  first  industrial  household  management  school 
for  the  daughters  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  company's  factor- 
ies. In  1874,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  de  Caraman-Chi- 
may,  governor  of  Hainault,  and  at  his  expense,  the  first  State  school 
of  household  management  was  opened,  at  Frameries.  In  1882  the 
town  of  Ypres  transformed  a  municipal  workshop  into  a  school  of 
household  management.  A  little  later,  Verviers,  and  then  Ghent, 
added  household  management  classes  to  the  curriculum  of  their 
schools.  In  1887,  the  I^abour  Commission,  set  up  in  the  previous 
year,  drew  attention  to  the  social  importance  of  household  manage- 
ment and  recommended  the  encouragement  of  the  opening  of  house- 
hold management  schools.  The  same  year,  the  Director  General 
of  Primary  Education  presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Public  Instruction  an  important  report  on  the  question  of  the 
instruction  in  household  work  to  be  given  in  primary  girls'  schools. 
A  little  while  after  schools  and  departments  for  farm  household  man- 
agement made  their  appearance,  intended  for  country  girls  of  14 
and  upwards. 
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§  I.  Instruction  in  farm  househoi^d  management 

AT    FIXED   centres. 

While  the  household  management  departments  form  part  of 
an  institution  giving  in  the  first  instance  a  general  education,  the 
farm  household  management  schools  are  real  independent  bodies 
for  technical  instruction,  though  even  so  such  a  school  may  often 
be  attached  to  an  institution  for  general  education  on  the  initiative 
of  which  it  was  formed. 

In  these  schools,  the  course  generally  lasts  two  years,  and  ar- 
rangements for  boarding  are  the  rule.  The  curriculum  includes  the 
rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  the  theory  of  agriculture, 
market  gardening,  floriculture,  elements  of  stockbreeding,  dairying 
and  cheesemaking,  domestic  economy  (cooking,  sewing,  etc.), 
child  nurture,  hygiene,  business  routine,  book-keeping,  and  law  as 
applied  to  every  day  life.  The  minimum  time  to  be  devoted  to  these 
various  subjects  of  instruction  is  ten  hours  per  week  for  theory, 
and  twenty  hours  for  practice. 

The  instruction  furnished  in  farm  household  management  de- 
partments is  more  limited  in  scope.  The  course  often  has  to  be 
covered  in  one  year  and  three  hours  a  week  is  thus  regarded  as  enough 
for  theory,  and  three  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week  for  practical 
work. 

In  both  kinds  of  institution,  the  instruction  in  theory  and  the 
practical  work  alike  aim  at  inculcating  a  love  of  work,  and  the 
orderly  and  thrifty  outlook  that  characterize  the  model  farmer's 
wife,  at  fostering  simplicity  and  a  taste  for  rural  life,  and  at  making 
the  students  feel  the  direct  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  them 
from  the  instruction  they  receive.  The  instruction  is  based  both 
upon  observation  and  on  reasoning.  The  teaching  "staff  use  every 
effort  to  develop  in  the  students  the  power  of  observation  and  in- 
itiative, by  obliging  them  to  reproduce  themselves  what  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  to  deduce  the  applications.  The  demonstrations 
are  repeated  and  varied,  and  the  instructress  only  makes  use  of  illus- 
trations when  the  objects  themselves  cannot  be  placed  before  the 
class.  Even  in  that  case  she  takes  every  opportunity  of  putting 
the  actual  object  and  the  illustration  side  by  side,  so  as  to  make  the 
students  compare  the  representation  with  the  real  thing.  But  whether 
objects  are  shown  in  their  natural  state  to  the  students  or  only  in 
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illustrations,  in  any  case  the  mistress  requires  a  sketch  to  be  made 
and  then  satisfies  herself  of  the  pupils'  comprehension  by  inspection 
of  the  drawings  ;  they  are  taught  in  this  way  to  look,  to  compare, 
and  to  judge,  and  hand  and  eye  are  alike  systematically  trained. 
Further,  so  as  to  impress  facts  better  on  the  memory,  the  mistress 
sees  that  the  girls  make  collections  of  the  objects  used  in  the  demon- 
stration lessons,  such  as  plants  and  herbs,  insects,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
foodstuffs  ;  drawings  and  patterns  of  garments  ;  motifs  for  design. 
Finally  frequent  field  excursions  and  visits  to  farms  awaken  interest, 
and  sharpen  the  pupils'  wits  and  their  powers  of  attention.  Ques- 
tions naturally  follow,  especially  when  the  mistress  takes  trouble 
so  to  shape  her  own  remarks  as  to  encourage  them. 

In  1920  there  were  in  Belgium  17  farm  household  management 
schools  and  eight  departments  for  the  subject.  Schools  and  depart- 
ments both  owe  their  origin  to  private  initiative,  but  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  contributes  to  the  cost  of  organization,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  working  of  the  curriculum,  the  merits  of  the  teaching 
staff,  the  value  the  school  buildings  and  equipment.  Its  subsidies 
vary  between  2,500  and  6,000  francs  for  the  schools,  and  between 
1,000  and  2,000  francs  for  the  departments.  Subsidies  towards  set- 
ting up  the  schools  in  the  first  instance  may  also  be  given.  Finally 
the  Ministry  awards  bursaries  on  the  application  of  those  needing 
them  and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  examiners.  On  their 
side  various  provincial  authorities  include  annually  in  their  budget 
sums  intended  to  be  divided  as  bursaries  for  the  benefit  of  pupils 
in   certain   farm   household   management   schools. 

§   2.   The  TRAVKI^IvING  farm  H0USEH0I.D  management  SCHOOIvS. 

However  successful  they  may  be,  the  farm  household  manage- 
ment schools  only  afford  opportunities  to  a  small  number  of  girls. 
In  1919-20  there  were  only  749  pupils  on  the  books  of  these  schools. 
Attention  was  thus  given  at  an  early  date  to  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  instruction  in  household  management  within  the  reach  of  a  wider 
circle,  an  achievement  of  some  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
all  the  communes  were  rich  enough,  nor  of  sufficient  importance,  to 
be  able  to  annex  to  their  school  a  special  household  management 
class.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  turn  all  the  rural  schools  into 
farm  household  management  schools,  travelling  schools  were  'in- 
stituted. 
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The  opening  in  1890  by  Madame  Thiers-Tanghe  of  the  first 
Belgian  travelling  school  was  the  outcome  of  circumstances  rather 
than  of  human  action.  The  Belgian  Government  had  sent  this  lady 
to  the  Dairy  School  of  Coetlogen  (France),  and  then  into  Holland, 
before  appointing  her  to  a  central  dairy  school  for  girls.  As  this 
latter  was  not  a  success,  temporary  travelling  dairy  schools  were 
instituted,  moving  on  every  three  months. 

The  instructions  given  in  these  schools  consisted  mainly  in 
courses  and  practical  work  in  dairying,  cheesemaking,  book-keeping, 
and  in  the  quite  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
cattle  tending,  etc.  This  programme  was  so  effectively  extended,  from 
the  school  year  1898-99  onwards,  by  Baron  Van  den  Bruggen,  then 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  the  travelling  dairy  schools  (ecoles 
volantes  de  laiterie)  have  been  able  with  reason  to  change  their  name 
to  that  of  travelling  farm  household  management  schools  (ecoles 
menageres  agricoles  ambulantes). 

The  school  is  set  up  in  rotation,  on  the  application  of  the  com- 
munal authorities,  of  the  official  or  independent  agricultural  socie- 
ties, and  of  private  persons,  in  communes  where  there  are  convenient 
premises  and  a  large  enough  population  to  supply  15  to  20  pupils. 
It  is  open  to  girls  who  have  taken  their  primary  school  course  and 
who  are  physically  equal  to  the  work  entailed.  No  school  fee  is 
charged. 

The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  dairying,  of  cheese- 
making,  of  domestic  economy  (cooking,  sewing,  washing,  ironing, 
house-keeping,  care  of  utensils,  of  furniture,  etc.),  hygiene,  child 
nurture,  gardening  (market -gardening),  poultry- keeping,  feeding 
of  human  beings  and  of  farm  animals  (dairy  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.). 

The  instruction  is  theoretical  and  practical.  According  to  the 
winter  time  table,  practical  work  is  done  in  the  morning,  from  8  a.  m. 
to  12  noon  :  lessons  in  theory  in  the  afternoon  from  i  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
By  the  summer  time  table,  the  school  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  i 
p.  m.  (practical  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  and  from  10  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  m.,  theory  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.  ;  or  theory  from  7  a.  m. 
to  9  a.  m.,  and  practical  work  from  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.). 

For  the  study  of  the  theory  of  certain  branches,  such  as  domestic 
economy  and  dairying,  the  pupils  generally  use  text  books.  In 
default  of  these,  the  intructress  distributes  or  dictates  a  resume  of 
her  lessons. 

The  practical  work  referring  to  the  different  branches  is  carried 
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out  with  the  help  of  the  equipment  with  which  all  the  schools  are 
supplied  :  dairy  and  cheese-making  appHances  (one  or  two  separators, 
a  churn,  a  manipulator,  a  refrigerator,  utensils  for  cheesemaking,  for 
milk-testing,  etc.,  cooking  and  laundry  utensils,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

For  practical  work  the  pupils  are  divided  something  as  follows, 
into  four  sets,  with  about  four  or  five  pupils  per  set.  The  first  set 
test  the  milk  and  make  butter  and  cheese.  The  second  set  take 
charge  of  the  cooking  (preparation  of  the  midday  meal,  which  the 
pupils  of  the  set  take  at  the  school ;  bread  making ;  preserving  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  ;  laying  of  tables,  etc.).  The  third  set  wash 
and  iron  the  linen,  etc.  The  fourth  set  do  the  sewing,  cutting  out, 
making  up  and  mending  of  linen,  and  of  simple  garments  of  every 
day  wear. 

Bach  of  these  sets  carries  on  the  same  work  for  a  week  at  a  time  ; 
then  the  routine  changes,  so  that  in  one  month  the  four  sets  accomplish 
the  full  cycle  of  work.  During  the  four  months  of  one  session,  the 
pupils  have  gone  through  each  sort  of  work  four  times. 

In  1920  there  were  held  44  sessions  of  the  travelling  schools, 
as  compared  with  24  in  191 3.  This  number  would  be  larger  still 
were  it  not  for  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  premises.  In 
the  districts  of  Rethy,  lyierre,  Ivouvain,  Jette,  Bruges-Ostende, 
Ypres,  Termonde,  Denderleeuw,  Huy,  etc.,  the  State  agricultural 
experts  report  the  growing  success  of  these  schools.  Elsewhere, 
the  reports  contain  certain  complaints.  For  example  the  Roeulx 
expert  writes  :  "  There  is  no  lack  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  farm  women's  clubs  {cercles  des  fermieres)  and  of  other 
women's  institutions.  The  advantages  of  this  instruction  are  extolled 
on  every  occasion.  But  the  persons  for  whose  advantage  the  in- 
struction was  instituted  remain  deaf  to  the  appeals  addressed  to  them. 
The  increasing  difficulty  in  recruiting  labour,  on  account  of  the  high 
wages  offered  in  industry,  inevitably  means  the  retention  of  all  hands 
on  the  farm.  If  in  addition  to  this  cause  we  take  into  consideration 
the  comparative  well-being  and  leisure  that  has  come  about  every- 
where, even  in  the  smaller  holdings,  we  have  the  secret  of  the  indif- 
ference displayed  by  the  agricultural  classes  in  regard  to  this  very 
valuable  instruction."  The  St.  Hubert  expert  for  his  part  says  : 
*'  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  regular  attendance  in  the  summer. 
This  is  due,  especially  at  present,  to  the  shortage  of  labour.  On 
the  other  hand  in  many  places  the  girls'  intellectual  level  is  low 
and  in  this  respect  for  the  period  of  school  work  just  elapsed  only 
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the  Arville  school  has  given  us  entire  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  pupils  who  have  seriously  profited  by  the  course.  At 
Ivonglier  there  were  only  a  few  pupils  who  were  even  passably  good,  and 
at  Ochamps  the  results  were  poor  on  account  of  the  lack  of  elementary 
training  of  those  concerned.  Fortunately  a  certain  amount  of  prac- 
tice can  be  acquired  without  much  expenditure  of  intelHgence,  other- 
wise this  last  session  would  have  been  sheer  loss."  Finally  the  Ciney 
expert  declares  that  "  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labour  compel 
everyone,  even  the  quite  young  people,  to  do  farm  work  ;  hence  it 
is  very  difficult  to  attract  pupils.  " 

To  sum  up,  in  certain  districts,  the  War,  and  still  more  the  re- 
construction of  the  country,  have  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  labour 
market  which  has  the  effect  of  inducing  the  peasants  to  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  immediate  present.  This  is  no  matter  for  surprise ; 
still  less  is  there  any  reason  for  discouragement.  There  is,  moreover, 
plenty  of  reason  for  hopefulness.  It  is  noticeable,  for  example, 
that  pupils  more  readily  join  household  management  classes  in 
communes  where  lectures  have  been  arranged  for  the  women,  attract- 
ing as  they  do  considerable  audiences.  It  is  undoubtedly  through 
the  mothers  that  the  girls  are  best  reached. 

§   3.    lyKCTURBS    TO    FARM    WOMEN,    AND    FARM    WOMEN'S    CI.UBS. 

Lectures  or  courses  of  demonstration  lessons  are  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  a  local  agricultural  association  or  of  the  communal 
authority,  such  bodies  undertaking  to  find  the  premises  and  the  ne- 
cessary equipment  free  of  cost.  Places  in  which  alcoholic  liquors 
are  sold  can  in  no  case  be  employed  as  premises  for  the  purpose. 
The  organizing  committee  also  undertakes  the  advertizing  of  the  lec- 
tures and  generally  all  steps  required  to  ensure  their  success.  The 
lectures  and  courses  of  demonstration  lessons  frequently  give  rise  to 
permanent  organizations.  Such  are  the  farm  womens'  clubs,  planned 
in  imitation  of  the  clubs  that  have  been  so  successful  in  Canada. 
The  formation  of  the  first  of  these  clubs  in  Belgium,  that  of  Alverin- 
ghem,  dates  back  to  November  1906. 

The  lectures  have  everywhere  been  a  great  success,  and  when 
the  farm  women's  clubs  sprang  up  in  large  numbers,  those  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  travelling  household  management  schools  who 
had  undertaken  the  lecture  work  became,  from  30  October  1919, 
"  State  Women  Advisors  on  Farm  Household  Management  ". 
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The  mission  of  the  Advisor  on  Farm  Household  Management 
is  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts by  spreading  among  farm  women  the  knowledge  indispensable 
to  them  if  they  are  to  fulfil  their  calling  as  trainers  of  the  young, 
housewives,    and  helpmeets  to   cultivators. 

The  Advisor  is  in  the  first  place  available  for  consultation.  If 
it  is  thought  well,  she  puts  herself  at  the  disposal  of  the  village  house- 
wives one  day  a  week,  in  the  commune  which  is  her  headquarters. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  standing  engagement  and  the  day  coincides, 
whenever  possible,  with  the  holding  of  the  most  important  local 
market ;  notice  of  the  day,  hour,  and  place  where  the  Advisor  can  be 
consulted  appears  in  the  local  agricultural  papers.  Further,  the 
advisors  attend  certain  district  markets  and  keep  the  rural  house- 
wives informed  of  their  movements,  by  announcing  through  the 
medium  of  the  provincial  agricultural  press,  the  day,  hour  and  place 
where  those  concerned  may  find  them  for  free  consultation.  They 
should  even,  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  women,  go  and  give  advice  on 
the  spot. 

Besides  these  individual  consultations,  they  give  those  collec- 
tive consultations  already  referred  to  as  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tion lessons.  Bach  of  them  gives  at  least  thirty  of  these  in  a  quarter 
in  the  different  localities  of  her  area,  whether  at  the  town  hall,  or 
at  some  other  building,  not  belonging  to  any  political  party  nor 
used  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  Advisors  draw  the  attention  of  rural  housewives  to  the 
advantages  they  might  gain  from  any  form  of  association  and  in 
particular  from  the  farm  women's  clubs,  but  they  should  merely 
dwell  on  this  topic  in  the  abstract,  and  must  take  no  part  in  the  form- 
ation or  working  of  the  clubs.  They  confine  themselves  to  further- 
ing this  work,  either  by  supplying  to  women  who  form  or  direct  such 
groups  any  information  they  may  require  to  enable  them  to  achieve 
their  ends  quickly  and  effectively,  or  by  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  locality  describing  the  proposed  organization. 

§  4.  Training  of  the  teaching  staff. 

As  has  been  seen,  Belgium  is  in  possession  of  a  complete  system 
of  household  management  instruction,  including  the  mothers  as 
well  as  the  young  people,  and  by  means  of  the  travelling  schools 
and  lectures  reaching  localities  not  important  enough  to  have  a  per- 
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manent  institution.     We  have  now  to  describe  the  training  of  those 
who  give  the  instruction. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  farm  household  management  schools 
were  instituted,  persons  intending  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching 
in  the  household  management  schools  and  classes  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  lyabour  followed  a  course  for  the 
months  of  August  and  September  at  the  approved  training  school 
of  Wavre-Notre-Dame  (Province  of  Antwerp).  This  was  a  provi- 
sional course  in  domestic  economy  and  house  work,  to  which  were 
admitted  any  persons  over  twenty-one,  who  were  : 

1.  Household  management  instructresses  who  had  taught 
for  at  least  a  year  in  a  household  management  class  or  school  which 
was  in  receipt  of  a  grant  from  the  Ministry ; 

2.  Young  women  holding  the  diploma  of  primary  school- 
teacher ; 

3.  Persons  holding  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  vocational 
school  or  of  an  intermediate  school,  who  have  taken  one  year 
of  the  course  at  a  household  management  institution  in  receipt  of 
a  grant. 

The  course  only  lasted  two  months,  but  the  qualifying  exam- 
inations were  not  held  till  the  Easter  vacation  of  the  following  year, 
so  as  to  give  candidates  the  opportunity  of  making  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  various  topics. 

This  scheme,  the  outcome  of  a  Royal  Decree  of  28  July  1890, 
ampHfied  by  the  Ministerial  Decrees  of  30  July  and  25  August  1890, 
was  to  find  its  completion  later  on  in  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
course  of  the  same  kind  for  "  domestic  economy  superintendents  " 
in  the  girls'  intermediate  schools.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Decrees  of  20  May  1898  and  25  February  1899,  completed  by  the 
Ministerial  Decree  of  25  May  1898. 

This  intensive  method  of  training  household  management  mis- 
tresses was  based  on  the  generally  admitted  principle  that  the  real 
training  of  these  mistresses  ought  to  take  place  in  the  teachers' 
training  college  itself.  In  1908,  M.  I^eon  de  Paeuw,  official  delegate 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  declared  emphatically  in 
favour  of  this  method  at  the  First  International  Congress  of  Household 
Management  Instruction  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences  properly  so-called, 
hygiene,  domestic  economy,  horticulture,  household  work,  needle- 
work, all  are  to  be  found  already  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Belgian 
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training  colleges  for  young  women.  And  I  am  convinced  that  there 
would  not  be  one  single  subject  of  instruction  in  the  model  curricu- 
lum of  a  training  course  for  instructresses  in  household  management 
schools  that  is  not  at  the  present  time  being  taught  in  our  ordinary 
training  colleges.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  greater  stress  on 
the  courses  in  domestic  economy  and  household  work,  to  take  all 
measures  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  more  practical, 
and  to  bring  the  elementary  science  teaching  to  bear  more  directly 
on  the  science  of  household  management.  In  the  training  colleges 
specially  designed  to  supply  women  teachers  for  the  rural  districts, 
the  course  in  horticulture  might  be  strengthened,  and  a  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  might  be  added.  This  would 
not  mean  an  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum  ;  the  practical  work 
would  be  a  relief  from  study  and  the  theory  of  the  subject  would  be 
quickly  mastered  from  its  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  already  familiar."  Were  these  considerations  rightly 
based  ?  In  any  case,  they  led  to  an  educational  system  that  worked. 
It  would  seem  that  it  is  a  system  that  was  first  applied  to  farm 
household  management  instruction. 

Almost  immediately  however  on  the  establishment  of  the  trav- 
elling schools  and  the  farm  household  management  schools  the  teach- 
ing staff,  actuated  by  commendable  and  disinterested  motives, 
took  steps  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  practical 
knowledge  they  possessed  and  above  all  for  study  of  the  improved 
methods  of  giving  this  special  instruction.  This  was  the  origin 
of  a  Study-Circle  founded  in  1900,  which  resulted  in  the  creation, 
dating  from  1902,  at  the  Heverle  school,  of  a  course  of  further  train- 
ing for  the  teaching  staff  of  farm  household  management  schools. 
This  school  belonged  to  a  type  not  so  far  mentioned :  the  higher 
grade  farm  household  management  school  intended  to  give  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  to  girls  of  sixteen  and  upwards,  who 
are  Hkely  to  have  some  part  in  the  management  of  property  or  of 
large  farms,  or  who  may  later  on  devote  themselves  to  household 
management  teaching  and  to  superintending  women's  institutions. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  theory  and  practice  lasts  normally  two 
years.  Besides  a  more  close  study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
farm  household  management  schools,  particularly  the  theory  of  agri- 
culture, hygiene  of  rural  buildings,  and  bacteriology,  the  curriculum 
includes  courses  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  school  method, 
in  law  as  applied  to  every  day  life,  and  in  social  economy.     The  in- 
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struction  in  theory  covers  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  a  week  and 
twenty  hours  at  least  are  devoted  to  practical  work. 

The  International  Congress  of  Household  Management  Instruc- 
tion held  at  Fribourg  in  1908  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  Belgian 
schemes  for  the  training  of  mistresses  for  the  farm  household  man- 
agement schools.  We  have  quoted  the  views  of  M.  de  Paeuw,  delegate 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  advocating  the  training  of 
these  teachers  through  the  ordinary  training  colleges.  Almost 
immediately  aftewards,  M.  A.  Proost,  director  of  the  Rural  Bureau, 
and  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  made  a  witty  attack 
on  this  view,  in  the  following  strain  :   "  When  I^a    Fontaine    said 

And  ever  with  a  tale  of  some  new  saint 
The  worthy  pastor  charges  his  discourse, 

I  ask  myself  if  he  is  not  thinking  of  the  educational  authorities 
of  his  time.  And  when  I  compare  the  curriculum  of  the  time  of 
lyouis  XIV  with  that  of  our  approved  instruction,  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  there  is  no  great  difference  :  the  curriculum  is  always 
overcrowded.  Our  primary  teachers  are  all  complaining  of  this 
overcrowding  of  the  curriculum.  Do  not  let  us  therefore  think 
of  overloading  any  further  our  primary  instruction.  And  so  I  take 
my  stand  absolutely  with  the  previous  speakers  who  sing  the  praises 
of  the  newly  formed  training  schools  for  teachers  of  household  man- 
agement, since  it  is  only  by  this  path  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  sound 
division  of  labour." 

As  has  been  seen,  each  of  the  two  great  State  administrative 
bodies  which  had  to  do  with  household  management  instruction 
had  its  theory,  and  the  two  official  theories  were  mutually  exclusive. 
So  far  as  it  was  concerned,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  —  and  here 
we  need  speak  only  of  that  Ministry  —  kept  to  a  settled  policy  of 
establishing  special  training  schools  for  teachers  of  household 
management. 

In  1910-11  the  first  stage  was  accomplished  by  the  introduction, 
at  the  approved  training  college  of  Wavre-Notre-Dame,  of  supple- 
mentary courses  for  one  year  for  the  future  household  management 
teachers.  The  courses  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  buildings  in  the  last  few  days  of  September  1914, 
but  were  resumed  in  191 9  and  were  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  be  lecturers  in  farming  districts.  In  the  Heverle  higher  school 
of  agriculture  a  two  years'  school  course   was  contemplated  by  the 
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syllabus,  but  in  1912  a  department  for  training  in  connection  with 
household  management  instruction  was  added,  and  a  year's  course 
of  training  was  instituted  for  women  teachers  already  holding  a  di- 
ploma. This  course  was  attended  by  six  students  in  I9i2,4in  1913, 
8  in  1914,  4  in  1915,  2  in  1916,  5  in  1917. 

This  was  not,  however,  even  so  the  training  school  for  teachers 
of  household  management  that  M.  Proost  regarded  as  the  goal  of 
endeavour.  There  was  no  hope  of  establishing  that  till  peace  was 
restored  in  Europe.  It  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  14  November  191 9 
that  the  Royal  Decree  was  signed  which  lays  down  the  organization 
of  the  State  Higher  Training  Institute  for  Farm  Household  Man- 
agement. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  prepare  by  means  of  an  advanced 
social  and  vocational  education  a  body  of  picked  women  who  are 
capable  of  raising  the  social  condition  of  the  rural  classes.  It  trains 
superintendents  of  farm  household  management  instruction  and  im- 
parts to  the  daughters  of  farmers  and  landowners  the  elements 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  sciences  of  household  management 
and  agriculture,  encouraging  in  them  at  the  same  time  a  love  of  coun- 
try life. 

The  Institute  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  on  the  Hosseghem  estate,  which 
covers  ten  hectares  of  arable  land  and  a  park  of  15  hectares  in  extent. 
For  practical  instruction  there  is  a  farm  available,  as  well  as  market 
gardens,  orchards  and  pleasure  ground,  plots  of  land  set  aside  for 
cultivation,  demonstration  work  and  experiment,  a  laboratory  for 
research  and  analysis  as  well  as  an  experimental  workshop  for  dom- 
estic economy.  In  this  workshop  a  study  is  made,  by  means  of 
experiments  and  timings,  of  the  methods  ensuring  the  highest  output 
in  different  kinds  of  household  work.  Testing  is  undertaken  of 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  and  new  types  of  equipment  submitted 
by  manufacturers  for  the  purpose.  Finally  a  creche  is  established 
in  the  park. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  five  terms,  one  of  which  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  teaching  exercizes  and  practice  ;  the  curriculum 
includes  the  following  subjects  :  moral  philosophy  and  family  educ- 
ation, applied  natural  sciences,  anatomy,  biology,  physiology, 
applied  hygiene,  nursing  of  sick  and  wounded  ;  domestic  economy, 
feeding,  cutting  out,  needlework,  etc.,  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
house,  preservation  of  the  amenities  of  rural  life,  gardening,  poultry- 
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Experimental  Kitchen  at  the  Training  Institute 
for  Farm  Household   Management.' 


Pupils  of  the  Training  Institute 
for  Farm  Household  Management  doing  the  Cooking. 
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keeping  ;  stock-breeding,  dairying,  cheese-making  ;  small  rural  in- 
dustries and  trades  ;  elements  of  social  economy,  of  law,  of  business 
and  of  book-keeping. 

The  practical  work  covers  twice  the  number  of  hours  given  to 
the  instruction  in  theory.  The  students  have  adequate  free  time  for 
study  and  for  independent  work. 

So  as  to  deal  with  all  the  work,  the  students  are  divided  into 
five  groups  :  for  cooking,  sewing  and  mending,  washing  and  ironing, 
farm  work,  gardening.  They  change  over  every  fortnight,  so  as  to 
obviate  monotony  and  tedium  in  work.  For  each  kind  of  practical 
work,  the  students  have  at  most  four  fortnights  (really  four  times 
twelve  days)  in  the  year,  a  somewhat  inadequate  allowance  for  cert- 
ain exercizes.  The  students  of  the  first  year  have  practice  in  doing 
all  the  manual  work  of  a  house  and  reach  a  high  degree  of  skill ; 
the  students  of  the  second  year  become  acquainted  with  the  handling 
of  the  different  labour-saving  appliances  :  separators,  churns,  mani- 
pulators, pumps,  kneaders,  washing  machines,  irons,  cooking  uten- 
sils, etc.,  driven  or  heated  by  electricity. 

There  are  many  details  that  might  engage  attention.  For 
example  every  student  has  a  room  to  herself  ^^^hich  she  has  to  keep 
in  order  and  where  she  can  receive  her  relations  ;  she  changes  her 
room  every  month,  and  each  time  she  has  one  rather  differently 
arranged,  which  enables  her  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  most  prac- 
tical type  of  furniture.  Again  as  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  food  is  met 
by  the  students,  they  provide  for  these  items  by  means  of  a  common 
fund  which  they  administer  under  the  direction  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy instructresses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  scholastic  year  (1921-22),  the  total 
number  of  the  students  was  73.  If  the  private  pupils  are  counted 
and  those  attending  special  courses  for  girls  of  the  leisured  class 
(cooking,  dairy  work,  domestic  economy,  rearing  of  small  stock, 
and  horticulture)  and  for  young  farm  women,  etc.,  also  cutting  out 
courses  for  young  seamstresses,  etc.,  the  Laeken  course  of  instruction 
may  be  said  to  be  followed  by  a  hundred  or  so  persons.  From  its 
start  the  school  has  been  a  success  ;  its  valuable  influence  cannot  fail 
to  make  itself  felt  more  and  more  on  the  development  of  household 
management  instruction  in  all  its  grades. 

Maurice  Beaufreton 
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AGRICUIv'TURAlv  co-operative  organization  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date  in  Italy.  In  fact,  if  v^e  except  the  co-operative  dairies, 
the  original  forms  of  v^hich  are  very  old,  the  first  co-operative  socie- 
ties only  date  back  to  1865,  the  year  in  which  the  Popular  Banks 
of  Milan,  Cremona  and  Bologna  were  formed.  In  1883  the  first 
rural  bank  was  formed  at  I^oreggia  ;  in  1886  the  co-operative  land- 
holding  societies  [aifiUanze  collettive)  began  to  be  formed  and  in  1889 
the  agricultural  consortia,  and  thus  gradually  a  movement  for  the 
organization  of  agriculturists  spread  widely  throughout  the  country. 
This  movement  has  developed  in  accordance  with  the  present-day 
requirements  of  agriculture,  to  v/hich  the  principles  of  chemistry 
and  of  mechanics  are  becoming  more  and  more  extensively  applied. 
The  agriculturists,  not  being  able  individually  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  applying  these  principles,  felt 
the  necessity  of  organizing  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  by  co-op- 
eration what  they  could  not  obtain  as  individuals.  This  explains  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The}^  are  most  numerous  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  where  con- 
ditions are  most  favourable  for  their  development,  and  may  be  grouped 
in  the  following  classes  :  i.  Co-operative  credit  societies  ;  2.  Co- 
operative societies  for  the  purchase  of  requisites  ;  3.  Co-operative 
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societies  for  production  and  for  the  sale  of  produce  ;  4.  Co-operative 
labour  societies  ;  5.  Co-operative  landholding  societies. 

We  will  outline  the  characteristics  of  each  group  and  indicate 
the  development  it  has  attained. 


§  I.  Co-operative  credit. 

Co-operative  credit,  one  of  most  important  forms  which  co-op- 
eration takes  in  Italy,  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  form.  It 
did  not  arise  in  the  country,  but  in  the  towns,  where  it  began  with 
societies  of  the  vSchultze-Delitsch  type  adapted  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  Italy  b}^  lyiiigi  I^uzzatti.  These  societies  are  known  as  pop- 
ular banks  (banche  popolari) .  They  preceded  the  rural  banks  {casse 
rurali),  but  when  the  rural  banks  began  to  be  formed  the  5)opular 
banks  did  not  cease  to  supply  credit  to  agriculture  ;  in  fact  they 
even  frequently  assisted  the  rural  banks.  Whereas,  however,  the 
rural  banks  give  credit  chiefly  to  the  small  farmer,  the  popular  banks 
deal  by  preference  with  the  traders  and  manufacturers  having  medium- 
sized  undertakings  and  with  farmers  cultivating  medium-sized  hold- 
ings and  their  area  of  operations  is  rather  large. 

On  31  December  1908,  the  date  to  which  the  most  recent  official 
statistics  refer,  there  were  736  popular  banks  ;  at  the  present  time, 
they  number  about  800,  some  of  which  are  large  and  others  small. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  regions  of  Italy,  but  they  are  specially 
numerous  in  the  North,  where,  particularly  in  lyombardy  and  Kmilia, 
there  are  some  very  large  societies.  Not  a  few  have  branches  and 
agencies  in  smaller  centres  and  these  help  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
central  office,  linking  it  with  the  many  local  affairs.  Often  the  im- 
portance of  these  subsidiary  offices  is  such  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  institutions  and  organizations  of  the  kind 
best  adapted  for  distributing  in  agricultural  centres  the  available 
surpluses  of  urban  credit.  Even  in  the  regions  in  wliich  agriculture 
and  industr}?-  have  not  a  high  degree  of  development,  the  co-oper- 
ative banks  have  been  able  to  rise  and  to  prosper,  and  to  render  very 
useful  services  to  the  people. 

The  variety  of  classes  of  which  the  membership  is  composed 
is  remarkable  and  characteristic.  Thus  amongst  the  members  are 
found  large  and  small  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  large  and  small 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  workmen,  clerks  and  persons  follow- 
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ing  liberal  professions.  The  great  majority  however  belong  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  population  who  can  only  participate  in  the 
local  co-operative  movement  by  taking  a  single  share,  thus  securing 
for  themselves  the  direct  and  indirect  advantages  of  credit.  The 
nominal  value  of  the  shares  varies  from  a  minimum  of  5  liras  to  a 
maximum  of  100  liras. 

The  popular  banks  work  mainly  with  the  capital  w^hich  spon- 
taneously flows  in  to  them  (shares  and  deposits)  but  also  with  the 
means  which  they  obtain  by  rediscounting  bills  and  contracting 
loans.  An  important  part  of  the  capital  is  formed  by  the  reserve 
funds  which  are  accumulated  by  the  allocation  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year.  A  very 
important  function,  which  has  been  developed  with  increasing  suc- 
cess by  the  popular  banks  and  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  them  by  the  people,  is  the  collection  of  deposits. 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  varying  according  to  place,  time  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  depositors  ;  the  middle  classes  not  engaged  in 
trade  entrust  their  savings  to  the  banks  in  the  form  of  savings  de- 
posits or  small  savings  deposits  ;  the  tradespeople  and  manufacturers 
prefer  to  make  deposits  on  current  account  which  they  can  with- 
draw by  means  of  cheques  ;  corporate  bodies,  workmen's  clubs  and 
mutual  aid  societies  deposit  the  sums  which  they  have  in  hand  and 
obtain  from  the  banks  interest -bearing  deposit-notes  repayable  at 
the  end  of  a  fixed  period.  The  variety  of  the  deposits  helps  to  give 
elasticity  to  the  operations.  Another  operation  which  is  rapidl}'- 
becoming  more  frequent  is  the  issue  of  cheques  and  bankers'  orders  ; 
the  popular  banks  issue  them  with  increasing  success,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  numerous  correspondents  in  the  various  cen- 
tres in  order  to  develop  their  use. 

All  the  capital  to  which  we  have  referred,  derived  mainly  from 
shares,  deposits  and  reserve  funds,  are  employed  by  the  banks  in  credit 
operations.  These  take  the  form  of  loans  or  advances  on  the  secur- 
ity of  bills  or  made  by  discoimting  bills,  of  overdrafts,  in  advances 
guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  securities  or  the  pledge  of  goods  or  in 
the  form  of  a  sale  of  securities  with  right  to  repurchase. 

The  most  important  class  of  operations  in  w^hich  capital  is  em- 
ployed is  that  of  advances  on  the  security  of  bills  or  made  by  discount- 
ing bills.  In  the  balance-sheets  of  the  popular  banks  may  be  noted 
immense  sums  distributed  in  this  way  amongst  the  various  classes 
of  producers.     Commerce,   industry,   agriculture,  the  small  trades, 
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every  variety  of  productive  undertaking,  individual  labour  and  col- 
lective labour,  all  are  fostered  by  popular  credit. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  help  which  the  popular  banks 
give  to  the  farmers  who  are  members  or  clients.  From  the  latest 
official  statistics  it  appears  that  in  1908  almost  500,000,000  liras 
was  advanced  to  them  in  direct  loans  or  by  discounting  their  bills. 
But  in  other  forms  also  the  farmer  obtains  credit  from  the  popular 
banks  —  in  the  form  of  overdrafts  guaranteed  by  bills,  by  mort- 
gages or  by  securities,  of  mortgage  loans,  of  advances  guaranteed 
by  the  pledge  of  goods.  In  many  cases  the  most  economically 
sound  initiatives  of  the  farmers  have  been  inspired  by  the  popular 
banks  and  facilitated  by  their  direct  participation. 

Some  of  the  most  wealthy  banks,  such  as  those  of  Milan,  Bergamo, 
Cremona,  Bologna,  Novara,  Lodi,  Mantua,  Pavia,  etc.,  granted  and 
still  grant  loans  to  other  societies,  notably  to  the  agricultural  co- 
operative consortia,  to  the  rural  banks,  to  the  co-operative  landhold- 
ing  societies,  to  the  co-operative  dairies  and  co-operative  vinegrow- 
ers'  societies  and  to  the  co-operative  societies  for  production  and 
labour. 

From  the  beginning  the  Italian  popular  banks  adopted  the  use 
of  interest-bearing  notes  for  fixed  periods,  which  enabled  them  to 
enlarge  their  operations  by  granting  loans  to  farmers  for  periods 
longer  than  are  usual. 

The  so-called  loans  on  honour  are  characteristic  of  the  popular 
banks.  These  are  loans  of  small  sums  granted  preferably  to  work- 
men who  cannot  ofter  any  security  other  than  their  work  and  their 
honesty. 

The  steps  which  they  take  to  improve  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  places  in  which  they  carry  on  their  work  are  worthy 
of  special  remark.  Often  their  assistance  has  facilitated  the  carrying 
out  of  important  works  of  irrigation  or  land  improvement  or  other 
works  of  public  utility. 

The  more  important  and  older  popular  banks  are  members 
of  the  Association  of  the  Italian  Popular  Banks,  with  offices  in 
Rome,  founded  by  Luigi  Luzzatti  in  1876.  The  objects  of  this  as- 
sociation are  to  promote  the  formation  of  popular  credit  institutions, 
to  safeguard  their  interests,  to  study  and  discuss  economic,  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  questions  regarding  the  system  of  credit, 
and  to  collect  and  publish  statistics. 

Another   group   of   co-operative   credit   organizations   in   Italy 
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is  the  rural  banks.  They  complete  in  the  country  districts  the 
work  carried  on  in  the  towns  and  large  agricultural  villages  by  the 
popular  banks.  The  first  rural  bank  which  was  formed  was  that  of 
Loreggia,  in  the  Province  of  Padua,  fotmded  by  Leone  Wollemborg  in 
1883.  This  was  followed  by  many  others,  thanks  in  part  to  the  pro- 
paganda carried  on  by  Wollemborg  and  by  others  who  adopted  his 
ideas  ;  the  greater  number  were  however  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Catholic  social  movement.  Their  economic  constitution  is  modelled 
on  the  Raiffeisen  type  of  society  ;  they  are  all  based  therefore  on  the 
unhmited  liability  of  the  members,  but  while  those  promoted  by 
Wollemborg  and  his  followers  are  non-confessional,  those  promoted 
by  the  Catholics  are  strictly  confessional. 

The  object  of  the  rural  banks  is  "to  improve  the  material  and 
moral  condition  of  the  members  by  supplying  to  them  the  capital 
which  they  require,  the  means  for  doing  so  being  obtained  from  the 
deposits  of  other  members  or  of  non-membeis  or  by  having  recourse 
to  larger  credit  institutions."  To  these  main  functions  of  making 
loans  and  receiving  deposits  some  banks  add  other  complementary 
functions  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  such  as  the  joint  purchase 
of  agricultural  requisites,  the  mutual  insurance  of  live  stock,  the  col- 
lective renting  of  land,  etc. 

The  rural  banks  have  no  ow^ied  capital,  at  any  rate  when  they 
are  first  foimed,  but,  as  has  been  indicated,  they  receive  savings 
deposits  from  members  or  more  frequently  from  non-members, 
upon  which  they  pay  interest  varying  from  3  %  to  4  per  cent. 
The  deposits  supply  the  means  of  making  the  loans,  the  amount 
of  which  varies  usually  betw^een  50  and  1,000  liras.  Only  in  so  far 
as  the  deposits  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  members 
do  the  rural  banks  obtain  the  required  capital  from  other  institutions 
(popular  banks,  ordinary  savings  banks,  etc.).  In  process  of  time, 
however,  all  the  banks  build  up  an  indivisible  owned  capital,  formed 
partly  by  the  small  fees  paid  by  the  members  at  the  moment  of  their 
admission  or  when  obtaining  their  first  loan  but  mainly  by  the  bal- 
ance of  profit  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  is  almost  completely 
allocated  to  the  reserve  fund  ;  no  division  of  profits  takes  place, 
owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  society. 

The  loans,  generally  made  by  discounting  a  bill,  for  the  various 
requisites  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  members'  farms  (credit 
for  the  provision  of  working  capital)  are  for  comparatively  short  per- 
iods, which  must  in  no  case  exceed  the  length  of  time  which  must 
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elapse  before  gathering  the  crop  in  respect  of  which  the  loan  was 
granted.  In  exceptional  cases  loans  are  granted  for  operations 
which  are  not  strictly  agricultural,  but  these  have  always  to  do  with 
the  most  modest  needs  of  the  members  and  are  for  very  brief  periods, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  credit  institutions. 
The  interest  usually  varies  between  5  ^  and  7  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  interest  received  on  the  loans  and  the  inter- 
est paid  to'  depositors  or  to  the  larger  lending  institutions  serves 
to  cover  the  management  expenses  and  to  form  a  reserve  fund  which 
in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  society  is  devoted  to  some  pur- 
pose of  collective  utility. 

Similar  to  the  societies  above  described  in  economic  and  admin- 
istrative organization  and  in  legal  status  are  the  agricultural  banks 
[casse  agrarie)  which  have  arisen,  in  a  co-operative  form^,  in  Southern 
Italy  and  in  the  Islands,  as  a  result  of  the  special  laws  on  agricultural 
credit.  They  are  intended  to  act  as  intermediary  bodies  between 
the  central  credit  institutions  and  the  individual  farmers. 

In  regard  to  the  confessional  rural  banks,  it  may  be  noted  that 
they  are  specially  numerous  in  Venetia,  in  the  Province  of  Bergamo 
in  Kmilia  and  in  Sicil^^  where  they  are  grouped  in  diocesan  and 
provincial  federations  which,  besides  the  usual  objects  of  co-ordin- 
ating the  work  of  their  affiliated  societies,  of  representing  them 
and  inspecting  them,  sometimes  al^o  act  as  banks,  centralizing  theii 
surplus  capital  and  supplying  capital  to  those  which  are  in  need 
of  it. 

Table  I  (pages  58  and  59)  shows  the  position  of  the  societies 
affiliated  to  the  local  federations  of  Catholic  rural  banks,  53  in 
number,  on  31  December  1920. 

There  are  also  the  following  federations,  for  each  of  which  we 
give  in  brackets  the  number  of  affiliated  banks:  Forli  (33),  Verona 
(33),  Mileto  (30),  Salerno  (29),  Catania  (19),  Parma  (25),  Gorizia  (24), 
Caltanissetta  (16),  Udine  (16),  Albenga  (14),  Pisa  (14),  Mondovi  (11), 
Avezzano  (10),  Benevento  (10),  Mantua  (10),  Palermo  (10),  Tortona 
(7),  Cremona  (6),  Caserta  (5),  Como  (5),  Terni  (4),  Trieste  (4),  Fano 
(?),  Modena  (?).  To  the  1,011  banks  shown  in  the  table  must  therefore 
be  added  the  335  affiliated  to  these  federations.  We  thus  obtain  a 
total  of  1,346  societies  affiliated  to  the  various  federations.  To  these 
again  must  be  added  582  isolated  societies,  making  a  total  of  1,928 
rural  banks  on  31  December  1920.  The  table,  as  we  have  indicated, 
contains  statistics  relating  to  only  986  of  these  societies.     The  stat- 
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istics  for  31  December  1921,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  will 
show  a  new  and  greater  progress  in  these  beneficent  organizations 
of  co-operative  credit. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  previous  statistics  relating  to  31  December  191 8.  These  showed 
the  position  of  1,117  banks,  or  131  more  than  in  the  later  statistics. 

The  principal  figures  were  as  follow  : 

lyiras 

Owned  capital 4>^39>555 

Deposits 204,883,186 

lyoans  to  members 64,519,257 

Cash  in  bank 89,640,413 

State  securities 46,796,613 

Cash  in  hand 6,679,409 

Sundry  assets 22,264,217 

Sundry  liabilities 15,128,008 

Total  business  done 454,550,613 

By  merely  comparing  the  absolute  figures  of  the  two  statistics 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  rural  banks.  If 
we  take  into  account  that  the  statistics  of  1918  relate  to  1,117  banks 
and  those  of  1920  to  986,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  increase  in 
the  business  done  was  about  y8  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  de- 
posits, amounting  to  82  per  cent.,  in  the  loans  (84  per  cent.)  and 
in  the  sums  on* current  accoimt  (83  per  cent.)  are  noteworthy.  Even 
the  value  of  the  State  securities  held  b3^  the  banks  showed  an  in- 
crease of  55  per  cent.,  while  the  owned  capital  increased  by  20  per 
cent.     The  other  items  have  also  increased. 

The  federations  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  all  affiliated  to  the 
Italian  Federation  of  Catholic  Rural  Banks  (Rome),  which  in  its 
turn  is  a  member  of  the  Italian  Co-operative  Confederation  (Rome), 
the  great  central  bod}^  for  the  co-ordination  and  direction  of  the 
Catholic  economic  and  social  organizations  in  Italy. 

The  non-confessional  rural  banks  are  grouped  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Italian  Rural  Banks,  founded  in  Rome  in  1907,  to 
which  are  affiliated  about  450  societies.  The  essential  object  of  this 
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No. 


Table  I.  —  Position  of  the  Rural  Banks  belongs 


Federation 
of  rural  banks 


Number 

of 
banks 


Number 

of 
members 


Owned        ' 
capital         I 


Deposits 


I,oans 
to  member? 


1  Amatrice    .    .    • 

2  Ancona  .... 

3  Aosta  .       •        • 

4  Arezzo    .... 

5  Ascoli  Piceuo   . 

6  Asti 

7  Bergamo        •    - 

8  Bologna .... 

9  Brescia    .... 

10  Cosenza  ... 

11  Crema     .... 

12  Faenza        ... 

13  Ferrara  .    •    .    . 

14  Firenze   .    .    •    ■ 

15  Lodi    ..... 

16  Milano    .... 

17  Nicastro .    .    .    . 

18  Padova  .... 

19  Pavia  ..... 

20  Pesaro-Urbino  . 

21  Pistoia    .... 

22  i    Reggie  Calabria 

23  I    Reggio  Emilia  . 

24  Rieti 

25  Roma 

26  Rovigo    .... 

27  Torino 

28  Trento    .... 

29  i    Treviso   .... 


Total  (i) 


5 
12 

9 
16 

25 
6 
58 
90 
26 
69 
12 
42 
35 
32 
20 
16 
6 
18 
20 

24 

58 

30 

8 

7 
61 
52 
47 
183 
24 


2,197 

477 

572 

6,756 

7,360 

3,064 
4,133 

4,470 
2,499 

210 
1,549 


3,160 


,192 


3,706 


2,191 


liras 
82,247 
23,286 
12,218 
43,099 

61,232 

329,089 

272,131 

218,219 

325,428 

32,095 

227,734 

135,855 

85,602 

44,823 

58,079 

11,432 

88,793 

32,551 

62,531 

134,692 

6,585 

57,639 

20,201 

562,204 

114,639 

357,083 

1,465,193 
102,063 


liras 
3,032,868 
3,406,207 
1,645,871 
4.-361,056 

3,066,604 
21,495.723 
16,149,793 
10,359,300 
53,303,096 

2,471,189 

15.413,351 
4,765,624 
6,696,780 
4.940,320 
2,646,190 

1,199,115 
1,240,154 
2,149,708 
4,260,936 
14,281,332 

5.037.817 

1,788,010 

1,182,055 

22,717,825 

4,959,033 

41.598,486 

64,685,915 

10,414,626 


4,966,756      329,268,998       104,561,715 


(i)  The  totals  refer  to  only  986  banks.     The  vSlight  apparent  discrepancies  are  due  to  the  omission 
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Local  Federations  on  31  December  1920. 


Cash 

• 
state 

Cash 

Sundry 

Sundrj- 

Total   business 

in  bank 

securities 

in  hand 

assets 

liabilities 

done 

liras 

liras 

liras 

liras 

liras 

liras 

687,040 

1,009,160 

86,903 

504,281 

I20,n8 

6,740,468 

897.174 

150,980 

48,424 

123.658 

291,076 

7,471,171 

202,791 

1,140,060 

33,374 

73,643 

7,606 

3,331,394 

1,119,189 

481,624 



278,568 

1,198,868 

141,876 

9,092,065 

320,962 

1,259,552 

173,890 

101,190 

568,412 

7,392,498 

7,799,294 

5,559,805 

447,085 

3,036,005 

1,369,513 

46,388,653 

7.344,198 

5,141,017 

327.244 

1,456,959 

914,868 

3,4673,588 

1,925,770 

3,497 

234,262 

4,081,082 

537,653 

2,2230,348 

25,962,368 

6.857,707 

1,876,814 

715,096 

912,035 

109,081,120 

837,171 

38,589 

90,772 

266,660 

167,728 

■ 

5,342,027 

6,938,642 

2,846,742 

314,410 

1,335,473 

356,967 

31,996,107 

1,853,002 

359,087 

148,215 

325,010 

497,956 

10,798,872 

2,229,749 

755,122 

286,469 

486,288 

309,343 

14,183,452 

1,539,488 

901,965 

260,002 

99,281 

275,874 

10,522,036 

820,854 

894,454 

109,547 

213,723 

89,122 

5,586,786 

212,673 

150,836 

23,035 

245,294 

25,056 

2,471,210 

399,792 

185,520 

39,465 

385,922 

122,946 

2,903,787 

760,402 

323  587 

56,019 

115,125 

27,776 

4,420,072 

120,428 

742,339 

131,545 

1,408,269 

167,986 

8,982,908 

4,404,646 

7,154,127 

295,711 

393,649 

316,706 

29,465,46: 

1,475,522 

1,078,297 

178,583 

438,588 

186,264 

10,461,335 

436,592 

629,421 

44,375 

178,756 

210,966 

4,113,233 

353,759 

69,315 

41,941 

468,931 

15,886 

2,436,286 

9,010,614 

•3,569,168 

851,122 

6,867,839 

550,886 

47,661,833 

1,464,530 

184.643 

99,832 

614,080 

329,212 

10,805,771 

15,526,184 

14,149,498 

901,997 

4,168,577 

5,667,721 

95,246,583 

50,215,812 

4,766,131 

1,471,022 

3,877.160 

10,049,739 

152,401,697 

3,935,106 

2,802,971 

265,807 

1,029,002 

1,437.111 

23,907,604 

48,803,763 

63,214,725 

9,116,347 

35,108,022 

25,668,419 

719,808,350 

-he  centesimi. 
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federation  is  to  bind  together  the  non-confessional  rural  banks  ''  in 
a  single  centre,  which  shall  promote  their  formation,  foster  their 
development,  safeguard  and  further  their  interests  by  every  suitable 
means."  In  carrying  out  this  programme,  the  Federation  established 
a  National  Bank  of  Italian  Rural  Banks  which  started  business  in 
19 15  and  between  191 5  and  1922  granted  loans  to  the  amoimt  of 
more  than  50,000,000  liras. 

The  position  on  31  December  1921  of  the  450  affiliated  banks  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

I,iras 

Deposits 80,596,416 

l/oans  to  members  . 38,881,203 

Sales  of  agricultural  machines  and  other  goods  20,350,759 

State  securities  held 18,585,808 

Cash  in  bank 19,496,534 

Reserve  funds 2,897,152 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  National  Federation  has  organ- 
ized a  service  of  inspection  of  its  affiliated  banks,  who  willingly  sub- 
mit to  it.     The  service  has  produced  excellent  results. 

§  2.  Co-operative  societies 

FOR    THE    purchase    OF    REQUISITES. 

Joint  purchase  —  an  important  branch  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  object  is  to  protect  the  farmers  against  the 
exaggerated  prices  and  often  inferior  (quality  of  their  requisites  — 
is  carried  on  in  Italy  by  various  types  of  society  :  technical  associa- 
tions, agricultural   unions,   rural  banks   and   agricultural  consortia. 

The  most  important  group  is  that  which  comprises  the  agricul- 
tural consoitia  and  the  agricultural  unions.  The  consortia  are  or- 
ganized in  the  form  of  co-operative  societies  with  limited  liability 
and  their  area  of  operations  is  usually  confined  to  a  single  district 
[circondario] .  Their  object  is  to  acquire  directly,  either  individually 
or  in  association  with  other  bodies  or  through  the  medium  of  their 
federation,  machinery  and  implements  and  all  those  materials  and 
means  of  production  which  are  required  where  agriculture  is  carried 
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on,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  strict  inspection  so  as  to  be  able 
to  guarantee  the  quality  to  the  purchasing  members. 

As  appears  from  a  recent  inquiry  (i)  carried  out  by  the  Italiar 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Consortia,  these  bodies  and  the  kindred 
societies  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  1920  as  compared  with 
iQio,  the  last  date  at  which  statistics  had  previously  been  compiled. 
This  increase  is  closely  connected  with  the  growing  use  of  machi- 
nery and  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  agriculture.  The  following  figures 
are  sufficient  to  prove  this. 

Table  II.  —  Members,  Share  Capital,  Reserves  and  Sales. 

1910  1920 

Societies  and  institutions  affiliated  to  the 

Italian    Federation    of    Agricultural 

Consortia  : 

Societies  mainly  economic 450  589 

vSocieties  and  institutions  for  propa- 
ganda and  credit 151  320 

Total  number  of  societies  and  insti- 
tutions       601  909 

Societies  which  have  furnished  returns  and 

to  which  the  statistics  relate  ....  420  539 

Number  of  members 124,848  312,590 

lyiras  lyiras 

Share  capital 9,689,224         30,286,278 

Reserve  funds 3,70^,355        20,051,298 

Goods  supplied .     80,957,984       808,938,939 

A  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  members 
in  all  the  institutions,  but  more  particularly  in  the  large  consortia 
the  area  of  operations  of  which  embraces  a  province. 

The  figure  of  about  312,000  members  in  539  consortia  and  kin- 
dred bodies  does  not  represent  the  full  number  of  agricultuiists 

(l)    I   CONSORZI  AGRARI  COOPERATIVI    E   LE  SOCIETA   AFFINI,   NOTE   STATISTICHE  :    19IO- 

192 1.  Federazione  Italiana  dei  Consorzi  Agrari,  Piacenza,  1921. 
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belonging  to  co-operative  organizations,  since  many  consortia  enum- 
erate as  single  members  societies  which  in  their  turn  include  large 
groups  of  cultivators.  Equally  noteworthy  is  the  increase  in  the 
share  capital,  the  reserves,  and  the  value  of  goods  supplied  (fertil- 
izers, spraying  materials,  seeds,  feeding  stiiffs,  fuel,  machines). 
The  value  of  the  goods  supplied  increased  almost  tenfold  between 
1910  and  1920,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  high  level  reached 
by  the  prices  of  agricultural  requisites  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  make  the  total  figures  of  1920  so  large. 

As  has  been  said,  the  agricultural  consortia  usually  confine  their 
operations  to  a  restricted  area,  which  rarely  exceeds  the  limits  of  a 
single  province,  but  in  order  that  their  work  may  be  more  effective 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  get  into  touch  with  the  great  national 
and  foreign  markets  and  should  combine  to  form  a  central  organ- 
ization which  shall  co-ordinate  their  principal  functions.  For  about 
thirty  years  the  institution  w^hich  has  fulfilled  the  necessary  function  of 
linking  together  the  agricultural  consortia  and  acted  as  a  great  centre 
of  supply  for  them  has  been  the  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Con- 
sortia of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  was  established  on  10  April  1892 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural  co-operation  by  propaganda 
and  consolidating  it  by  acting  as  a  trading  centre.  Its  head  office 
is  at  Piacenza  and  it  has  regional  offices  in  Rome  and  in  Naples  and 
an  office  for  maritime  transport  in  Genoa.  The  following  statistics 
indicate  its  development  between  1892  and  1921. 

TABI.E    III.    ~    Development    of    the    Italian    Federation 
of  Agricultural  Consortia  between  1892  and  1921. 

Years  Affiliated  Number  ^a^nTre?e?ve'  ^^^Ine  oi 

^^^^^  associations         of  shares  funds  =°°*^^  sujplied 

Iviras  I,iras 

1892 56     158      4,200      700,000 

1902 300    2,058     96,692     4,000,000 

I9I2 693    5,999     246,506    18,500,000 

1920 909      23,499      1,879,383      258,500,000 

1921 939        23,143        2,138,242        352,000,000 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  939  institutions  affiliated  to  the 
Federation  include  in  their  turn  many  small  associations  which  thus 
indirectly  come  within  the  orbit  of  the  national  central  association. 
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Besides  its  purely  business  functions,  the  Federation  has  always 
carried  on  extensive  and  useful  work  in  the  field  of  education  and  tech- 
nical propaganda  amongst  farmers,  devoting  considerable  sums  to 
this  purpose.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant technical  and  economic  raral  problems  by  means  of  inquiries 
and  publications  entrusted  to  specialists  of  the  highest  competence. 
Recently  it  formed  a  "  Permanent  Committee  of  Agriciiltural  Eco- 
nomic  Studies  "  w^hich  meets  to  consider  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  agricultural  economy  and  agricultural  policy.  The  Federation 
is  thus  not  only  a  powerful  biisiness  organization,  but  also  an  important 
factor  in  agricultural  progress  and  an  influential  promoter  of  solid- 
arity amongst  the  Italian  farmers. 

Another  important  group  of  societies  for  the  purchase  of  requis- 
ites is  that  of  the  "  agricultural  unions  ",  numbering  about  800, 
combined  in  64  local  federations,  which  in  their  turn  are  combined 
in  the  National  Federation  of  Agricultural  Unions,  founded  in  1917 
for  the  purpose  of  safegiiarding  the  economic  interests  of  the  institu- 
tions of  which  the  main  object  is  the  carrying  on  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  The  principal  means  adopted  by  the  Federation  are  : 
(a)  to  represent  the  affiliated  agricultural  federations,  rural  unions 
and  agricultural  associations  and  to  further  their  progress  by  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  from  the  public  authorities  provisions  better  suited 
to  the  importance  of  their  functions  and  the  utility  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  (b)  to  promote  the  formation  of  new  agricultural  unions,  fed- 
erations and  associations  ;  {c)  to  help  in  extending  as  much  as  poss- 
ible co-operation  for  the  purchase  of  requisites,  for  cultivation  and 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  in  Italy  and  abroad  ;  {d)  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  fertilizers,  seeds,  machines  and  whatever  else  may  be 
required  in  agriculture  ;  (e)  to  assist  in  financing  the  affiliated  societies 
and  to  form  associations  in  partnership  (i)  with  them  and  with 
kindred  undertakings  ;  (/)  in  general,  to  provide  for  the  agricultural 
associations  a  centre  of  information,  of  technical  and  legal  advice 
and  of  commercial  and  financial  assistance  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  farmers  and  of  the  country. 

(i)  The  associations  in  partnership  [associazioni  in  partecipazione)  for  joint  purchases 
are  based  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Articles  2 33  to  2 38  of  the  Commercial  Code,  according 
to  which  a  merchant  or  commercial  company  can  give  to  one  or  more  persons  or  companies 
a  share  in  the  proirts  or  in  the  losses  (if  there  are  any)  of  one  or  more  commercial  operations. 
The  association  has  no  legal  existence  in  relation  to  third  parties.  The  participants  are 
bomid  to  accept  delivery  of  the  goods  subscribed  for  and  have  the  right  to  examine  the  ac- 
count of  profits  and  losses. 
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The  Federation  cariies  on  a  many-sided  work.  In  the  social 
sphere,  its  work  is  specially  directed  to  co-operative  propaganda  and 
to  giving  assistance  to  the  affiliated  societies.  To  make  this 
work  effective  a  special  office  was  established  in  Rome,  to  the 
initiative  of  which  is  due  the  formation  of  many  societies,  parti- 
cularly in  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  In  the  commercial  sphere, 
the  business  usually  takes  the  form  of  supplying  goods  to  the  various 
associations,  but  for  the  kinds  of  goods  most  largely  in  demand 
the  Federation  almost  alwa3^s  makes  joint  purchases  by  means  of 
contracts  stipulated  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  affiliated 
co-operative  societies.  In  some  cases  the  Federation  also  arranges 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  requisites  (such  as  sulphate  of 
copper)  and,  lastly,  it  arranges  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  for 
its  members.  The  main  work  is  done  through  the  societies  of  North- 
ern Italy.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  business  of  the  Federation 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  in  the  year  ended  30  June  1920  the 
total  business  done  (incomings  and  outgoings)  was  197,030,121  liras,  of 
which  more  than  50,000,000  liras  represented  sales  of  goods. 

§  3.  Co-operative  societies  for  production  and  vSai.e. 

This  form  of  co-operation  is  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  Italy  ; 
we  will  note  only  those  types  which  have  so  far  attained  the  greatest 
development. 

(a)  Co-operative  Dairy  Societies. 

The  co-operative  dair^^  societies  arose  spontaneously  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  utilizing  milk  on  industrial  lines.  They  first  sprang 
up,  in  fact,  amongst  the  mountains,  where  the  holdings  are  smallest 
and  combined  action  is  indispensable  if  milk  production  is  to  be  made 
profitable.  The  earliest  societies  were  formed  in  Agordino  and  in 
Friuli  and  then  gradually  they  spread  throughout  the  whole  Alpine 
region,  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Sondrio,  Como,  Brescia,  No- 
vara  and  Turin  ;  they  then  spread  to  the  plains,  being  formed  in  the 
Provinces  of  Treviso,  Vicenza,  Reggio  Emilia,  and  Parma,  and  finall}' 
they  gradually  became  prevalent  in  almost  all  the  regions  of  the 
North. 

Historically  the  co-operative  dairies  have  assumed  three  differ- 
ent forms.     The  first  and  most   rudimentary  is  that  of  the   mutual 
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loan  of  milk,  or  the  fmnily  turn  system  (i).  It  consisted  in  the  group- 
ing together  of  some  small  milk-producers  who  lent  milk  to  each  other 
according  to  a  rotation  determined  in  advance,  in  order  to  have  on 
each  occasion  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  to  handle  and  so  to 
avoid  the  disadvantages  of  having  to  handle  daily  a  quantity  of  milk 
too  small  to  make  good  butter  or  cheese,  or  to  keep  the  milk  too  long 
in  order  to  accumulate  an  adequate  quantity.  The  milk  was  handled 
successively  in  the  houses  of  the  different  members  of  the  group  ; 
the  member  whose  turn  it  was  provided  the  premises,  the  labour,  the 
utensils,  the  fuel,  the  rennet,  etc.,  and  kept  back  a  certain  part  of 
the  products  beyond  what  belonged  to  him  in  respect  of  his  own 
milk,  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  or  else,  and  this  was  the  more 
usual  method,  having  previously  taken  at  different  times  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group  as  much  milk  as  he  received  on  the  day  or  days 
when  it  was  his  turn,  he  kept  for  himself  the  whole  of  the  produce. 
However,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  this  system  had  not  a  few  defects. 
In  particular,  it  compelled  every  member  to  keep  premises  and  uten- 
sils large  enough  for  the  manipulation  of  the  milk  of  the  whole  group. 
In  the  second  place,  the  produce  could  not  be  uniform  in  type,  since 
its  quality  depended  on  the  greater  or  less  skill  of  the  hand  which 
manipulated  it.  Moreover,  the  milk  was  collected  for  the  advantage 
of  the  various  members  at  different  times  and  so  their  returns  varied 
considerably.  These  defects  soon  suggested  a  better  system,  known 
as  that  of  the  society  turn  {turnario  sociale),  still  very  widespread, 
particularly  in  the  Alpine  regions.  In  this  system  the  member 
whose  turn  it  is  to  take  the  produce  provides  the  wood,  the  rennet 
and  the  salt,  but  unlike  the  system  just  described,  the  manipulation 
is  done  in  common  premises,  with  common  utensils,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  dairyman  elected  by  the  group.  The  produce  is  directly 
consumed  by  the  members.  However,  even  in  this  case,  though  to 
a  less  degree,  the  member  feels  the  difference  of  the  more  or  less 
favourable  season  in  which  his  turn  falls  and  of  the  greater  or  less 
success  of  the  manipulation.  These  dairies  tend,  therefore,  to  be 
reorganized  on  industrial  Hues.  The  transformation  usually  takes 
place  spontaneously,  as  the  system  already  contains  the  factors  which 
give  life  to  the  co-operative  dairy,  properly  so-called,  which  is  the  third 
form  adopted.  The  co-operative  dairy  is  worked  on  the  following 
system  :  the  milk  is  handled  in  common,  with  common  utensils  and 

(i)  This  form  still  exists  in  some  districts,  but  it  will  probably  disappear. 
5  —  Ec.  ing. 
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means,  by  a  dairyman  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  manipulation  of  the 
produce.  Instead  of  being  distributed  in  kind,  all  turns  are  abolished, 
the  produce  is  kept  at  the  premises  of  the  society  and  sold  on  the  soc- 
iety's account,  either  to  the  members  or  to  outsiders.  The  members 
distribute  the  returns  amongst  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  milk 
supplied  and  they  contribute  to  the  expenses  in  the  same  proportion. 
They  are  thus  directly  interested  in  the  undertaking  and  watch  over 
its  working. 

As  regards  the  form  of  organization,  the  co-operative  dairies 
in  Italy  are  still  for  the  most  part  unregistered  societies.  Those 
which  are  legally  constituted  generally  take  the  form  of  co-operative 
societies  with  limited  liability,  the  share  capital  being  subscribed 
by  the  milk  producers  themselves.  They  undertake  also  the  sale  of 
the  produce.  The  installation  of  premises  for  handling  the  milk  and 
the  provision  of  the  requisites  are  made  by  obtaining  loans  from 
various  bodies  or  from  private  individuals.  The  members  arrange 
for  the  consignment  of  the  milk,  on  the  value  of  which  they  receive 
a  payment  on  account,  subject  to  definite  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  profits  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
of  milk  supplied  after  a  portion  has  been  allocated  to  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  capital,  another  portion  to  the  reserve  fund  and  a 
further  portion  to  depreciation  of  the  plant.  The  society  is  managed 
by  a  Committee  of  Management,  a  group  of  members  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  task  of  watching  over  the  technical  and  economic  working 
of  the  undertaking. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  1,400  co-operative  dairies  in 
Italy.  More  than  300  are  affiliated  to  the  National  Union  of  Co-oper- 
ative Dairies,  with  headquarters  in  Rome,  which  was  formed  in  1907 
to  co-ordinate  the  co-operative  dair^dng  movement,  to  watch  over 
and  assist  the  co-operative  dairies,  to  promote  their  formation  and 
to  provide  for  everything  which  can  prove  useful  in  this  branch  of 
co-operation.  Around  it  have  risen  the  Federations  of  Reggio  Emi- 
lia, Bergamo,  Agordo,  Cremona,  Schio  and  Novara.  The  Co-operative 
Dairy  of  Soresina,  in  the  Province  of  Cremona,  deserves  special  men- 
tion ;  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest  dairy  undertakings  in  Eu- 
rope, and  for  its  admirable  organization,  for  its  working,  for  the 
quality  of  its  produce,  which  is  in  large  part  exported,  it  may  serve 
as  an  example  to  many  countries  where  the  dairying  industry  is  highly 
developed. 
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(b)  The  Co-operative   Vinegrowers'  Societies 
and  the  Co-operative    Distilleries, 

There  are  about  170  societies  belonging  to  this  group,  of  which 
35  are  in  the  Province  of  Alessandria,  15  in  that  of  Pa  via,  14  in  that 
of  Cuneo,  11  in  that  of  Rome,  etc.  They  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bulking  the  grapes  of  the  individual  members  in  order  to  obtain 
a  uniform  type  of  wine  and  to  dispose  of  it  on  better  conditions. 
They  usually  take  the  form  of  co-operative  societies  with  limited 
liability  and  variable  capital  or  of  societies  regulated  by  the  Civil 
Code.  They  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the  produce,  some  of  them  en- 
tering into  relations  with  the  co-operative  distributive  societies  of 
the  large  towns,  others  opening  shops  in  the  centres  of  consumption 
and  entrusting  the  sale  to  a  special  employee.  They  usually  obtain 
the  necessary  working  capital  from  the  members'  shares  or  from  local 
popular  credit  institutions. 

Some  good  societies  have  been  formed  in  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy,  and  some  are  also  to  be  foimd  in  Central  Italy  (at  Frascati, 
Albano,  Marino,  Castelgandolfo,  etc.)  and  in  Sicily.  Amongst  the 
best  organized  and  best  managed  are  the  vinegrowers'  societies  of 
Oltrepo  Pavese,  formed  between  1902  and  1906,  in  one  of  the  regions 
of  Italy  in  which  the  vine  is  most  intensively  ctiltivated  and  the  hold- 
ings are  smallest.  The  oldest  and  most  important  is  that  of  Mon- 
tubeccaria,  in  the  Province  of  Pa  via,  formed  in  1902,  after  which 
came  those  of  vSanta  Maria  della  Versa,  MontCvScano,  San  Damiano 
al  Colle,  Scorzoletta,  Canneto  Pavese  and  in  the  other  part  of  the 
district  of  Voghera,  those  of  Casteggio,  Torrazza  Coste  and  Retorbido. 

The  Co-operative  Vinegrowers'  Society  of  Montubeccaria  has  a 
capacity  of  more  than  15,000  hectolitres.  The  same  is  true  of  that 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Versa  ;  the  others  possess  wine- vats  capable 
of  holding  6,000  to  7,000  hectolitres.  The  members  are  not  obliged 
to  consign  all  their  grapes  to  the  society.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the  prox- 
imity of  important  centres  of  consumption  in  T^ombardy  and  the 
custom  of  certain  classes  of  consumers  to  buy  grapes  and  to  make 
wine  at  home,  it  is  not  desired  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
local  trade,  which  always  brings  in  high  prices  for  certain  small 
lots.  Each  member  is  therefore  only  asked  to  consign  a  part  of 
his  grapes  to  the  society,  being  such  quantity  as  is  required  to  as- 
sure the  continued  existence  and  working  of  the  society.  He  is  given 
the  right  to  consign  to  the  society,  within  the  limits  of  the  available 
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capacity,  the  remainder  of  his  grapes  if  he  is  unable  to  dispose  of  them 
to  advantage.  Immediately  after  the  gathering  of  the  grapes  a 
large  percentage  of  the  value  of  his  grapes  is  paid  on  account  to  each 
member.  At  the  end  of  the  business  year  the  balance  is  distributed, 
account  being  taken  of  the  quality  of  the  grapes,  which  are  classed 
in  three  or  four  grades  according  to  the  place  where  the  vineyard  is 
situated  and  the  sugar-content  of  the  must. 

To  aid  the  weaker  vinegrowers'  societies,  to  prevent  competi- 
tion between  the  societies  and  to  dispose  of  considerable  quantities 
of  wine  so  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  large  contracts,  the  societies 
of  Oltrepo  Pavese  have  established  a  federation  with  a  capital  of 
100,000  liras,  subscribed  by  the  societies  themselves,  with  its  own 
wine-making  establishment  at  Stradella  and  shops  for  the  sale  of 
wine  at  Pavia,  Milano,  Monza,  Savona,  Spezia,  Piacenza,  Bergamo, 
etc.  The  Federation  collects  the  wine  made  by  the  affiliated  socie- 
ties so  as  to  produce  uniform  types  of  wine  and  sell  them.  The  so- 
cieties however  remain  distinct,  with  separate  accounts,  capital 
and  management ;  they  have  towards  the  Federation  the  same  ob- 
ligations which  the  members  have  towards  the  societies  themselves, 
that  is  they  must  consign  a  part  of  their  wine  to  it,  remaining  free 
to  sell  the  rest  as  they  can.  The  Federation  had  a  turn-over  of  40,000 
liras  in  its  first  year  (1910)  and  of  226,000  liras  in  its  third  year  ; 
it  reached  half  a  million  liras  in  its  fifth  year  (1914)  and  continued 
to  progress  until  its  turn-over  exceeded  a  million  liras  in  191 7.  It 
now  sells  on  an  average  1,500  hectolitres  per  month  and,  at  present 
prices,  its  turn-over  exceeds  two  million  liras  per  year. 

Lastly  it  may  be  noted  that  the  National  Federation  of  Co-oper- 
ative Vinegrowers'  Societies  {FederaHone  Nazionalc  delle  Cantine 
Sociali)  has  recently  been  formed.  More  than  70  societies  are  affiliated 
to  it  and  will  certainly  derive  considerable  advantage  from  its 
formation. 

The  co-operative  distilleries  are  also  becoming  more  numerous  ; 
there  are  now  about  40.  The  most  important  is  that  of  Frascati 
which  has  already  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years  (i).  We  may 
also  mention  the  co-operative  distilleries  of  Marino,  Velletri,  Albano, 
Monterotondo,   Genzano,   Montecompatri,   Viterbo,   Vignanello,  etc. 


(i)  The  Co-operative  Distillery  of  Frascati  in  the  last  year  handled  18,599  quintals  of 
vinaccia,  from  which  were  produced  817  hectolitres  of  absolute  alcohol  and  900  quintals  of 
creain  of  tartar. 
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(c)  Co-operative  Chemical  Manure  Factories. 

These  societies  were  formed  to  put  a  check  upon  the  excessive 
pretensions  of  manufacturers  of  chemical  fertiHzers  and  to  reduce 
the  prices.  They  take  the  form  of  co-operative  societies  with  Hm- 
ited  liability  and  variable  capital  and  usually  sell  to  the  farmers 
through  the  medium  of  the  local  agricultural  societies.  Their  members 
have  the  right  to  obtain  supplies  of  fertilizers  from  them  to  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  their  shares.  In  some  co-operative 
societies  this  right  is  converted  into  an  obligation,  subject  to  special 
rules,  and  in  that  case  the  members  are  obliged  to  acquire  a  certain 
quantity  of  fertilizers,  which  they  even  sell  to  non-members.  The 
establishment  of  co-operative  superphosphate  factories  is  usually 
promoted  by  the  agricultural  consortia,  the  supply  of  superphos- 
phate being  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  business. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20  factories  of  this  kind.  Their 
production  in  1920  was  about  1,400,000  quintals,  but  their  normal 
productive  capacity  is  as  much  as  2,775,000  quintals  per  annum. 
The  Vercelli  Factory  has  an  annual  productive  capacity  of  300;000 
quintals  ;  the  factories  of  Secugnago  (Province  of  Milan)  and  of 
Portogruaro  (Province  of  Venice)  250,000  quintals  ;  that  of  Ravenna 
180,000  quintals;  that  of  S.  Klpidio  a  Mare  (Province  of  i^scoli 
Piceno),  160,000  quintals  ;  that  of  Cremona,  150,000  quintals,  etc. 

(d)  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Vegetables  and  Fruity  Co-oper- 
ative Nurseries,  Co-operative  Cocoon-drying  Societies,   etc. 

There  are  in  Italy  more  than  15  co-operative  oil-mills,  numerous 
co-operative  mills  and  bakeries  in  Piedmont  and  I^ombardy,  a  co- 
operative feeding-cake  factorj^  at  Piacenza  and  another  at  Fioren- 
zuola  d'Arda  belonging  to  the  co-operative  agricultural  consortium 
of  that  place,  a  co-operative  society  for  the  management  of  nursery 
gardens  at  Canneto  suU'Oglio  (Province  of  Mantua).  The  Co-oper- 
tative  Nursery  Gardens  of  Canneto  suH'Oglio  may  be  described  as 
typical  of  this  kind  of  society  in  Italy.  It  was  formed  in  191 1,  on 
the  initiative  of  a  small  groxip  of  local  market -gardeners  ;  they  pro- 
posed to  safeguard  the  nursery  business,  to  regulate  it  and  to  extend 
nursery  gardening  in  the  district  of  Canneto,  to  sell  jointly  the  plants 
cultivated  by  the  members  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cultivating 
mulberry  trees,  forest  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  fruit  trees.     They 
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propose  also  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  modern 
scientific  cultivation  amongst  the  members.  The  members  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  the  society  offers  in  the  collective  sale,  but  must 
always  sell  through  it  the  plants  produced,  consigning  to  it  the  most 
vigorous  and  commercially  the  most  prized.  This  society  has  a  var- 
iable capital  and  contains  86  members,  all  of  them  small  tenants 
or  small  owners.  The  area  under  nursery  gardens  in  Canneto  and 
the  surrounding  district  is  150  hectares.  The  society  also  manages 
large  nursery  gardens  in  Calabria  ;  it  supplies  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  agricultural  associations,  consortia,  schools  and  itinerant 
lecturers  ;  it  has  organized  a  special  service  of  packing  so  perfect 
as  to  permit  the  plants  readily  to  grow,  no  matter  to  what  distances 
they  may  have  been  sent.  The  society  further  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive  propaganda  for  the   better  attainments  of  the  ends   in  view. 

The  movement  of  the  tobacco-growers  towards  co-operation  is 
also  characteristic ;  they  seek  to  eliminate  the  industrial  undertak- 
ings and  turn  to  their  own  benefit  the  very  lucrative  tobacco  trade 

As  to  the  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  produce,  properly 
so-called,  we  may  note  some  societies  for  the  sale  of  table  grapes 
in  the  Province  of  Piacenza,  and  others  for  the  sale  of  wool  and  of 
eggs,  but  the  most  important  group  of  such  societies  is  that  of  the 
co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Amongst 
these  the  most  interesting  are  the  Co-operative  Fruit  Export  Society 
of  Bagnolo  Piemonte,  the  Co-operative  Society  of  Cesena  for  the 
Export  of  Agricultural  Produce,  the  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Co-oper- 
ative Society  of  Pedaso  (Province  of  Ascoli  Piceno)  and  the  Co- 
operative Society  of  Jesi  for  the  Export  of  Agricultural  Produce. 

The  Co-operative  Society  of  Bagnolo  Piemonte,  founded  ten 
years  ago,  has  latterly  developed  so  considerably  that  it  has  opened 
two  branches  for  the  purchase  and  handling  of  fruit  at  Barge 
and  Paesana  and  a  branch  at  Turin  for  the  retail  sale  of  produce 
direct  to  the  consumer.  At  the  start  it  handled  a  few  hundreds 
of  quintals  of  fruit,  but  as  soon  as  its  foundations  had  been  solidly 
laid,  it  began  to  make  such  rapid  progress  that  in  191 7,  a  3^ear  w^hen 
production  was  abundant,  it  handled  more  than  30,000  quintals  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds. 

The  Co-operative  Society  of  Cesena,  formed  in  1905,  contains 
about  1,000  members.  Its  exports  in  1920  reached  a  total  value 
of  764,972   liras. 

The  Co-operative  Society  of  Pedaso  has  had  more  than  20  years 


Share 
capital 

Sales 

Net  Profits 

I,iras 

Uras 

Iviras 

253,923 

1,253,447 

38,886 

287,609 

1,647,360 

11,212 

291,804 

2,357,133 

23,391 

325,400 

4,452,023 

36,038 

350,094 

6,683,991 

24,702 
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of  prosperous  existence.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  by  up-to-date  methods  and  to  undertake 
their  export  and  joint  sale.  It  contains  more  than  800  members. 
The  progressive  development  of  the  Co-operative  Society  of  Jesi 
for  the  Export  of  Agricultural  Produce  during  the  last  five  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Years  Members 

I917-18 415 

1918-19 414 

1919-20 414 

1920-21 636 

1921-22 676 


The  Italian  Beekeeping  Federation,  formed  in  1904  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  honey  and  beeswax,  also  deserves  mention.  It 
is  a  co-operative  society  with  limited  liability  and  does  a  total  busi- 
ness (incomings  and  outgoings)  of  about  5,000,000  liras  a  year. 
It  contains  more  than  700  members. 

The  co-operative  cocoon-drying  societies  must  also  be  mentioned. 
First  formed  in  the  Province  of  Cremona,  they  are  spreading  with 
success  in  Friuli,  where  ten  were  at  work  in  1920,  at  Cividale,  Co- 
droipo,  I/atisana,  Palmanova,  Pordenone,  San  Daniele,  Spilimbergo, 
San  Vito  al  Tagliamento,  Tricesimo  and  Udine.  They  make  it  poss- 
ible for  the  members  to  sell  their  produce  at  the  most  favourable 
moment  without  being  subject  to  the  necessity  of  selling  the  live 
cocoons  at  too  low  prices.  The  aggregate  number  of  members  of 
the  ten  cocoon-drying  societies  in  1920  was  5,394  ;  the  number  of 
shares  subscribed  —  of  values  varying  from  25  to  50  liras  ~  was 
23,977,  and  the  share  capital  was  925,425  liras.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  5,394  members  were  small  producers, 
these  being  the  persons  w^ho  most  feel  the  need  of  a  strong  economic 
defence.  The  co-operative  cocoon-drying  societies  in  Friuli  in  1920 
collected  846,000  kilogrammes  of  cocoons,  or  about  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  region.  The  societies  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  banking  instittitions  the  sum  required  to  make  an  advance  to 
their  members,  a  sum  which  amounted  to  quite  12  millions  of  liras. 
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§  4.  The  CO-OPERATIVE  lyABOUR  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  were  formed  by  working  men,  particularly  b}^ 
navvies  and  woikers  in  the  building  trades,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  liberating  labour  from  dependence  upon  the  ordinary  contractors 
and  of  directly  undertaking  contracts  for  public  works  (construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  carr^dng  out  drainage, 
land  improvement  and  irrigation  works  and  works  of  preparing 
land  for  cultivation  or  making  changes  in  the  system  of  cultivation, 
etc.).  Favoured  by  special  laws  on  the  giving  of  public  contracts 
(Laws  of  12  May  1904,  No.  178,  of  19  April  1906,  No.  126,  and   of 

25  June  1909,  No.  422,  and  Regulations  of  12  February  191 1, 
No.  278),  they  rapidly  multiplied  and  grew  strong.  In  fact,  from 
small  societies,  containing  a  hundred  or  so  of  unemployed  carters 
and  navvies,  formed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  some  short 
embankment,  they  have  gradually  developed  into  huge  societies 
such  as  that  of  Ravenna,  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  modest 
undertakings  within  the  limits  of  its  province,  but  sends  large  squads 
of  men  to  all  parts  of  Italy  to  carry  out  important  drainage  works 
and  works  for  improving  and  rendering  fertile  vast  tracts  of  land. 

The  maximum  limit  for  the  contracts  given  on  special  terms 
to  such  societies,  which  are  dispensed  from  giving  the  caution-money 
demanded  by  the  public  administration  as  a  guarantee  for  execution 
of  the  contracts  which  they  make,  was  increased  by  the  I,aw  of 

26  September  1920,  No.  1,313,  to  1,000,000  liras.  The  societies  legally 
constituted  may  also  combine  together  in  consortia  to  compete 
for  larger  contracts  and  to  undertake  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
the  execution  of  public  works  for  the  State,  the  Provinces,  the  com- 
munes and  other  public  bodies.  The  maximum  amount  of  the  con- 
tract for  any  work  entrusted  to  these  consortia  is  5,000,000  liras 
(Decree  of  67  February  191 9,  No.  107,  amended  by  the  Royal  Decree 
of  12  February  1922,  No.  214),  but  this  limit  may  be  exceeded  when, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  Works,  the  administra- 
tion considers  that  the  consortia  offer  sufficient  technical  and  financial 
guarantees. 

The  co-operative  labour  societies  generally  take  the  form  of  soci- 
eties with  limited  liability,  in  which  each  member  is  liable  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  share  subscribed.  The  original 
members  must  be  at  least  nine  in  number.     To  be  able  to  obtain 
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public  contracts,  the  societies  must  apply  for  and  obtain  inscrip- 
tion in  special  registers  kept  at  the  Prefectures.  When  so  inscribed 
they  are  subject  to  Government  supervision,  exercized  through  special 
committees  at  each  prefecture  and  a  central  committee.  In  regard 
to  carrying  out  the  work,  there  are  no  special  legislative  provisions 
to  be  observed. 

The  fiscal  privileges  enjo3^ed  by  the  separate  societies  are  also 
enjoyed  by  the  consortia,  the  working  of  which  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  that  of  the  co-operative  societies.  The  consortia 
usually  undertake  more  important  works,  providing  for  carrying  them 
out  through  the  medium  of  the  associated  societies.  They  divide 
the  work  amongst  the  various  bodies,  maintain  the  necessary  col- 
laboration between  them,  organize  the  financing  and  the  technical 
and  administrative  direction  of  the  work  and  obtain  the  materials 
and  other  requisites  when  the  individual  societies  do  not  possess  them. 

At  the  end  of  January  1922  there  were  in  Italy  63  consortia 
of  co-operative  societies  legally  recognized  under  the  I^aw  of  25 
June  1909,  No.  422.  From  a  recent  inquiry  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  Social  Thrift  (i)  it  results  that  situation  of  40  of 
these  consortia  on  31  December  192 1  was  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Tabi,e  IV.  —  Situation  on  31  December  1921  of  40  Legally  Consti- 
tuted Consortia  of  Co-operative  Societies  for  Production  and  Labour. 


Number 

Associated  co-operative  societies 

Capital 

Region 

of 

Number 
of 

Number 

Owned 

works  carried 

consor- 

co-opera- 

of 

Subscribed 

Paid  up 

out  by  the 

tia 

tive 
societies 

members 

capital 

consortia 

lyiras 

I.iras 

I,iras 

I^iras 

lyiguria.    .    •    . 

2 

26 

3,147 

3,578,108 

614,469 

569,298 

21,043,189 

lyombardy    .    . 

3 

81 

6.650 

539,823 

75,550 

71,015 

10,156,784 

Venetia.    .    .    . 

10 

203 

22,226 

4,262,285 

546,700 

355,685 

18,973,472 

Emilia  .... 

10 

370 

56,245 

— . 

2,175,780 

1,790,001 

30,636,910 

Tuscany   .    .    . 

5 

no 

11,227 

1,312,964 

447>729 

324.094 

14,081,437 

The  Marches  . 

2 

35 

2,594 



41,300 

22,621 

3,005,285 

Rome    .... 

4 

57 

2,314 

393,487 

go, ^80 

49,490 

21,363,048 

Campania    .    . 

2 

27 

1,790 

135,492 

82,000 

42,000 

8,158,113 

Apulia  .... 

I 

14 

2,194 

122,609 

68,765 

59,492 

300,000 

Sicily    .... 

I 

II 

313 

29,349 

8,700 

6,480 

3,328,338 

Total   .    .    . 

40 

934 

108,700 

10,374,117 

4,151,973 

3,290,176 

131,046,576 

(i)  See  the  Bollettino  del  Lavoro  e  della  Previdenza  Sociale,  No.  6.  Rome,  December  1922. 
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It  is  necessary  that  some  body  should  control  the  work  of  the 
societies  and  their  consortia,  so  as  to  ensure  their  good  working, 
to  promote  agreements  between  co-operative  organizations  of  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  and  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  the  transference  to  other 
districts  of  groups  of  uneniplo3^ed,  and  to  influence  the  State  author- 
ities in  favour  of  co-operation.  For  these  purposes  regional  co-oper- 
ative organizations  have  been  formed  which,  in  their  turn,  are  affi- 
liated to  national  federations.  We  may  here  mention  the  National 
Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies  for  Production  and  Labour, 
with  headquarters  in  Rome,  which  is  the  central  organization  for 
the  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  the  movement.  In  order 
better  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  affiliated  bodies,  the  Federa- 
tion has  recently  formed  three  special  Sections.  Of  these  one  is 
for  assisting  the  societies  and  for  dealing  with  orders  to  pay ;  it  en- 
deavours to  hasten  the  settlement  of  all  negotiations  which  the  co- 
operative societies  may  have  with  the  central  State  administrations 
regarding  work  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken  and  sees  to  the  prompt 
cashing  of  the  orders  to  pay  issued  by  public  bodies  in  favour  of 
the  affiliated  societies.  The  Commercial  Section  sees  to  the  exchange 
and  sale  of  materials  and  requisites  between  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties and  their  consortia.  The  Insurance  Section  negotiates  with  the 
National  Accident  Insurance  Fund  {Cassa  Nazionale  Infortuni) 
with  a  view  to  solving  all  questions  of  insurance  which  interest  co- 
operative labour  societies.  Lastly  the  management  of  the  Federation  in- 
terests itself  in  all  questions  which  concern  co-operation  for  production 
and  labour,  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  movement. 

Generally  speaking  the  co-operative  labour  societies  have  been 
successful.  They  are  unquestionably  a  potent  means  of  uplifting 
the  working  classes,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  make  them  more 
attached  to  their  work,  giving  the  workers  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  satisfaction  of  being  their  own  masters,  the  certainty  of  enjoying 
the  full  fruits  of  their  labour  and  the  possibility  of  attaining  greater 
perfection  by  bringing  classes  and  organizations  together,  by  exer- 
cizing functions  and  facing  problems  which  they  would  otherwise 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

§  5.  The  co-operative  i.andhoi.ding  societies. 

These  societies  represent  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  char- 
acteristic forms  which  the  agricultural  co-operative  movement  takes 
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in  Italy.  They  are  associations  of  agricultural  labourers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  land  which  they  themselves  will  cultivate.  This 
is  done  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  means  of  a  tenancy  agreement 
(whence  the  name  of  affittanze  coUettive  ordinarily  given  to  these 
societies),  but  sometimes  by  means  of  a  produce-sharing  agreement 
{mezzadria,  terzeria,  etc.).  They  are  alwa^^s  legally  constituted  in 
the  form  of  co-operative  societies  with  either  limited  or  unlimited 
liability.  In  the  Province  of  Bergamo  they  also  take  the  form  of 
societies  with  imlimited  liability  regulated  by  the  Civil  Code. 

According  to  the  method  of  cultivating  the  land,  the  co-oper- 
ative landholding  societies  are  classified  as  societies  with  divided 
management  or  societies  with  joint  management.  The  societies 
with  divided  management  confine  themselves  to  taking  large  blocks 
of  land  from  the  landowners,  which  they  afterwards  divide  in  small 
lots  amongst  their  members.  In  the  societies  with  joint  management, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  members  cultivate  the  land  in  common,  under 
joint  management  and  technical  direction. 

The  societies  with  divided  management  are  the  most  numerous, 
but  in  those  with  joint  management  the  cultivation  is  more  inten- 
sive and  the  technical  methods  are  more  perfect.  In  these  latter 
the  members  take  turns  to  work  ;  this  is  an  interesting  attempt  to 
diminish  unemployment,  the  available  work  being  divided  amongst 
the  members,  the  number  of  whom  is  almost  always  greater  than 
the  land  actually  requires. 

The  societies  with  joint  management  are  mostly  due  to  socialist 
initiative  and  those  with  divided  management  to  Catholic  initiative, 
except  in  Sicily,  where  the  landholding  societies,  whether  socialist 
or  Catholic,  are  all  societies  with  divided  management. 

The  members  of  the  societies  with  joint  management  are  labour- 
ers ;  those  of  the  societies  with  divided  management  are  labourers, 
smaU  landowners  and  metayers.  Except  in  Upper  lyombardy  they 
do  not  live  on  the  land  cultivated,  but  in  villages  and  small  towns 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it. 

The  period  of  the  tenancy  varies  from  one  to  nine  or  even  fifteen 
years  and  the  lands  taken  on  a  collective  agreement  are  the  property 
either  of  the  State  or  of  other  bodies  or  of  private  individuals. 

Besides  the  management  of  the  land,  the  societies  usually  carry 
on  some  other  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  such  as 
the  joint  purchase  of  requisites  or  sale  of  produce,  the  joint  use  of 
agricultural    machinery,    the    manufacture    of    cheese,    the    mutual 
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insurance  of  live  stock,  or  the  provision  of  agricultural  credit,  whether 
as  intermediar>'  bodies  of  the  institutions  to  which  the  provision 
of  such  credit  is  entrusted  or  as  independent  deposit  and  loan  banks. 

Besides  the  economic  work  described,  the  co-operative  landhold- 
ing  societies  carry  on  a  more  or  less  active  work  for  the  moral  uplift 
of  the  members  estabhshing  vocational  schools  and  orphanages  and 
organizing  short  courses  of  agricultural  lectures  or  educational  lec- 
tures of  a  popular  type. 

In  Sicily  and  Upper  Ivombardy  the  societies  owed  their  origin 
to  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  speculative  middleman  (gahelloUo,  fittahile) 
whose  intervention  tended  to  increase  rents  and  was  often  deplored  ; 
in  Emilia  and  in  Romagna,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  formed 
with  the  object  of  finding  an  effective  remedy  against  agricultural 
unemployment,  a  problem  for  which  emigration  no  longer  provided 
a  solution. 

The  co-operative  landholding  societies,  which  in  1914  were 
slightly  over  200  in  number,  have  spread  in  all  parts  of  Italy 
as  a  result  of  the  growing  aspiration  of  the  peasants  to  ac- 
quire and  directly  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Northern  Italy  w^here  their  technical  equipment  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  societies  in  the  provinces  of  Ravenna,  Parma,  Reggio,  Bologna 
and  Modena,  in  lyombardy  (provinces  of  Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia, 
Cremona  and  Mantua),  in  Venetia  (provinces  of  Venice  and  Ve- 
rona) and  in  Piedmont  (provinces  of  Novara,  Vercelli  and  Ales- 
sandria) . 

At  Ravenna  there  is  a  Federation  to  which  all  kinds  of  co-oper- 
ative societies  are  affiliated  —  landholding  societies,  labour  socie- 
ties, industrial  societies  and  distributive  societies.  In  regard  to 
co-operative  landholding,  the  Federation  managed,  at  the  beginning 
of  1921,  3,148  hectares  of  land  of  which  it  was  itself  the  owner  and 
1,034  hectares  of  rented  land  ;  it  had  26  affiliated  landholding  socie- 
ties, which  in  their  turn  possessed  in  the  aggregate  2,269  hectares 
of  land  and  managed  2,908  hectares  of  rented  land  and  226  hectares 
held  on  a  produce-sharing  tenancy.  This  made  a  total  10,000  hectares 
and  by  the  new  acquisitions  made  in  1922  the  total  has  now  risen 
to  12,000  hectares.  Thousands  of  labourers  are  employed  on  the 
lands. 

In  the  Province  of  Parma  there  is  a  provincial  federation  of  co- 
operative landholding  societies  to  which  nine  societies  belong.     The 
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position  of  these  societies  in  the  five  years  from  191 7  to  192 1  is  as 
follows  : 


Years 

Owned 
capital 

Value 

of 

live  stock 

Furniture, 
machines 
and 
imple- 
ments 

Other 
dead 
stock 

Receipts 

and 
profits 

Expendi- 
ture 
and  losses 

Area 
of  lands 
cultivated 

Liras 

I.iras 

I.iras 

I,iras 

Uras 

Uras 

Hectares 

1917 

167,765 

265,759 

55,633 

62,619 

425,752 

411,902 

366,022 

1918 

249,133 

945,178 

233,059 

124,640 

1,184,986 

1,162,795 

679,976 

1919 

346,485 

1,524,694 

524,607 

348,204 

2,050,886 

2,055,409 

1,193,887 

1920 

500,956 

3,516,063 

1,089,994 

573,397 

3,913,391 

4,895,885 

1,620,297 

1921 

544,538 

5,074,940 

1,617,522 

1,342,496 

9,178,836 

9,325,978 

2,622,855 

The  figures  given  indicate  clearly  the  constant  development  of 
this  group  of  co-operative  landholding  societies,  which  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  "  increasing  agricultural  production,  mitigating 
the  evils  of  unemployment  and  improving  the  moral  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  peasantry  ". 

Another  important  group  is  that  of  the  Province  of  Reggio 
Emilia,  where  the  societies  are  affiliated  to  a  provincial  federation 
which  at  first  had  as  special  objects  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance, the  joint  purchase  of  requisites  and  the  joint  sale  of  produce  ; 
it  afterwards  undertook  the  acquisition  or  renting  of  lands  belonging 
to  pubHc  bodies.  In  192 1  it  owned  large  blocks  of  land  of  a  total  area 
of  963  hectares  and  rented  lands  of  an  area  of  573  hectares,  while 
the  seven  affiliated  societies  owned  or  rented  lands  of  an  area  of 
989  hectares.  The  Federation  has  a  considerable  number  of  head 
of  live  stock  —  over  1,000,  of  a  total  value  of  2,440,827  liras  —  and 
an  ample  equipment  of  tractors  and  harvesting  machines  (of  a  total 
value  in  1921  of  813,047  Hras)  and  of  other  dead  stock  (of  the  value 
of  503,817  liras)  ;  it  applies  fertilizers  on  a  large  scale,  the  cultiva- 
tion being  on  industrial  lines  ;  it  has  its  own  wine-cellar  and  general 
warehouse  adjoining  the  railway  and  works  five  cheese-factories. 
Amongst  the  affiliated  societies,  that  of  Santa  Vittoria,  which  holds 
about  350  hectares  of  land,  may  be  mentioned  as  typical.  This  so- 
ciety developed  remarkably  between  1912  and  192 1  as  the  following 
figures  indicate  : 
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1912  1921 

Membership 192  290 

Wras  l,iras 

Share   capital 37,8oo  272,950 

Reserve   fund 259  25,776 

Collective    fund —  72,546 

Live    stock 25,240  620,800 

Produce      133,888  1,064,858 

I^abour 61,251  659,673 

Buildings  and  fixtures 749>037  985,000 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  co-operative  landholding  societies 
districts  where  formerly  there  was  much  unemployment  are  now 
rendered  flourishing  by  the  fruitful  labour  of  disciplined  workers, 
and  many  lands  which  formerly  produced  little  now  give  large  crops. 

In  the  Province  of  Bergamo  there  were  53  co-operative  land- 
holding  societies  in  192 1  owning  or  renting  lands  of  a  total  area  of 
about  6,000  hectares.  For  the  better  co-ordination  of  this  move- 
ment a  provincial  consortium  of  co-operative  landholding  societies 
was  formed.  It  provides  :  (i)  for  the  joint  purchase  by  the  associated 
societies  of  requisites  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers,  implements  and 
machines  ;  (2)  for  the  collective  insurance  of  the  crops  against  damage 
by  hail ;  (3)  for  the  joint  sale  of  the  produce.  It  also  carries  on  co- 
operative propaganda,  keeps  the  books  of  the  associated  societies, 
and  gives  them  technical  assistance.  Experts  of  proved  capacity 
have  always  been  employed  in  the  management  of  this  important 
undertaking  and  thus  the  working  of  the  societies  on  modern  lines 
is  ensured. 

The  co-operative  landholding  movement  has  also  made  marked 
progress  in  lyombardy.  In  the  Province  of  Milan  alone  no  less  than 
16  societies  were  formed  in  two  years.  These  societies,  which  are 
afiiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Interprovincial  Federation,  cultivate 
about  3,400  hectares  of  land,  divided  into  33  farms  jointly  managed 
and  30  blocks  of  land  farmed  on  the  system  of  divided  management ; 
they  have  10  dairies  which  handle  500  hectolitres  of  milk  per  day, 
producing  cheese  and  butter  which  are  supplied  to  co-operative  dis- 
tributive societies.  The  Bertonico  Society  has  rented  three  blocks 
of  land  of  about  650  hectares  in  area,  on  which  there  are  60  famiHes 
of  permanent  labourers  and  a  number  of  casual  labourers  superior 
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to  the  number  laid  down  in  local  agreements  ;  there  are  on  the  land 
350  milch  cows,  170  heifers,  35  pairs  of  oxen  and  500  pigs.  The 
Abbiategrasso  Society  rents  ten  blocks  of  land,  seven  of  which  are 
farmed  on  the  system  of  joint  management  and  three  on  the  system 
of  divided  management,  and  owns  land  amounting  to  19.62  hectares  ; 
there  are  on  the  lands  500  cows,  30  pair  of  oxen,  two  motor-ploughs, 
one  camion,  one  harvester  and  one  threshing  machine  ;  the  society 
owns  a  deposit  of  agricultural  implements  which  sold  implements 
to  the  value  of  600,000  liras  in  1921,  and  it  has  established  a  dairy 
factory,  of  which  the  equipment  cost  250,000  liras. 

Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  capital  (it  may  be  noted 
however  that  the  members  of  the  Abbiategrasso  Society  paid  in 
respect  of  shares  or  advanced  as  loans  more  than  half  a  milHon 
hras)  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  obtaining  credit,  which  placed 
a  burden  of  2,500,000  liras  of  interest  in  1921  on  the  33  jointly  man- 
aged farms,  the  results  obtained  by  the  co-operative  landholding 
societies  of  the  Province  of  Milan  may  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Province  of  Bergamo  the  co-operative  renting  of  land  is 
carried  out  in  the  following  ways  :  [a)  several  persons  rent  the  land 
jointly,  rendering  themselves  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  land- 
owner for  the  obligations  arising  out  of  the  letting  agreement ;  the 
agreement  does  not  show  in  what  way  the  land  and  the  payment 
of  the  rent  fixed  are  to  divided,  and  the  caution-money  is  paid  in 
a  single  sum  ;  (b)  when  a  society  is  formed  for  renting  a  particular 
piece  of  land,  the  members  while  they  assume  jointly  and  severally 
all  the  usual  obligations  towards  the  person  who  lets  the  land,  set 
out  in  the  letting  agreement  the  parcel  of  land  which  each  is  to  cul- 
tivate for  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  taking  for  himself  all  the  produce 
obtained  and  paying  the  corresponding  proportion  of  the  rent  fixed 
and  advancing  his  share  of  the  caution-money  ;  (c)  the  landholding 
society,  whether  co-operative  or  regulated  by  the  Civil  Code,  having 
acquired  or  directly  rented  the  land,  lets  it  or  sub-lets  it  in  so  many 
distinct  parcels  to  the  various  members,  dividing  amongst  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  area  and  the  quality  of  the  land,  both  the  rent 
and  the  caution- money  ;  (d)  lastly,  in  some  cases,  the  society  as  such 
rents  the  land,  undertaking  all  the  corresponding  obligations,  and 
afterwards  distributing  the  net  profits  amongst  the  m'embers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  contributed  by  each. 

The  co-operative  landholding  societies  are  affiliated  to  a  provin- 
cial federation,  with  headquarters  at  Bergamo,  the  position  of  which 
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on  31  December  1921  was  as  follows  :  Affiliated  societies  ,  71  ;  num- 
ber of  members,  3,677  ;  area  of  land  rented  6,679.72  hectares  ;  area 
of  land  owned,  972.40  hectares  ;  total  rent  paid,  1,910,207  liras  ; 
total  caution  money,  2,055,072  liras. 

In  Sicily  there  are  more  than  100  co-operative  landholding  soci- 
eties, all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  members,  the 
capital,  the  area  of  land  cultivated  and  the  technical  management. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  in  the  island  more  than  100,000  hectares 
have  undergone  important  changes  in  the  system  of  cultivation  as 
a  result  of  the  work  of  the  societies. 

From  the  figures  which  we  have  given  and  from  others  which 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  have  omitted,  it  appears  that  the  co-oper- 
ative landholding  societies,  notwithstanding  serious  financial  and 
technical  difficulties,  have  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  many  parts 
of  Italy.  Speaking  generally,  the  results  so  far  attained  by  these 
societies  have  been  of  a  somewhat  varied  character ;  with  regard  to 
agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  in  not  a  few  cases  contri- 
buted to  a  real  progress  in  the  education  of  the  members,  and  they 
have  unquestionably  fostered  a  fuUer  sense  of  responsibiHty  and  a 
more  precise  knowledge  of  agricultural  production,  of  its  cost  and 
of  its  yield. 

GlUIvIO   COSTANZO 


CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

ONE  of  the  functions  of  the  Section  of  Mutual  Insurance  and  Co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Argentina  is  to  compile  annual 
statistical  returns  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and  agri- 
cultural mutual  insurance  societies.  In  this  study  we  shall  present 
the  figures  for  1920-21  (Table  I  and  III)  and  the  comparative  figures 
for  1898-99  to  1920-21  (Table  II)  and  also  statistics  of  the  urban 
co-operative  societies  (Table  IV  and  V).  These  last  sets  of  figures 
are  of  special  importance,  as  a  movement  to  draw  together  the 
urban  and  rural  co-operative  societies  is  becoming  more  pronounced 
at  the  present  time.  The  results  of  this  movement  will  be  of  great 
value  to  consumers  and  producers,  as  the  formation  of  a  great 
league  between  them  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  all  kinds 
of  middlemen,  who  are,  indeed,  mere  exploiters  of  production, 
labour  and  consumption,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  insurance,  to  all 
of  which  their  action  is  most  prejudicial. 

Finally  as  there  were  numerous  co-operative  societies  founded 
during  the  years  1920  and  1921,  the  figures  that  serve  to  make  clear 
the  position  of  aU  these  societies  on  31  December  192 1  are  also 
given  (Table  VI). 

§   I.    RURAI.   CO-OPKRATIVB  SOCIETIES 
AND   RURAI,    "  MUTUAI.   CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  "    IN   I92O-2I. 

The  number  of  societies  actually  at  work  is  128.  Of  these,  85 
are  agricultural  co-operative  societies  of  a  "  mixed  "  kind.  The  cap- 
ital is  furnished  by  means  of  shares,  and  the  liability  of  the  members 
is  limited  to  the  capital  subscribed.  These  societies  are  called  "  mix- 
ed "  because  landowners,  rent-paying  tenants  and  produce-sharing 
tenants  can  all  be  members ;  that  is  whether  actual  cultivating 
farmers  or  individuals  or  societies  owning  the  land  without  working  it. 

6  -  Ec.  ing. 
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The  term  "  mixed  "  also  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  co- 
operative societies  may  include  within  their  organization  various 
branches,   such  as  : 

1.  Joint  purchase  by  members  or  sale  to  members  of  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  machines  and  spare  parts,  bags,  binder  twine, 
poultry    appliances,    ironmongery,    drugs,    etc. 

2.  Joint  sales  by  members,  or  sales  on  their  account,  of  agri- 
cultural  and   dairy  produce,  meat,  hides,  etc. 

3.  lyoans  in    goods  and  cash     made  to  members. 

4.  Agricultural    insurance. 

5.  Collective  tenancies. 

6.  The    development  of    agriculture   and   stockbreeding,  etc. 

There  are  in  Argentina  three  co-operative  flour-mills,  a  co-oper- 
ative fruit-growing  society,  a  co-operative  poultry-keeping  society, 
a  tobacco-growers'  society,  a  cotton-growers'  society,  two  dairy  socie- 
ties, two  stockbreeding  societies,  two  irrigation  societies,  twelve 
agricultural  co-operative  banks  (rural  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  type) 
of  which  seven  are  in  working  order,  and  four  societies  (in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bntre  Rios)  for  the  upkeep  of  roads.  An  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative society  and  a  rural  bank  have  been  able  to  take  two  farms  on 
a  collective  tenancy  on  the  system  of  individual  or  divided  man- 
agement. 

Thirteen  societies  are  "  mutual  co-operative  societies  "  (co-ope- 
rativas  mutuas)  for  the  insurance  of  crops  against  hail  and  of  threshing 
machines  and  stacks  of  grain  against  fire.  Some  of  these  make  cash 
advances,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  so  far  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  these.  The  capital  is  built  up  among  the  insured  persons  by 
means  of  the  insurance  itself.  Three  societies  and  the  Argentina 
Agricultural  Federation  at  Rosario  have  instituted  insurance  against 
accidents  in  agricultural  labour,  in  regard  to  which  statistics  will  be 
compiled  in  due  course. 

The  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  membership  of 
the  128  co-operative  societies  existing  in  1920-21  was  32,209,  but  the 
number  of  cultivators  and  stockbreeders  who  are  members  must 
in  reality  be  about  25,000.  We  may  reckon  as  about  7,000  those 
who  belonged  to  two  societies  of  different  kinds  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  for  example,  the  same  person  may  be  member  of  a  co- 
operative agricultural  society  of  "  mixed "  type,  and  also  of  a 
*'  mutual  co-operative "  insurance   society. 
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The  capital  of  the  128  co-operative  societies  amounted  to 
9,332,380  pesos  (national  money). 

The  profits  amounted  to  798,522  pesos.  In  regard  to  this 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  real  benefits,  that  is  to  say  the  direct 
or  indirect  profits  of  the  members,  expressed  in  money,  are  much 
higher,  since  the  members,  thanks  to  the  co-operative  society,  have 
been  able  to  purchase  at  a  cheaper  rate  articles  for  daily  consumption 
and  agricultural  and  stockbreeding  requisites  and,  further,  to  sell  at 
more  remunerative  prices  and  under  more  advantageous  conditions 
the  produce  of  their  farms.  It  should  be  further  added  that  the  soci- 
ety takes  a  leading  part  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  principles  of 
cash  payment,  of  fixed  prices,  of  accuracy  in  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  purity  and  high  quality  in  goods.  Eif  orts  are  also  made  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  fraudulent  methods  of  many  dealers  and  exporters  when 
taking  over  produce  from  farmers  and  stockbreeders,  in  regard  to 
weight,  determination  of  qualit}^  settlement  of  accounts,  payment  of 
expenses,  etc.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  co-operat- 
ive societies  is  thus  to  act  as  a  regulating  and  moderating  influence  on 
prices,  to  insist  upon  commercial  morality  and  to  compel  traders  to  cut 
down  their  profits.  In  this  way,  in  the  localities  where  a  co-operative 
society  exists,  producers  who  are  not  members  also  profit  indirectly 
by  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  members. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Union  at  I^eones,  it  was  shown  without  difficulty 
that  the  6,000  pesos  of  profit  appearing  on  the  annual  balance  sheet 
were  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  obtained,  which  really  amounted 
to  nearly  200,000  pesos  as  a  result  of  the  more  favourable  prices 
secured  by  the  170  members  in  their  joint  purchases  and  sales.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  other  500  farmers  within  the  area  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  though  not  members  of  it,  will  have  made  a  fur- 
ther profit  of  at  least  400,000  pesos,  as  local  trade  had  to  follow  the 
buying  and  selling  prices  set  by  the  co-operative  society. 

The  following  illustrates  what  may  happen  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict. With  the  object  of  compelling  the  local  co-operative  society 
to  dissolve,  a  dealer  decides  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  money  by 
selling  goods  for  a  time  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  prices  of  the 
co-operative  society,  and  by  purchasing  produce  from  the  farmers  on 
more  advantageous  terms.  In  this  case,  if  the  members  see  the  game 
which  is  being  played,  and  if  they  have  really  built  up  a  co-operative 
conscience,  they  continue  to  be  loyal  to  their  society  and  in  a  short 
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time  it  will  win.  But  if  this  does  not  happen,  then  the  society  will 
disappear,  and  then  the  traders  will  again  raise  the  price  of  goods 
and  offer  for  produce  prices  lower  than  the  true  prices.  In  a  word, 
traders  will  continue  to  do  business  on  lines  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  of  the  general  public. 

After  this  digression,  we  may  return  to  the  statistical  figures. 
The  aggregate  purchases  and  sales  of  the  societies  amounted  to 
48,166,419   pesos    (national  money). 

The  returns  furnished  by  the  co-operative  societies  to  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics  do  not  as  a  general  rule 
indicate  as  clearly  as  might  be  wished  the  goods  suppHed  on  credit 
to  the  members  nor  the  cash  advances  made  to  them  ;  for  this  reason 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  compile  a  table  giving  these  particulars. 
But  the  societies  are  gradually  improving  their  internal  organization, 
under  the  influence  of  the  system  by  which  forms  of  return  are 
sent  to  them  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  the  statistics  will  be  more 
complete. 

The  aggregate  figures  relating  to  the  rural  mutual  insurance  so- 
cieties are   as  follows  : 

Insurance  against  Hail. 

1 .  Insurance  of   wheat,  flax,    oats,   barley  and   canarj^-seed  : 
Number  of   societies  effecting 

this  class  of  insurance  (13  + 

4  =   17)      17 

Number  of  insured  persons    .  9,098 

Number  of  hectares  insured   .        887,549 

Values  assured 3,966,212        pesos  (national  money) 

Total  premiums 1,604,894.27        »  »  » 

Total  compensation  paid.   .    .     1,194,583.08        »  »  » 

Out  of  the  total  area  insured 
in  the  country  for  all  limited 
liability  companies  and  "mu- 
tual co-operative  societies  " 
these  latter  have   insured  .  21.4     per  cent 

2.  Insurance  of  Vines. 

Number  of  societies i 

Number  of  insured  persons    .  92 
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Number  of  policies 135 

Number  of  hectares  insured   .  92 

Values  assured 1,596,056        pesos  (national  money) 

Total  premiums 99,428.39        »  »  » 

Total  compensation  paid    .    .  9,587.90       »  »  » 

Insurance  of  Threshing  Machines  and  Stacks  of  Grain 
or  Flax  against  Fire. 

Number  of  societies 4 

Number  of  policies 647 

Values  assured 559,662        pesos  (national  money) 

Total  premiums 39>985.6o       »            »              » 

Compensation  paid 6,403.89       »            »              » 

§  2m  Position  on  31  December  1921  of  the  rurai, 
co-operative  societies. 

It  is  clear  from  Tables  II  and  III  that,  during  the  last  few 
years  the  number  of  the  societies,  their  turnover,  their  capital,  etc. 
have  increased.  These  increases,  however,  have  not  been  very  large. 
In  fact  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  pesos  spent  by  the  farmers  in 
the  purchase  of  goods  (machines,  bags,  binder  twine,  articles  of  food 
and  clothing,  etc.)  or  received  by  them  in  payment  for  the  principal 
agricultural  products  sold  (wheat,  oats,  linseed,  maize,  etc.),  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  co-operative  societies  during  the  year  1920-21  only 
represents  about  48,000,000  pesos. 

It  may  even  be  confidently  stated  if  the  17,935  members  of  the 
"  mixed  "  agricultural  co-operative  societies  were  true  co-operators 
and  dealt  exclusively  with  their  societies,  the  value  of  the  transactions 
would  then  perhaps  be  400,000,000  of  pesos. 

The  fact  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  requisites  of  production, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  produce,  pass  through  the  hands  of 
middlemen  and  the  prices  are  under  their  control. 

From  every  point  of  view,  if  the  figures  quoted  are  small,  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  to  deny  that  they  form  the  solid  foundation, 
real  and  positive,  of  immense  future  development,  to  be  encouraged 
and  furthered  by  special  legislation,  and  by  a  central  co-operative 
credit  organization  or  by  a  corresponding  department  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Argentina  [Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina). 
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Table  II.   —  Rural  Co-operat 
Comparative  Statisth 


I.  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  (2) 

II.  Co-operative  Flour  Mills 

III.  Co-operative  Fruit-growing  Societies 

IV.  Co-operative  Viticultural  Societies 

V.  Co-operative  Poultry-keeping  Societies 

VI.  Co-operative  Tobacco-growing  Societies, 

VII.  Co-operative  Cotton- growing  Societies 

VIII.  Co-operative  Dairy  Societies 

IX.  Co-operative  Stockbreeding  Societies 

X.  Co-operative  Irrigation  Societies 

XI.  Roadmen's  Associations 

XII.  Rural  Mutual  Insurance  Societies 

XIII.  "  Mutual  "  Agricultural  Banks  with  unlimited  liability   . 

XIV.  Co  operative  Agricultural  Banks 

Total  number  of  Societies   .    .    . 

Number  of  Members   .    .    . 

Total  working  capital   .    .    . 

Total  net  profit   .    .    . 

Operations  of  the  Societies. 

1.  Commercial,  industrial  and  banking  operations 

2.  Insurance  Societies 

(a)  Insurance  against  hail  : 

Nimiber  of  insured  persons 

Number  of  policies 

Number  of  hectares  insured  (under  wheat,    flax,  oats,  barley, 

rye  or  canary-grass  and  in  vineyards) 

Values  assured  (pesos,  national  money; 

Total  premiums  (pesos,  national  money) 

Amoxmt  of  compensation  paid 

(&)  Insurance  of  threshing  machines  or  stacks   of    grain 

or  flax  against  fire 

Number  of  policies 

Values  assured  (pesos,  national  money) 

Premimns  collected  (pesos,  national  money) 

Claims  paid  (pesos,  national  money) 


Period 
1898-1899  to 
1911-1912  (i) 


14 


— 

3 

7 

7 

— 

— 

I 

— 

22 

34 

— 

13,371 

— 

3,257,796 

3,104,574 

680,752 

12,391,496 

4-905,764 

33,647 

7,122 

36,953 

7,665 

6,274,992 

1,369,681 

11,492,366 

43,600,491 

9,818,059 

2,055,413 

5,490,975 

1,013,448 

1,104 

164 

3,450,040 

540,500 

227,336 

36,322 

145,757 

12,042 

Year 
1912-1912 


24 


(i)  The  figures  relating  to  the  years  prior  to  1912-13.  in  which  year  the  annual  returns  were  first  made, 
lasted  a  short  time,  the  statistics  of  which  are  not  available. 

(2)  These  are  called  "  mixed  "  :  i.  Because  their  members  may  be  owners,  rent-paying  or  produce-sharing  te 
purchasing,  joint  sales,  insurance,  credit,  encouragement  of  stockbreediner,  collective   tenancies,   etc. 

(3)  Of  this  quantity  22,560,882  represents  articles   sold    to   the  members,    and    25,605,537   farm,  dairy  and 
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icieties  and  "Mutual  Co-operative"  Societies. 

sirs  1898-1899  to  1920-1921. 


Year 
1914.1915 

Year 
1915-1916 

Year 
1916-1917 

Year 
1917-1918 

Year 
1918-1919 

Year 
1919-1920 

Year 
1920-1921 

Years 

1898-1899 

tOI920-I92T 

44 

37 

43 

43 

57 

64 

85 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

—" 

2 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



I 



_ 

"""■ 

z 

__ 

~~* 

I 
I 

I 
2 

' 

— 

— — 

— 

— ■ 

I 

2 

I 
2 

I 

— 



— 

— 

— 

I 

2 



4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

4 

13 



10 

9 

9 

II 

II 

13 



II 

16 

10 

8 

8 

II 

12 



I 

I 

I 

I 

— 

■ 





73 

69 

69 

69 

82 

97 

128 



22,351 

16,965 

17,120 

19,141 

20,211 

23,920 

32,209 



6,099,501 

6,702,684 

7>4i4>i45 

8,103,070 

8,905,032 

9,092,300 

9,332,380 



494,415 

928,329 

868,506 

1,503,036 

1,632,350 

1,795,315 

798,522 

12,127,072 

1,955,216 

11558,144 

12,736,313 

14,828,406 

15,975,027 

19,897,561 

3)48,166,419 

160,557,848 

7,136 

6,718 

5,816 

7.794 

8,497 

7,752 

8,825 

98,465 

7,744 

7,084 

5,829 

8,636 

9,145 

7,970 

9,233 

105,784 

1,398,303 

1,096,322 

899,898 

1,179,086 

1,133,208 

857,520 

889,124 

16,033,800 

1,636,360 

31,649,770 

26,812,220 

36,523,030 

37,663,503 

30,766,903 

35,562,268 

523,599,596 

2,022,691 

1,486,938 

1,287,892 

1,636,373 

1,843,805 

1,532,749 

1,704,322 

24,734,894 

1,486,365 

221,585 

328,460 

307,058 

1,764,829 

768,869 

1,204,170 

13,358,355 

260 

202 

87 

380 

395 

582 

647 

3,902 

611,368 

201,340 

146,580 

437,325 

450,200 

565,810 

559,662 

7,272,714 

33,716 

12,887 

9,561 

25,157 

26,200 

33,588 

39,985 

467,838 

12,081 

7,988 

250 

16,120 

12,300 

17,283 

6,403 

244,034 

prasdmate,  and  come  out  at  less  than  the  true  figures,  as  not  including  those  of  the  co-operative  societies  that  only 
■iculturists  or  stockbreeders  :  2.  Because  there  may  be  within  the  organization  various  sections,  such  as  :  collective 
)dnce  sold  on  account  of  the  members. 
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TabIvE  III.   —  Rural  Co-operative  and  "Mutual  Co-operative"  Societies, 
Position  on  31  December  1921. 


Classification  of  the  Societies 

Number 

Number 

Total 

of  societies 

of  members 

working  capital 

pesos 

I.  Mixed  Agricultural   Co-operative  So 

(national 

cieties  r 

money) 

I.  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  : 

{a)  Co-operative  Societies.   .    .    . 

21 

4,593 

958,670 

(6)  "  Federal "  Co-op.  Societies 

9 

577 

173,743 

Total :  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 

30 

5,170 

1,132,413 

2.  Province  of  Santa  Fe  : 

(a)  Co-operative  Societies.   .    . 

22 

6,590 

2,790,162 

[b)  "  Federal  "  Co-op.  Societies 

15 

1,642 

396,138 

Total :  Province  of  Santa  Fe   . 

37 

8,232 

3,186,301 

3.  Province  of  Cordoba  : 

{a)  Co-operative  Societies.    .    . 

14 

2,857 

1,875,569 

{b)  "  Federal  "  Co-op.  Societies 

12 

1,375 

314,523 

Total :  Province  of  Cordoba  . 

26 

4,232 

2,190,093 

4.  Province  of  Bntre  Rios   .   .    . 

24 

3,868 

601,737 

5.  Other  Provinces  and  Territories 

{a)  Co-operative  Societies .    .    .    . 

4 

414 

64,201 

(6)  "  Federal  "  Co-op.  Societies 

3 

403 

68,500 

Total  .    . 

7 

817 

132,701 

Total  for  Agricultural  Co-op.  Soc. 

85 

18,322 

6,290,340 

Total  for  "  Federal "  Agricultiiral  Co 

operative  Societies  (dependent  or 

L 

the  Rosario  Federacion  Argentina 

39 

3,997 

952,906 

General  total  for  Mixed  Agricultura 

I 

Societies 

124 

22,319 

7,243.246 

II.  Co-operative  Flour  Mills  : 

I.  Province  of  Santa  Fe  .    .    .    . 

2 

493 

87,800 

2.  Province  of  Entre  Rios  .   .    . 

4 

297 

111,834 

Total   .    . 

6 

790 

199,634 

III.  Co-operat,ve  Fruit-growing  Societies  . 

I 

105 

3,000 

IV.  Co-operative  Poultry-keeping  Societies 

I 

1,190 

59,721 

V.  Co-operative  Tobacco-growing  Societies 

2 

129 

16,562 

VI.  Co-operative  Cotton-growing  Societies . 

I 

71 

50,000 

VII.  Co-operative  Dairy  Societies 

2 

59 

74,585 

VIII.  Co-operative  Stockbreeding  Societies   . 

3 

192 

149,124 

IX.  Co-operative  Irrigation  Societies  .    .    . 

2 

290 

907,570 

X.  Roadmen's  Associations  (Prov.  E.  Rios 

)                  5 

223 

— 

XI.  Rural  Mutual  Insurance  Societies  : 

(a)  "Mutual    Co-operative"   So 

cieties 

13 

10,396 

1,977,712 

(ft)  Insurance  Departments  of  Mix 

ed  Agricultural  Societies,   .    . 

(4) 

834 

155,779 

Total  .    . 

13 

11,230 

2,133,492 

XII.  Co-operative  Agricultural  Banks  (rura 

1 

banks  with  unlimited  liability)  .    . 

13 

274 

19,078 

General  Total   .    . 

173 

36,872 

10,855,817 
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§  3.   The  urban    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES. 

Co-operation  has  made  some  progress  in  the  urban  centres, 
since  there  are  90  co-operative  societies  at  work  in  these  centres,  42 
of  which  are  in  the  federal  capital  and  31  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  17  in  the  other  provinces  and  in  the  national  territories. 

Tabi,e  IV.  —  Urban  Co-operative  Societies. 

Position  on  31  December  1921. 


Classification  of  the  societies 


Number 
of  societies 


Number 
of  members 


Total 
working  capital 


I.   Co-operative  Distributive   Societies: : 

1.  Federal  Capital 

2.  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  .   .    . 

3.  Other  Provinces  and  Territories 

Total     .    .    . 

II.  Co-operative  Building  Societies: 

1.  Federal  Capital : 

(a)  Building  Societies 

[b)  Building  Section  of  a  Society. 

2.  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres .    .    . 

Total  .    .    . 

Ill,  Co-operative  Banks  : 

1.  Federal  Capital 

2.  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres.   .    .    . 

3.  other  Provinces  and  Territories . 

Total  .    .    . 

IV.  Co-operative   Societies   for   the   Sale   of 
Certain  Products,  for  Industry,  etc. : 

1.  Federal  Capital 

2.  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  .   .    . 

3.  other  Provinces  and  Territories  . 

Total  .    ,    . 

V.  "Mutual  Co-operative' '  Insurance  Societies 

VI.  Limited  Liability  Co-operative  Insurance 
Societies 

General  Total  .    . 


13 
19 
II 

43 


2 
I 
2 
4 

10 
3 
3 

16 


13 
6 
2 

21 


4 
90 


11,622 
7,146 
8,178 

26,946 


2,142 


pesos 
(national 
money) 

827,558 

314,839 

140,093 

1,282,192 


3,368,168 


223 

732,363 

2,365 

4,100,532 

16,590 

18,278,143 

970 

217,451 

3,226 

788,806 

20,786 

19,284,401 

3,044 

1,743.424 

1,255 

358,684 

1,121 

19,056 

5,420 

2,121,165 

3,189 

1,889,906 

9,429 

1,985,544 

68,135 

30,663,742 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  capital  of  the  urban  co-operative  societies  has 
diminished,  since  during  these  last  years  some  of  the  most  important 
of  those  that  existed  in  19 14  have  been  transformed  into  limited 
liabiHty  companies,  and  those  that  have  been  formed  subsequently 
have  only  a  small  capital. 

In  spite  of  the  better  educational  facilities  enjoyed  by  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  the  present  condition  of  urban  co-operation  is  inferior, 
from  all  points  of  view,  to  the  condition  of  rural  co-operation.  In 
Argentina,  education  in  co-operation  is  still  in  the  making.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  nearly  everyone  is  anxious  to 
be  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society,  or  though  it  is  true  that  only  a 
few  of  the  population  of  Argentina  understand  the  principles  of  co- 
operation, a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  general  lack  of  instruction  in 
co-operation  and  its  methods  and  aims,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the  Argentine  people  as  a  whole  understand  the  necessity  of  combining 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  middlemen  between  consumers  and 
producers,  as  w^ell  as  the  unscrupulous  speculators. 


Table  VI.  —  Urban  and  Rural  Co-operative  Societies. 

Position  on  31  December. 


Co-operative    sSorieties 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Number  of  societes       

90 

68,135 
30,663,742 

173 

36,872 

10,855,817 

263 

105,007 

41.519,560 

Number  of  members. 

Total  working  capital  (pesos,  national  money) 

§   4.    C1.ASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


The  conception  of  association,  that  is  to  say  the  idea  of  the  union 
of  a  number  of  forces  with  the  object  of  attaining  certain  aims  that 
in  isolation  are  incapable  of  realization  or  can  only  be  followed  with 
less  Hkelihood  of  success  or  only  imperfectly  attained,  is  innate  in  the 
human  race.  But  the  number,  the  form,  and  the  importance  of  its 
manifestations  and  of  its  applications  have  grown  and  spread  more  and 
more  in  proportion  to  the  growing  needs  of  man  and  his  civilization. 

Mazzini  has  said  :  "  I  believe  in  association  as  the  sole  means  of 
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progress  that  is  accorded  to  us  on  this  earth,  not  merely  because  it 
enhances  the  action  of  the  forces  of  production,  for  that  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  but  because,  by  drawing  toge- 
ther and  binding  into  a  close  connection  the  different  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind,  it  amplifies  and  strengthens  the  individual  life, 
which  it  brings  into  intimate  contact  with  the  collective  life.  " 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  in  general  groups  the  various  kinds  of 
societies  without  some  risk  of  omission,  of  overlapping  or  of  leaving 
ambiguities. 

However,  we  will  adopt,  as  Dr.  Tomas  Amadeo  does  in  his  book 
"  lyos  sindicatos  profesionales  ",  the  classification  of  lyorenzoni  with 
some  modifications. 

In  the  first  place  the  co-operative  societies  wiU  be  divided  into 
two  large  groups,  "  urban  "  and  *'  rural ",  according  as  they  carry  on 
business  in  the  towns  or  in  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  among  urban 
or  rural  centres  of  population.  We  understand  by  a  "  rural "  centre 
of  population  one  in  which  the  principal  occupations  are  agriculture, 
stockbreeding  on  commercial  lines,  and  rural  industries  directly 
arising  out  of  agriculture  and  stockbreeding,  and  by  an  "urban" 
centre  of  population  is  meant  one  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  any  other  economic,  industrial,  commercial,  scientific,  Hterary 
or  artistic  activity.  It  may  frequently  happen  that  a  society  may 
have  its  headquarters  in  an  urban  centre,  but  that  70  or  80  per  cent, 
of  its  members  are  farmers  or  stockbreeders.  In  that  case  the  so- 
ciety will  logically  fall  into  the  category  of  rural  societies. 

We  shall  group  the  urban  forms  of  association  in  the  following 
manner  : 

[a)  benevolent ; 
(h)  political  (poHtical  parties)  ; 

(c)  with  political  and  economic  objects  (vocational  syndicates 
and  trade-unions)  ; 

{d)  with  technical  and  economic  objects  (e.  g.,  the  Union  In- 
dustrial Argentina)  ; 

(e)  with  economic,  moral  and  educational  aims  (mutual  so- 
cieties :  for  example  mutual  aid  societies). 

(/)  economic,  subdivided  as  follows  : 

I.  Trading,  industrial  and  banking,  adopting  as  their  consti- 
tution one  of  the  following  forms  :  with  unhmited  UabiHty ;  with 
limited  liability ;  including  members  with  unlimited  and  members 
with  limited  liabiHty;  industrial  firms  and  partnerships. 
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2.  Co-operative  societies,  including  societies  with  limited  lia- 
bility and  those  with  unlimited  liability. 

"  Syndicate  is  the  term  designating  the  union  of  persons  carry- 
ing on  the  same  occupation  or  similar  occupations  who  aim  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  occupation 
and  of  the  persons  who  follow  it  in  respect  of  the  exercize  and 
progress  of  the  said  occupation.  The  vocational  syndicate  includes 
not  only  the  workers'  syndicates  (trade-unions),  but  also  the  syndicates 
of  employers,  and  the  syndicates  of  mixed  type,  i.e.,  constituted  by 
the  employers  and  the  workers  jointly  "  (Amadeo)  . 

MutuaHty  is  the  typical  form  of  combination  in  the  endeavour  to 
guard  against  damage,  risk  or  losses  caused  by  sickness,  by  accidents 
met  with  in  work,  by  old  age,  or  death,  that  is  to  say  against  all  that 
menaces  this  existence  of  ours.  MutuaHty  has  thus  given  rise  societies 
for  mutual  aid,  insurance,  etc. 

Co-operation  is  the  typical  form  of  combination  in  the  endeavour 
to  achieve  the  wxll  being  of  all  men,  to  whatever  religious  or  pol- 
itical creej^  they  may  subscribe,  or  to  whatever  nationahty  they 
belong,  it  eing  understood  that  co-operation  consists  in  the  intimate 
union  of  capital,  instruction,  education,  will  and  conscience.  It  is 
the  highest  stage  of  the  economic  and  moral  development  of  modern 
and  progressive  human  beings,  who  are  seeking  to  extirpate  the 
selfishness  associated  with  speculation  and  are  trying  to  bring  about 
a  fair  recompense  of  labour  and  of  intelligence.  The  object  of  co- 
operation is  to  abolish  profits,  that  is  to  say,  any  that  are  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

Returning  to  the  classification  of  the  forms  of  association  the 
rural  forms  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

{a)    political  (agrarian  parties)  ; 

(h)  with  political  and  economic  aims  {e.  g.,  the  Bauervereine  or 
agricultural  leagues  in  Germany  ;  Boerenhond  of  lyouvain  ;  the  farm- 
ers' associations  in  the  various  countries  ;  the  Feder acton  Agraria 
Argentina  of  Rosario,  numbering  about  12,000  members,  and  the  Liga 
Agraria  of  Buenos  Ayres)  ; 

(c)  administrative  {e.  g.,  the  Belgian  organization  of  cornices 
agricoles,  and  analogous  French  and  Italian  organizations)  ; 

{d)  technical  {e.  g.,  the  German  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Italy  ;  in  the  Argen- 
tine RepubHc  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  and  the  other  60 
rural    societies    with  an    aggregate   membership    of    10,000   stock- 
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breeders  ;  the    Sociedad  Forestal  Argentina,   the    Sociedad   Pomolo- 
gica,  etc.). 

(e)  economic,  including  : 

1.  agricultural  syndicates; 

2.  co-operative  societies ; 

3.  "  mutual  co-operative  societies  "  ; 

4.  mutual  societies. 

As  regards  the  urban  and  rural  co-operative  societies,  we  can 
classify  them  for  practical  purposes  as  follows  : 

{a)  co-operative  societies  for  labour,  production  and   thrift ; 
{b)  co-operative  distributive  societies ; 

(c)  co-operative  and  "  mutual  co-operative  "  credit  societies ; 

(d)  "  mutual  co-operative  "  insurance  societies ; 
{e)  "  mixed  "  agricultural  co-operative  societies  ; 

(/)  special   agricultural  co-operative   societies    (fruit-growers', 
tobacco-growers',  cotton-growers',  etc.)  ; 

(g)  co-operative  stockbreeders'  societies ; 
(h)  co-operative  land  settlement  societies. 

§   5.    RURAI,  SYNDICATES,   CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 
"  MUTUAI,    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES  "    AND    MUTUAL  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  have  already  been  defined.  For  each  of  them, 
however,  there  is  one  characteristic  that  is  of  particular  interest, 
namely,  the  form  of  liability  of  the  members. 

In  the  agricultural  s^mdicates,  the  member  has  no  liability  and 
is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  moment.  The  capital  is  built  up  by 
means  of  monthly  or  annual  subscriptions,  etc.,  paid  by  the  members, 
and  also  out  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  business  done. 

In  the  co-operative  societies  with  limited  liability  the  liability 
of  the  members  only  extends  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  subscribed 
shares  or  for  a  fixed  and  definite  part  of  the  capital. 

In  the  co-operative  societies  with  unlimited  liabilit^^  the  liability 
of  the  members  may  be  fixed  according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  un- 
limited liability  company  (Articles  301  and  312  of  the  Commercial 
Code),  by  which  they  are  liable  jointly  and  severally  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  or  the  form  by  which  the  members  undertake  to  make, 
in  equal  shares,  such  supplementary  payments  as  may  be  required 
by  the  society,  with  no  limitation  as  to  their  extent,  while  however 
the  liability  of  the  members  is  not  joint  and  several  in  character. 
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In  the  "  mutual  co-operative  societies  ",  a  minimum  capital  has 
to  be  formed,  as  in  the  co-operative  societies  with  limited  liability, 
but  in  reality  the  liability  of  the  members  is  reduced  to  nothing, 
since  this  capital  is  built  up  out  of  profits  made  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. Once  this  minimum  capital  is  formed,  the  annual  net  profits 
are  divided  between  the  members. 

In  the  mutual  societies,  the  capital  of  the  society  is  constituted 
by  a  reserve  fund,  increasing  up  to  a  certain  figure  and  built  up  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  business  done  ;  the  members  have  no  liability. 

From  the  statistics  that  we  have  just  explained,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  Argentina,  owing  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
rural  environment,  it  is  the  co-operative  societies  with  limited  liabiUty 
and  the  *'  co-operative  mutual  societies  "  that  are  prospering. 

§  6.  Kinds  of  rurai,  co-operative  societies 
adapted  to  argentine  condiiions. 

If  a  real  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  determine  the  kinds  of  co-oper- 
ative society  suitable  for  Argentina  we  must  refrain  from  following 
the  method  of  those  who,  in  a  mere  spirit  of  imitation,  and  because 
such  and  such  a  country  has  successfully  adopted  such  and  such  a  form 
of  co-operation,  are  of  opinion  that  we  must  also  adopt  it  slavishly ; 
we  must  equally  refrain  from  following  the  opinion  of  others  who, 
guided  by  personal,  political  or  religious  considerations,  or  merely 
on  abstract  grounds,  recommend  certain  types  of  society,  although 
they  are  not  really  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Argentina. 

A  few  quotations  will  lend  support  to  this  as  a  rational  view. 
In  1887,  Francisco  Medina,  the  first  Argentine  to  write  on  co-operative 
societies,  said  :  "  Co-operation  should  be  studied  in  each  country, 
by  applying  the  criterion  of  the  needs  and  prevailing  ideas  of  the  so- 
cial group  into  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce  it  while  the  experience 
of  other  groups  v\dll  serve  no  purpose  other  than  that  of  an  illustrative 
precedent .  An  d  why  is  this  ?  Because  co-operation  is  a  social  problem, 
rather  than  a  juridical  institution  ". 

Dr.  Tomas  Amadeo,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  in  1903  :  "  It  is 
a  patriotic  duty  to  copy  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  peoples  that 
have  greater  experience,  but  it  is  desirable  to  be  cautious  and,  when 
adopting  them,  to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  '\ 

The  high  authority  of  Kmilio  Lahitte  supports  these  views. 

"  Much  has  already  been  said  in  this  country  as  to  the  co-operative 

7  —  Ec.  ing. 
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societies,  and  many  schemes  have  been  advocated.  We  are  sufficiently 
familiarized  with  the  names  and  the  important  contributions  of  Schulze, 
of  Raiffeisen,  of  T,uzzatti,  of  Vigane,  and  of  WoUemborg  ;  also  with 
the  working  of  popular  banks,  rural  banks  and  fedeiations  of  these 
societies  and  with  the  extraordinary  development  evidenced  by  the 
figures  appearing  in  a  number  of  publications.  But  on  examin- 
ing these  precedents,  we  note  the  complete  omission  of  all  references 
to  the  economic,  political,  social  or  banking  conditions  prevailing  in 
each  country,  as  well  as  to  the  relations  these  special  conditions  bear 
to  the  development  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  each  such  country. 
I  feel  that  an  examination  of  these  relations  is  essential.  In  a  practical 
study  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  general 
principles  and  derived  principles  and  to  see  how  these  latter  have  been 
gradually  built  up  by  experience,  how  experience  is  m^oulded  by  facts 
and  how  the  principles  are  applied  in  practice  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  characteristics  of  each  country. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  aims  and  the  form  of  co-operation  cannot  be 
the  same  in  an  agricultural  country  as  in  an  industrial  one.  The 
credit  resources  in  a  country  where  there  are  several  banks  of  issue  are 
quite  other  than  those  furnished  by  a  single  bank.  Mutuality  and 
joint  and  several  liability  arise  for  moral  and  material  reasons  where 
there  is  density  of  population,  but  will  not  naturally  arise  in  less  pop- 
ulous countries,  nor  can  they  take  root  where  the  population  is  of 
mixed  origin  racially. 

"  The  economist  J.  Garnier  gives  the  following  economic  defin- 
ition of  man  :  'A  being  possessing  intellectual  and  physical  potent- 
ialities, which  become  active  tinder  pressure  of  the  needs  that  he 
experiences'.  And  as  these  needs  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them 
usually  conform  to  the  conditions  already  noted,  I  shall  undertake 
the  study  of  co-operation  from  that  point  of  view,  using  the  official 
sources  I  have  consulted  as  a  basis. 

"  In  one  of  these  studies,  entitled  '  Le  mouvement  cooperatif 
en  Danemark  ',  Professor  Nielsen  says  :  '  Agticultural  co-operation 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  is  of  quite  recent  date,  both  in  respect 
to  its  juridical  forms  and  to  the  causes  that  brought  it  about.  These 
causes  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  well-known  that  the  press- 
ing requirements  of  economic  life  have  always  been  in  all  localities 
the  determining  factor.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  Danish  co- 
operative societies    have  no    preconceived  j^rogramme,   their  action 
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is  not  dictated  by  any  spirit  of  imitation;  their  programme  is  always 
based  on   actual  experience ..." 

This  is  so.  The  Argentine  co-operative  and  mutual  societies 
must  not  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of  imitation  ;  their  programme  must 
always  be  based  on  actual  experience. 

After  these  quotations  it  is  as  well  to  add  that  while  assimilating 
all  that  is  sound  in  Kuropean  and  North  American  co-operation,  we 
must  not  forget  that  an  Argentine  co-operation  has  to  be  created, 
Argentine  not  in  the  narrowly  national  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  the 
social  and  economic  sense. 

Thus,  in  view  of  the  system  of  land  settlement  obtaining  in  Ar- 
gentina and  the  prevailing  t5^e  of  agriculture,  it  is  essential  for  a 
co-operative  agricultural  society  with  limited  liability,  its  capital 
formed  by  shares  held  by  name,  to  set  up  various  sections  within 
itself  :  in  the  first  place,  a  distributive  section,  on  the  Rochdale  lines, 
for  the  supply  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing  to  members,  that  is  to 
sa3^  acting  as  a  co-operative  distributive  society  ;  in  the  second  place,  a 
commercial  section,  supplying  machines,  bags,  binder  twine,  spraying 
materials  and  insecticides,  wood,  poultry  appliances, ironmongery,  etc., 
that  is  to  say,  to  act  in  this  respect  as  German  society  for  the  purchase 
of  requisites,  an  Italian  agricultural  consortium  or  a  French  agricul- 
tural syndicate  ;  in  the  third  place,  a  section  for  the  sale  of  cereals, 
oilseeds  and  other  farm  produce,  adopthig  for  that  purpose,  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  elevator  system ;  in  the  fourth  place,  and  finally, 
a  section  for  loans  in  goods  by  means  of  sales  on  credit  of  all  the  goods 
enumerated  above,  and  thus  to  fulfil  in  the  best  possible  way  the  true 
function  of  credit,  since  by  advancing  to  its  members  in  this  way  goods 
rather  than  paper  money  the  society  secures  for  itvSelf  a  better  guar- 
antee as  to  the  use  made  of  the  loan .  Such  should  be  the  character- 
istics of  "  Argentine  co-operation  "  and  this  is  the  name  by  which  such 
co-operation  is  distinguished  in  the  nomenclature  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties in  general  use.  Complete  justification  of  our  aspiration  is 
found  in  the  manifold  functions  necessarily  fulfilled  by  our  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies  with  limited  liability,  of  the  kind  we  call 
"  mixed  ",  as  also  in  the  system  to  be  adopted  in  their  opeiations, 
which  must  be  completely  adapted  to  our  conditions. 

In  1910,  a  date  by  which  we  had  already  fully  accepted  the  view 
that  has  just  been  expounded,  we  had  occasion  to  read  that  very 
careful  study  by  Dr.TomasAmadeo,  entitled  *' Co-operativas  Agrico- 
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las  ",  published  in  1904,  and  it  was  with  some  pleasure  that  we  noted 
that  the  view  expounded  above  was  in  agreement  with  the  one  held 
by  that  author,  who  expresses  himself  thus,  in  the  work  cited  :  "  The 
mixed  type  of  co-operative  society,  with  its  various  objects  all  tending 
towards  the  social  and  economic  betterment  of  the  agricultiural 
classes,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  co-operative  society  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  meet  with  most  success  in  the  Argentine  Republic  *'. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  set 
up  all  at  once  an  agricultural  co-operative  society  of  "  mixed  "  type, 
whereas  for  the  time  being  an  agricultural  syndicate  might  very  well 
be  formed,  which  will  in  its  turn  serve  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
later  on  co-operation  proper  may  come  about,  when  the  right  condi- 
tions have  been  created. 

Rocquigny  thus  defines  the  agricultural  S3mdicate  :  "  An  associa- 
tion of  cultivators,  landowners,  rent-paying  and  produce-sharing  ten- 
ants, or  of  persons  in  any  way  engaged  in  agriculture  or  carrying  on 
occupations  connected  with  agricultural  production,  for  the  study 
and  protection  of  the  economic  interests  of  agriculture  ". 

In  practice,  whether  in  France,  or  in  Italy,  or  in  Spain,  or  in 
Brazil,  the  aims  of  the  agricultural  syndicates  are  in  reality  commer- 
cial, particularly  the  purchase  of  goods  for  consumption  and  of  agri- 
cultural and  stockbreeding  requisites,  as  also  the  sale  of  the  produce 
resulting  from  agriculture  and  stockbreeding,  and  they  thus  are,  in 
short,  agricultural  co-operative  societies  without  the  legal  form.  It 
is  a  question  of  nomenclature. 

In  all  cases,  an  agricultural  syndicate  has  to  be  in  fact  a  "  civil 
society  ",  which  in  the  Argentine  Republic  comes  under  the  terms  of 
the  Ci\dl  Code,  Article  33,  Sub-section  5  ;  accordingly  the  agricultural 
syndicates  are  recognized  as  possessing  the  legal  status  laid  down  in 
that  Article. 

The  rules  of  the  syndicate  would  resemble  those  of  a  *'  mixed  " 
agricultural  co-operative  society.  The  difference,  in  the  main,  would 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  syndicate  would  be  built 
up  from  the  small  subscriptions  which  the  members  would  pay  each 
year,  and  from  a  portion  of  the  profits,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
profits  would  be  divided  amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
total  business  done  by  each  of  them  with  the  society. 

If,  however,  the  society  is  to  have  commercial  objects,  it  is  better 
to  transform  it  into  a  real  agricultural  co-operative  society  of  "  mixed  " 
type  in  accordance  with  the  amended  Commercial  I^aw. 
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If  the  agricultural  syndicates  are  to  have  as  object  the  study 
and  protection  of  rural  economic  interests  as  well  as  the  encouragement 
of  co-operation,  they  will  come  under  the  terms  of  Article  53  of  the 
Civil  Code.  And  so  we  may  call  them  in  this  connection ''  farmers' 
societies  "  or  *'  agricultural  leagues  ",  and  give  what  names  we 
please  to  these  societies  or  leagues. 

Matters  were  so  understood  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  Junin 
district  who  met  on  4  December  1904  and  formed  the  Liga  Agricola 
Ganadera  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  exces- 
sive demands  of  the  drovers  and  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  stock- 
breeders in  general.  On  25  June  1905  another  meeting  authorized 
the  formation  of  a  section  for  insurance  against  hail.  On  14  January 
1906,  a  third  meeting  took  place,  and  on  that  occasion  one  of  the  mem- 
bers distributed  by  way  of  propaganda  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
rules  of  the  Genoese  co-operative  society  known  as  "  Avanti  Ligure  " 
with  the  idea  that  the  agriculturists  might  feel  inclined  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society  as  a  "  supply  " 
section  of  the  Liga  Agricola  Ganadera.  The  stockbreeders  responded 
to  this  suggestion,  and  at  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  3  June  1906 
the  formation  of  this  co-operative  society  was  approved.  And  finally 
at  the  extraordinary  meeting  called  on  22  July  1905  the  new  rules 
were  approved  with  the  amendments  necessar3^  in  view  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  supply  section.  This  section  began  work  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Later  on,  the  lycague  formed  a  section  for  joint  sale  of 
cereals  belonging  to  members  and  a  section  for  insurance  of  threshing- 
machines  and  stacks  against  fire. 

The  Junin  Co-operative  Society,  which  began  as  a  syndicate,  has 
prospered  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  co-operative  societies 
of  the  mixed  type  in  existence. 

In  various  localities,  for  example,  in  Klortondo,  Ramallo,  El  Pa- 
raiso,  I  ima,  Kcheverria,  Pelicurd,  Mayor  Buratovich  and  Balcarce, 
**  civil  societies  "  of  agriculturists  (agricultural  sjmdicates)  have  been 
formed,  which,  like  that  of  Junin,  became  transformed  into  co-operative 
societies  of  mixed  type. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  Argentine  co-oper- 
ation, if  El  Progreso  Agricola  of  Pigue,  formed  in  1898,  is  the 
first  Argentine  mutual  co-operative  insurance  society,  the  Liga 
Agricola  Ganadera,  of  Junin,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  Ar- 
gentine agricultural  co-operative  society  of  mixed  type,  thus  classed 
because  of  its  imitating  in  a  certain  respect  the  European  agricultural 
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co-operative  societies.     It    presents  certain  well  defined  character 
istics,  as  must  happen  with  Argentine  co-ofjerative  societies  of  this 
type. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  syndicates,  we  will  con- 
clude by  adding  that  if,  in  France,  they  have  taken  the  place  of 
agricultural  co-operative  societies,  it  is  because  there  they  are  suited 
to  the  prevailing  technical,  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  short 
we  shall  look  forward  in  our  country  to  the  promulgation  of  a  law  on 
vocational  syndicates,  on  the  lines  of  a  resolution  of  the  two  congresses 
on  co-operation  held  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  at  Parana,  approving  the 
scheme  presented  by  Dr.  Tomas  Amadeo. 

The  results  of  the  collection  of  statistics  of  rural  co-operative 
societies,  mentioned  previously,  show  once  more  that,  in  the  present 
conditions  of  Argentine  rural  economy,  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  to 
apply  to  the  co-operative  banks  and  other  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  the  principle  of  joint  and  several  unlimited  liability  of  the 
members,  of  the  kind  that  obtains  in  the  Raiffeisen  rural  banks. 

Institutions  of  this  type  are  excellent,  from  the  ideal  point  of 
view%  but  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  them  the  Argentine  Republic, 
because  racial  difterences  and  the  low  density  of  the  rural  population 
militate  against  them,  as  also  do  the  special  technical  and  economic 
methods  required  by  the  extensive  character  of  our  agriculture  and 
the  risks  to  which  it  is  subject. 

The  conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of  Raiffeisen 
banks  are  :  a  large  number  of  small  cultivators,  and  a  large  number 
of  holdings  intensively  cultivated,  semi-patriarchal  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  handling  of  small  capital.  In  the  Argentine  Republic 
the  conditions  are  diametrically  opposite  :  an  extensive  system  of 
agriculture  requiring  large  capital,  predominance  of  large  estates  and 
absenteeism  of  landowners,  cosmopolitanism,  instability  of  the  farm- 
ing population  and  many  other  adverse  circumstances. 

There  is  another  kind  of  rural  co-operative  society  with  limited 
liability  which  will,  in  a  not  very  distant  future,  spread  through  Ar- 
gentina, namely  the  stockbreeders'  co-operative  societies,  formed 
among  persons  who  undertake  pasturage  on  a  large  scale  and  agri- 
culturists w^ho  devote  themselves  to  mixed  farming ;  these  societies 
have  as  their  object  the  joint  sale  of  cattle  or  the  direct  supply  of 
meat  to  urban  populations.  For  these  purposes  they  erect  slaughter- 
houses, make  use  of  refrigerating  trucks,  and  open  stalls  in  markets 
and  at  fairs. 
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Of  the  value  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  whole  country 
for  the  requirements  of  home  consumption  and  foreign  export  the 
population  of  Argentina  consume  two  thirds.  Since  Argentine  breed- 
ers have  to  follow  the  example  of  Argentine  farmers,  much  may  be 
learnt  from  these  latter,  who  in  different  localities  have  combined 
into  agricultural  co-operative  societies  of  mixed  t^^pe  for  the  co-oper- 
ative sale  of  their  cereals  and  even  for  the  turning  of  the  said  cereals 
into  flour,  bread,  and  macaroni.  For  these  latter  purposes  they  have 
set  up  co-operative  bakeries,  macaroni  factories  and  co-operative 
mills. 

The  co-operative  societies  of  stockbreeders  might  in  this  way 
ehminate  the  middlemen  at  the  up-country  cattle-fairs,  and  in  the 
large  urban  centres  the  cattle-dealers,  slaughtermen  and  butchers. 

§  7.  Existing  i.egisi.ation  on  co-operation  in  Argentina. 

(a)  Federal  Legislation.  —  On  8  October  1859,  the  first  Com- 
mercial Code  was  promulgated  for  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  soon  after,  on  10  September  1862,  the  Argentine  Congress 
declared  it  to  be  a  National  Code. 

Co-operation  was  then  in  its  initial  stages  in  Europe  and  its 
introduction  into  Argentina  was  not  yet  dreamt  of,  so  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  taken  account  by  the  legislators  of  that  time. 

vSome  years  after,  on  5  October  18S9,  ^^^  National  Congress 
promulgated  the  new  Commercial  Code.  Into  the  original  code 
there  were  incorporated  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  progress  of 
modern  legislation.  Provisions  relating  to  co-operative  societies 
were  laid  down  in  Articles  392,393,  and  394  of  Chapter  VI  (Part  III 
of    Book  II). 

In  Article  392,  it  is  laid  down  that  "  co-operative  societies  must 
adopt  for  their  constitution  one  or  other  of  the  forms  established  in 
this  Code,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  respective  regulations  with  the 
modifications  indicated  in  the  present  chapter.  The  woids  '  co-oper- 
ative society  with  limited,  or  unlimited  liability,*  as  the  case  may 
be,  must  form  part  of  the  title  or  denomination  of  the  society  ". 

Article  393  lays  down  :  "  In  the  documents  relating  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  society,  there  must  always  be  stated  the  conditions  of 
admission,  withdrawal  and  exclusion  of  members,  as  well  as  the  min- 
imum capital  and  the  method  of  forming  it.  The  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital maj^  be  increased  as  laid  down  in    the  said    documents  ".     In 
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Article  394,  it  is  prescribed  :  *'  The  shares  will  be  all  held  by  name, 
and  each  member  will  only  have  one  vote,  whatever  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  shares  he  holds.  Unless  there  is  an  express  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  the  members  have  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  so- 
ciety at  certain  times  fixed  for  that  purpose,  or  in  default  of  such 
arrangement,  at  the  end  of  the  working  year  of  the  society,  on  giving 
ten  days'  notice  in  advance  ". 

The  forms  of  association  established  b^^  the  Commercial  Code 
and  open  for  adoption  by  the  co-operative  societies,  are  :  societies 
with  imlimited  liability,  societies  with  limited  liability,  societies  in 
which  there  are  members  with  limited  and  members  with  unlimited 
liability,  and  business  firms  (Articles  301  and  391). 

In  these  articles  only  tliice  of  the  numerous  characteristics  of 
true  co-operative  societies  are  taken  into  account,  namely,  the  obliga- 
tion to  fix  the  conditions  of  admission,  withdrawal  or  exclusion  of 
members  ;  the  obligation  by  which  the  shares  are  always  to  be  held 
by  name,  and  the  rule  according  to  which  a  member  cannot  have  more 
than  one  vote. 

Whereas  the  legal  provisions  were  adequate  in  1889,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  extend  them  in  order  to  establish  once  for  all  which  so- 
cieties are  really  co-operative  in  the  theoretic  sense  and  what  is  the 
economic  and  special  function  that  they  have  to  fulfil.  Inter  alia, 
the  authors  of  the  Argentine  Commercial  Code  remark  :  "  We  had 
to  pass  laws  relating  to  the  existence  and  working  of  co-operative 
societies,  but  we  thought  it  better  to  limit  ourselves  to  establishing 
their  essential  characteristics,  leaving  full  liberty  for  the  adoption  of 
the  form  of  society  that  may  be  found  suitable,  and  refraining  from 
making  hard  and  fast  rules,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  shackling 
them  in  the  early  stages,  until  such  time  as  experience  shows  that 
there  is  need  to  amplify  the  legislation  on  the  subject  ". 

In  spite  of  this  observation,  we  may  say  in  passing  that  it  is  in- 
disputable that,  in  the  chapter  w^e  have  quoted  of  the  Code,  inspira- 
tion must  have  been  obtained  from  the  legislation  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, where,  apart  from  certain  special  provisions,  the  co-operative 
societies  are  assimilated  to  the  trading  companies  under  their  various 
forms,  societies  with  unlimited  liability,  with  part  limited  and  part 
unhmited  liability,  with  limited  Hability,  etc. 

The  obligations  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  the  Federal  Cap- 
ital and  of  the  National  Territories  were  fixed  in  the  first  place  by  the 
Decree  of  17  November  1908  regulating  the  General  Inspection  Board 
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of  Justice  and  of  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of  which  including 
that  of  "  taking  part  in  the  creation  and  in  the  working  of  civil  socie- 
ties having  corporate  existence,  and  societies  with  limited  liability 
set  up  in  the  Federal  Capital  or  in  the  State  Territories,  as  well  as 
those  set  up  abroad  but  trading  mainly  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic, 
or  having  branches  or  some  kind  of  representation  there  ".  These 
obligations  have  in  the  second  place  been  defined  by  L,aws  Nos.  5,125 
and  6,788  (publication  of  the  balance-sheets  of  societies  with  limited 
liability),  and  by  the  Decree  of  i  February  1917  regarding  publication 
in  the  Boletin  Judicial. 

Up  to  1906,  the  Federal  laws  did  not  accord  any  privileges  to 
co-operative  societies.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Dr.  Iriondo,  reported  favourably  on  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Alfredo  Palacios,  which  was  approved  by  the  two 
chambers  and  passed  into  law. 

The  wording  of  the  bill  was  :  "  Article  i  :  Paragraph  135  of 
Article  i  of  Law  No.  4,934  is  modified  to  read  as  follows  :  135. 
Co-operative  Societies  with  capital  from  1,000  to  7,000  pesos,  except- 
ing those  that  have  no  preference  shares  and  do  not  offer  any  pri- 
vileges, nor  guarantee  to  their  promoters  posts  in  the  management, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  duties  ". 

In  introducing  the  bill,  Dr.  Palacios  rightly  stated  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  European  countries  and  of  the  United  States  "  gave 
facilities  for  the  institution  of  all  forms  of  workers'  co-operative  so- 
cieties, whether  for  building,  distribution  or  production ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  discouraged  in  every  possible  wa3''  the  initiation  of  enter- 
prizes  offering  risky  investments  of  small  savings  ". 

**  In  Buenos  Ayres,  "  he  continued,  "  various  commendable  efi'orts 
to  form  co-operative  societies  intended  exclusively  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  working  class,  have  failed  owing  to  the  heavy  license  duty 
imposed  by  the  law.  The  duty  is  absolutely  prohibitive ;  in  fact,  in 
nearly  all  cases  this  payment  amounts  to  more  than  the  total  initial 
capital  of  this  kind  of  vSociety. 

"  To  modify  the  law  in  this  respect  means  in  my  opinion  a  step 
forward  ;  it  means  putting  ourselves  in  line  with  other  countries  where 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  banding  together  of  the  workers  in 
institutions  that  are  popular  in  the  truest  sense. 

"  The  law  on  license  duties  has  reference  to  co-operative  societies 
in  general,  audit  is  in  my  opinion  necessary  to  distinguish,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  speculative  enterprizes,   with  preference   shares,    which 
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enrich  the  promoters,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  at  their 
outset  reject  every  kind  of  privilege,  and  constitute  groups  of  a 
marked  social  utility. 

"  On  behalf  of  these  latter  and  after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committe,  I  ask  the  abolition  of  the  registra- 
tion fee,  in  the  bill  which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the 
House  ". 

The  lyicensing  Law  now  in  force  contains  a  small  element  of  re- 
form in  respect  to  the  co-operative  societies.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Article  16  of  that  Law  lays  down  that  there  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  license  duty  ''the  co-operative  societies  not  giving 
either  privileges  or  advantages  to  their  original  promoters,  nor  any 
part  of  the  profits  to  the  management,  nor  preference  in  respect  to 
any  part  of  the  capital,  the  license  duty  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  drinks  alone  excepted  ". 

(b)  Provincial  Legislation.  — Let  us  now  examine  into  the  pro- 
vincial legislation  on  co-operation. 

In  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Article  19  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Tax  on  Trade  and  Industry  (the  tax  is  known  as  the  tax  on 
"  capital  in  circulation  ")  exempts  from  the  payment  of  the  tax 
"  agriciiltural  co-operative  societies  based  on  the  principle  of  mu- 
tuality, which,  whatever  may  be  their  form  of  constitution,  do  not 
permit  their  members  to  subscribe  more  than  two  thousand  pesos  in 
national  money,  and,  further,  co-operative  distributive  societies, 
co-operative  credit  associations,  and  co-operative  building  societies, 
not  having  any  preference  capital,  and  not  ensuring  to  their  promoters 
and  directors  any  special  privileges  ". 

Finally,  in  July  last,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  passed  the  following  law  : 

Art.  I.  —  From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
law,  the  following  are  declared  exempt  from  payment  of  any  provin- 
cial duty,  already  imposed  or  to  be  imposed  :  co-operative  distribut- 
ive societies,  co-operative  building  societies,  co-operative  productive 
societies,  or  any  other  societies  having  for  object  directly  to  benefit 
their  members,  and  complying  with  the  following  conditions  in  re- 
spect of  their  foundation  and  working  : 

(a)  that  they  have  no  preference  capital  nor  preference  shares  ; 

{h)  that  they  do  not  grant  any  special  share  in  the  dividends 
or  in  the  profits  to  their  promoters,  directors,  or  auditors  ; 
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(c)  that  membership  is  not  limited  by  their  rules  or  bye-laws 
to  any  religious  sect  or  political  party  ; 

(d)  that  the  capital  and  the  number  of  the  members  are  not 
limited. 

Art.  2.  —  The  institutions  referred  to  in  the  previous  article, 
as  also  the  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
for  amusement,  for  physical  exercize,  and  all  others  not  having  as 
object  any  personal  profit,  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  any  tax  or 
charge  of  any  kind  in  applying  for  and  obtaining  from  the  provincial 
executive  authority  recognition  as  corporate  bodies  or  approval  or 
amendment  of  their  respective  rules,  these  latter  being  published 
solely  and  gratuitously  in  the  Boletin  Oficial. 

Art.  3.  —  The  institutions  referred  to  in  Articles  i  and  2  of  this 
law  shall  use  unstamped  paper  for  documents  relating  to  any  legal 
business  or  law  suits  in  any  court  in  which  they  may  be  engaged, 
and  shall  use  stamped  paper  only  in  those  cases  in  which  judgement 
has  been  given  against  them  and  the  findings  of  the  court  expHcitly 
require  it. 

Art.  4.  —  Exemption  from  taxes  referred  to  in  Article  i  of  the 
present  law  does  not  include  the  special  duties  either  already  imposed 
or  to  be  imposed  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  pla3dng  cards, 
tobacco,  cigars    and  cigarettes. 

Art.  5.  —  All  laws,  decrees  and  measures  to  the  contrary  are 
hereby  annulled. 

Art.  6.  —  This  to  be  communicated  to  the  Executive. 

Regulations  for  carrying  out  this  law  were  contained  in  Decree 
No.  321,  issued  7  August  1922,  which  read  as  follows  : 

Seeing  that  the  Law  of  4  July  1922  exempts  from  all  taxes  or 
charges  of  any  kind  in  applying  for  and  obtaining  from  the  Provincial 
Government  recognition  as  corporate  bodies,  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties, such  as  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
for  amusements,  for  physical  exercize,  and  all  others  not  having 
as  object  any  personal  profit ; 

and  seeing  that,  for  this  reason,  what  was  laid  down  in  Arti- 
cles 3  and  4  of  the  Decree  dated  12  August  1911,  and  other  decrees 
on  the  same  subject,  is  not  applicable  to  these  institutions  ; 

and  seeing  that  in  consequence  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
steps  which  the  said  institutions  must  take  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
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SO  as  to  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 

above  mentioned ; 

for  these  reasons  the  Executive  Power  decrees  : 

Art.  I.  —  The  societies  included  under  the  terms  of  the  Law 

referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  this  Decree  must 

submit  together  with  their  application  for  incorporation,  the  following 

documents  : 

(a)  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  or  meetings  at  which  the 
rules  of  the  society  and  the  amendments,  if  any,  to  the  rules,  were 
approved ; 

(b)  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  which  authorized  the  applica- 
tion for  incorporation  ; 

(c)  Two  copies  (which  may  be  printed)  of  the  rules  of  the 
society  ; 

(d)  A  list  of  the  members  ; 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  society  with  share  capital,  the  capital  upon 
which  the  society  can  reckon,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each 
member   ; 

{/)  A  certificate  of  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  300 
pesos  (national  money),  payable  to  the  joint  order  of  the  representative 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Inspector  General  of  L/Cgally  Constituted 
Societies  ;  this  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  Society  together  with 
its  certificate   of    incorporation. 

Art.  2.  —  The  documents  referred  to  in  paragraphs  {a),  {b),  (c) 
and  (d),  must  be  rendered  valid  by  the  signature  of  the  Head  of  the 
Civil  Registry  of  the  section  or  district  where  the  society  making 
the  application  has  its  headquarters.  This  official  shall  carry  out 
this  formality  without  taking  any  fee  on  the  presentation  of 
the  said  documents  and  the  books  in  which  the  particulars  are 
entered. 

Art.  3.  —  The  deposit  referred  to  in  paragraph  (/)  must  be  made 
at  the  Bank  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  at  one  of  its  branches 
and  only  in  those  localities  where  there  is  no  branch  of  that  Bank 
can  it  be  made  at  another  Bank. 

Art.  4.  —  The  decrees  of  the  Executive  granting  incorporation, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Society  referred  to  in  those  decrees,  shall  be 
published  for  five  days  in  the  Boletin  Oficial. 

Art.  5.  —  All  measures  contrary  to  the  present  Decree  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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All  co-operative  societies  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Inspectorate  of  lyCgally  Constituted  Societies 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  so  far  as  their  formation  and  work- 
ing are  concerned.  The  decree  containing  these  regulations  is  dated 
12  August  191 1. 

The  lyaw  just  cited  is  of  exceptional  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment   of    co-operation  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  the  Province  of  Santa-Fe,  in  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  co-operation,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  that 
State,  Dr.  Augustin  Araya,  signed  the  following  decree  on  24  De- 
cember : 

Seeing  that  agricultural  co-operative  societies  are  social  in- 
stitutions of  which  the  object  is  to  combine  the  efforts,  individually 
small,  of  their  members,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  maximum  economic  ad- 
vantage of  each  in  the  purchase  or  hire  of  the  requisites  of  production 
or  consumption  or  in  the  sale  on  advantageous  terms  of  their  crops, 
and  thereby  to  ensure  to  all  concerned  the  highest  remuneration  for 
their  work  ; 

seeing  that  the  method  followed  in  these  institutions  is  the 
association  of  persons  desirous  of  securing  for  themselves  reciprocal 
and  equal  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  a  col- 
lective enterprize,  with  a  capital  furnished  by  the  contributions  of  all 
the  members  ; 

seeing  that  in  these  organizations,  the  profits  of  the  society 
are  divided  between  the  purchasers,  borrowers,  tenants  or  producers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  with  the  society, 
or  the  work  done  for  it,  after  deduction  of  the  working  expenses  and 
sums  allocated  to  the  reserve  funds  contemplated  in  the  rules,  the 
object  of  such  reserves  being  a  greater  expansion  of  the  co-operative 
societies  (development  of  the  enterprize  generally,  propaganda,  occa- 
sions for  bringing  the  members  together,  etc)  ; 

it  is  hereby    declared 

that  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  defined  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  are  not  included  under  Article  i  of  I^aw  No.  1,788, 
nor  under  Article  2  of  the  I^aw  No.  1,785,  in  respect  to  the  payment 
of  stamp  duty  when  applying  for  incorporation  nor  in  respect  of 
license  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  objects. 

The  co-operative  societies  not  included  under  the  preamble  of 
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this  Decree  may  be  nevertheless  considered  as  being,  as  regards  their 
object,  within  the  objects  recognized  by  the  Executive,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  benefit  by  the  provision  laid  down  in  the  first  article, 
subject  to  application  and  inquiry  in  each  case. 

On  20  January  1922,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Santa-Fe 
promulgated  the    following  decree  : 

Seeing  that  in  establishing  the  principle  and  fixing  the  amount 
of  the  stamp  duty  and  of  the  Hcense  duties  payable  by  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  the  Government  pursued  the  same  policy  of 
encouraging  the  institutions  in  question  as  had  been  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  pubHcation  of  rules  and  other  proceedings,  the  Governor 
of  the  Province,  after  consulting  the  ministers,  decrees  : 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies  to  which  certain  ex- 
emptions are  granted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Decree 
dated  24  December  192 1;  shall  henceforth  pay  for  the  publication  in 
the  Boletin  Oficial  of  their  rules  and  other  documents  relating  to 
their  business  25  per  cent,  of  the  rates  in  force. 

In  the  Province  of  Bntre  Rios,  there  are  in  existence  several  de- 
crees and  legislative  measures  which  encourage  in  every  way  the 
formation  and  working  of  urban  and  rural  co-operative  societies. 

In  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  Article  10  of  the  lyicensing  I^aw 
reads  as  foUows  :  "  There  are  exempted  from  payment  of  the  licens- 
ing duty  all  distributive  co-operative  societies,  not  having  a  business 
open  to  the  public  but  selling  or  distributing  goods  only  to  their  mem- 
bers ".  The  Executive  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman  forwarded  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  a  Bill  and  a  mes- 
sage in  favour  of  workers'  distributive  co-operative  societies. 

In  the  other  provinces  the  governments  and  the  legislators  have 
brought  forward  proposals  to  encourage  and  protect  genuine  co-oper- 
ative societies.  But  what  we  most  urgently  need  is  federal  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject. 

The  bills  brought  forward  by  Uriburu,  lyahitte,  lyobos,  Frers, 
Mugica,  Davila,  Justo,  Repetto,  etc.  and  by  the  Executive  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  initial  stage. 

§  8.  Need  of  federai,  i,egisi.ation  on  co-operative  societies. 

Thirty-eight  years  have  gone  by  since  the  fomation  of  the  first 
co-operative  society,   and,   during  that  time,  there  has  sometimes 
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been  a  tendency  to  warp,  so  to  speak,  the  social  and  economic  con- 
cept in  the  modern  theory  of  co-operation.  And  so  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  revise  our  modern  legislation,  so  that  the  new  law  may 
determine  and  fix  with  precision,  in  detail,  what  should  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  societies  that  aspire  to  the  honour  of  qualifying 
as  co-operative  societies,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Argentina  many 
of  the  co-operative  societies  are  only  imperfectly  conscious  of  their 
great  mission,  do  not  observe  the  economic  rules  typical  of  these 
societies,  nor  pursue  a  definite  course  that  will  lead  to  the  attainment 
in  common  of  a  clear  and  definite  programme. 

The  procedure  that  legislators  should  adopt  is  the  following  : 
in  the  first  place  a  general  law  on  co-operative  societies  and  after- 
warks  special  laws  for  each  kind  of  co-operative  society,  the  most 
urgently  needed  of  the  special  laws  being  one  dealing  with  agricultural 
co-operative  societies. 

This  is  the  solution  put  forward  by  the  Argentine  Co-operative 
Congresses,  held  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1919  and  at  Parana  in  1921,  as- 
semblies at  which  a  large  number  of  authorities  on  co-operation,  theor- 
etical and  practical,  were  present,  and  accordingly  the  legislators 
are  ready  to  examine  the  proposed  measures  on  the  subject  approved 
at  these    conferences. 

Article  i  of  the  proposed  general  law  on  co-operative  societies 
says  that  "  in  the  whole  of  the  Argentine  Republic  the  co-operative 
societies  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  and 
Articles  392,  393  and  394  of  the  Commercial  Code  shall  be  repealed  ". 
The  sense  of  this  article  is  that  it  removes  from  the  Commercial  Code 
(in  consideration  of  the  non-commercial  ideals  of  co-operation),  the 
chapter  that  refers  to  co-operative  societies,  and  thus  forms  a  special 
law,  valid,  of  course,  for  the  whole  Republic. 

This  bill  covers  all  the  co-operative  principles,  in  such  a  way  that 
herafter  the  words  "  co-operative  societies  "  and  "co-operation "  will 
refer  exclusively  to  societies  which  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law  on  co-operative  societies,  and  shall  no  longer  be 
employed  as  they  have  been  up  to  now  as  part  of  the  designation  of 
many  ordinary  limited  liability  companies  (which  latter  are  naturally 
not  included  in  the  statistical  returns)  and  of  some  private  traders. 
Furthermore  certain  types  of  co-operative  society  will  not  be  able, 
in  Argentina,  to  display  any  political  or  religious  tendency.  We  will 
now  enlarge  more  in  detail  on  this  point. 

At  the  present  time  it  happens  that  there  are  institutions  and  pri- 
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vate  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the  co-operative  movement  in 
the  country  with  various  tendencies  and  aims  who  are  constantly 
talking  of  "  pure  "  co-operation,  "  free  "  co-operation,  and  "  genuine  " 
co-operators. 

First  of  all,  what  is  this  **  pure  "  co-operation,  to  which  every 
one  refers  when  it  is  a  question  of  spreading  co-operative  principles 
and  founding  new  co-operative  societies  ? 

"  Pure  "  co-operation  has  been  defined  in  the  legislation  relat- 
ing to  co-operative  societies,  voted  on  by  the  first  Argentine  Co- 
operative Conference  :  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  political  views, 
nor  with  views  that  are  dictated  by  any  strong  feeling ;  it  affirms  and 
sanctions  quite  simple  principles,  such  as  all  honourable  people  ac- 
cept of  whatever  nationality  they  may  be  or  to  whatever  pohtical 
party  or  religious  persuasion    they    may  belong. 

The  principal  object  of  co-operation  is  to  abolish  unfair  gain, 
but  not  to  abolish  capital.  This  great  co-operative  principle  is  thus 
enunciated  :  profits  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  making  of 
them  and  proper  remuneration  to  capital. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  in  the  society  which  is  based 
upon  a  capitalistic  principle  the  profits  of  the  enterprize  go  to  the  cap- 
ital and  labour  has  only  a  wage,  on  the  other  hand  in  the  society  based 
on  a  co-operative  principle  the  conditions  are  diametrically  oppos- 
ite, that  is  to  say,  capital  receives,  as  it  were,  a  wage  and  the  producer, 
the  consumer  and  the  worker  (in  the  productive,  distributive  and 
workers'  co-operative  societies)  stand  to  benefit  respectively  by  the 
profits  made  in  the  different  enterprizes. 

We  may  affirm  that  this  great  principle  of  co-operation,  and  that 
other  in  accordance  with  which  each  member  has  one  vote  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  this  shares,  are  the  most  valuable  manifesta- 
tions of  modern  economic  theory. 

Co-operation  is  neither  capitalism  nor  socialism.  While  capital- 
ism aims  at  obtaining  the  highest  interest  for  capital  invested  in  a 
commercial  or  industrial  undertaking  or  in  real  property,  and  social- 
ism tends  to  the  abolition  both  of  capital  and  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently they  represent  extreme  ideas,  co-operation,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  virtue  is  the  mean,  admits  the  necessity  of  capital  but 
limits  the  interest  upon  it  giving  it  merely  a  remuneration. 

Co-operation  is  not  capitalism,  it  is  not  socialism,  it  is  not  cler- 
icalism ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  middle  class,  nor  to  the  working 
classes.     It  is  co-operation  and  nothing  beyond.     Its  principles  are 
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accepted  by  rich  and  poor,  by  the  intellectuals  and  by  the  masses. 
Its  economic  principles  are  lofty  and  dignified,  moral  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  and  we  must  understand  exactly  by  "  free  '*  co-operation  that 
which  arises  spontaneously  among  men  of  all  classes  free  from  all 
poHtical  and  religious  bias.  For  politics,  there  are  committees ; 
for  rehgion,  there  are  churches,  and  for  co-operation,  there  are  co- 
operative  societies. 

When  a  co-operative  society  adopts  in  its  rules  and  for  its  work- 
ing the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  first  Argentine  Co-operative  Con- 
gress, principles  that  govern  co-operation  throughout  the  world, 
such  a  society  is  called  co-operative,  and  only  that,  for  amongst 
strict  co-operators  it  is  not  permissible  to  add  other  words,  such  as, 
for  example,  "  middle -class  ",  "  socialist  ",  etc.  Co-operation  has  nei- 
ther a  maximum,  nor  a  minimum  programme.  It  has  only  one  pro- 
gramme :  the  co-operative. 

Unfortunately  in  a  section  of  the  co-operative  movement  of  Ar- 
gentina, a  movement  which  is  growing  in  strength  at  the  present 
time,  tendencies  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  which  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  development  of  co-operation  and  which  must  be  com- 
batted  by  stating  emphatically  that  by  "  genuine  "  co-operative  so- 
cieties are  meant  those  that  apply  in  their  rules  and  bye-laws,  and 
by  "  true  "  co-operators  those  who  accept  in  practice,  the  resolutions 
sanctioned  by  the  First  and  Second  Argentine  Co-operative  Congress- 
es, resolutions  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Rochdale  pioneers  of  co-operation  and  now  spread  through- 
out this  country  as  a  result  mainly  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics. 

For  the  full  realization,  however,  in  Argentina  of  the  co-oper- 
ative programme,  it  is  essential  that  the  co-operative  consciousness 
should  be  built  up  among  the  people,  and  this  can  only  be  deepl3^ 
rooted  in  a  man  of  character,  who  with  the  moral  and  material  energy  at 
his  disposal  will  defend  his  society  against  all  who  may  do  it  an  injury. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  point,  we  repeat  that  one 
of  the  causes  for  the  scanty  development  of  co-operation  in  the  coun- 
try, a  cause  contributing  also  to  the  failure  of  many  societies,  is  sim- 
ply that  there  is  no  law  relating  to  co-operative  societies  which  de- 
fines them  and  provides  for  their  constant  supervision. 

The  passing  of  a  general  law  for  the  whole  of  the  RepubHc,  and 
the  passing  of  special  federal  and  provincial  laws  (these  latter  to  fol- 
low closely  the  lines  of  that  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres),  are  es- 

8  —  Ec.  ing. 
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sential  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  does  not  imply  the 
giving  of  any  subsidy  by  the  nation. 

§  9.  Federations  of  co-operative  societies. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  moment  efforts  must  be  con- 
centrated on  Hnking  up  the  Argentine  agricultural  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  four  regional  federations  :  viz  :  that  of  Bntre  Rios  (Federacion 
de  las  cooperativas  entrerrianas)  with  offices  at  Parana ;  that  of  Ro- 
sario,  founded  in  August  last  under  the  name  of  the  Asociacidn  Coo- 
perativas Rurales  Zona  Central,  a  union  of  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Cordoba  and  of  Santa  Fe  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  regions ; 
that  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  still  in  project  only,  which  will  include  the  co- 
operative societies  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  zones  that  make  Buenos  Ayres  the  centre  for  their 
marketing  business  ;  and  that  of  Bahia  Blanca,  for  the  zone  that 
corresponds  to  the   trade  of  that  town. 

These  federations  are  formed  by  independent  (that  is  to  sa^'', 
self-governing)  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  for  each  society 
preserves  its  complete  autonomy  and  independence,  without  any  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  federation  :  in  other  words  the  federa- 
tion takes  no  part  in  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
affiliated  bodies.  Thus  the  federations  are  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous centres  of  the  co-operative  societies. 

The  exact  opposite  has  taken  place  in  the  ''  federal ''  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  which  have  been  formed  by  the  Federacidn 
Agraria  Argentina  of  Rosario  (Santa  Fe)  and  are  dependent  upon  it, 
since  they  have  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Federation. 

The  four  regional  federations,  the  co-operative  societies  of  the 
Federacion  Agraria  Argentina  and  the  Union  de  las  Cajas  Rurales, 
will  be  able  to  form  a  general  confederation  or  come  to  an  understand- 
ing under  some  form  or  other,  since  they  all  have  the  same  objects 
in  view. 

In  this  way,  by  a  steady  continuance  of  a  sound  and  fruitful  pol- 
icy, the  societies  and  individual  co-operators  collaborating  with  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  corresponding  provincial 
bodies  in  the  work  of  propaganda,  by  the  spread  of  education  in  co-oper- 
ation in  the  university  faculties,  in  the  schools  and  people's  univer- 
sities, and  by  means  of.  special  schools  of  co-operation  (for  example, 
those  that  have  been  opened  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
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Entre  Rios,  by  the  Hogar  Obrero  and  by  the  Unidn  popular  Catdlica 
Argentina)  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomy and  Statistics  and  approved  by  the  First  Argentine  Co-oper- 
ative Congress  may  find  practical  realization,  namely,  that  the  Argen- 
tine confederation  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  should  put 
itself  into  communication  with  the  confederations  of  co-operative 
societies  in  existence  in  other  countries,  so  as  to  arrive  at  effecting  the 
international  co-operative  exchange  of  produce. 

All  this  will  serve  as  demonstration  of  the  practical  aim  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation,  which  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture  and  stock  breeding,  since 
all  requisites  can  be  obtained  on  better  terms  and  so  the  net  profits 
reach  a  higher  figure ;  the  produce  too,  is  sold  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  Taking  into  account,  too,  the  advantages  to  all  of 
international  co-operative  trade,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  co- 
operation not  only  helps  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  but 
tends  to  modify  economic  theories. 


§  10.  The  section  op  mutuai,  insurance  and  co-operation 
of  the  department  of  rurai,  economy  and  statistics. 

The  intensive  development  of  co-operation  in  Argentina  during 
recent  years  is  due  in  an  especial  measure  to  the  official  action  exer- 
cized by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics  has  a  Section 
of  Mutual  Insurance  and  Co-operation  for  the  following  objects  : 

{a)  to  encourage  private  unitiative  in  the  formation  of  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies  and  mutual  insurance  societies ;  rural  co- 
operative distributive  societies  and  mixed  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  mutual  and  co-operative  credit  societies  (rural  banks, 
agricultural  banks,  etc.),  co-operative  productive  societies  (horticul- 
tural, fruit-growing,  co-operative  wine-making  societies,  dairies,  mills, 
etc.),  mutual  insurance  and  thrift  societies  (against  hail,  fire,  accidents 
during  labour,  etc.) ; 

{h)  to  give  instructions  and  to  furnish  model  rules  for  the  form- 
ation of  new  co-operative  societies  ; 

(c)  to  follow  the  working  of  existing  co-operative  societies  ; 

[d]  to  held  consultations  on  all  business  questions  affecting 
the  existing  co-operative  societies  and  mutual  insurance  societies  ; 
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(e)  to  give  addresses  to  meetings  called  with  a  view  to  forming 
new  societies,  and  to  meetings  of  societies  already  at  work : 

(/)  to  draw  up  the  annual  statistics  of  the  co-operative  agricul- 
tural societies  and  of  the  agricultural  mutual  insurance  societies  and 
of  the  urban  co-operative  societies ; 

(g)  to  draw  up  the  annual  statistics  of  agricultural  insurance  ; 

(h)  to  follow  the  movement  of  co-operation  and  of  mutual  in- 
surance throughout  the  world  ; 

(i)  to  co-ordinate  the  action  of  the  district  agricultural  experts 
and  of  other  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  also  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  so  as  to  ensure  a  careful  direction  of  forces  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  co-operation  and  mutuality  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  national  economy. 

The  Section  of  Mutual  Insurance  and  Co-operation,  without  adding 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Treasury,  conscientiously  fulfils  its  task,  in  a  prac- 
tical, concrete,  and  impartial  way,  by  carrying  out  in  its  entirety 
the  programme  we  have  just  set  out,  keeping  strictly  to  the  economic 
concept  which  should  inform  all  co-operative  societies,  societies  whose 
ends,  favouring  as  they  do  aHke  the  producers  and  the  consumers, 
can  be  attained  sooner  or  later  by  persevering  along  sound  Hues, 
based  on  a  definite  method.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  transition  per- 
iod, one  envolving  the  orientation  and  reorganization  of  Argentine 
co-operation,  and  it  is  future  generations  who  will  draw  from  it  the 
chief  advantage.  The  farmers  and  the  stockbreeders  must  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  technical 
processes  of  farming  and  stock-breeding ;  it  is  also  essential  for 
them  to  study  and  resolve  the  economic  questions  that  are  connected 
with  them.  That  is  to  say  that  producers  must  fulfil  two  functions  : 
a  technical  function  and  an  economic  one. 

By  the  adoption  of  scientific  technical  processes,  they  obtain 
increased  yields  :  and  through  the  medium  of  co-operative  societies 
(joint  purchasing,  insurance,  co-operative  credit,  co-operative  thresh- 
ing, collective  land-holding,  etc.)  they  effect  a  reduction  of  their  ex- 
penses. As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  cost  of  production  is  much 
lowered. 

There  is  more  to  be  added.  It  is  not  enough  to  produce  by  scient- 
ific and  suitable  methods.  The  farmer  and  the  stockbreeder  must 
consider  another  economic  question ;  they  must  act  so  as  to  sell  their 
produce  under  the  best  possible  conditions  (price,  conditions  of  deliv- 
ery, transport,  etc.),  which  they  can  only  do  through  the  medium  of 
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co-operative  societies,  since  it  is  almost  imposssible  for  them  to  achieve 
this  in  isolation.  An  increased  price  ensures  to  farmers  greater  ad- 
vantages than  an  increase  in  the  yield,  although  prices  do  not  depend 
on  the  farmer,  while  the  yield  does. 

As  a  graphic  representation  of  the  factors  operating  in  trade 
and  the  formation  of  prices,  A.  Dulac  presents  the  following  diagram  : 

Middlemen  Central  Middlemen 

Producers  who  bay  group  who  sell  Consumers 

( >...< >...< >...< >...< 1 

from  the  of  big  to  the 

producer  merchants  consumer 

The  arrows  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  economic 
joint  and  interdependent  forces  acting  in  a  closed  cycle.  No  one 
of  these  can  be  modified  without  the  others  being  affected.  The 
arrows  at  the  extremities  lengthen  or  contract.  The  three  arrows 
in  the  middle  tend  to  alter  their  position  according  to  the  movements 
of  compression  or  expansion  manifested  by  those  at  the  extremities. 
Such  is  the  normal  play  of  the  system  of  exchange. 

However  the  co-operative  societies  of  producers  and  consumers 
tend  to  eliminate  the  economic  forces  intermediary  between  them. 

In  this  way,  when  the  cost  of  production  is  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum possible  and  when  greater  returns  are  secured  by  the  co- 
operative sale  of  the  produce,  the  net  profits  or  gains  from  the  un- 
dertaking will  reach  a  higher  figure,  thereby  allowing  the  producer 
to  form  a  reserve  to  guard  himself  against  the  results  of  bad  years, 
or,  if  he  is  a  tenant,  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  his  holding,  or  again, 
if  he  is  an  owner,  to  improve  his  land. 

Farmers  and  stockbreeders  in  Argentina  should  reflect  on  the 
results  co-operation  has  to  show,  and  then  devote  their  energies, 
whether  moral  or  material,  to  the  creation  of  co-operative  societies 
and  federations  of  societies  on  firm  and  impregnable  foundations. 

Domingo  Borea 

Agricultural  Engineer,  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Mutual  Insurance 
and  Co-operation,  Department  of  Rural  Economy  and 
Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INFORMATION 
Go-operation  and  Association 

AUSTRIA 

I.  The  German  Agricultural  Society  for  Austria. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Austrian  krone  has  seriously  affected  credit. 
If  Austrian  post-war  agriculture  has  not  suffered  much  from  this,  it  is 
because  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  sell  produce  at  prices  higher  than 
the  cost  of  production,  a  certain  abundance  of  ready  money  resulting. 
The  continued  fall  of  the  krone  in  the  long  run  however  prevents  pur- 
chase from  other  countries  of  farm  requisites  (in  particular  chemical 
fertilizers),  and  for  this  reason  many  farms  have  been  plunged  into 
difficulties. 

This  unexpected  change  in  credit  conditions  found  the  pre-war  or- 
ganizations and  credit  institutions,  the  mortgage  associations  and  the 
Raiffeisen  banks,  unprepared  for  the  contingency. 

The  German  Agricultural  Society  for  Austria  as  early  as  1916,  the 
date  of  its  formation,  had  instituted  a  special  section  for  purchase  and 
sale,  with  the  twofold  object  of  obtaining  for  members  of  the  associa- 
tion various  requisites  at  lower  prices  and  on  better  terms,  and  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  sale  of  their  produce  without  the  intervention  of  middlemen. 
This  Society,  whose  resources  were  Hmited,  could  act  as  middleman  so 
long  as  only  a  small  amount  of  capital  was  involved  and  the  members 
paid  ready  money  or  in  advance.  But  now,  when  the  need  for  strong 
measures  is  greater  every  day  and  capital  has  to  circulate  more  and  more 
rapidly,  while  cash  payments  are  not  always  possible,  it  follows  that 
this  Society  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  credit  needs  of  the 
cultivators. 

For  this  reason  a  co-operative  society  was  formed  in  connection  with 
the  Society.  It  is  called  the  Credit  and  Trading  Association  of  the  Ger- 
man Agricultural  Society  for  Austria,  and  its  objects  are  (i)  :  (a)  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  funds  for  financing  the  members'  farms  on  the  basis 
of  co-operative  credit ;  (b)  to  organize  joint  purchase  of  goods,  such  as 
chemical  fertiHzers,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  machines,  implements,  to  be 
afterwards  suppHed  to  the  members  ;  (c)  to  sell  the  farm  produce  of  the 
members ;   (d)  to  multiply  technical  installations  Hkely  to  improve  the 

(i)  See   Nachrichten  der  deutschen  Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft  fur  Osterreich,  No.  3,  18 
January  1923. 
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working  of  members'  farms  :  (e)  to  set  up  branches  and  to  promote  the 
formation  of  cooperative  societies  for  purchase,  sale  and  production. 
The  management  of  the  society  is  kept  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  and  neither  credit  nor  goods  can  be  allowed  to  outsiders.  Third 
parties  can  make  savings  deposits.  Any  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  may  be  a  member  of  the  co-operative  society.  The  credit  is 
given  for  fixed  periods,  or  on  current  account ;  in  the  first  case  it  is  se- 
cured by  a  bill,  in  the  second  by  a  pledge  or  by  a  mortgage  (§  9  of  the 
Rules).  The  Credit  and  Trading  Association  has  already  begun  opera- 
tions and  has  opened  a  branch  at  Graz.  A  second  branch  office  will 
shortly  be  opened  at  I,inz.  H.  Kai.i,brunner. 

* 

2.  The  Association  for  the  Better  Cultivation  of  the  Soil. 

Among  the  numerous  associations  and  co-operative  societies  which 
aim  at  increasing  cultivation  the  Association  for  the  Better  Cultivation  of 
the  Soil,  which  was  formed  at  Linz  in  the  spring  of  1922,  calls  for  special 
mention. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  substitute  for  the  old  methods 
employed  up  to  now  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  a  new  method  greatly 
resembHng  the  Chinese  plan  of  sowing  in  beds  or,  rather,  of  transplanting. 
There  are  various  methods  of  propaganda  employed  by  the  Association 
to  spread  this  system  of  cultivation,  the  technical  detail  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  set  out  here. 

The  work  of  propaganda  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  following  means : 
lectures,  a  technical  information  bureau,  the  organization  of  exhibitions, 
the  formation  of  experimental  plots,  assistance  in  the  purchase  or  renting 
of  parcels  of  land  and  in  the  bu3dng  of  seeds  by  the  members,  the  formation 
of  co-operative  societies  for  the  purchase  or  management  of  farms,  collab- 
oration with  societies  of  similar  aims,  etc. 

But  the  ideal,  so  to  speak,  which  the  Association  has  set  before  itself 
is  that  of  making  it  possible  for  students,  holders  of  pensions,  unemployed, 
etc.,  to  secure  by  their  own  toil  the  cereals  they  require  for  a  year,  by 
undertaking  on  the  farms  this  work  of  transplanting  and  earthing  up  the 
young  plants,  work  that  needs  most  careful  manipulation. 

The  farms,  on  their  side,  engage  to  make  a  payment  in  kind  for  this 
work,  which  has  to  be  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  time,  to  the  evi- 
dent advantage  of  the  farms,  shorthanded  as  they  usually  are. 

The  Association  sometimes  rents  land  so  as  to  give  work  to  members. 
As  a  general  rule  it  grants  to  the  landlord,  who  on  his  side  must  prepare 
the  soil  for  the  sowing,  a  quantity  of  cereals  equal  to  that  normally  produced 
before  the  agreement  was  made.  With  the  difference  in  the  yield,  due  in 
the  main  to  the  new  method  of  cultivation,  the  Association  hopes  to  cover 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  members. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  exhibition  held  at  Linz  in  September 
by  railway  men  who  are  allotment  holders,  the  farm  produce  of  the  Asso- 
ciation received  much  commendation.  H.  Kai^lbrunner. 
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CEYLON  (BRITISH  COLONY) 

Agricultural  Co-operation  in  1921-22.  —  Ceyi^on  Administrative  Re- 
ports :  Department  of  AgricuIvTure  :  Report  on  the  Co-operative 
Societies  for  1921-22. 

Co-operation  in  Ceylon  takes  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  co-oper- 
ative credit,  but  with  a  view  to  extending  the  scope  of  the  movement 
the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Ordinance,  No.  7  of  191 1,  was  repealed 
in  192 1  and  replaced  by  the  Co-operative  Societies  Ordinance,  No.  34  of 
1921. 

The  societies  are  classified  as  "  agricultural  "  and  "  non-agricultural" 
but  the  latter  are  few  in  number.  The  agricultural  societies  on  30  April 
1922  numbered  161  and  contained  19,387  members.  The  paid-up  capital 
was  132,859  rupees  and  the  reserve  funds  23,682  rupees.  The  loans  grant- 
ed in  1921-22  amounted  to  Rs.  175,176  and  the  loans  outstanding  on 
30  April  1922  to  Rs.  192,333.  During  1921-21,  ten  societies  obtained 
loans  from  the  Government  amounting  to  Rs.  6,490. 

Apart  from  making  loans  to  members,  the  societies  supply  manures  to 
them.  Until  1920-21  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  this  business,  but  in 
1921-22  there  was  a  falling-off,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  of  bone 
manure  ;  the  value  of  the  manures  supplied  was  Rs.  27,777.  Implements 
are  also  supplied  by  several  societies  and  others  offer  prizes  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  secretaries,  treasurers  and  other  honorar^^ 
workers  of  co-operative  societies,  classes  were  held  at  ten  centres  during 
the  year  under  review,  to  which  118  societies  sent  268  representatives. 
The  classes  continued  for  three  days  at  each  centre,  and  instruction  was 
given  in  the  following  subjects  :  The  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Ordinance, 
rules  and  bye-laws  ;  types  of  co-operative  societies  ;  organization  of  co- 
operative societies  ;  management  of  a  society  ;  books  and  forms  of  a  so- 
ciety ;  accounts  ;  preparation  of  an  annual  balance  sheet  ;  inspection  and 
audit  of  a  socety.  The  secretaries  and  treasurers  who  attended  the  full 
course  of  training  were  each  paid  Rs.  5  to  meet  out  of  pocket  expenses 
and  were  allowed  free  travelling  by  the  railway  and  public  con veyances . 

J.  K.  M. 

ESTHONIA 

The  Co-operative  Movement.  —  Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  GenossenschaftS" 
pressBy  No.  2.   Berlin,  30   January  1923. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Esthonia  is  of  recent  date.  The  first 
co-operative  dairy  was  set  up  in  1898  and  the  first  co-operative  credit 
society  and  the  first  co-operative  distributive  society  came  into  existence 
in  1902.  The  German  law  on  co-operative  societies  issued  in  1916  during 
the  occupation  has  remained  unaltered  in  its  essential  provisions.  The 
central  organization  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  is  "  Esthonia  ", 
formed  in  191 1  as  a  central   federation   of   co-operative  dairies  but  later 
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extending  its  operations  to  the  trade  in  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  In 
1922  there  were  included  in  this  federation  102  co-operative  societies  and 
131  individual  members.  The  business  done  (incomings  and  outgoings) 
amoimted  in  1921  to  a  total  of  143,000,000  Esthonian  marks.  In  1921 
the  Federation  of  Potato-growers'  Co-operative  Societies  was  formed,  in- 
cluding 45  co-operative  societies  with  their  own  distillery.  The  central 
credit  institution  is  the  National  Bank  of  Bsthonia  created  in  19 19  on 
the  model  of  the  Moscow  Popular  Bank.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
two-thirds  of  its  capital  must  belong  to  the  societies. 

The  Esthonian  Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies  has  acted  from  19 19 
onwards  as  a  central  body  for  127  co-operative  distributive  societies  and 
for  54  co-operative  credit  societies.  It  also  includes  12  co-operative  dairies 
and  five  miscellaneous  societies. 

The  Esthonian  Wholesale  Society  of  Reval,  founded  in  1917  and  in- 
cluding 253  co-operative  societies,  does  the  greater  part  of  its  business 
among  co-operative  distributive  societies.  M.  T. 


FRANCE 

Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  in    1920  and   1921.   —  Rapport  sur 

lyKS  OPEIRATIGNS  FAITES  PAR  lyKS  CAISSES  DE  CR]6dIT  AGRICOIvE  MUTUEly 
PENDANT   I,ES    ANNEXES    I920    ET    1921  ET   SUR    I,'APPI,ICATI0N    DE  I<A   1,01 

Du  5  AotrT  1920,  presents:  au  Pre:sident  DE  i/A  Rp:pubi,ique  Fran- 
gAiSE  PAR  i,E  MiniSTRE  DE  1,'Agricui.TURE,  in  the  Journal  Officiel  de  la 
Republique  Frangaise.  Paris,   8  February  1923. 

On  31  December  192 1,  there  were  99  regional  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative credit  banks,  and  afiiliated  to  them  4,951  local  banks  with  251,246 
members.  Since  at  the  end  of  1919  there  were  97  regional  banks  with 
4,554  local  banks  and  240,681  members,  an  increase  has  taken  place  of 
2  regional  banks,  397  local  banks  and  10,564  members. 

The  operations  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  credit  banks  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  agricultural  credit  in  the  course  of  the  years  1920  and 
192 1  have  been  as  follows  : 

I.  Short  Term  Credit,  intended  to  provide  for  the  current  expenses 
of  a  farm.  —  The  total  loans  outstanding  on  31  December  19 19  amounted 
to  48,008,097  francs.  The  new  loans  made  in  1920  amounted  to  a  total 
of  178,534,773  francs,  which  after  allowing  for  repayment  made  brings 
the  figure  for  outstanding  loans  at  the  end  of  1920  to  81,974,697  francs. 
This  figure  rose""  to  92,308,891  francs  on  31  December  1921,  representing 
nearly  double  the  figure  reached  at  the  end  of  19 19. 

For  the  short  term  credit  operations,  the  regional  credit  banks  made 
use  of  their  paid  up  capital,  their  reserve  funds.  State  loans,  sums  resulting 
from  rediscounting  bills  and  from  deposits  received. 

The  paid  up  share  capital  of  the  banks,  which  was  27,123,457  francs 
on  31  December  1919,  amounted  to  31,884,587  francs  at  the  end  of  192 1, 
an  increase  of  nearly  five  milhon  francs.     During  the  same  period,  the 
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reserves  increased  in  like  manner,  rising  from  20,646,874  francs  to  26,042,736 
francs. 

The  amount  of  the  deposits  in  hand,  which  was  only  17,342,588 
francs  at  the  end  of  19 19,  was  nearly  double  this  figure  on  31  December 
1921,  being  32,512,242  francs.  But  if  the  whole  business  done  in  deposits 
and  withdrawals  is  taken  into  account,  a  total  approximate  figure  of 
125,000,000  francs  is  arrived  at  for  the  year  192 1. 

The  State  advances  for  short  term  loans  amounted  to  67,646,223  francs 
on  31  December  1919,  and  reached  74,187,420  francs  at  the  end  of  192 1. 

2.  Medium  Term  Credit.  —  The  main  purpose  of  this  credit  is  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  Hve-stock  and  of  agricultural  requisites.  Under 
this  head  there  were  on  31  December  19 19  outstanding  loans  to  the  amount 
of  671,922  francs.  The  total  of  those  granted  in  1920  amounted  to 
2,624,038  francs  ;  in  192 1  to  4,782,403  francs.  The  rate  of  interest  varies 
bet  wen  5  and  6  per  cent. 

The  State  advances  made  for  this  class  of  loans  amounted  on  31  De- 
cember 192 1  to  9,600,000  francs. 

These  figures  are  evidence  of  the  rapid  development  of  this  form  of 
credit,  still  in  its  initial  stages,  a  form  enabling  tenants,  whether  rent- 
paying  or  produce-sharing,  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  increasing 
their  working  capital. 

3.  Long  Term  Individual  Credit  for  the  taking  up  of  small  holdings.  — 
This  form  of  credit  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  purchase,  systemization, 
and  consoHdation  of  small  farm  holdings  by  the  assignment  of  loans,  made 
to  farmers  at  2  per  cent,  interest  and  to  army  pensioners  or  civiHan 
sufferers  from  the  war  at  the  reduced  rate  of  one  per  cent. 

The  advances  employed  by  the  regional  agricultural  credit  banks  for 
long  term  individual  loans  to  farmers  have  risen  from  14,022,285  francs 
on  31  December  1919,  to  18,717,539  francs  on  31  December  1920,  and  to 
42,447,892  francs  at  the  end  of  192 1. 

To  the  total  of  loans  already  granted  before  31  December  1919, 
namely  4,095  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  16,556,605  francs,  there  must  be 
added  1,039  loans  granted  in  1920  to  the  amount  of  6,756,393  francs,  and 
1,554  loans  in  1921  representing  a  sum  of  15,512,458  francs.  The  long  term 
loans  made  to  farmers  since  the  putting  into  force  of  the  lyaw  of  19  March 
1910  which  set  up  long  term  individual  credit  are  thus  6,688  in  number 
representing  an  amount  of  38,825,456  francs. 

The  total  amount  of  State  advances  employed  by  the  regional  banks 
on  3  December  19 19  for  the  special  long  term  loans  made  to  army  pen- 
sioners and  civilian  sufferers  by  the  war  was  2,745,000  francs.  It  amounted 
to  8,107,638  francs  on  31  December  1920  and  21,609,461  francs  at  the 
end  of  192 1. 

The  special  loans  already  made  by  the  agricultural  credit  banks  on 
31  December  1919  amounted  to  953,767  francs.  In  1920,  464  new  loans 
were  granted  for  a  total  of  4,243,129  francs  and  645  loans  were  made  in 
192 1  for  7,263,265  francs.  The  long  term  loans  assigned  to  army  pen- 
sioners and  civilian  sufferers  by  the  war  by  the  agricultural  co-operative 
credit  banks  since  the   putting  into   force  of  the  I^aw  of   9  April  19 18, 
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numbered  1,217  on  31  December  1921,  representing  a  total  amount  of 
12,460,162  francs. 

4.  Long  Term  Collective  Credit.  —  This  kind  of  credit,  set  up  by  the 
Law  of  29  December  1906  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  co-operative  pro- 
ductive societies,  has  been  extended  to  new  institutions :  co-operative 
societies  for  joint  purchase  and  supply,  syndical  associations  formed  in 
order  to  carry  out  various  works  of  agiicultural  improvement,  and  socie- 
ties of  general  interest  to  agriculture.  The  regional  banks  act  as  intermed- 
iaries for  the  transmission,  on  their  own  liabiUty,  to  these  various  asso- 
ciations of  the  long  term  loans  which  have  been  made  to  them  by  the 
National  Office  of  Agricultural  Credit. 

On  31  December  19 19  the  number  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies 
that  have  benefited  by  the  State  advances  under  the  Law  of  29  December 
1906  was  479,  containing  56,879  members,  and  their  paid  up  capital 
was  9,677,122  francs.  The  total  advances  which  had  been  made  to  them 
amounted  to  17,009,101  francs. 

On  31  December  192 1,  a  total  sum  of  57,904,397  francs  had  been  as- 
signed equally  under  the  Laws  of  29  December  1906  and  of  21  June  1919 
as  under  that  of  5  August  1920  to  730  associations  containing  99,176  mem- 
bers and  having  a  paid  up  capital  of  38,114,184  francs.  The  number  of 
the  associations  in  receipt  of  loans  has  thus  increased  by  251  in  the  course 
of  the  years  1920  and  192 1  while  the  total  of  the  loans  made  was  more 
than  trebled  and  the  total  capital  paid  up  by  the  members  of  these  asso- 
ciations showed  a  still  more  remarkable  increase. 

Among  the  co-operative  societies  which  have  more  especially  benefited 
by  the  loans,  there  are  248  co-operative  dairies  and  cheese-making  socie- 
ties, 217  societies  for  the  working  up  of  farm  produce,  threshing  societies,  etc., 
163  co-operative  wine-making  and  distillery  societies,  etc.  Under  the  head 
of  societies  of  general  interest  to  agriculture  are  found  24  societies  for  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  in  country  districts  ;  these  societies  had  received, 
on  31  December  192 1,  loans  amounting  to  more  than  16  milHons  francs. 

M.  B. 

GERMANY 

I.  The  Foundation  of  Banking  Institutions  by  the  Central  Agricul- 
tural Banks.  —  Deutsche  landwirtschaftUche  Genossenschaftspresse,  No.  24. 
Berlin,  30  December,  1922. 

The  central  agricultural  banks,  finding  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  considerably  widening  their  own  financial  basis  to  meet  the  growing 
credit  requirements  of  the  German  rural  population,  are  trying  to  attract 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  large  and  medium  sized  farms.  It  is  not  always 
possible  however  for  special  reasons  to  get  these  landholders  to  join  co-oper- 
ative credit  societies ;  the  banks  have  accordingly  sometimes  admitted 
them  as  individual  members.  But  this  expedient  is  only  possible  in  given 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  these  banks  cannot  do  business  with  third  part- 
ies, as  this  is  a  contravention  of  their  rules  and  would  entail  fiscal  disad- 
vantages.    However  the  banks  are  anxious  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  do 
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without  the  capital  of  the  owners  of  large  and  medium  sized  farms  and  also 
wish  to  support  the  co-operative  credit  organizations  against  the  com- 
petition of  other  organizations.  Consequently  they  have  decided  to  follow 
the  system  already  adopted  for  many  years  past  by  the  Stettin  Central 
Bank  and  by  the  Rhine  Federation  of  Peasant  Proprietors  at  Cologne,  and 
to  set  up  their  own  banking  institutions  under  the  form  of  companies 
with  Hmited  Hability,  the  shares  of  which  are  held  by  the  banks  or  by  the 
co-operative  societies  connected  with  them.  In  this  way  in  the  course 
of  1922  the  following  four  banking  institutions  came  into  existence : 

1.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Hanover,  a  Hmited  HabiUty  company 
instituted  by  the   Central  Bank  of  Hanover. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Saxony,  a  share  company  founded  by 
the  Central  Bank  of  Dresden.  The  paid  up  capital  amounts  to  15,000,000 
marks.  On  registration  in  the  Commercial  Register  the  share  capital 
will  have  to  be  increased  up  to  50,000,000  and  possibly  up  to  100,000,000 
marks.  The  Central  Bank  holds  all  the  shares,  which  it  can  in  its  turn 
transfer  to  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  affiliated  to  it. 

3.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Wurttemberg,  a  limited  HabiUty  com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  Stuttgart,  arising  out  of  the  joint  initiative  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Wiirttemberg  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  and 
the  Stuttgart  Central  Agricultural  Co-operative  Bank,  with  an  initial  cap- 
ital of  2,000,000  marks.  The  new  banking  institution  began  work  i  Jan- 
uary 1923,  but  as  from  this  date  it  has  notified  the  co-operative  credit 
banks  of  Wiirttemberg  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  from  the  banks 
all  the  five  per  cent.  German  War  Loan  bonds  at  the  reduced  price  of 
98  per  cent.  In  this  way  this  institute  will  shortly  be  able  to  reHeve  the 
credit  banks  of  the  war  loan  bonds. 

4.  The  Saxe-Anhalt  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit,  a  share  company 

with  offices  at  Halle-on-Saale,  formed  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Halle.     The 

initial  capital  fixed  at  15.000,000  marks  has  been  already  covered  twice 

over.     This  is  the  strongest  proof  that  the  formation  of  this  bank  meets 

a  pressing  need.     There  will  probably  be  issued  new  shares  to  the  value 

of  200,000,000  marks.  M.  T. 

* 
*  * 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Go-operation.  —  Jahrbucher  des  Reichsverband 
DER  Deutschen  i^andwirtschaftIvIChen  Genossenschaften,  1903- 
1922.  Berlin.  —  Jahresberichte  des  Generai^verbandes  der  Deut- 
schen Raiffeisen-Genossenschaften,  1 91 3-1 91 8.  Berlin.  —  Reviso- 
ren  AusbiIvDUNGSKURSUS,  in  the  Landwirtschaftliches  Genossenschafts- 
blatt.  No.  I.  Neuwied,  7  January  1922.  — Der  UnterrichT  im  Genos- 
SENSCHAFTSWESEN,  in  Blatter  fiir  Genossenschaftswesen,  Nos.  13  and  19, 
BerHn,  i  April  and  7  December  1922.  —  Der  dreizEhntE  LEhrgang 
DER  Deutschen  i,andwirtschafti.ichen  Genossenschaftsschui^e  in 
the  Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  Genossenschaftspresse,  No.  24.  Berlin, 
30  December  1922. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive societies  and  the  growing  demand  for  an  expert  accounting  and  manag 
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ing  staff  for  the  central  and  independent  societies,  the  National  Federation 
of  German  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  founded  at  Darmstadt  in 
1904  the  German  School  for  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies.  The  aim 
proposed  was  to  give  a  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  half-yearly 
courses  to  young  men  employed  in  co-operative  societies  and  in  federations 
and  to  give  the  older  members  of  the  staffs  the  opportunity  of  improvement 
by  means  of  courses  lasting  a  fortnight  or  four  weeks.  The  programme  ot 
the  half-yearly  courses  included,  in  the  first  three  or  four  months,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  the  main  principles  of  agricultural  co-operation,  co- 
operative legislation,  elements  of  jurisprudence  relating  to  credit  and 
the  money  market,  etc. ;  in  the  last  two  months  special  subjects  are  taught, 
such  as  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  societies,  formation  and  working  of  co- 
operative credit  societies,  questions  relating  to  co-operative  dairies,  tariffs  on 
merchandise,  etc.  These  courses  were  held  regularly  at  first,  but  during 
the  War  they  were  suppressed,  and  it  was  not  until  October  1919  that  the 
German  School  resumed   its  work  in   Berhn. 

On  account  of  the  difficult  economic  conditions  and  the  high  cost  of 
and  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  for  students,  the  13th  course, 
planned  from  2  October  to  15  December  1922,  was  somewhat  shortened. 
The  less  important  subjects  were  cut  down  to  give  longer  time  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  main  principles  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  societies.  In  order 
to  give  students  the  opportunity  of  widening  their  outlook,  and  of  becom- 
ing directly  acquainted  with  the  various  institutions,  they  make  visits 
to  the  Prussian  Central  Co-operative  Bank,  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Mint,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  students  undergo  a  written 
and  oral  examination  and  receive  a  certificate  of  having  passed.  The  re- 
sults of  the  instruction  are  usually  satisfactory  and  this  school  is  consid- 
ered as  a  real  training  ground  for  expert  co-operative  officials. 

The  General  Federation  of  German  Co-operative  Societies  of  the  Raif- 
feisen  type  founded  in  1913  an  institution  for  the  training  of  auditors.  The 
federal  auditors  of  organizations  of  the  Raiffeisen  type  have  to  perform  a 
much  more  compHcated  set  of  duties  than  those  prescribed  by  law  for  fed- 
eral auditors  in  general.  In  fact  the  federations  of  the  Raiffeisen  type, 
following  in  this  a  long  standing  custom  and  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 
the  societies,  expect  their  auditors  to  assist  the  societies  with  their  advice 
on  commercial,  administrative  and  technical  points.  With  the  object  of 
training  the  auditors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  this  institution 
organized  a  four  months  theoretical  course,  while  for  the  auditors  of  older 
standing  a  course  of  further  training  was  provided  of  one  or  two  months. 
The  instruction  takes  the  form  of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  In  1922  the 
course  lasted  from  19  September  to  20  December.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion include  the  following  topics :  administration  of  business  undertakings, 
auditing,  accounting  and  statements  of  accounts,  jurisprudence,  fiscal  legis- 
lation, co-operative  legislation,  the  money  market,  the  science  of  agricul- 
tural wages,  rural  economic  insurance.  The  federation  also  has  a  most 
excellent  scheme  of  local  courses,  held  throughout  the  country.  In  1920, 
50  courses  in  accountancy  were  held  with  1,588  students,  42  courses  of 
general  instruction  and  32  practical  courses. 
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The  Central  Federation  of  the  German  Co-operative  Distributive  So- 
cieties, which  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  had  organized  six  week  courses 
in  different  places,  also  opened  the  first  half-yearly  course  in  Hamburg.  This 
course  lasted  from  4  October  1920  to  23  March  1921  and  has  become  a  per- 
manent institution.  Here  too  the  instruction  is  completed  by  numerous 
observation  visits  to  economic  institutions  and  to  co-operative  societies, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  lectures.  At  the  end  of  the  course  no  exami- 
nations are  held  ;  they  are  replaced  by  the  report  of  the  director  of  the 
school  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  adequate  judgement  of 
the  students,  based  on  Ids  observation  of  the  abiHty  they  have  displayed 
during  the  course. 

In  the  Universities  and  in  the  German  higher  schools  courses  have  been 
held  on  co-operation  for  ten  years  past.  In  19 11  the  University  of  HaUe 
instituted  a  course  for  co-operative  societies,  taking  up  a  suggestion  of 
the  representatives  of  agricultural  interests  in  the  Prussian  Landtag.  This 
example  was  followed  by  other  higher  schools  in  different  cities,  as  BerUn, 
Bonn,  Freiburg,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Giessen,  etc.  The  higher  schools 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  vocational  education  of  the  minor 
of&cials  and  employees  of  the  societies  but  they  give  students  a  general 
introduction  to  co-operative  principles  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  when- 
ever, whether  as  ministers  of  religion,  as  magistrates,  or  as  teachers  they 
come  into  touch  with  the  co-operative  movement.  M.  T. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

I.  Official  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Go- operation  in  Great  Britain.  — 

Reports  of  thb  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendi.y  Societies   for  1921  : 
Part  B.  Industriai^  and  Provident  Societies.    London,  1923. 

The  latest  official  statistics  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Great 
Britain  are  contained  in  Part  B  of  the  Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  192 1.  The  particulars  relating  to  Ireland  are  no 
longer  included  in  these  reports,  as  the  Irish  societies  do  not  now  fall 
under  the  Registrar's  supervision.  Returns  for  Great  Britain  for  192 1 
were  furnished  to  the  Registrar  by  1,201  co-operative  societies  engaged 
in  agricultural  distribution  and  production.  Of  these  societies,  1,029 
were  engaged  almost  wholly  in  agricultural  operations,  928  being  engaged 
mainly  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  implements,  manures,  etc.,  and  200 
in  the  preparation  and  disposal  of  agricultural  products,  chiefly  butter 
and  other  dairy  produce. 

The  1,029  societies  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  162,374,  a  decrease 
of  3,010,  or  1.8  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  share, 
loan  and  reserve  capital  amounted  to  £3,820,000,  an  increase  of  £233,000, 
or  9.2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  in  1920.  The  aggregate  sales  amounted  to 
£16,632,000  during  the  year,  or  nearly  £5,000,000  (22.5  per  cent.)  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  aggregate  the  year's  trading  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  £153,000  as  compared  with  £210,000  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
both  years  the  loss  was  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  heavy  losses 
on  trading  incurred  by  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.     The 
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number  of  persons  employed  by  these  societies  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture was  4,427,  and  the  amount  paid  to  them  in  wages  £661,000.  These 
figures  represented  increases  over  the  previous  year  of  233  and  £52,000 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  these  societies,  there  were  172  co-operative  societies 
having  farming  and  dairying  departments  in  192 1.  They  employed 
2,623  persons,  to  whom  £362,662  was  paid  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  their 
productions  in  these  departments  amounted  to  £1,394,000.       J.  K.  M. 


2.  The  Ulster  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  —  Irish  Hnnestead, 
Vol.  XXIX,  Nos.  39,  43,  and  45.  Dublin,  7  October,  4  and  18  November 
1922. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  form  a  separate  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  co-operation  in  the  six  counties  of  "  Northern  Ireland  ". 
The  Governments  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  of  Northern  Ireland  both 
desired  the  organization  of  the  farmers  to  continue  and  both  offered 
financial  assistance,  but  they  naturally  made  it  a  condition  that  the  grants 
given  should  only  be  spent  in  the  area  under  the  Government  giving  it. 
Difiiculties  of  administration  were  created  by  this  condition,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  best  solution  was  to  register  an  independent  society  to 
work  in  the  area  under  the  Northern  Government.  The  Ulster  Agricul- 
tural Orgnization  Society  was  accordingly  formed  for  this  purpose,  while 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  will  continue  to  carry  on  agri- 
cultural co-operative  propaganda  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  sum  required 
by  the  Ulster  Society  in  order  to  provide  an  efiicient  service  is  £2,400  a 
year,  and  of  this  the  societies  in  the  six  counties  are  asked  to  provide 
£1,200.  The  amount  contributed  in  1920  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society  by  societies  in  the  six  counties  was  £1,565. 

J.  K.  M. 

ITALY 

The  Catholic  Agricultural  Go-operative  Movement.  —  Dei,  Bo  (Dr. 
Carlo)  :  La  cooperazione  agricola  bianca  in  Italia.  Confederazione  Coo- 
perativa  Italiana,  1922. 

The  Italian  Co-operative  Confederation  (i),  the  great  centre  for  the 
promotion  and  co-ordination  of  the  economic  and  social  movement  of  the 
ItaHan  Catholics,  has  recently  published  an  interesting  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Catholic  agricultural    co-operative    societies  in  Italy. 

(i)  The  following  national  organizations  belong  to  the  Confederation  :  Federazione  Na- 
xionale  delle  Unioni  Agricole  {Milan),  Federazione  Italiana  delle  Casse  Rurali  (Rome),  Unione 
Nazionale  delle  Cooperative  di  Produzione  e  Lavoro  (Rome) ,  Federazione  Bancaria  Italiana 
(Rome),  Federazione  Nazionale  delle  Cooperative  di  Consume  (Genoa),  Consorzio  Italiana 
Cooperative  Pescatori  (Rome).  The  financial  body  of  the  Confederation  is  the  Banca  del 
Lavoro  e  della  Cooperazione  (Milan). 
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The  report  deals  only  with  co-operative  landholding  societies  (societies, 
that  is,  managing  farms  which  they  either  rent  or  own)  with  co-operative 
societies  for  the  manipulation  of  produce  (dairies,  wine-making  or  oil- 
making  soieties),  and  with  societies  for  the  collective  sale  of  produce. 

There  are  311  co-operative  landholding  societies  of  which  50  per  cent, 
are  in  Northern  Italy,  20  per  cent,  in  Central  Italy,  10  per  cent,  in  Southern 
Italy  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  islands.  Altogether  these  societies  manage 
about  53,000  hectares  of  land,  out  of  which  more  than  14,000  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  societies.  As  regards  their  distribution  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, Bergamo  comes  first  with  65  societies,  while  as  regards  area  farmed, 
the  largest  extent  is  in  the  pro  vine  of  Caltanissetta.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area  is  farmed  on  the  system  of  divided  management,  while  only 
ten  per  cent,  is  under  joint  management.  The  high  percentage  of  the  land 
farmed  on  the  system  of  divided  management  is  due  to  the  fact  that  greater 
possibiUties  of  development  for  this  branch  of  the  Catholic  movement  ap- 
peared to  exist  among  the  small  farmers  and  the  tenants,  whether  produce- 
sharing  or  rent-paying. 

Co-operative  societies  for  the  manipulation  and  working  up  of  produce 
are  not  very  numerous  :  there  are  about  90  co-operative  dairies,  50  vine- 
growers'  societies,  and  five  co-operative  oil-mills.  The  larger  number  of 
these  societies  are  found  in  Northern  Italy. 

Of  more  importance  are  the  societies  for  the  sale  of  produce  :  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  and  they  are  almost  exclusively  to  be 
found  in  the  North  of  Italy. 

The  organization  in  the  Trentino  is  remarkable,  including  as  it  does, 
besides  a  large  number  of  dairies  and  vinegrowers'  societies,  a  complete 
network  of  co-operative  installations  for  drying  cocoons,  thus  enabling  the 
Peasants'  Federation  of  this  part  to  carry  on  the  joint  sale  of  nearly  all 
the  produce  of  the  region. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  organization  of  the  co-operative 
societies  of  the  Upper  Adige  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  which  has  introduced 
the  most  modern  methods  for  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  cattle  and  for 
the  more  advantageous  marketing  of  the  produce  of  the  industry. 

The  report  ends  by  stating  that  the  Catholic  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  obtained  loans  in  192 1  from  the  Bank  of  Labour  and  Co-opera- 
sion,  from  the  banks  and  from  CathoHc  rural  credit  associations,  for  the 
large  sum  of  nearly  40,000,000  liras.  G.  C. 

LATVIA 

Agricultural    Co-operative    Societies.   —   Rigaische     Nachrichien,    Nos. 
3,  4,  5,  15.  Riga,  5,  6,  9,  20  January  1923. 

The  largest  association  in  Esthonia  is  the  Latvian  Economic  Agricul- 
tural Federation,  dating  from  1906  and  including  various  societies  of  an 
educational  and  economic  kind. 

On  I  January  1923  the  Federation  included  236  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative societies  and  9,148  farmers  as  individual  members.  It  owns  the  largest 
grain  elevator  in  Riga,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the    most  modem 
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requirements  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  The  Federation  opened 
in  1908  at  Mitan  an  intermediate  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  special 
agricultural  sciences,  and  also  estabhshed  within  itself  sections  for  stock- 
breeding,  model  cow-keeping,  production  of  seeds,  threshing,  etc.,  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  technical  progress  and  co-operation  among  agricul- 
turists. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  which  numbered  259  before  the  War, 
were  reduced  to  128  on  i  July  1922,  while  the  business  done  (incomings 
and  outgoings)  amounted  to  126,000,000  roubles.  These  co-operative 
societies  make  use  mainly  of  borrowed  money,  as  owing  to  the  post-war 
conditions  deposits  are  much  reduced. 

The  Bank  of  Latvia,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  small  loans 
to  agriculturists,  has  decided  to  allow  to  every  rural  banking  institution 
a  ]oan  which  may  amount  to  half  a  million  roubles  at  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Fresh  loans  may  be  granted  on  the  banking  institutions  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  employment  of  the  sum  already  received. 
The  central  organization  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies  is  the  Latvian 
Popular  Bank  (Lativisas  Tanias  Banka) ,  which  opened  in  December   1920. 

The  co-operative  dairies,  of  which  there  were  50  in  September  1922, 
are  an  important  element  in  the  economic  Hfe  of  the  country.  About  a 
hundred  more  are  in  course  of  formation  and  when  these  are  added  there 
will  soon  be  a  larger  number  of  these  dairies  than  there  was  before  the 
War.  These  co-operative  bodies  are  combined  in  a  Central  Federation  of 
the  Milk  Producers  of  Latvia  which  began  operations  in  the  autunm  of 
192 1.  The  Federation  supplies  dairy  machinery  on  favourable  terms  to 
the  societies  belonging  to  it,  and  undertakes  the  exporting  of  the  butter, 
eggs  and  cheese. 

By  I  December  1922  11,500  tons  of  butter  had  been  exported  ;  85. 
per  cent,  had  been  consigned  to  England  and  the  rest  to  Belgium,  France, 
Denmark,  etc.  The  Federation  is  planning  a  steady  increase  in  its  export 
trade. 

Among  other  co-operative  bodies,  there  were  on  i  January  1923  216 
agricultural  associations,  about  8  agricultural  co-operative  societies  for 
the  purchase  and  use  of  machinery  and  153  stock-breeding  associations. 
About  half  of  these  co-operative  bodies  have  joined  the  Central  Agricul- 
tural Federation,  to  which  also  belong  certain  agricultural  and  market- 
gardening   societies.  M.  T. 

MAURITIUS  (BRITISH  COLONY) 

Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  1921-22.  —  Coi^ony  of  Mauritius  - 
Report  on  the  Working  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  for  the 
Year  ended  30  June  1922.    Port  Ivoiiis,  1922. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  of  Mauritius  numbered  34  on  30 
June  1922  and  contained  3,641  members,  most  of  whom  are  small  sugar- 
planters.  The  total  capital  (including  loans  and  deposits)  amounted  to 
466,252  rupees,  made  up  as  follows  :  share  capital,  Rs.  156,389  ;  members' 
deposits,  Rs.  79,833;  loans  and  deposits  from  non-members  Rs.  75,513; 
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loans  and  deposits  from  other  societies,  Rs.  ii,ioo  ;  loans  from  Gov- 
'cmment,  Rs.  35,140;  reserve  fund  (formed  by  undistributed  profits),  Rs. 
108,267.  "^^^  societies  can  now  obtain  practically  all  the  money  they 
can  profitably  employ  on  deposit  from  their  own  members  and  from  the 
general  public.  The  amount  of  the  loans  to  members  outstanding  was 
Rs.  453,617.  The  interest  charged  on  loans  to  members  is  usually  12  per 
cent.,  but  some  societies  have  reduced  it  to  10  per  cent. 

The  societies  not  only  encourage  cane-growing,  but  also  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs,  for  which  purpose  considerable  sums 
are  advanced.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  by  the  societies  to  bring  the 
grower  into  more  direct  touch  with  the  consumer  by  better  marketing 
and  selling  arrangements.  J.  K.  M. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Rural     Credit    Associations.    —    New    Zealand    Journal    of    Agriculture, 
Vol.   XXV,   No.  6.  Wellington,   1922. 

An  Act,  known  as  the  Rural  Credit  Associations  Act,  1922,  has  been 
passed  by  the  ParHament  of  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stat- 
utory recognition  to  societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances 
to  their  members  secured  principally  on  chattel  security.  The  associations 
to  which  the  Rural  Credit  Associations  Act  applies  must  be  registered  under 
the  Incorporated  Societies  Act,  1908,  and  the  provisions  of  that  Act  also 
apply  to  them,  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the 
Act  recently  passed.  The  rules  of  a  rural  credit  association  must  provide 
for  the  receipt  of  deposits,  the  payment  of  interest  on  deposits,  the  authority 
to  borrow  such  additional  moneys  as  maybe  required,  the  lending  of  money 
to  members,  the  purposes  for  which  money  may  be  advanced,  etc.  Amongst 
other  provisions  the  rules  must  lay  down  that  all  profits  arising  from  the 
operations  of  the  association  must  be  carried  to  a  reserve  fund. 

Loans  to  members  may  only  be  made  for  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes  :  {a)  The  clearing,  fencing,  draining  and  general  improvement 
of  land  ;  {h)  the  erection  of  buildings  ;  (c)  the  purchase  of  implements,  stock, 
seed,  etc.  ;  [d)  the  purchase  of  tools  of  trade  ;  [e)  the  payment  of  a  mortgage, 
debt,  or  other  liabiHty.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  may,  however, 
extend  this  list  by  declaring  other  purposes  to  be  approved  purposes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  A  limit  of  £500  is  fixed  to  the  amount 
which  an  association  may  lend  to  any  member,  and  no  advance  may  be 
made  to  any  officer  or  member  of  the  management  committee  without  the 
consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
association. 

The  members  will  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  loans  raised  by  the  association,  the  deposits,  and  all  other  liabiHties 
lawfully  incurred  by  the  association.  This  amount  will  be  a  charge  on  the 
assets  of  the  members  which  will  have  priority  over  all  mortgages  or  other 
•charges  created  after  the  incorporation  of  the  association. 

J.  K.  M. 
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RUSSIA 


The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  the  last  five  years.  — 

Bronnizkiv:  Co-operative  Credit  from  1917  to  1922.  In  BKOPioMii^ecKaa 
SKiiaiib  {Economic  Life),  No.  255.  Moscow,  11  November  1922.  — 
DOROSTCHENKO :  The  Revival  of  Credit  for  Small  Holdings.  Ibid.,  No.  295, 
28  December  1922. 

After  the  revolution  of  1917,  when  the  public  and  private  banks  were 
nationalized,  the  only  one  to  survive  was  the  Moscow  Popular  Bank,  which 
retained  its  original  form,  and  acted  as  the  central  credit  institution  for  the 
Russian  co-operative  societies.  On  account  however  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  food  supply,  its  loans,  instead  of  being  used  for  the  small  holdings, 
were  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  requirements  of  consumption.  The 
co-operative  societies  of  every  kind  thus  recognized  that  they  must  fol- 
low the  Hues  of  the  distributive  co-operative  societies,  which  in  their  turn 
were  transformed  into  Government  administrative  bodies  for  economic 
purposes. 

On  2  December  19 18  the  Moscow  Popular  Bank  was  nationalized  and 
incorporated  in  the  National  Bank  as  a  special  credit  department  for  the  co- 
operative societies.  On  19  January  1920  the  National  Bank  was  wound  up 
and  all  its  capital  passed  to  the  Central  Office  for  the  Compilation  of  the 
Budget,  set  up  in  connection  with  the  Commission  for  PubUc  Economy. 
In  connection  with  this  Central  Office  there  was  then  constituted  a  central 
credit  institution  for  the  co-operative  societies.  The  co-operative  credit 
societies,  with  all  their  federations,  were  definitely  amalgamated  with  the 
co-operative  distributive  societies,  and  the  independent  position  of  co- 
operative credit  came  to  an  end. 

However,  with  the  new  political  and  economic  arrangements  made  in 
the  spring  of  1921,  all  legal  obstacles  were  removed  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  co-operative  credit  societies.  The  special  credit  department 
of  the  Central  Office  for  the  co-operative  societies  was  dissolved  and  the 
financing  of  the  societies  passed  to  the  new  State  Bank,  constituted  16  No- 
vember 192 1.  But  the  existing  economic  situation  and  more  particularly 
the  continued  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  to  speak 
of  the  impoverishment  of  the  rural  population,  etc.,  were  far  from  favour- 
able  to  increase  in  business  in  savings  deposits  or  loans.  The  constant  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  co-opera- 
tive credit  societies  to  build  up  initial  capital.  For  this  reason,  as  before, 
the  co-operative  distributive  societies  took  the  first  place.  Their  central 
organ,  the  Bank  for  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies  {P  0  cob  an  k) ,  ionnded 
on  20  February  1922,  will  shortly  have  to  be  transformed  into  a  Pan-Rus- 
sian Co-operative  Bank.  Meanwhile  in  July  1922  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Pocobank  the  General  Co-operative  Bank  of  Ukraine  has  been  set 
up  at  Kharkov.  M.  T. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

State  Credit  given  for  Agrarian  Reform.  —  BeHchte  aus  den  neuen 
Staaten,  No.  39.  Vienna,  29  September  1922.  —  Deutsches  Agrarblatt, 
No.  18.   Prague,  16  February  1923. 

The  State  I^and  Office  completed  in  1922  its  work  for  the  division  of 
lands  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  in  the  case  of  250  farms  of  the 
large  estates  expropriated,  with  an  area  of  40,000  hectares,  distributing 
nearly  28,000  hectares  to  small  cultivators  and  forming  160  Restguter  of 
a  total  area  of  about  12,000  hectares.  In  consequence  of  the  diminution 
in  agricultural  yield,  even  the  purchasers  of  the  small  holdings  have 
remained  in  debt  for  considerable  sums.  With  a  view  to  ensuring  them 
the  necessary  capital  for  the  discharge  of  these  debts,  the  State  has 
decided  to  make  loans  to  individuals  or  to  members  of  co-operative 
bodies,  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  sum  required  for  putting  up  houses 
or  farm  buildings  and  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  purchase  of 
such  buildings.  Besides  this,  loans  can  be  made  to  co-operative 
societies  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  farm  requisites. 
All  these  loans  must  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  j&ve  ^'-ears.  Foi  the 
concession  of  the  credits  required  by  the  purchasers  of  the  holdings,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  in  special  cases  also  to  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State  Land  Office,  taken  from  the  general  fund  set 
aside  for  the  expenses  of  promoting  home  colonization.  The  State  has 
assigned  to  this  fund  20,000,000  crowns,  and  besides  there  accrue  to 
it  the  ten  per  cent,  charges  which  are  paid  on  the  occasion  of  permission 
being  given  to  alienate  and  to  divide  up  a  sequestrated  estate  or  any 
part  of  it,  and  also  the  ^  per  cent,  tax  which  must  be  paid  on  the  lett- 
ing of  expropriated  land.  Finally  there  must  be  paid  into  the  said  fund 
all  the  fines  and  the  commissions  on  the  purchase  price  of  lands  bought, 
the  area  of  which  is  more  than  1,000  hectares.  The  money  thus  taken 
from  the  fund,  originally  intended  only  for  the  creation  of  new  small 
holdings,  is  also  to  be  utilized  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  holdings. 

M.  T. 

LATVIA 

The  Granting  of  Loans  by  the  State  Agricultural  Banls.  —  Rigaische 
Nachfichten,   Nos.   9,   13,    14.   Riga,   13,   18,   19  January  1923. 

To  facihtate  carrying  out  the  agrarian  reform  the  State  Agricultural 
Bank  grants  loans  to  agriculturists  from  capital  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
land  bonds.  The  long  term  loans,  mainly  for  41  years,  are  guaranteed 
by  first  mortgage  and  are  granted  for  buildings,  purchase  of  farm  stock, 
agricultural  improvements,  etc.  To  meet  these  an  issue  of  bonds  is  con- 
templated for  a  total  sum  of  115,000,000  roubles  for  the  financial  year. 
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The  farmers  whose  property  was  destroyed  during  the  War  can  obtain 
short  term  loans  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  roubles,  for  each  lofstelle  (i)  of 
land  tilled.  These  loans,  which  are  guaranteed  by  two  sureties,  are 
granted  for  two  years,  but  may  eventually  be  transformed  into  long 
terms  loans  (up  to  41  years). 

These  farmers  are  not  obliged  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  during  the 
first  two  years  ;  they  merely  make  a  payment  of  one  per  cent,  to  cover  the 
bank  management  expenses.  After  the  lapse  of  the  first  two  years,  the 
interest  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  remaining  capital.  The  other  agriculturists 
pay  an  interest  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  loans.  The  Bank  keeps 
a  check  on  the  employment  of  the  sum  advanced,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
non-observance  by  the  debtor  of  the  agreement,  the  Bank  demand  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  before  the  due  date.  M.  T, 

RUSSIA 

The  Agricultural  Credit  provided  by  the  State  Bank.  —  Bkohomh^c- 
CKaa  ^H3Hb  {Economic  Life),  No.  259.  Moscow,  16  November  1922. 

Following  on  the  conference  of  July  1922  between  the  Commission  of 
Agriculture  and  the  representatives  of  the  recently  founded  State  Bank, 
a  special  department  for  agricultural  credit  was  opened  at  the  Bank,  to 
which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  allocated  a  loan  of  20  bilHons  of  roubles. 
Up  to  I  November  the  Bank  had  granted  agricultural  loans  for  the  total 
amount  of  3,683,749,000  roubles,  of  which  1,742,388,000  were  on  long  term 
credit,  viz  :  898,500,000  roubles  at  6  per  cent,  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
districts  where  the  crops  had  failed,  for  the  purchase  of  horses,  400,000,000 
at  the  same  rate  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  300,888,000  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  State  agricultural  undertakings  and  143,000,000  at  9  per  cent, 
for  special  crops.  All  the  loans  on  long  term  credit  were  granted  on  a  gold 
basis.  M.  T. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Financial  Guarantee  Bank  for  Agricultural  Labourers  and  Small 
Holders. — ^The  Rules  of  the  Fund,  drawn  up  in  April  1921,  and  the  First 
Report  on  its  working,  from  i  July  1921  to  30  June  1922.     Brougg,  1922, 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  the  Financial  Guarantee 
Bank  for  Agricultural  lyabourers  and  Small  Holders  {Caisse  de  garantie 
financiere  pour  ouvners  agricoles  et  petits  paysans)  was  formed  at  Brougg  on 
23  April  192 1,  as  a  co-operative  society  with  limited  liability.  Its  founda- 
tion capital  consisted  of  the  sum  of  1,200,000  francs,  paid  by  the  Federal 
Council  out  of  the  balance  of  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance  economi- 
que  which  was  active  during  the  war.  Nearly  all  the  agricultural  or- 
ganizations have  subsequently  become  members  of  the  Association,  each 
subscribing  1,000  francs  as  member's  share. 

(i)  Sqxiare  measure  equal  to  0.371  hectares. 
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This  Bank,  which  began  operations  on  i  July  192 1,  acts  as  surety 
for  loans  made  to  farm  servants  or  day  labourers  who  are  anxious  to 
rent  or  to  buy  on  their  own  account  an  agricultural  holding.  The  Bank 
assumes  liabiUty  up  to  the  amount  of  5,000  francs  for  each  debtor  as  ad- 
ditional security  for  mortgage  loans  and  up  to  the  amount  of  3,000  francs 
for  loans  not  secured  by  mortgage.  It  only  assumes  this  HabiHty  if  the 
farm  which  the  appUcant  desires  to  take  up  is  such  that  he  may  expect 
to  be  able  to  gain  his  livehhood  from  it.  The  debtor  must  repay  the 
capital  sums  advanced  to  him  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  amort- 
ization drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  account  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

Persons  making  appHcation  for  the  assistance  of  the  Association 
must  have  followed  the  occupation  of  agriculture  for  at  least  ten  years 
and  must  produce  certificates  testifying  both  to  their  skill  in  the  pro- 
fession and  also  to  their  moral  character.  AppHcation  may  also  be  made 
by  farmers'  sons  who  have  worked  for  ten  years,  after  attaining  the  age 
of  16  years,  on  their  fathers'  farms  and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  take 
them  up. 

The  organization  of  the  Financial  Guarantee  Bank  is  as  follows : 
(a)  the  General  Meeting,  with  power  to  adopt  and  amend  the  rules,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  report  on  the  year's  work  and  the  annual  state- 
ment of  accounts,  etc.  ;  (b)  the  Committee,  who  decide  the  granting 
of  securities  on  the  proposal  of  the  manager  and  the  advice  of  the  District 
Committees ;  (c)  the  Manager,  who  attends  to  the  ordinary  business ; 
(d)  the  District  Committees,  whose  advice  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  consideration  of  the  appHcations  addressed  to  the  Bank,  such  ad- 
vice being  based  on  their  knowledge  of  the  person  making  the  applica- 
tion as  well  as  on  that  of  local  conditions;  {e)  the  Auditors,  nominated  by 
the  General  Meeting  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  (/)  the  Council  of 
Supervision  which  has  to  supervize  the  work  of  all  the  other  bodies  and 
to  present  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union. 

At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  which  closed  30  June  1922,  the  Bank 
had  received  526  applications.  A  large  number,  however,  had  to  be 
refused,  as  not  fulfilling  the  required  conditions. 

Twenty-five  guarantees  were  granted,  representing  a  sum  of  126,000 
francs.  M.  T. 
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Land  Systems 

ALGERIA 

The  Conversion  of  Collective  Ownership  of  Land  into  Individual 
Ownership.  —  MiLivioT  (Louis) :  L'evolution  de  la  terre  collective  vers 
la  propriete  individuelle  en  Algerie  et  au  Maroc,  in  the  Bulletin  du 
Comite  de  VAfrique  Frangaise.   Paris,  December  1922. 

Everywhere  in  North  Africa,  but  mainly  in  Algeria  and  in  Morocco, 
vast  stretches  of  land  are  met  with,  over  which  the  groups  of  which  the 
indigenous  social  system  is  composed  —  tribe,  section,  douar,  family  — 
exercize  rights  of  which  the  principal  features  are  an  occupation  with  a 
cultivation  interspersed  with  fallow  or  pasturage,  only  distantly  resembling 
the  modem  processes  of  farming  of  private  property.  In  Algeria,  the  indi- 
genous population  describe  lands  of  this  type  by  the  terms  arch  or  sabega. 

From  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  purchase  of  land  by  settlers 
has  been  made  difficult  by  the  inahenabiHty  of  the  arch  lands,  and  it  has 
proved  necessary  to  take  quite  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  collective  ownership  existed,  to  preserve  and  to  modify  it. 

In  a  letter  dated  6  February  1863  to  Marshal  Pehssier,  then  Governor- 
general  of  Algeria,  Napoleon  III  stated  that  he  considered  the  institution 
of  individual  property  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  the  agents  for  civil- 
ization. This  theory  of  the  Emperor's  was  immediately  put  into  practice, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  declaring  the  tribes  to  be  owners  of  the  terri- 
tories of  which  they  had  the  use,  but  providing  in  advance  for  the  con- 
version of  this  collective  property  into  land  individually  held  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  members  of  each  douar.  The  marking  out  of  tribal  bound- 
aries and  the  re-allotment  of  lands  held  in  common  among  the  different 
douars  were  only  the  preliminaries  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
private  property.  Those  responsible  for  the  senatorial  decree  believed 
that  they  were  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  indigenous  population  as  well 
as  on  the  settlers.  Provided  with  title-deeds  estabUshing  their  territorial 
claims,  the  former  took  every  opportunity  of  concluding  business  with 
Europeans.  But  the  Arab  officials  did  not  show  any  eagerness  to  bring 
about  the  introduction  of  private  property,  which  was  achieved  only  in 
the  case  of  a  single  douar  in  the  department  of  Gran. 

The  events  of  1870-71  brought  about  a  change  in  French  poHcy,  which 
thenceforth  favoured  the  settling  of  a  large  number  of  colonists  on  Al- 
gerian soil.  One  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  encourage 
this  settlement  was  by  giving  Europeans  the  security  that  had  previously 
been  wanting  in  their  transactions  with  the  indigenous  population.  With 
this  object  steps  were  taken  to  make  official  enquiries  relating  both  to  a 
whole  tribe  and  to  a  whole  douar,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
private  property  existed  if  any  did  exist,  and  of  instituting  it  in  territories 
where  collective  ownership  still  obtained.  The  title-deeds  given  by  the 
Administration,  as  the  result  of  these  enquiries,  formed  the  sole  basis 
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of  ownership,  and  were  regarded  as  overriding  all  previous  legal  positions. 
Such  was  the  system  introduced  by  the  I^aw  of  26  July  1873,  that  great 
legislative  experiment  which  ended  in  the  delimitation  of  lands  approxi- 
mately 2,239,000  hectares  in  area  and  the  delivery  of  administrative  titles 
for  them.  Out  of  this  figure,  436,826  hectares  were  originally  arch  lands:, 
which  have  thus  passed  out  of  a  system  of  collective  ownership  into  one 
of  individual  ownership. 

Undertaken  with  the  most  Hvely  anticipations,  this  lyaw  excited  the 
most  vehement  criticism  in  its  working,  criticism  which  was  not  silenced 
successfully  even  by  the  subsequent  Law  of  28  Apiil  1887.  The  lyaw  of  16 
February  1897  did  away  with  the  general  enquiries  carried  out  by  the 
Administration.  Under  this  I^aw,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  method  of 
partial  enquiry  merely  allows  of  the  transformation  of  arch  land  into  pri- 
vate property.  The  procedure  consists  essentially  of  a  request  addressed 
to  the  prefect,  who  prescribes  an  enquiry,  in  the  course  of  which  all  those 
concerned  may  bring  forward  their  claims.  The  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  plan  drawn  up  of  the  sub-division  of  the  land  in  order  to  legular- 
ize  the  position  of  the  occupier  in  accordance  with  the  effective  occupation 
of  it  become  binding  after  their  confirmation  by  the  Governor-General 
pronouncing  in  Council  on  all  the  questions  in  dispute  and  all  the  claims 
put  forward.  The  right  of  demanding  the  enquiry  Hes  with  the  native 
occupier,  even  if  he  is  only  a  joint  owner.  Administrative  practice 
has  come  to  give  the  same  right  to  an  intending  purchaser,  that  is  to  say 
a  person  who  holds  a  promise  to  sell.  Finally,  the  Government,  except 
in  the  case  of  absolute  impossibihty,  authorizes  the  grouping  in  a  single 
special  enquiry  of  lands  bought  by  differents  purchasers  from  different 
holders  of  arch  land. 

Such  is  the  procedure  of  the  I^aw  of  16  February  1897.  From  the  time 
when  it  was  put  in  force  up  to  31  December  192 1,  the  area  of  the  arch 
lands  for  which  title-deeds  had  been  deUvered  following  on  a  special 
enquiry  amounted  to  379,275  hectares. 

In  general,  the  indigenous  population  have  not  kept  for  themselves 
under  the  I^aw  the  areas  of  which  the  ownership  has  been  thus  indi- 
vidualized ;  they  have  sold  the  greater  part  of  it  to  European  purchasers. 
M.  lyouis  Milliot  estimates  that,  out  of  the  1,800,000  hectares,  approx- 
imately, of  land  shown  in  statistical  returns  as  owned  by  natives  on  a 
private  title  and  held  under  French  law,  very  little  in  fact  is  derived  from 
former  arch  lands.  The  native  does  not  care  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
expense  of  the  procedure  of  the  Law  of  16  February  1897  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  except  the  individualization  of  his  rights  and  their 
submission  to  French  law.  The  special  enquiry  is  only  required  by  him 
when  he  wishes  to  sell  and  because  it  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  the 
arch  land  alienable.  As  to  the  general  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Laws 
of  1873  and  1887.  the  delimitation  of  land  and  the  drawing  up  of  regular 
plans  in  which  it  resulted  have  added  an  important  increase  in  value 
to  the  lands,  usually  the  most  fertile,  in  respect  of  which  they  have  been 
carried  out.  There  have  resulted  frequent  transactions,  some  of  which 
are  bona  fide,  regular  and  beneficial  alike  to  the  parties  concerned  and  to 
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the  general  interest,  while  others  are  much  to  be  deprecated,  on  account 
of  their  speculative  nature  and  of  the  dishonest  methods  employed.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  equally  in  either  case,  the  transformation  of  a  system 
of  collective  ownership  into  individual  ownership  is  accompanied  by  the 
transfer  of  land  from  native  hands  to  those  of  Europeans. 

At  the  present  time,  the  arch  lands  still  cover  nearly  three  million 
hectares,  a  figure  of  considerable  importance,  absolute  as  well  as  relative, 
since  it  exceeds  the  total  area  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  represents 
half  of  the  private  property  owned  by  natives  or  nearly  the  seventh  of 
the  .whole  area  of  the  French  territories  of  North  Africa.  It  is  however 
important  to  note  that  between  the  legal  position  of  the  arch  lands,  which 
represents  their  original  status,  and  their  position  in  actual  fact,  there  is 
a  growing  discordance.  The  collective  ownership  of  the  Algerian  tribes 
has  been  progressively  modified,  while  at  the  same  time  the  homogeneity 
of  the  tribes  has  gradually  become  more  or  less  profoundly  broken  up 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  regions.  At  the  epoch 
when  the  tribal  units  were  in  constant  conflict,  when  they  could  not  rely 
on  possessing  for  any  length  of  time  the  same  lands  whether  for  pasturage 
or  for  tillage,  when  they  were  constantly  changing  their  ground  without 
leaving  behind  them  crops  or  building  of  any  kind,  the  re-allotment  of  cul- 
tivable land  went  on  yearly  or  at  longer  intervals.  The  case  is  quite  other 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  territories  in  which  the  administration  has 
recognized  the  collective  nature  of  the  tenure,  the  cultivators,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  till  the  same  tract  of  land  each  year.  It  is  only  in  the 
event  of  the  disappearance  of  the  first  holder,  whether  by  death  or  by 
volimtary  withdrawal,  and  in  default  of  any  members  of  his  family,  that 
a  second  holder  comes  in  to  take  his  place  ;  each  one  knows  his  own  field 
and  sees  that  it  is  respected  by  the  neighbours.  As  a  result  of  this  kind 
of  change,  which  takes  place  apart  from  any  government  action,  the 
occupation  of  arch  land  differs  not  at  all,  in  the  mind  of  a  fellah,  from  a 
right  of  ownership.  This  is  so  far  true  that  agreements  for  the  sale  or  the 
pledging  of  land  are  frequently  concluded  between  holders  of  arch  land, 
and  it  also  frequently  happens  that  the  Administration,  which  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  inaHenability  be  applied,  must  consider  these  agreements  as  null 
and  void,  finds  itself  unable  to  desregard  them  wholly,  and  is  obliged  to 
take  count  of  them  in  equity,  and  not  to  countenance  what  is  actual 
spoliation  in  respect  of  them.  The  validity  of  leases  of  arch  lands, 
recognized  for  some  time  past  by  the  Algerian  tribunals,  and  since  1921 
also  by  the  Administration,  has  further  accentuated  the  change  in  the 
primitive  character  of  the  arch  lands.  M.  B. 

CUBA 

Three    Forms  of  Agricultural  Agreement.  —  Boletin  Oficial  de'la  Secre- 

iaria  de  Hacienda.  Havana,  15  March  1922. 

Bythelvawof  2  March  1922  (i),  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  regulated 
three  important  forms  of  agreement,  known  respectively  as  i.  Agricultural 

(i)  A  Flench  translation  of  this  I^aw  will  be  published  in  the  Annuaire  Interna- 
tionale de  LegirAation  Agricole  for   1922. 
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Improvements  Agreement  (Contrato  de  Refaccion  Agricola) ;  2.  Share  Ten- 
ancy Agreement  {Contrato  de  Colonato)  ;  3.  Agreement  for  the  Crushing 
of  Sugarcane  {Contrato  de  Molienda  de  Cafias). 

By  an  agricultural  improvements  agreement  is  meant  one  by  which  the 
occupying  owner,  holder  in  usufruct,  rent-paying  or  produce-sharing  tenant 
of  an  estate  or  part  of  one,  pledges  the  produce  of  the  years  or  crops  specified 
in  the  agreement  so  as  to  guarantee  the  payments  of  the  sums  which  he  re- 
ceives in  the  form  of  loan  and  the  interest  on  them,  and  to  guarantee  other 
contractual  and  legal  obligations,  with  the  object  of  devoting  the  sums  recei- 
ved as  loan  to  the  cost  of  management,  cultivation,  improvements,  buildings, 
setting  up  cf  machinery  and  any  other  expense  of  development  of  the  estate. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  devote  the  loan  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  given  does  not  prejudice  the  rights  and  the  privileges  con* 
f erred  by  the  Law  on  the  creditor. 

The  period  for  which  an  agricultural  improvements  agreement  can 
be  made  is  fixed  as  follows  : 

{a)  if  the  debtor  is  owner,  or  holder  in  usufruct  of  the  estate,  he  can- 
not pledge  the  produce  for  a  period  longer  than  three  years  or  three  crops ; 
{h)  if  on   the  other   hand  he  is  a  rent-paying   or  produce-sharing 
tenant,  he  can  pledge  it  only  for  the  duration  of  the  tenancy  ; 

(c)  if  the  tenancy,  whether  it  be  rent-paying  or  produce-sharing, 
has  had  to  be  terminated  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  the  pledge  on 
the  produce  will  terminate  on  the  same  date. 

By  a  share  tenancy  agreement  is  meant  an  agreement  by  which  the 
produce-sharing  tenant  obtains  from  the  owner,  the  holder  in  usufruct, 
or  rent-paying  tenant  of  an  estate  or  part  of  one  the  right  to  plant  sugar- 
cane, appropriating  the  plantations  and  the  output  for  the  time  agreed 
against  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  an  equivalent  in  sugar. 

In  the  case  in  which  this  produce-sharing  agreement  is  made  as  depen- 
dent on  a  rent -paying  tenancy  it  will  be  considered  as  void  for  the  whole 
time  that  it  is  in  excess  of  the  diiration  of  the  tenancy,  and  it  will  come 
to  an  end  with  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  except  by  consent  of  the  tenant. 

An  agreement  for  crushing  of  sugar-cane  is  one  by  which  a  person  or 
a  body  representing  a  sugar  factory,  and  the  owner,  rent -paying  or  pro- 
duce-sharing tenant  of  estates  or  plots  of  land  under  sugar  cane  cultivation 
bind  themselves,  the  latter  to  deliver  the  canes,  the  former  to  crush  them 
in  their  factory,  for  a  stated  period  and  on  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  a  certain  number  of  arrobas  (i)  of  sugar  for  every  hundred  arrobas  of 
cane,  or  of  the  equivalent  of  the  sugar  in  money,  on  the  basis  of  the  stipula- 
tion made  as  to  price  and  other  factors,  and  of  other  points  agreed. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  consider  in  the  three  different  agreements 
the  case  in  which  the  debtor  fails  to  fulfil  certain  obligations,  thereby 
becoming  liable  to  forfeit  the  use  of  the  lands  the  produce  of  which  is 
pledged,  and  in  this  respect  the  following  piovisions  are  laid  down  : 

That  in  the  agricultural  improvements  agreement  the  creditor  may 
himself  fulfil  the  obhgation  not  observed  by  the  debtor,  the  amount  of  this 

(i)  Measure  of  weight,  equivalent  to  11  14  kJlogrammes. 
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and  the  expenses  incurred  being  added  to  the  original  credit,  and  the 
pledge  on  the  produce  being  extended  to  this  additional  quantity  ; 

That  the  produce-sharing  tenant  has  a  similar  right  in  the  produce- 
sharing  agreement ;  in  this  case  the  sum  that  he  pays  on  the  account  of 
the  debtor  and  the  expenses  incurred  will  be  recovered  at  the  next  sale  of 
the  sugar ; 

That  the  same  right  will  appertain  to  the  person  or  body  represent- 
ing a  sugar  factory,  in  the  agreement  for  crushing  of  sugar-cane,  when- 
ever the  debtor  omits  to  fulfil  the  obligations,  thus  rendering  it  impossible 
fcr  the  person  under  an  engagement  to  deliver  canes  to  fulfil  such  engage- 
ment ;  in  this  case  the  sugar-manufacturer  can  recover  the  amount  paid 
and  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  next  sale  of  the  output. 

If  the  debtor,  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  improvements  agreement, 
should  have  disposed  of  the  produce  pledged  or  if  reason  arises  for  thinking 
that  the  debt  has  been  evaded,  or  that  he  has  neglected  the  cultivation, 
the  creditor  is  empowered  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  first  instance  and 
obtain  judicial  intervention  for  the  proper  attention  to  the  gathering  and 
sale   of   the   crops  pledged. 

Credit  for  agricultural  improvement  takes  p-»-ecedence  of  any  othe** 
credit  not  registered  as  having  priority,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(i)  Sums  due  to  the  State,  the  Province,  or  the  Commune  in  re- 
spect of  the  last  annual  amount,  due  and  not  paid,  of  the  taxes  on  the 
property  of  which  the  produce  has  been  pledged ; 

{2)  Sums  due  in  respect  of  the  last  annual  amount,  due  and  not  paid, 
of  the  rent  payable  for  the  said  property ; 

(3)  Sums  due  in  respect  of  the  pay  or  daily  wages  payable  to  lab- 
ourers during  the  last  fifteen  days.  B.  F. 


ESTHONIA 

Some  Statistics  of  the  Agrarian  Reform.  —  Recueil  mensuel  du  Bureau 
central  Statistique  de  I'Esthonia.  Talliniii  (Reval)  1922.  Nos.  6-8. 

Before  the  agrarian  reform,  2,222,506  dessiatines,  that  is  57.9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  of  Bsthonia,  were  taken  up  by  i,i/19  large  estates,  and 
1,611,913  dessiatines,  or  42  per  cent.,  by  50,961  small  holdings.  In  all 
the  districts  with  the  exception  of  Saare  the  large  estates  covered  more 
than  half  the  total  area,  while  in  Saare  a  large  part  of  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  State  and  had  been  redivided  into  small  parcels  making  small 
holdings. 

The  average  extent  of  each  small  holding  was  only  10  dessiatines,. 
while  that  of  the  large  estates  was  reckoned  in  thousands  of  dessiatines,, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  the  large  estates  were  rented  out  in  small 
parcels  thus  forming  as  many  small  farms. 

In  virtue  of  the  I^aw  of  10  October  1919,  2,147,822  dessiatines,  or 
96.6  per  cent  of  the  large  estates,  have  been  expropriated.  Out  of  this 
number. 
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1,770,873  dessiatines  or  82.5  per  cent,  belonged  to  private  persons. 
46,782  »  »      2.1  per  cent,  belonged  to  institutions  of  the 

noble  class. 
49»553  *  »      2.3  per  cent,  belonged  to  churches. 

61,375  »  »      1-9  per  cent,  belonged  to  agricultural  banks. 

219,239  ))  »    10.2  per  cent,  formed  the  State  domain. 

The  number  of  dessiatines  covered  by  the  large  estates  remaining 
not  expropriated  is  74,684,  or  3.4  per  cent,  of  which 

43,685  dessiatines  or  58.5  per  cent,  are  communal  lands. 
2,496  »  »      1.9  per  cent,  belong  to  institutions  of  the 

noble  class. 
28,503  »  »    39.6  per  cent,  are  private  property. 

The  expropriated  lands  are  set  aside  in  the  first  instance  to  make  small 
farms.  In  this  way  607,500  dessiatines  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  have 
been  parcelled  out,  while  1,054,300  dessiatines  of  forests  and  lands  un- 
suitable for  tillage  form  a  reserve  to  meet  the  event  of  the  government 
proceeding  to  a  fresh  repartition. 

In  19 12,  190,349  dessiatines,  or  31.33  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  large 
estates  intended  for  parcelhng  out  were  still  untouched.  Out  of  this  fig- 
ure, 117,411  dessiatines  had  been  leased  to  their  original  owners,  21,396 
were  farmed  by  the  State,  19,360  had  been  leased  to  various  institutions 
or  undertakings,  17,229  had  been  handed  over  to  parish  councils,  and  14,953 
were  in  the  hands  of  negotiorum  gestores. 

In  three  years  21,992  new  small  farm?  had  been  made,  of  an  area  vary- 
ing from  15  to  20  dessiatines  M.  B. 

ITALIAN  COLONIES 

The  Work  of  Colonization.  —  Bollettino  di  Informazioni  del  Ministero  delle 
Colonie,  No.  4.  Rome,  July-August  1922.  —  LEGGE  34  l,UGi,iO  1922, 
No.    1046,  SUIvIvA   CONCESSIONE    DI    MUTUI    PER   IMPRESE    DI    COI^ONIZZA 

ziONi  IN   Eritrea  Ed  in  Somai^ia.  In  the  Gazzetta   Ufficiale  del  Regno 
d' Italia,  No.  178.  Rome,  29  July  1922. 

Italian  Somaliland.  —  Its  shores  to  the  north,  the  east  and  south- 
east washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  western  boundary  formed  by 
British  SomaUland,  Ethiopia  and  Kenya,  ItaHan  SomaHland  enjoys  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  agricultural  and  industrial  exploitation. 
It  is  possible  in  this  country,  more  particularly  in  the  regions  nearest  to 
the  two  large  rivers,  the  Juba  and  the  ScebeH,  to  carry  out  a  vast  scheme  of 
land  development,  by  introducing  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  of  in- 
dustrial value,  chiefly  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  sesame  and  kapok, 
employing  for  the  purpose  European  capital  and  European  management 
along  with  the  native  labour  already  famiUar  with  the  conditions.  This 
labour  could  not  be  advantageously  replaced  by  white  labour,  but  the 
experiment  of  native  labour  working  side  by  side  with  ItaHan  settlers  in 
land  development  has  been  successfully  tried,  and   this   has   made  such 
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labour  easier  to  obtain.  The  Italian  Somaliland  Agricultural  Company- 
was  able  by  adopting  this  plan  to  set  on  foot  its  important  schemes  for  dam- 
ming the  Webi-Scebeli  and  drawing  off  its  waters  for  irrigation  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Company,  in  Scidle.   Planting  has  now  been  begun  there. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  State  land  available.  The  question  of  grants 
of  this  land  is  regulated  by  provisions  on  the  subject  contained  in  the  I^and 
Regulations  of  the  Colony  approved  by  Royal  Decree  dated  8  June  191 1, 
No.  820.  For  any  kind  of  grant  of  land  there  is  a  small  annual  rent, 
which  is  redeemable.  Grants  made  to  small  cultivators  who  farm  the  land 
themselves  are  rent  free. 

The  grants  made  and  in  force  at  the  present  time  amount  to  more 
than  5,000  hectares,  nearly  all  in  the  region  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Juba. 
But  this  area  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  territory  in  which  active 
colonization  by  the  Company  and  by  individual  ItaHans  is  going  on.  This  is 
in  fact  being  carried  on  on  lands  that  have  become  available  by  free  contract 
or  by  letting  agreements  made  with  those  native  tribes  that  are  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  settlers  in  the  work  of  developing  the  resources 
the  country.  In  this  last  group  of  lands  are  included  belts  undergoing 
improvement  and  irrigation  (of  which  some  part  is  already  available  for 
cultivation),  about  25,000  hectares  in  the  territory  of  Scidle  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  Webi-Scebeli  belonging  to  the  ItaHan  SomaHland  Agricultural 
Company,  about  1,500  hectares  in  the  territory  of  Dimal  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  same  river  belonging  to  private  persons 

Eritrea.  —  Among  the  industries  of  Eritrea,  the  most  important  eco- 
nomically is  agriculture,  which  owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country  enjoys  alike  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  and  a  tropical  climate. 
As  regards  land  whether  on  the  high  plateau  or  in  the  plains  of  Eritrea 
the  system  of  grants  of  State  lands  prevails.  On  the  high  plateau, 
where  for  reasons  of  cHmate  and  water-supply  small  produce-sharing 
tenancies  are  possible,  nearly  all  the  land  available  has  already  been 
granted  to  ItaHans.  In  the  plains  however  there  still  remains  much  land 
that  the  Government  can  grant  to  colonization  enterprizes,  keeping  in 
view  the  special  needs  of  the  native  tribes  as  to  arable  and  pasture  land. 
The  question  of  the  State  grants  of  land  —  of  which  170,  amounting  to 
about  17,300  hectares,  have  been  made  up  to  now  —  is  regulated  by  the 
provisions  on  the  subject  introduced  into  the  I^and  Regulations  approved  by 
by  Royal  Decree  of  31  January  1909,  No.  378. 

Here  too  for  any  kind  of  grant  of  land  there  is  a  small  annual  rent 
payable,  redeemable  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  Grants  made  to 
cultivators  who  will  personally  farm  the  land  are  rent-free,  wherever  small 
produce-sharing  tenancies  are  still  possible  as  on  the  high  plateau. 

Without  directly  intervening  to  subsidize  the  colonizing  enterprizes, 
the  Government  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  obtain  the  means  of  organizing 
the  factors  of  production.  The  recent  law  of  24  July  1922,  No.  1,646,  lays 
down  measures  intended  to  facilitate  by  special  loans  repayable  in  fifty 
annual  instalments  at  the  rate  of  2.5  per  cent,  the  work  of  bringing  under 
tillage  for  industrial  crops  lands  not  less  than  3,000  hectares  in  extent, 
taken  up  by  companies  and  private  persons  in  Eritrea  and  in  SomaHland. 
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vSpecial  privileges  in  the  form  of  exemptions  from  import  duties  are 
allowed  on  the  importation  into  the  colony  of  machinery,  implements,  seeds 
and  any  other  requisites  for  the  installation,  extension  or  working  of  farms; 
competitions  and  prizes  are  arranged  for  agriculture  and  for  stock 
breeding. 

Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica.  —  As  regards  the  agrarian  situation,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  these  colonies  practically  the  whole  of  the  land  is 
at  the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  native  tribes,  who  hold  it  by  right 
of  real  and  absolute  ownership,  whether  for  annual  sowing,  or  for  pastur- 
age, while  they  move  their  live  stock  in  times  of  drought  from  point  to 
point  of  their  land  in  search  of  pasturage  and  water. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  State  land,  but  it  is  not  yet  possible  ta 
make  it  available  on  a  large  scale,  as  —  except  for  parcels  of  land, 
alreadj^  granted,  bordering  the  Tripoli  oasis,  as  well  as  for  small  lots 
very  close  to  the  inhabited  part  of  Bengasi  —  there  are  as  yet  no 
surv^eys  made,  as  it  is  thought  best  to  do  this  first  for  private  property. 

Up  to  1921,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  State  land  surve3^ed  and  available, 
only  117  small  concessions  had  been  made,  for  aboiit  3,000  hectares  in  all; 
but  more  lately  large  areas  of  land  have  been  added  to  the  State  property,, 
and  for  this  reason  the  work  of  parcelling  out  and  assigning  large  and 
small  lots  will  go  on  rapidly. 

The  majority  of  the  lands  under  tillage  by  Italians  at  present  have 
been  obtained  by  free  contract :  to  obtain  ow^nership  of  land  for  carrying 
on  agriculture  —  apart  from  private  propert^^  —  suitable  agreements 
have  to  be  entered  into  with  the  native  tribes,  who  are  quite  ready,  espe- 
cially in  Cyrenaica,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  settlers  and  to  collaborate 
with  them.  Special  forms  of  agreements  are :  produce-sharing  tenancy 
for  lands  to  be  devoted  to  cereal  cultivation,  and  the  mogharsa,  or  assign- 
ment to  companies  of  lands  to  be  utiHzed  by  planting  fruit-trees,  digging 
wells,  building  settlers'  houses,  etc. 

There  are  many  factors  tending  to  encourage  colonization  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  Iyib5^a  such  as  a  cHmate  favouring  both  the  immigration  of 
Italians  and  quick  returns  from  cultivation,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which 
native  labour  can  be  obtained  owing  to  the  long  traditional  experience  in 
field  work,  but  in  the  interest  of  colonization  and  cultivation  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  tolerate  delays  in  negotiating  and  in  making  agreements, 
delays  which  in  practice  are  irreconciliable  with  the  rec[uirements  of  capit- 
aUst  undertakings.  And  the  Government,  although  disposed  to  encourage 
every  kind  of  participation  by  natives  in  the  Itahan  schemes  of  develop- 
ment for  the  country,  is  nevertheless  concerned  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
available  for  the  settlers  at  an  early  date  the  largest  areas  of  State  lands  on 
a  clear  title,  where  free  and  unhampered  development  of  economic  activ- 
ities will  be  possible. 

Aims  of  this  kind  account  for  the  following  steps  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment :  the  recent  setting  up  of  branches  of  the  lyand  Office  in  Bengasi, 
in  Merg  and  in  Cyrene,  the  chief  business  of  which  is  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  survey  of  the  belts  of  State  settlement  land,  and  the  measure  (De- 
cree of  18  July  1922)  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Tripolitania  by  which 
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the  Chief  of  the  Tripoli  Land  Office  Departments  is  required  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  State  lands  of  the  Colony  wherever  they  may  be,  and  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  transacting  business,  while  taking  summary  legal  or 
business  procedure  if  required,  and  of  giving  compensation  every  time  he 
deems  it  necessary,  with  a  tacit  acceptance  of  any  position  which  in  the 
course  of  the  survey  proves  to  be  in  favour  of  any  particular  person.  The 
Decree  of  the  Governor  of  i8  July  1922  delegates  also  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Land  Departments  active  powers  in  the  sphere  of  colonization,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  make  purchases  of  lands  privately  owned  for  concession  to  col- 
onization undertakings. 

Finally  a  decree  of  the  Governor  of  10  February  1923  has  just  regulated 
land  grants  in  TripoH  in  the  following  way  : 

The  Colonization  Office  reports  the  belts  of  lands  thought  suitable  for 
colonization  to  the  Branch  Land  Office  which  is  the  competent  authority 
for  making  the  survey.  When  in  the  course  of  the  survey  facts  appear 
in  favour  of  third  parties  making  some  kind  of  compensation  advisable  and 
equitable,  the  Land  Office  is  authorized  to  pay  such  compensation.  The 
Colonization  Office  proceeds  to  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  privately  owned 
lands  —  already  surveyed  by  the  Land  Office  —  uncultivated  or  desert, 
capable  of  improved  cultivation,  which  it  considers  to  be  of  value  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  decree,  and  enjoins  on  the  owners  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  improvements  which  will  meet  the  case  and  within  the  time 
it  is  thought  well  to  fix.  If  this  injunction  is  disregarded  the  Office  may 
proceed  to  the  expropriation  of  the  lands,  after  payment  of  the  estimated 
value.  The  expropriation  may  take  place  even  before  the  expiry  of  the 
time  allowed,  if  the  owner  states  formally  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvement. 

Where  the  owner  without  having  completely  fuffiUed  the  obligation 
imposed  has  nevertheless  within  the  time  fixed  done  something  towards 
restoration  of  the  land,  the  administration,  on  proceeding  to  expropriation, 
may  pay  him  besides  the  valuation  the  real  value  of  the  improvements 
made.  The  Colonization  Office  may  also  propose  to  private  owners  the 
purchase  of  lands  as  advisable  for  the  purposes  of  colonization. 

State  lands  intended  for  colonization  may  be :  [a)  given  in  usufruct  for 
a  yearly  rent  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  to  apply  for  transfer 
of  ownership  ;  the  payment  of  rent,  varying  between  a  minimum  of  2 
liras  and  a  maximum  of  5  Hras  the  hectare,  will  begin  after  the  lapse  of 
the  fourth  year  of  this  grant  of  usufruct ;  {b)  granted  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  price  and  with  immediate  transfer  of  ownership  with  a  clause  allowing 
cancellation  at  any  time  ;  at  the  time  of  the  stipulation  of  the  agreement 
the  grantee  must  pay  half  the  sum  corresponding  to  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land  and  the  deed  of  full  possession  will  be  handed  to  him  by  the 
Office.  On  the  deed  will  be  entered  a  statement  of  the  effective  right  of 
the  Government  to  cancel  it  if  the  grantee  shall  not  have  fidfilled  the 
contract  obHgations. 

The  Colonization  Office,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  subordinate  Land 
Office,  prepares  the  plan  of  the  concessions  divided  according  to  regional 
belts,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  technical  and  economic  conditions 
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which  may  affect  the  creation  of  farms  ;  it  determines  the  division  into  lots, 
indicating  the  area  and  the  boundaries  and  adding  notes  about  separate 
parcels ;  examines  the  different  applications  for  grants  of  land,  collecting 
all  necessary  information  as  to  the  position  or  otherwise,  and  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  applicant ;  it  also  draws  up,  taking  each  case  on  its  merits,  the 
deed  of  grant,  whether  by  sale  or  on  lease,  including  all  the  main  points  of 
the  agreement,  and  all  the  guarantees  and  necessary  technicahties. 

Various  fiscal  privileges  are  accorded  to  the  agricultural  undertakings 
of  Libya  exempting  them  from  payment  of  import  duties  on  implements, 
machinery,  requisites,  seeds,  etc.,  and  special  encouragement  is  also  given 
to  their  work  by  award  of  premiums  on  agriculture,  stock  breeding,  building 
of  settlers'  houses,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  free  or  partially  free  distribution  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  fruit-trees  and  of  all  the  requisites  for  planting  market 
or  other  gardens. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  before  Parliament  two  bills  relating  to 
the  creation  of  an  agricultural  and  land  credit  institution  for  TripoHtania 
and  Cyrenaica  and  for  the  setting  up  of  settlers'  banks  in  the  two  colonies. 
In  order  to  assist  the  more  needy  agriculturists  and  while  waiting  for  the 
formation  of  this  credit  institution,  the  Government  of  TripoHtania,  by  a 
Decree  of  23  December  192 1,  arranged  for  setting  aside  a  sum  of  500,000 
liras  as  an  initial  fund  for  making  loans  to  agriculturists  whose  direct  in- 
terest in  farming  the  land  has  been  attested,  whether  they  are  occupjdng 
owners,  holders  of  concessions,  produce-sharing  tenants,  cultivators  be- 
longing to  a  mogharsa,  or  rent-paying  tenants  who  have  not  sublet  the  land. 
The  object  of  these  loans  was  to  provide  money  for  purchases  of  seeds,  for 
tillage  and  harvesting,  and  in  certain  cases  for  the  purchase  of  farm-stock. 

G.  C. 


Miscellaneous    Questions 

AUSTRIA 

Deveiopment  of  the  State  Railway  Allotment  Gardens. 

In  the  article  "  The  Cultivation  of  Allotments  during  the  War  "  (i) 
we  explained  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  railway 
employees,  who  form  the  most  important  group  of  workers,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  land  under  cultivation  during  the  War.  But  while  up 
to  now  these  measures  were  incomplete  and  did  not  form  a  coherent 
whole,  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  re-organize  them  on  a  basis 
of  mutuaHty. 

The  representatives  of  the  different  railway  managements  meet  twice 
a  year  at  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  in  order  to  discuss  in  common 
all  questions  relating  to  the  allotment  gardens. 

On  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  notices  have  been  posted  in 

(i)  See  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  June  1922. 
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every  railway  station  setting  out  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  choice  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  and  in  the  planting  of  the 
gardens. 

For  the  information  and  further  instruction  of  the  employees,  books 
and  periodicals  have  been  distributed,  and  speciaHsts  from  the  teaching 
staff  of  schools  of  horticulture  and  fruit-growing  have  been  invited  to  give 
lectures.  Railway  tickets  are  given  free  or  at  a  reduction  for  the  culti- 
vation of  land  at  a  distance,  and  exhibitions  of  agricultural  produce  are 
arranged  for. 

A  large  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  held  at  Linz  from  3  to  5  September 
192 1,  affording  ample  proof  of  the  activity  desplayed  and  the  results 
obtained  (i).  Especially  interesting  was  the  attempt  to  utiHze  as  fish- 
ponds the  ditches  that  run  the  length  of  the  railway  banks  and  are  always 
flooded  ;  this  shows  what  can  be  done  with  ponds.  The  specimens  of  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants  in  small  allotment  gardens  also  attracted  at- 
tention, and  the  experiments  in  the  use  of  Chinese  methods  in  the  cultivation 
of  cereals.  The  advantage  of  joint  purchase  of  seeds,  sHps  and  cuttings, 
was  abundantly  clear,  not  to  mention  that  of  gathering  the  produce  by 
co-operative  methods. 

The  majority  of  the  owners  of  allotment  gardens  who  are  feeUng  the 
effects  of  the  serious  housing  crisis,  make  an  effort,  in  spite  of  the  high 
price  of  building  material,  to  put  up  a  small  house  on  their  own  piece  of 
land.  Various  co-operative  buil<iitig  societies,  as  the  result  of  a  report  of 
the  Austrian  National  Council  of  6  April  1922,  have  the  handHng  of  a  very 
considerable  State  subsidy.  Thanks  to  this  and  to  valuable  local  assist- 
ance, such  as  that  of  cultivators  who  offer  their  labour,  the  co-operative 
societies  were  in  a  position  to  put  up  by  i  April  1922  as  follows  :  in  Vienna, 
349  blocks  of  building  with  654  separate  tenements  ;  in  Northern  Austria, 
175  blocks  with  514  tenements ;  in  Eastern  Austria,  61  blocks  with  431  tene- 
ments ;  in  Salzburg,  43  blocks  with  178  tenements  ;  in  Styria,  78  blocks 
with  485  tenements  ;  in  Carinthia,  67  blocks  with  260  tenements  ;  in  the 
Tyrol,  II  blocks  with  74  tenements  and  in  Vorarlberg,  15  blocks  with  40 
tenements. 

This  activity  would  not  however  have  been  possible  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  "  Institute  for  Home  Colonization  and  for  Building  Material'', 
an  undertaking  in  which  the  State,  the  commune  of  Vienna,  the  Federation 
for  Colonization,  etc.,  take  part.  Of  great  value  too  was  the  help  of  the  al- 
lotment garden  associations  and  those  for  home  colonization  which  gave 
assistance  with  building  material,  with  supplies  of  tools  and  accessories  for 
building,  with  the  purchase  or  loan  of  machinery  and  tools,  and  with  tech- 
nical advice.  In  every  settlement  the  members  have  the  use  not  only  of 
dwellings,  but  also  of  gardens,  sheds,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  keep  cattle, 
do  market  gardening,  and  possibly  even  give  up  some  time  to  agriculture 
proper. 

In  the  exhibition  there  were  on  view  model  breeding  estabhshments, 

(4)  Dee   Kleinwirtschaft   der   Osterr.  Eisenbahner   auf  der  Ausstellung    in 
lyiNZ.  Published  by  the  Directorate  of  the  Federal  Railways.     L,inz,    1921. 
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as  adopted  by  the  Federal  railways,  with  the  object  of  supplying  the  em- 
ployees with  young  pigs,  young  goats,  swarms  of  bees,  etc. 

According  to  the  statistics  available  at  the  exhibition,  the  total  extent 
of  the  allotment  gardens  in  the  land  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Federal 
Railways  (without  taking  count  of  the  private  railway  companies  which 
adopt  the  same  schemes)  was  as  follows  at  the  end  of  1920 ; 

(a)  on  their  own  land 7,028,792  square  metres 

{b)  on  rented  land 2,167,705       »  » 

(c)  on  grass  land 7,578,103       »  » 

{d)  on  railway  banks 26,367,768      »  » 

Number  of  tenant  holders  of  allotments 13,972 

Number  of  tenant  holders  of  fields  and  grass-land   .  11,989 
Number  of  railway  men  who  have  houses  of  their 

own 57,000 

Number  of  these  who  were  allotment  holders  ....  29,000 
that  is  53  per  cent. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  Stadlau  there  is  a  co-operative  bee-keepers' 
society  with  65  members,  and  at  Weitworth  a  co-operative  dairy  of  the  Salz- 
burg railway  employees.  This  latter  co-operative  society  has  the  support 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  which  last  year  allotted  to  it  40,000  kilogrammes 
■of  olive-crushings  (i). 

The  figures  given  above  are  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  railway  administration  in  favour  of  its  employees,  who  are 
in  this  way  enabled  to  improve  their  economic  position  and  to  procure 
for  themselves  some  part  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe.      H.  Kai,i,brunnkr. 


FRANCE 

Allotment  Gardens  since  the  War.  —  Bnc[uiry  into  the  utilization  of  the 
leisure  time  of  the  workers,  in  the  Bulletin  du  Ministere  du  Travail.  Paris, 
October,  November,  December  1922. 

On  perusal  of  the  results  of  the  enquiry  undertaken  by  the  Ministry 
of  lyabour  into  the  efforts  made  by  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms 
to  ensure  the  best  possible  utilization  of  the  leisure  accruing  to  their 
employees  from  the  eight  hours'  day,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  making  of 
gardens  takes  everywhere  a  foremost  place.  While  the  apprentices  and  the 
younger  workmen  usually  prefer  to  devote  their  hours  of  hberty  to  tech- 
nical courses,  to  exercise  or  games,  or  to  artistic  pursuits,  the  older  workmen, 
especially  if  they  are  heads  of  families,  readily  give  the  time  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  garden,  which  besides  being  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  form  of 
exercise,  also  brings  in  a  not  inconsiderable  return.  Allotments  for  work- 
men fall  into  three  classes  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  originated : 
gardens  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  men  by  colHery  companies  ;  gardens 

(i)  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Anglo-American  Relief 
Mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Austria.  November  1921-November  1922. 
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made  by  industrial  undertakings  other  than  collieries  ;  and  gardens  made 
by  allotment  garden  societies  or  organizations. 

{a)  Gardens  placed  at  the  Disposal  of  their  Men  by  Colliery  Companies. 
—  On  the  part  of  these  companies  it  is  a  policy  of  long  standing  and 
consistently  pursued  to  give  their  men  the  opportunity  of  gardening.  To 
see  that  each  head  of  a  household  has  a  garden  large  enough  to  supply 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  if  necessary  the  lodgers,  with  vegetables, 
is  an  aim  which  has  been  long  kept  in  view. 

In  1914  this  aim  has  been  reaUzed  by  many  undertakings.  The  War, 
which  laid  waste  the  coalfields  of  the  North  and  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  des- 
troyed, along  with  all  else,  the  allotment  gardens  of  that  region. 

In  the  work  of  reconstruction  now  going  on,  this  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten, and  when  the  reconstruction  is  finished,  the  number  of  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  rebuilt  colhery  towns  will  be  much  larger  than  in  1914.  By 
way  of  example,  the  Lens  Mining  Company  may  be  quoted,  which  in  19 14 
owned  4,043  gardens  attached  to  workmen's  dwellings,  while  at  the  end 
of  1922  it  had  5,000,  as  well  as  2,500  plots  of  land  {carreaux  de  terre)  at 
some  distance  from  the  colHery  towns. 

In  the  same  way  the  employees  of  the  Anzin  Company  in  1914  had 
between  them  3,789  gardens.  At  the  present  time  they  have  the  use  of 
5,091  gardens  belonging  to  their  houses  and  3,394  gardens  lying  outside 
the  towns,  in  all  a  total  of  8,485  gardens. 

We  may  mention  finally  the  Ostricourt  Mines  Company,  which  on  the 
eve  of  the  War  had  801  allotment  gardens  and  has  made  or  remade  1,050. 

These  example  might  be  multipHed. 

The  colHeries  not  afiected  by  the  invasion  have  not  been  behindhand  ; 
between  1914  and  1922  the  number  of  the  allotment  gardens  belonging  to 
the  Bruay  Mines  Company  increased  from  3,117  to  6,700  ;  to  the  Blanzy 
Company  from  1,518  to  2,500  ;  to  the  Charbonnages  des  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
from  29  to  215  ;  to  the  Grand  Combe  Company,  from  410  to  770  ;  to  the 
Carnaux  Company,  from  91  to  250  ;  to  the  Roche-la-Moliere  Company 
from  334  to  400  ;  to  the  Alby  Mines  Company,  from  about  100  to  336,  etc. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  once  the  damaged  mines  are  restored  to 
working,  the  number  of  gardens  available  for  miners  will  have  increased 
60  to  80  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  1914.  Their  area  will  have  nearly 
doubled. 

The  number  of  the  gardens  attached  to  workmen's  dwellings  is  about 
70  or  75  thousand.  Their  total  area  is  about  2,500  hectares.  The  average 
area  of  each  garden  is  3.5  ares,  but  in  certain  collieries  the  gardens 
cover  as  much  as  10  ares,  while  in  others  they  do  not  exceed  one  and  a 
half  ares. 

Besides  the  gardens  attached  to  miners'  dwellings,  many  companies 
put  at  the  disposal  of  their  employees,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  various  benevolent  societies,  plots  of  land  [carreaux  de  terre  or  parcelles 
de  culture)  situated  at  some  distance  from  industrial  centres  of  population. 
For  these  an  annual  quittance  varying  from  one  to  four  francs  is  paid. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  the  number  and  the  area  of  gardens  thus 
rented.     The  number  may  however  be  roughly  estimated  as  18,000  and  the 
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area  at  750  hectares.     The  average  area  of  each  parcel  would  thus  appear 
to  be  nearly  four  ares. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  especially  in  the  southern  coal- 
fields, the  miner  is  fairly  often  the  owner  of  a  small  rural  property  worked 
by  himself  with  the  help  of  his  family. 

We  shall  probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  reckon  the  total 
area  of  plots  cultivated  by  the  colliery  employees  as  3,500  hectares. 

The  colliery  companies  go  further  than  merely  putting  plots  of  land  at 
the  disposal  of  their  hands,  either  rent-free  or  at  a  nominal  rent ;  they  do 
all  in  their  power  to  develop  in  them  not  only  the  taste  for  gardening  but 
also  the  technical  knowledge  required  to  make  this  cultivation  of  more 
interest  and  profit.  Many  companies  have  had  drawn  up  by  their  head 
gardeners  leaflets,  pamphlets  or  manuals ;  these  are  distributed  to  the  min- 
ers and  put  them  in  the  way  of  making  the  best  possible  use  of  their  gar- 
dens. These  publications  encourage  not  only  kitchen  gardening  properly 
so-called,  but  the  growing  of  flowers,  of  fruit,  and  of  beetroot,  as  well  as 
of  seeds  for  the  next  year's  sowing. 

In  many  colUeries,  the  making  of  each  new  garden  involves  payment 
for  digging  the  land.  Free  distribution  of  seed  and  manure  also  takes 
place  frequently.  The  company  often  bulk  the  employees'  orders  for 
requisites  and  thus  give  them  the  benefit  of  wholesale  prices. 

Finally,  the  majority  of  the  companies  organize  periodical  gardening 
competitions  which  encourage  a  valuable  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  em- 
ployees. Medals,  gardening  books,  seeds  are  the  usual  prizes  for  these 
competitions.  The  results  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  the  competi- 
tions, are  most  satisfactory. 

(b)  Gardens  made  by  Business  Undertakings  other  than  Collieries.  — 
Particulars  have  been  obtained  as  to  39  firms,  nearly  all  wholesale. 

At  the  beginning  of  1922  these  firms  were  allowing  their  employees 
the  use  of  16,876  gardens,  or  187  per  firm  on  an  average.  Out  of  this 
number  5,438  were  attached  to  dwelling  houses.  The  number  of  gardens 
made  since  1919,  that  is,  since  the  introduction  of  the  eight  hours'  day, 
is  6,839,  which  represents  an  increase  of  68  per  cent. 

The  gardens  rented  or  granted  free  by  business  firms  are  usually  made 
out  of  blocks  of  land  they  have  bought,  whether  to  provide  for  future  en- 
largements, or  in  view  of  building  workers'  towns.  In  some  cases  however 
the  land  has  been  bought  or  rented  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  turned 
into  gardens. 

The  gardens  attached  to  the  dwelHng  houses  are  mostly  quite  small. 
Their  area  is  usually  something  between  100  and  200  square  metres  and 
rarely  is  as  much  as  three  ares.     The  rent  is  included  in  that  of  the  house. 

The  unattached  gardens  are  more  important.  On  an  average,  their 
area  varies  from  300  to  400  square  metres,  but  is  sometimes  more  than 
700  or  even  1,000  square  metres.  Certain  firms  with  extensive  land  at 
their  disposal  allow  their  employers  to  rent  in  addition  what  area  of  land 
they  wish. 

Out  of  the  firms  included  under  this  enquiry  about  half  make  free 
grants  of  gardens.     Some,  such  as  the  Saint-Gobain  Company,  make  free 
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grants  only  to  heads  of  families  with  at  least  two  children  and  demand  from 
other  workmen  a  small  annual  payment.  Other  firms  let  the  plots  on  an 
annual  rent  varying  as  the  case  may  be  between  one  and  20  centimes 
the  square  metre. 

A  number  of  firms  do  not  stop  at  placing  gardens  at  the  disposal  of 
their  employees.  They  do  all  in  their  power  also  to  encourage  their  culti- 
vation ;  they  supply  free  or  at  wholesale  prices  seeds,  young  plants,  manure, 
fertihzers,  tools.  Many  of  them  organize  lectures  on  horticulture  and 
arrange  competitions  in  upkeep  with  prizes  of  different  kinds  :  cash,  books 
on  gardening,  and  even  suppHes  of  fertihzers. 

(c)  Allotment  Garden  Societies.  —  The  greater  number  of  the  allot- 
ment garden  societies  or  benevolent  organizations  in  existence  in  France 
are  combined  into  a  National  Federation  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
Ligue  frangaise  du  coin  de  terre  et  du  foyer.  This  League,  formed  in  1897, 
at  first  only  included  16  organizations  with  655  gardens.  Thanks  to  pro- 
paganda and  to  the  energy  of  its  founders,  it  developed  very  rapidly.  In 
its  origin  a  charitable  society  only,  it  has  become  a  great  social  organiza- 
tion which  in  1919  was  recognized  as  one  of  public  utility.  It  has  made 
special  progress  since  the  War  ;  between  19 12  and  1922  the  number  of 
gardens  shown  in  its  statistical  returns  has  almost  trebled,  as  in  1912  there 
were  281  societies  with  15,145  gardens  and  in  1922  there  were  250  socie- 
ties and  about  50,000  gardens.  These  50,000  gardens  occupy  a  total  area 
of  1,300  hectares,  that  is  an  average  260  square  metres,  and  are  of  benefit 
to  50,000  famihes,  that  is  about  300,000  persons,  including  200,000 
children. 

These  statistics  include  besides  the  figures  suppHed  by  the  affihated 
societies,  those  communicated  by  the  societies  or  benevolent  organizations 
only  attached  to  the  Federation  by  the  bond  of  a  common  aim.  It  will 
be  observed  that  while  the  number  of  gardens  has  considerably  increased, 
that  of  the  societies  has  become  less.  A  process  of  amalgamation  has 
gone  on  in  this  field  as  in  so  many  others. 

To  sum  up,  for  the  business  undertakinqs  or  benevolent  societies  in- 
cluded under  the  enquiry,  the  total  number  of  gardens  under  cultivation 
in  1922  was  about  160,000.  Out  of  this  number  about  72,000  have 
been  made  since  1919.    The  increase  was  thus  more  than  80  per  cent. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  enquiry  only  bore  on 
gardens  rented  or  granted  free  by  business  firms  to  their  employees,  or  by 
societies.  To  gain  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  this  re- 
spect, it  would  be  essential  to  take  into  account  gardens  bought  or  rented 
directly  by  workmen.  No  statistics  are  in  existence  on  this  subject,  but 
it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  there  too  there  has  been  a  perceptible  ad- 
vance. M.  B. 


Ai^FREDO  RUGGERI,  gerente  responsabile. 
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THE  NEW  LEGISLATION  ON  CHAMBERS 
OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  GERMANY 


AS  a  consequence  of  the  political  changes  resulting  from  the 
War  fresh  legislation  was  introduced  to  bring  about  certain  modi- 
fications in  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  already  in  existence  in 
the  vStates  of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
were  formed  in  the  States  where  prior  to  the  War  none  had  existed. 
The  principles  followed  are  here  set  forth. 

In  Prussia  the  I^aw  of  30  June  1894  on  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
has  been  amended  by  the  I^aw  of  16  December  1920.  The  change 
is  confined  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  and 
eligibility  for  membership.  The  new  Article  5  is  fundamental ; 
according  to  this  the  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  are 
elected  by  a  direct  vote,  by  ballot  and  on  the  system  of  proportional 
representation.  According  to  Article  6  every  German  without 
distinction  of  sex  has  a  right  to  vote,  who  has  completed  his  or  her 
twentieth  year,  who  enjoys  civil  rights,  and  :  i.  has  been  engaged 
for  at  least  a  year  in  agriculture  as  a  principal  occupation,  either 
as  owner,  holder  in  usufruct  or  tenant  of  lands  used  for  agriculture 
or  forestry  on  Prussian  territory,  the  principal  occupation  being 
considered  to  be  that  on  which  the  social  position  essentially  depends 
and  which  at  the  same  time  forms  the  principal  source  of  hveHhood  ; 
2.  practises  agriculture  as  a  secondary  occupation,  provided; however, 
that  it  is  not  mainly  with  a  view  to  household  consumption.  On 
an  equal  footing  with  ow^ners,  holders  in  usufruct  and  tenants,  are 
reckoned  the  wives  of  such  persons  working  with  them  on  the  farms. 

Persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  corporate  bodies  who 
comply  with  the  first  of  the  foregoing  conditions  have  also  the 
right  to  vote.  Such  persons  and  corporate  bodies  exercize  the 
right  of  voting  through  a  legal  representative,  as  do  also  persons  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  age,  are  wholly  or  partially  incapable. 

I   -  Ec.   ing. 
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All  persons  are  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  whose  estates 
are  bankrupt,  or  whose  holdings  are  put  up  to  auction  or  under 
sequestration. 

The  value  of  the  vote  is  equal  for  all  the  electors. 

With  respect  to  eligibility^  for  membership,  Article  7  states  that 
the  following  are  eligible  :  i.  all  persons  having  the  right  to  vote 
under  Article  6  who  have  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their 
age  and  have  lived  continuously  for  at  least  a  year  in  the  district 
served  by  the  Chamber  ;  2.  former  landowners,  holders  in  usufruct 
or  tenants  of  lands  utilized  for  agriculture  and  forestry,  who  have 
been  eligible  for  fifteen  .years,  in  the  sense  of  Article  6,  in  the  dis- 
trict served    by    the    Chamber. 

According  to  Article  8  the  electoral  areas  correspond  as  a  rule 
to  the  rural  ''  circles  "  {Landkreise).  The  rules  may  lay  down  that 
several  rural  "  circles  "  may  be  combined  into  a  single  electoral 
area  and  urban  "  circles  "  can  be  attached  to  the  neighbouring 
rural  "  circles  "  for  the  purpose. 

Bach  electoral  area  returns  at  least  two  members. 

Article  14  lays  down  that  for  every  ten  members  elected  in 
the  areas  another  is  to  be  co-opted.  Such  co-opted  members  are 
chosen  by  the  Chamber  :  [a)  one  third  from  among  the  women  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  the  district  served  by  the  Chamber  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  women's  organizations  if  such  organizations  exist 
in  the  district ;  (6)  one  third,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respect- 
ive organizations,  from  among  farm  labourers  and  teachers  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  ;  (c)  one  third  from  among  the  managers  of  the 
agricultural  co-operative  federations  or  from  among  other  persons  of 
repute  in  agriculture  belonging  to  the  district  served  by  the  Chamber. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  legislation  is  thus  the  intro- 
duction of  the  right  of  democratic  voting  in  contrast  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  lyaw  of  1894,  according  to  which  the  elections  took  place 
in  the    "Circle"  Councils  {Kreistage). 

In  Bavaria,  the  second,  in  order  of  size,  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
there  was  instituted  for  the  first  time  a  legal  vocational  representa- 
tion of  agriculture  by  the  I^aw  of  20  March  1920  on  Peasants'  Cham- 
bers. In  the  sense  of  this  law  there  is  included  in  the  term  agricul- 
ture also  forestry  (forests  belonging  to  private  persons,  communes, 
charitable  institutions,  or  corporations)  anda  Iso  market  gardening. 
The  bodies  representative  of  agriculture  in  Bavaria  are  :  i.  The 
Peasants'  Chamber  for  the  whole  State;  2.  the  Peasants'  Chambers 
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for  each  "  circle  "  (Kreis)  ;  3.  the  Peasants'  Chambers  for  each 
district  (Bezirk)  and  adjacent  town. 

According  to  Article  5  of  the  Law,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Peas- 
ants' Chambers  to  interest  themselves  in  every  question  relating 
to  agriculture,  from  the  economic  and  technical  point  of  view,  acting 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  peasants.  The  following  matters  thus 
come  within  their  purview  :  i,  the  safeguarding  and  representation 
of  agricultural  interests,  in  relation  to  economic,  commercial  or 
fiscal  pohcy  ;  2.  the  increase  of  agricultural  production  in  all  its 
forms  (particularly  arable  farming,  growing  of  forage  crops,  pro- 
duction of  seeds,  improvement  of  the  soil,  stockbr ceding,  dairying, 
agricultural  industries,  provision  of  power  for  agriculture,  exhibi- 
tions of  farm  produce,  etc.)  ;  3.  collaboration  with  State  institutions 
for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  in  respect  to  agricultural  in- 
surance and  home  colonization  ;  4.  collaboration  in  respect  to  rural 
housing  and  the  valuation  of  rural  property ;  5.  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  the  institutions  already  in  existence  in  the  towns  for 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  rural  classes,  together  with 
the  formation  and  administration  of  new  institutions  having  the  same 
objects  ;  6.  promotion  of  the  economic  disposal  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  collaboration  in  the  fixing  of  prices,  especially  market 
prices  ;  7.  collaboration  in  the  placing  of  farm  labour,  and  for  the 
standardization  of  the  conditions  of  labour,  of  emoluments  and  wages 
of  farm  labourers  on  the  basis  of  the  representations  voluntarily 
made  by  employers  and  labourers  ;  8.  promotion  and  extension  of 
agricultural  instruction,  of  experimental  and  research  institutes ; 
9.  collaboration  in  everything  tending  to  ensure  the  food  supply  and 
in  the  supervision  of  the  trade  in  foodstuffs. 

The  right  to  vote  for  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  is  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  Article  7  lays  down  that  the  following  have  the 
right  of  voting,  without  distinction  of  sex  :  i .  landowners,  holders 
in  usufruct  and  tenants  of  agricultural  land  in  Bavaria  provided 
they  are  engaged  in  agriculture  as  a  main  occupation  ;  2.  landowners, 
holders  in  usufruct  and  tenants,  who  are  carrying  on  farming  on 
such  lands  as  a  secondary  occupation,  provided  that  their  holdings 
reach  at  least  a  certain  taxable  value  ;  3.  persons  who  manage  farms 
as  their  main  occupation  ;  4.  persons  who  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
fulfilled  the  first  of  these  conditions,  provided  that  they  have  not 
since  practised  any  other  profession  as  a  principal  occupation  ; 
5.  the  members  of  the  directing  body  or  the  managers  of  agricul- 
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tural  organizations  legally  constituted  as  corporate  bodies  ;  6.  the 
teaching  staff  of  farm  schools,  provided  teaching  is  their  main  occu- 
pation and  the  subject  taught  is  one  that  concerns  agriculture. 

By  Article  I2,  all  persons  are  eligible  for  membership  who  have 
passed  their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  have  the  right  to  vote  or  are  inde- 
pendent farmers.  The  Peasants'  Chambers  are  elected  for  five 
years. 

Article  14  lays  down  that  the  elections  for  the  Peasants'  Cham- 
bers of  districts  and  "  circles  "  are  to  be  carried  out  by  ballot  on 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  and  open  lists.  The 
Peasants'  Chamber  for  the  whole  State  is  elected  by  the  "  Circle  " 
Chambers.  At  least  three  quarters  of  the  names  on  the  lists  should 
be  names  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  every 
Chamber  there  must  also  be  elected  a  number  of  substitute  members 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  effective  members. 

Paragraph  5  is  of  special  interest,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  collab- 
oration between  the  Chambers  and  the  representatives  of  the  farm 
labourers.  Pending  the  passing  of  legislation  for  the  vocational 
representation  of  the  farm  labourers  throughout  Germany,  such  a 
representation  is  set  up  in  connection  with  the  Peasants'  Chambers. 
The  representation  of  the  farm  labourers  is  entrusted  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  unions  formed  by  the  labourers  themselves.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  determines  what  unions  may  send  represent- 
atives and  in  what  number.  This  number  cannot  exceed  that  of 
the  members  of  the  Peasants'  Chambers.  The  representatives  of 
the  farm  labourers  and  the  Peasants'  Chamber  together  constitute 
a  Labour  Group  {A  rheitsgemeinschaft) .  This  body  deals  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  common  interests  of  the  employers  and  workers. 
The  President  of  the  Labour  Group  is  the  President  of  the  Peasants' 
Chamber.  The  Peasants'  Chamber  and  the  representatives  of  the 
farm  labourers,  when  questions  are  voted  on  by  the  Labour  Group, 
vote  separately.  The  resolutions  of  the  Labour  Group  presuppose 
a   decision  which  both  groups   agree  to   take. 

Articles  23  to  25  relate  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Labour  Group 
and  to  the  separate  resolutions  of  the  representatives  of  the  farm 
labourers. 

The  expenses  of  the  Chambers  are  met :  i.  by  the  receipts 
resulting  from  their  own  activity ;  2.  by  voluntary  grants  from  com- 
munes, districts  and  "circles"  and  from  the  State ;  3.  by  supple- 
mentary levies. 
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In  Wurttemberg  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  established  by 
the  Law  of  23  June  1919.  Its  objects,  as  defined  by  Article  2,  are  :  i.  to 
discuss  agricultural  questions,  including  those  relating  to  the  position 
of  employees  and  farm  labourers ;  to  submit  resolutions  and  proposals 
to  the  authorities  and  offices  concerned  ;  to  advise  the  authorities  in 
all  matters  relating  to  agriculture  ;  2.  to  draw  up  reports  on  conditions 
of  agriculture,  on  improvements  that  may  be  desirable  and  on  the 
method  of  putting  them  into  practice ;  3.  to  collaborate  in  the  form- 
ation of  markets,  exchanges  for  agricultural  produce  and  similar 
bodies  ;  4.  to  choose  the  persons  who  on  Committees,  Councils,  etc., 
represent  Wurttemberg  agriculture  to  the  State  authorities  and  to  the 
corporations  ;  5.  to  encourage  institutions  and  schemes  having  as 
object  the  safeguarding  of  agriculture,  and  also  to  form  or  to  promote 
the  formation  of  new  institutions ;  6.  to  watch  over  the  relations 
between  employers  of  labour  and  labourers,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  labourers. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  consists  of  :  i.  48  farmers  and  12 
farm  labourers  elected  on  the  system  of  proportional  representation  ; 
2.  nine  members  elected  by  the  Chamber,  including  six  representing 
forestry,  two  market   gardening   and  one  the  farm  employees. 

Besides  these,  the  Chamber  has  power  to  elect  not  more  than 
II  other  members  among  the  persons  eHgible  under  Article  7. 

Article  5  lays  down  that  the  following  shall  have  the  right  of 
voting  :  i.  landowners,  holders  in  usufruct  and  tenants  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  territory  of  Wurttemberg,  engaged  in  agriculture  as 
their  principal  occupation  ;  2.  landowners,  holders  in  usufruct  and 
tenants  who  farm  such  lands  as  a  secondary  occupation,  provided 
that  the  land  tax  chargeable  is  at  least  300  marks  and  that  the  area 
cultivated  is  more  than  four  hectares  ;  3.  persons  who  manage  farms 
on  such  lands  as  their  main  occupation,  provided  that  the  land  tax 
chargeable  on  land  managed  by  them  amounts  altogether  to  at  least 
3,000  marks  ;  4.  persons  who  have  for  at  least  fifteen  years  complied 
with  the  first  or  third  of  these  conditions,  provided  that  since  that 
time  th^y  have  not  exercised  any  other  profession  as  a  principal  occu- 
pation and  that  they  still  reside  in  the  place  where  they  were  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

Further,  in  accordance  with  Article  8,  the  right  to  vote  and  eligi- 
bility for  membership  are  given  to  agricultural  labourers,  that  is,  to 
Germans  of  either  sex  who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year  on 
the  day  of  election,  are  physically   fit,   enjoy  civil  rights,  and  are 
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engaged  in  agricultural  laboui?'  in  the  territory  of  Wiirttemberg  for 
wages  which  form  the  essential  basis  of  their  livelihood.  Free  main- 
tenance is  not  considered  as  a  wage. 

The  elections  are  held  by  electoral  areas,  on  the  basis  of  the  lists 
of  electors  and  of  candidates,  with  direct  and  secret  ballot.  The 
elections  are  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

When  the  expenses  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  are  not  covered 
by  the  State  contributions  and  the  other  receipts,  the  deficit  must 
be  provided  by  a  levy  on  the  communes  or,  in  the  case  of  several 
communes  being  grouped,  on  the  group  of  communes.  The  levy 
is  made  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  the  land  taxes  chargeable 
on  the  agricultural  lands. 

In  Baden,  where  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  been  in  existence 
since  1906,  a  new  law  on  the  subject  was  promulgated  on  10  March 
1922,  by  which  labourers  were  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  take 
their  place  in  the  Chamber.  According  to  Article  i,  employers, 
employees  and  labourers  are  all  considered  as  belonging  to  the  agri- 
cultural class. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  (a)  to  render  assistance  to  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  and  to  form  and  administer  new  institutions  of  the 
kind  (when  this  involves  a  sphere  of  action  under  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  State,  it  is  then  necessary  for  the  Chamber  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  approval  of  the 
Landtag)  ;  [h]  to  keep  the  central  authorities,  the  "  circle  "  and 
communal  administrative  bodies,  as  w^ell  as  farmers'  unions  and  feder- 
ations, supplied  with  communications,  proposals  and  \dews,  and  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  reports  on  agricultural  conditions  ;  (c)  to 
collaborate  with  the  managing  bodies  of  certain  institutions  with 
w^hich  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  closely  linked,  such  as  markets 
and  other  places  of  exchange,  exhibitions  and  shows,  in  carrying 
out  their  objects  ;  (d)  to  nominate  the  persons  w^ho  shall  represent 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  its  various  branches  on  the  councils 
of  bodies  of  economic  importance,  such  as  the  Railway  Council,  the 
German  Council  of  Agriculture  (the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Reich  or  other  bodies  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture) ;  (e)  to  present  to  the  Government,  as  occasion  arises,  propos- 
als on  its  own  initiative,  and  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  all  public 
authorities  ;  (/)  to  watch  over  the  relations  between  employers  Snd 
labourers  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  labourers. 
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Before  any  given  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  agriculture 
are  directly  concerned  is  regulated  by  the  passing  of  a  law,  the  opinion 
of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  must  be  taken,  and  also  before 
important  decisions  are  taken  by  the  authorities  in  any  matter  affect- 
ing such  interests,  the  Chamber  must  as  far  as  possible  be  consulted. 

The  members  are  elected  directly  by  the  farmers  and  by  the 
labourers  voting  separate^,  the  vote  being  by  ballot  and  on  the 
principle  of  proportional  representation.  Thirty-six  members  are 
elected  as  representatives  of  the  farmers  and  eight  as  representing  the 
labourers.  Farm  labourers  have  the  right  of  voting"! who  are  German 
citizens  and   have   completed   their   twentieth   year. 

Other  twelve  members  are  subsequently  co-opted  by  the  Cham- 
ber, of  whom  four  must  represent  forestry,  one  market  gardening, 
and  one  the  labourers.  The  remaining  six  must  be  persons  of  repute 
and  of  experience  in  stockbreeding,  arable  farming,  viticulture,  fruit- 
growing and  co-operation. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  are  :  i.  landowners,  holders  in 
usufruct  and  tenants  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  territory  of  Baden, 
when  the  independent  practice  of  agriculture  is  their  principal  means 
of  livelihood,  as  well  as  the  members  of  their  families  whose  main 
occupation  is  work  on  the  farm;  2.  landowners,  holders  in  usufruct 
and  tenants  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  territory  of  Baden  of  a  total 
taxable  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  land  tax  of  at  least  5,000  marks  ; 
3.  legal  or  other  representatives  administering  farms  coming  under 
heads  i  and  2  ;  4.  specialists  holding  academic  quaHfications  in  agri- 
culture or  forestry,  engaged  in  work  for  public  offices  or  private  under- 
takings ;  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  the  Government  service 
or  attached  to  agricultural  vocational  associations  ;  5.  persons  who 
for  at  least  ten  years  complied  with  the  conditions  indicated  under 
heads  i,  2  or  3,  or  those  who  have  been  for  at  least  ten  years  members 
of  the  directing  body  or  officials  of  such  agricultural  associations  as 
may  be  designated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  central  authorities, 
and  in  following  elections  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  or  persons 
on  whom  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  bestowed  eligibility  in 
recognition  of  their  good  service  in  agriculture  ;  6,  persons  employed 
on  farms  in  the  territory  of  Baden  who  receive  remuneration  and  to 
whom  such  employment  is  the  principal  means  of  livelihood.  Free 
maintenance  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  remuneration. 

To  be  eligible  for  election  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  25  years,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Reich  and  to  reside  in  Baden. 
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In  Oldenburg,  where  there  was  a  I^aw  on  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
as  early  as  1900,  a  new  amending  law  was  passed  on  22  June  1922. 
According  to  this  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  concerns  itself  with 
arable   farming,   stockbreeding,   forestry   and   market  gardening. 

Article  4  assigns  the  following  functions  to  the  Chamber  ;  i  to 
render  assistance  to  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
and  also  to  create  and  administer  new  institutions  of  the  same  kind  ; 
2.  to  represent  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  the  agricultural 
calling  before  the  State  and  communal  authorities  and  before  any 
other  organizations  ;  in  particular  to  supply  the  State  and  communal 
authorities  with  communications,  reports  and  opinions  on  all 
questions  concerning  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  catling  ;  3.  to 
employ,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  laid  down  on  the  mat- 
ter, the  means  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  State  and  other  bodies  ; 
4.  to  promote  agricultural  association  and  co-operation ;  5.  to 
encourage  agricultural  instruction  ;  6.  to  watch  over  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  agricultural  classes. 

The  fixing  of  agricultural  wages  and  the  representation  of  poHt- 
ical  parties  in  respect  to  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  calHng 
are  not  within  the  competence  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  36  members  elected 
by  persons  having  the  right  to  the  vote  and  following  the  calHng 
of  agriculture,  of  7  to  10  members  co-opted  by  the  Chamber  itself, 
and  of  the  manager  of  the  Chamber. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  by  persons  fol- 
lowing the  calHng  of  agriculture  is  done  by  a  vote  in  common,  di- 
rect and  by  ballot,  and  on  the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

The   elections   are   held   in    four   groups. 

The  first  group  is  made  up  of  the  landowners  and  independent 
farmers  of  farms  situated  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg  with  an 
area  of  more  than  30  hectares  utilized  for  agriculture,  or  more  than 
10  hectares  utilized  for  market  gardening ;  independent  owners 
and  managers  of  bee  farms  and  of  secondary  agricultural  indus- 
tries within  the  territory  of  Oldenburg  ;  and  persons  who  have  let 
to  tenants  more  than  30  hectares  of  agricultural  land. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  owners  and  independent 
farmers  of  farms  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg,  containing  from  12  to 
30  hectares  of  agricultural  land,  or  from  5  to  10  hectares  of  land 
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used  for  market  gardening,    and  persons  who  have  let  to  tenants 
up  to   30   hectares   of   agricultural   land. 

The  third  group  is  made  up  of  owners  and  independent  farmers 
of  farms  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg,  containing  from  i  ^  to  12  hec- 
tares of  agricultural  land,  or  from  i  ^  to  5  hectares  of  land  used  for 
market  gardening,  and  persons  who  have  let  to  tenants  from  i  14 
to    12    hectares    of   agricultural   land. 

The  fourth  group  is  made  up  of  all  others  following  the  agri- 
cultural calling  and  those  who  pay  taxes  on  the  lands  they  let. 

Bight  members  are  to  be  elected  from  each  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  electoral  areas  and  12  from  the  fourth.  Each  groujj 
in  the  first  three  electoral  areas  elects  2  members  ;  each  group  of 
the  fourth  area  elects  three. 

The  persons  ehgible  for  election  are  all  persons  having  the  right 
to  vote  and  following  the  agricultural  calling  who  have  completed 
their  twenty-fifth  year  of  age,  and  have  their  main  occupation 
on  a  farm  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg,  and  all  persons  of  25  years 
of  age  and  over  having  the  right  to  vote  who  at  one  time  practised 
agriculture,  provided  that  their  main  occupation  was  for  at  least 
10  years  on  a  farm  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg,  and  that  since  then 
they  have  not  followed  any  other  profession  as  their  main  occup- 
ation. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  elected  directly  by  those  follow- 
ing the  agricultural  calling  must  then  elect,  among  the  eligible  per- 
sons following  the  agricultural  calhng,  other  four  members,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions  : 

Of  the  members  to  be  elected  in  this  way,  two  must  belong  to 
forestry  undertakings,  and  one  must  be  either  owner  or  independent 
manager  of  a  forest  area  of  more  than  four  hectares,  the  other  a 
labourer  who  is  mainly  occupied  in  forestry  ;  the  remaining  two 
must  belong  to  market  gardening  undertakings,  and  one  must  be 
an  owner  or  independent  cultivator  of  land  of  more  than  i  %  hec- 
tares used  for  market  gardening,  the  other  a  labourer  who  is  mainly 
occupied  in  market  gardening.  Opportunity  must  be  given  to 
certain  vocational  unions  to  propose  candidates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  directly  elected  members  of  the  Chamber  to 
elect  also  :  two  members  connected  with  agricultural  co-operation, 
and  with  regard  to  this  facilities  must  be  given  to  the  federations 
of  co-operative  societies  to  propose  candidates  ;  one  member  from 
among  persons  who,  in  the  territory  of  Oldenburg,  are  mainly  oc- 
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cupied  on  agricultural  administrative  bodies,  including  associa- 
tions for  stockbreeding  or  seed  production,  and  institutions  for 
agricultural  instruction,  on  condition  that  such  persons  have  been 
so  engaged  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  area  of  the  Chamber.  Facil- 
ities must  be  given  to  the  vocational  associations  to  propose  can- 
didates. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  to  establish  two  technical  com- 
mittees, one  for  forestry  and  one  for  market  gardening. 

Article  30  prescribes  that  there  be  set  up  at  the  Chamber  a  Com- 
mittee of  Farm  lyabour,  with  the  object  of  examining  and  deciding 
on  questions  concerning  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. This  Committee  is  composed  of  10  members  all  chosen 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber  directly  elected  by  persons 
following  the  agricultural  calling ;  five  must  be  chosen  from  the  first 
electoral  group,  and  five  from  the  fourth  electoral  group.  The  mem- 
bers to  be  chosen  from  the  first  group  must  be  owners  or  independent 
farmers  of  farms  on  which  paid  labour  is  regularly  employed.  The 
members  to  be  chosen  from  the  fourth  group  must  be  labourers 
regularly  employed  on  farm  holdings  not  their  own  property.  Sub- 
stitutes must  also  be  chosen,  in  case  the  effective  members  are  pre- 
vented from  serving.  The  effective  members  and  their  substitutes 
must  be  eligible  persons  following  the  agricultural  calling.  In  the 
Committee,  employers  and  workers  vote  separately.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Committee  presuppose  resolutions  taken  in  concert 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  each  class.  The  chair 
is  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  or  by  his  substitute 
and,  in  case  of  both  being  unable  to  act,  by  the  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  has  the  right  to  speak  but 
does  not  vote. 

In  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  estabHshed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Law  of  25  July  1922. 

In  this  law  the  following  are  classed  as  agriculture :  arable  farm- 
ing, the  cultivation  of  meadows  and  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards 
and  market  gardens,   stockbreeding,  dairying,  fishing  and  shooting. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  24  members,  includ- 
ing eight  labourers.  Ten  members  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  farmers 
or  their  representatives  on  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Stargard  ;  they  must  be  owners,  holders  in  usufruct  or 
tenants  and  one  of  them  must  farm  a  holding  of  under  20  hectares, 
three  a  holding  of  from  20  to  100  hectares,  and  six  a  holding  of  over 
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100  hectares.  Three  other  members  are  to  be  elected  among  the 
farmers  or  their  representatives  on  the  Administrative  Council  of 
Ratzeburg  ;  they  must  be  owners,  holders  in  usufruct  or  tenants, 
and  one  of  them  must  farm  a  holding  of  under  20  hectares  and  the 
remaining  two  a  holding  of  over  20  hectares. 

The  unit  of  reckoning  of  the  annual  contribution  is :  (a)  for  the 
landowners,  holders  in  usufruct  or  tenants,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  included  in  class  b,  1  Pfund  of  rye  for  every  hectare  or  fraction 
of  a  hectare  of  the  holding  farmed  by  them,  up  to  200  hectares,  and 
I  y^  Pfund  of  rye  for  every  hectare  beyond  200  hectares ;  {h)  for  in- 
dependent farmers,  one  Pfund  of  rye  for  every  hectare  or  fraction 
of  a  hectare  of  the  area  cultivated  by  them ;  (c)  for  farm  labourers 
regularly    employed,  5    Pfund  of  rye. 

The  contribution  calculated  and  fixed  in  Pfund  of  rye  must  be 
paid  in  money,  at  the  price,  officially  fixed  at  Martinmas,  of  the 
rye  of  the  previous  trading  year.  Landowners,  holders  in  usufruct 
or  tenants  of  forest  lands  pay  half,  those  engaged  in  fishing  a  quarter 
of  the  unit  of  reckoning  fixed  for  class  a.  If  several  persons  together 
manage  a  farm,  each  of  them  is  liable  for  the  whole  contribution 
chargeable  on  the  joint  undertaking.  As  need  arises,  the  unit  of 
reckoning  of  the  contribution  may  be  increased,  or  a  higher  or  lower 
percentage  taken  of  it. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  present  day  organization  of  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  in  Germany  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  regulated  by 
legislation.  There  is  at  present  in  preparation  a  I^aw  which  is  to 
regulate  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  for  all  the  States  of  the  Reich, 
a  so-called  Mantel^esetz  which  will  estabHsh  a  certain  uniformity  of 
principle  on  the  main  points,  such  as  the  right  of  voting,  admission 
of  farm  labourers,  etc.  Simultaneously  there  is  to  be  established  a 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  Reich  to  replace  the  German  Council 
of  Agriculture  (Landwirtschaftsrat)  which  has  been  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time    the    central    body  for    the    Chambers  of    Agriculture. 

Heinrich  Dade. 
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Vol.  XXIII,  No.  I,  April  1916. 

Somerset  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Scotch  Seed  Pota- 
toes. —  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4,  July  1 916. 
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The  Food  Production  Department.  —  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  12,   March 
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Production  of  Pood  in  Urban  Centres  :  Birkenhead.  —  Vol. 
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Production  (Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Prothero, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  18  July  191 8).  — 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  5,  August  1918. 

The  Provision  of  Aixotments.  —  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  7,  October  191 9. 

The  Ai,i,otment  Movement  in  Engi^and  and  Wai.es  (an  abstract  of 
two  Chadwick  Lectures  delivered  by  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  K.  C.  B.)  —  Vol. 
XXVII,  No.  4,  June  1920. 

LoBjoiT  (Wm.  J.) :  Government  AssivStance  to  Horticulture:  Its  Limits 
and  its  PossibiUties.  —  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  i,  April  1921. 

The  Ai,i,otments  Act,  1922.  —  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  6,  September  1922. 
Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflets,    Nos.   215,  218,  and  Special  Leaflets  Nos.  i, 

9,  18,  32,  38,  56. 
Report  OF  the  Army  Agricui^turai,  Committee.    London,  191 9. 
Information  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Other  Sources: 

M1TCHEI.1.  (K.  L.)  :  A  Handbook  on  the  Law  of  Allotments  (England  and 
Wales).     London,  1921. 

Do.  :   The  Law  of  Allotments  and  Allotment  Gardens.     London,   1922. 

ASHBY  (A.  W.)  :  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  in  Oxfordshire.  Oxford, 
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Prothero  (R.  E.)  (later  Lord  Ernie)  :  English  Farming  Past  and  Present. 
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ERNI,E  (Lord)  :  The  Food  Campaign  of  1916-18.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
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THE  encouragement  of  allotments  in  England  and  Wales  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  Food  Production  Campaign.  At  a  time 
when  food  was  of  the  highest  importance  it  was  imperative  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  land  should  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation, without,  however,  making  too  heavy  a  demand  upon  the 
available  labour  supply. 

Allotment  cultivation  was  a    peculiarly  suitable   method  of  in_ 
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creasing  the  production  of  food.  It  was  not  beset  by  the  labour 
difficulty  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  agriculture,  since  the  work 
was  done  by  allotment  holders  in  their  spare  time.  By  the  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  land  previously  vacant,  or  at  least  less  inten- 
sively cropped,  allotment  holders  made  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
food  supply.  Moreover,  by  producing  food  where  it  was  consumed, 
they  lessened  the  strain  on  transport,  both  shipping  and  railway, 
and  eased  the  work  of  retail  distribution.  The  demand  for  allot- 
ments grew  rapidly  and  the  movement  as  a  whole  gained  great 
popularity,  especially  in  urban  areas,  where  the  need  was  most 
urgent.  A  period  of  great  development  began.  About  800,000 
new  allotments  were  created  during  1917  and  1918.  Taking  the 
figures  for  1914  to  represent  the  pre-War  position  of  the  allotment 
movement  the  number  of  allotments  increased  during  the  War  from 
580,000  to  1,400,000,  and  the  area  cultivated  from  130,000  to  200,000 
acres. 


§  I.  Origin  and  devbi.opment  of  the  ai^lotmbnt  movement. 

The  allotment  movement  has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  past. 
Statesmen  have  always  viewed  with  alarm  the  forces  which  tended 
to  divorce  the  labourer  from  the  land,  and  attempts  to  counteract 
them  have  been  a  permanent  feature  of  English  agrarian  policy. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III  a  statute  had  been  enacted  to 
enable  small  plots  of  ground  to  be  provided  for  labourers  who  had 
become  landless  through  changes  in  land  ownership.  With  the 
break-up  of  the  Manorial  System  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  loosening  of  the  structure  of  English  rur- 
al life  which  it  entailed,  the  tendency  became  more  manifest.  The 
creation  of  a  definite  landless  class  had  begun.  Some  villeins  left 
their  holdings  and  went  into  other  parts  of  the  country,  some  lost 
them  in  times  of  confusion,  some  gave  them  up  in  return  for  other 
rights.  The  movement  thus  started  was  both  extended  and  in- 
tensified by  the  enclosures  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Large  areas 
of  land  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  on  the  open-field  system 
were  enclosed,  and  sheep-farming  on  a  large  scale  began  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  arable  methods.  A  period  of  rural  distress  set 
in.  Unemployment  was  acute,  since  sheep-farming  requires  much 
less  labour  than  arable  cultivation,  and  in  the  changes  of  the  period 
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many  of  the  peasantry  lost  their  rights  in  the  land.  lyegislation 
was  introduced  by  the  Tudors  to  remedy  the  evils  which  resulted  ; 
in  particular  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  made  provision  for  a  small  plot 
of  cultivated  ground  to  be  attached  to  each  cottage  for  the  use  of 
the  occupier  and  his  family.  The  Poor  Law  of  1601  further  shows 
that  the  social  evil  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  class  of  landless 
labourers  was  reaHzed  by  the  State. 

The  actual  results  of  such  legislation  were  probably  small  and 
the  tendency  continued  unchecked.  The  change  which  had  been 
coming  over  English  rural  life  —  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
independent  cultivator,  and  the  substitution  of  the  triple  division 
of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  —  was  completed  by  the  enclos- 
ures of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Though 
the  enclosure  movement  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  produc- 
tion it  nevertheless  caused  much  temporary  dislocation  and  distress. 
The  villagers  lost  many  of  their  rights  over  the  land  —  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  commons  causing  especial  hardship  in  this  respect  — 
just  at  a  time  when  they  most  needed  them  to  supplement  their 
wages,  for  it  was  a  time  of  rising  prices.  Cottagers  had  possessed 
grazing  rights  over  the  commons ;  these  had  enabled  them  to  keep 
pigs,  sheep,  or  cattle,  pasturing  them  in  the  summer  and  killing 
some  of  them  in  the  autumn  for  winter  use,  the  remainder  being 
kept  until  the  spring  on  food  gathered  during  the  summer.  The 
people,  too,  had  other  important  rights  —  the  right  to  gather  peat 
and  wood  for  fuel,   and  to   cut  heather,   gorse,   and   bracken. 

Between  1760  and  1845  these  rights  were  lost  when  the  com- 
mons and  open-fields  were  enclosed.  The  position  of  the  labourer, 
deprived  of  a  great  means  of  subsistence,  became  precarious.  It 
was  at  this  stage  that  the  old  remedy  of  cultivating  small  plots  of 
ground  was  again  taken  up,  for  wages  were  inadequate  owing  to 
the  rise  in  prices  —  a  rise  which  reached  almost  famine  height  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Napoleon.  The  movement  was  confined  to  rural 
areas  for  the  need  was  essentially  a  rural  one.  Moreover,  the 
various  Enclosure  Acts  had  provided  that,  in  lieu  of  their  common- 
rights,  small  plots  of  ground  from  the  common  land  and  open-fields 
should  be  allotted  to  each  claimant  when  the  land  was  enclosed. 
These  plots  of  ground  were  called  "allotments".  Under  the  Gen- 
eral Enclosure  Act  of  1845  plots  of  ground  were  provided  in  par- 
ishes for  "  field-gardens  "  for  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  management 
of  this  land  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  called  the  "  Allot- 
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ment  Wardens  ",    comprising  the   vicar,  churchwardens,  and  other 
people  elected  to  serve  on  it. 

The  allotment  movement,  which  may  thus  be  said  to  have  taken 
shape  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  made  steady 
progress.  During  the  development  of  the  industrial  system  and  the 
growth  of  towns,  it  spread  to  urban  areas  where  the  conditions  then 
prevailing  had  caused  the  need  to  be  felt  for  something  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  workers.  In  the  towns  the  plots  of  ground 
which  were  cultivated  were  smaller  than  those  in  the  country  and 
they  were  nearly  all  provided  by  private  enterprise  between  1830 
and  1840.  The  urban  movement  thus  estabHshed  grew  steadily 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  and  was  not  hampered  by  the  agri- 
cultural fluctuations  which  were  so  serious  for  its  rural  counter- 
part.  Although  its  value  and  possibilities  were  very  inadequately 
realized,  the  movement  became  firmly  established,  and  the  way 
prepared  for   the   great   expansion   which   afterwards   followed. 

The  rural  movement,  which  was  so  important  to  the  labourer 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  his  position,  suffered  from  the  changes 
which  shook  English  agriculture  during  the  latter  half  of  the  cent- 
ury. During  the  seventies  it  was  stimulated  by  the  agricultural 
prosperity,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  National  Agricultural  I^ab- 
ourers'  Union,  but  beneath  the  weight  of  the  depression  which 
followed  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  the  movement  declined.  The 
demand  for  small  holdings  is  very  closely  linked  up  with  the 
rural  allotment  movement  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  two.  The  rise  in  agricultural  wages,  and  the 
possession  of  large  gardens,  have  lessened  the  need  of  the  agri- 
cultural worker  for  allotments,  but  the  movement  has  lived  on  in 
the  demand  for  small  holdings. 

The  introduction  of  definite  legislation  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  placed  the  allotment  movement  upon  a  new  basis.  The 
provision  of  land  by  public  authorities  under  the  Enclosure  Acts 
had  not  been  attended  with  very  marked  success  ;  new  powers  were 
needed  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  allotments.  By  the  Allotments 
Act  of  1887  powers  were  given  to  local  authorities  to  provide  land, 
by  voluntary  agreement,  for  allotments  for  the  labouring  population 
of  their  administrative  areas,  and  by  the  Allotments  Act  of  1890 
county  councils  were  directed  to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Allotments.  The  district  councils  were  also  empowered  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  improving,  or  adapting  the  land. 
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If  a  district  council  failed  to  carry  out  its  duties  with  regard  to 
the  provision  of  land  the  county  council  could  transfer  its  powers 
to  itself  and  act  in  its  place,  leaving  the  management  of  the  land 
when  provided  to  the  parish  council  concerned. 

Under  the  Ivocal  Government  Act  of  1894,  a  parish  council 
which  was  unable  to  hire  land  voluntarily  could  apply  to  the  county 
council  for  an  Order  to  enable  it  to  hire  land  compulsorily.  This 
Order,  however,  had  to  be  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  before  it  could  be  put  into  effect.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Allotment  Wardens  as  regards  the  provision  of 
land  for  allotments  were  transferred  to  the  parish  council  or  parish 
meeting. 

In  1907  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  amended  the 
Acts  of  1887  and  1890,  and  in  the  following  year  a  further  act  w^as 
passed  which  consolidated  and  codified  aU  the  legislation  relating 
to  allotments.  This  act,  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act, 
1908,  was  the  basis  of  the  public  provision  of  allotments  until  the 
introduction  of  the    emergency  legislation   during  the  War. 

§   2.   The   ALI.OTMENT   MOVEMENT   BEFORE   THE   WAR. 

A.  General    Characteristics. 

The  allotment  system  may  be  defined  as  the  practice  of  pro- 
viding small  plots  of  ground  for  cultivation  by  people  in  their  leis- 
ure time  and  after  they  have  done  their  ordinary  day's  work.  An 
allotment  was  legally  defined  by  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gard- 
ens ( Compensation  for  Crops)  Act,  1887,  as  **  any  parcel  of  land  of 
not  more  than  two  acres  in  extent,  held  by  a  tenant  under  a  land- 
lord, and  cultivated  as  a  garden  or  as  a  farm,  or  partly  as  a  garden 
and  partly  as  a  farm".  Under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Acts  an  allotment  may  even  be  as  much  as  five  acres  in  extent, 
though  allotment  authorities  are  under  no  obligation  to  provide 
plots  exceeding  one  acre. 

This  wide  definition  allows  allotments  to  vary  considerably 
according  to  their  nature  and  objects.  In  rural  areas  the}^  are 
much  less  uniform  in  type  than  in  the  towns,  and  vary  more  in  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put.  A  rural  allotment  may  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  ''  a  small  piece  of  land,  detached  from  a  cot- 
tage, let  to  a  person  to  be  cultivated  by  him  as  an  aid  to  his  sus- 
tenance but  not   in   substitution   for  his  labour  for  wages  ".     The 

2.  —  Ec.  ins* 
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urban  allotment,  however,  is  capable  of  being  defined  more  closely 
as  a  plot  of  ground  "  not  exceeding  40  poles  in  extent  which  is  wholly 
or  mainly  cultivated  by  the  occupier  for  the  production  of  vegetables 
or  fruit  crops  for  consumption  by  himself  or  his  family.  "  Though 
this  definition  was  not  officially  laid  down  until  the  Allotments 
Act,  1922,  it  may  nevertheless  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  great 
majority  of  urban  allotments  before  the  War. 

In  country  districts,  allotments  are  chiefly  cultivated  to  pro- 
duce food  as  a  direct  supplement  to  wages.  The  element  of  recrea- 
tion is  practically  non-existent,  for  the  majority  of  the  cultivators 
are  agricultural  labourers  or  else  already  possess  gardens  of  their 
own.  The  allotments,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
are  cultivated  less  intensively  than  private  gardens.  On  the  larger 
ones  horse  labour  is  employed,  and  crops  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
mangolds,  and  even  com  and  clover,  are  grown  by  farming  methods. 
These  crops  are  used  for  various  purposes,  some  being  kept  for  home 
consumption,  some  used  as  food  for  the  poultry  or  pigs  which  the 
occupiers  often  possess,  and  some  sold  to  neighbouring  farmers 
or  tradesmen.  These  large  allotments  or  "  field  -  gardens  "  (i)  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  first  rung  in  the  rural  social  ladder.  " 
This  is,  generally  speaking,  only  true  in  the  sense  that  the  allotment 
has  given  the  occupier  a  training  in  cultivation  which,  unless  he 
is  an  agricultural  worker,  he  will  not  otherwise  possess,  and  without 
such   training   he   cannot   take   a   small   holding. 

The  smaller  rural  allotments,  which  may  be  called  "  allotment 
gardens "  (2)  in  distinction  from  the  "  field-gardens ",  are  culti- 
vated with  the  object  of  providing  food,  or  in  some  cases  are  used 
as  poultry  runs.  There  is  Httle  or  no  ulterior  motive  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  cultivation  of  allotments  of  the  field  garden  type.  Garden 
crops  are  grown,  but  since  the  occupiers  have  their  own  gardens 
at  home  to  supply  them  with  the  finer  vegetables,  these  allotments 
are  usually  planted  with  hardy  crops  which  do  not  require  constant 
attention  —  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots  and  parsnips  being  amongst 
the  chief.  The  (element  of  recreation  in  connection  with  these  al- 
lotments is  very  small ;  their  value  to  the  occupier  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  food  which  they  produce. 

The  number  of  rural  allotments  varies  with  the  conditions  af- 


(i)  This  term  was  officially  introduced  in  the  General  Enclosure  Act,  1845. 
{2)  This  term  was  first  officially  used  in  the  Agriculture  Act,  1920. 
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f ecting  the  men  who  cultivate  them  ;  the  number  increases  with  the 
pressure  of  economic  necessity  and  decreases  when  that  pressure 
declines.  The  wage-rate  has  the  most  important  effect  in  this 
connection,  the  general  tendency  being  for  a  rise  in  wages  to  cause 
a  fall  in  the  number  of  these  allotments  or  at  least  a  decHne  in  the 
standard  of  cultivation,  several  plots  coming  to  be  held  by  one  man 
or  less  intensive  methods  being  practiced. 

Urban  allotments  are  all  of  the  allotment  garden  type,  and  they 
are  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  character  than    the    rural  ones. 

Their  value  cannot  be  tested  in  normal  times  solely  by  the 
amount  of  food  which  they  produce  Food  production  is  a  very 
important  consideration  but  it  is  not  the  only  object  with  which 
they  are  cultivated. 

Allotments  in  the  towns  are  valued  very  highly  for  the  pleas- 
ure which  their  occupiers  and  families  derive  from  them ;  they 
offer  relaxation  from  the  stress  of  factory  or  office  work  and  a 
complete  change  from  the  routine  of  the  day.  Urban  allotments 
are  held  chiefly  by  labourers,  artisans  and  small  tradesmen,  and 
great  enthusiasm  is  shown  in  cultivating  them.  A  considerably 
greater  variety  of  crops  is  grown  on  urban  than  on  rural  allotments  ; 
in  addition  to  potatoes,  cabbages,  peas  and  beans,  and  the  com- 
moner vegetables,  such  things  as  celery,  spinach,  vegetable  marrows, 
and  herbs  are  often  grown  with  great  success.  A  notable  character- 
istic of  pre-War  urban  as  distinguished  from  rural  allotments  was 
the  extent  to  which  flowers  were  grown. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  explain  why  the  general  stand- 
ard of  cultivation  was  very  much  higher  on  urban  than  on  rural 
allotments  before  the  War.  Circumstances  and  objects  were  dif- 
ferent. For  the  urban  allotment  holder  his  plot  is  a  recreation 
ground,  and  he  has  no  other  land  which  either  supplies  his  needs 
or  demands  his  attention.  The  agricultural  worker,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  his  plot  but  a  continuation  of  his  day's  work,  and  he 
has  a  garden,  often  of  considerable  size,  which  makes  the  first  call 
upon  his  efforts,  and  which  he  cultivates  with  great  pride  and  care. 
Moreover,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  provision  of  ''  potato- 
land  "  by  the  farmer  provides  the  farm  worker  with  the  bulk  of  his 
potato  supply,  thus  considerably  lessening  this  need  of  an  allotment. 
The  industrial  worker,  moreover,  has  more  leisure  and  earns  higher 
wages  than  a  man  in  a  rural  occupation ;  he  is  thus  enabled  to  spend 
more  money  on  buying  good  seed  and  other  requisites   for  his  land. 
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Co-operation,  too,  which  is  a  stimulus  to  good  cultivation,  was  much 
more  highly  developed  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas  before  the  War, 
and  competitions  and  shows  were  much  more  frequently  held,  some- 
times monthly  or  even  fortnightly.  Although  examples  of  both 
good  and  bad  cropping  were  found  everywhere,  yet  in  most  urban  dis- 
tricts from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  allotments  were  well  cultivated, 
whilst  in  rural  areas  the  proportion  was  frequently  not  more  than  20 
to  30  per  cent. 

B.  The  Methods  by  which  Land  was  provided  for  Allotments, 

Before  the  War   allotments  were  provided  in  three    ways :  -— 
{a)  By  private  landowners,  who  let  the  land  direct  to  individ- 
uals   or   allotment    associations  without    any   intervention   on  the 
part  of  the  local  authority. 

[h)  By  railway  companies,  who  provided  allotments  for  their 
employees. 

(c)  By   local   authorities   acting   under  the   powers  conferred 
by  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 

The  first  class  was  much  the  most  important  both  as  regards 
numbers  and  size.  Even  at  the  jjresent  time  considerably  more  than 
half  the  total  number  of  allotments  is  provided  by  private  owners 
and  railwa^^  companies,  and  before  the  War  the  proportion  was 
much  higher.  In  19 14,  of  the  total  number,  only  between  one 
quarter  and  one  fifth  w^ere  provided  by  local  authorities,  and  just 
over  one  quarter  of  the  land.  The  local  authorities  w^ere  not  mak- 
ing the  fullest  use  of  their  powers  under  the  Act  of  1908  and  the 
demand  for  allotments  was  not  developed  as  much  as  was  possible. 
Prior  to  the  War,  about  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  allot- 
ments and  roughly  the  same  proportion  of  the  land  were  provided 
by  private  arrangement.  The  conditions  of  tenure  and  the  general 
circumstances  in  each  case  could  vary  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. Societies  and  associations,  as  well  as  individuals,  could  hire 
land,  and  they  could  let  it  out  to  their  members  afterwards.  As 
long  as  there  was .  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  private 
arrangements  worked  very  well,  especially  in  country  districts. 
Railway  allotments  stood  rather  in  a  class  b^^  themselves. 
They  were  of  the  urban  type,  and  both  cultivators  and  methods  of 
cultivation  resembled  those  of  the  towns  rather  than  those  of  the 
country.     These   allotments   formed  about   one  tenth   of   the   total 
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number,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  amount  of  land,  the 
average  size  of  railway  allotments  being  ten  or  eleven  poles,  which 
was  smaller  than  the  area  of  allotments  provided  by  local  authorities, 
and  much  smaller  than  those  provided  by  private  means.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  possessed  no  powers  in  respect  of  either 
private  or  railway  allotments. 

The  powers  possessed  by  local  authorities  for  the  provision  of 
allotments  were  of  very  great  importance,  both  because  of  the  use 
made  of  them  before  the  War,  and  because  they  formed  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  emergency  powers  regarding  allotments 
were  erected  during  the  War. 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  which  codified 
and  incorporated  the  earlier  legislation  on  allotments,  was  the  basis 
of  the  provision  of  land  for  allotments  by  local  authorities  be- 
fore the  War.  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  of  1910 
made  no  material  change  in    the    system. 

The  Act  of  1908  made  the  following  local  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  land  for  allotments : 

{a)  In   London    the    lyondon    County    Council    (Section    36). 

(b)  In  urban  areas  the  borough  council  (including  the  coun- 
cils of  county  boroughs)  and  the  urban  district  council  (vSec- 
tion  23). 

(c)  In  rural  areas  the  parish  council  (Section  23)  or  the 
parish  meeting  w^here  there  is  no  parish  council  (Section  61, 
Sub-section  4). 

These  local  authorities  were  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
there  was  a  demand  for  allotments  in  their  administrative  area, 
and  were  to  take  steps  to  satisfy  it  by  providing  an  adequate  amount 
of  suitable  land  for  the  purpose.  The  Act  limited  the  taking  of  al- 
lotments to  persons  "  of  the  labouring  population  ",  such  persons 
to  be  resident  in  the  administrative  area  of  the  authority  providing 
the  land. 

The  powers  conferred  b^^  the  Act  of  1908  upon  local  author- 
ities may  be  classified  under  three  heads  : — 

(a)  Acquisition  of  land  by  voluntary  agreement. 

(b)  Compulsory  acquisition  of  land. 

(c)  Borrowing  powers. 

The  powers  for  acquiring  land  by  voluntary  agreement 
enabled  the  council  of  a  borough,  urban  district,  or  parish,  to  hold 
land  for  allotment  purposes,  and  to  let  it  out  to  those  persons  of 
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their  respective  administrative  areas  who  desired  allotments  and 
who  were  eligible  under  the  Act.  A  local  authority  could  if  neces- 
sary acquire  land  outside  the  boundaries  of  its  area  (Section  25, 
Sub-section  i).  Voluntary  agreement  was  the  chief  means  b}^  which 
land  was  acquired  by  a  council  for  allotments,  and  the  land  could 
either  be  hired  or  purchased  outright.  The  local  authority  and 
the  landowner  were  able  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  to 
suit  themselves. 

The  procedure  with  regard  to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
land  was  more  strictly  defined.  If  a  council  was  unable  to  ac- 
quire by  agreement  and  on  reasonable  terms  suitable  land  for 
allotment  purposes,  it  could  acquire  land  compulsory  under  the 
visions  of  the  Act,  either  by  purchase  or  hire  (Section  25,  Sub-sec- 
tion 2).  An  order  made  by  a  council  for  such  compulsory  acquisi- 
tion of  land  could  not  take  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  the  supreme  authority  in  the  matter,  and 
free  to  confirm,  modify,  or  refuse  the  order  as  it  thought  fit 
(Section  39) .  The  councils  of  boroughs  or  urban  districts  were  them- 
selves able  to  submit  to  the  Board  an  order  for  the  compulsory  acquis- 
ition of  land,  but  a  parish  council  was  required  to  act  through  its 
county  council ;  the  parish  council  however  bore  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  submitting  of  the  order,  and  was  given  full  con- 
trol  of   the  land  when   provided    (Section   39,    Sub-section   7). 

When  a  local  authority  hired  land  compulsorily  it  had  to  take 
it  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  thirty-five 
years.  The  lease  could  be  renewed  by  giving  the  landlord,  in  writ- 
ing, notice  of  not  more  two  years  nor  less  than  one  year  before  the 
expiration   of  the  tenancy    (Section   39,   Sub-section   2). 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  1908  that  allotments  should 
be  self-supporting.  The  Act  accordingly  contained  the  injunction 
that  local  authorities  were  not  to  acquire  land  either  voluntarily 
or  compulsorily  at  such  a  price  or  rent  that  they  could  not  reason- 
abty  expect  to  recoup  themselves,  and  also  to  cover  all  ordinary 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  land,  out  of  the  rents  which  they 
would  receive  from  the  tenants  of  that  land  (Section  25,  Sub-sec- 
tion 3). 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  land  local  author- 
ities were  given  certain  borrowing  powders.  The  council  of  a  borough 
or  urban  district  was  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  im- 
proving or  adapting  land  for  allotments,  to  borrow  money  in  the 
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same  way  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  PubHc  Health  Acts.  A  parish 
council  could  borrow  for  allotment  purposes  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (Section  53,  Sub-section  4). 
A  local  authority  was  enabled  to  borrow  money  from  the  Public 
Works  Loans  Commissioners  at  the  minimum  rate  allowed  at  the 
time  for  loans  out  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund   (Section  52). 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  would  be  car- 
ried out  various  supervisory  powers  were  given  to  the  county  coun- 
cils. If  a  local  authority  neglected  to  provide  sufficient  land  for 
allotments  the  county  council,  under  whose  control  the  authority 
was,  was  obhged  to  act  in  its  place  and  provide  land  at  the  expense 
of  the  defaulting  authority.  If,  however,  both  the  local  authority 
and  the  county  council  failed  in  their  duty,  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture had  power  to  act  in  default  of  both,  and  could  transfer  the 
powers  of  the  county  council  to  the  Small  Holdings  Commission- 
ers in  order  that  they  might  provide  the  land  required  (Section   24). 

In  the  interests  of  efficiency  every  county  council  was  required 
to  establish  a  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Committee,  of 
which  a  majority  were  to  be  members  of  that  council.  To  this 
committee  were  referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the 
council  of  its  powers  under  the  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money,  and  the  council  could, 
with  these  two  exceptions,  delegate  any  or  all  of  its  powers  to  this 
committee.  The  committee  could  in  turn  delegate  any  of  its 
powers  to  sub-committees  (Section  50). 

Local  authorities  were  expected  to  encourage  co-operation  in 
their  areas.  The  Act  of  1908  empowered  a  county  council  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  or  extension  of  co-operative  allotments  socie- 
ties (Section  49,  Sub-section  i),  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  make  grants  or  advances  to  such 
societies  (Section  49 ,  Sub-section  2) .  The  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  make  grants  out 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Account  (i)  to  any  society  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  co-operation  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
allotments  (Section  49,  Sub-section  4). 


(i)  The  Small  Holdings  Account  is  a  fund  created  by  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  1907,  and  maintained  chiefly  by  annual  grants  from  Parliament.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  enable  the  Board  (now  Ministry)  of  Agriculture  to  repay  to  county  councils  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  proceedings  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
small  holdings. 
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In  addition  to  their  powers  regarding  the  provision  of  land 
for  allotments  local  authorities  possessed  considerable  powers  with 
respect  to  the  general  administration  and  control  of  the  land  which 
they  had  acquired.  A  council  could  appoint  allotment  managers 
to  carry  out  the  general  administration  of  the  allotments  and  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  council  with  respect  to  that  land.  The 
allotment  managers  were  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
council  (Section  29).  A  local  authority  could  regulate  conditions 
of  tenancy  by  rules,  which,  however,  needed  confirmation  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  (Section  28).  It  could  also  regulate  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.  For  example,  it  could  prohibit  "  market 
garden  improvements "  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  heavy 
claims  for  compensation,  though  a  tenant  could  appeal  against 
this  prohibition  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  decision  was 
final  (Section  47,  Sub-section  i). 

A  council  was  required  to  fix  its  rents  so  as  to  insure  itself 
against  loss.  Subject  to  this  the  Act  of  1908  stated  that  councils 
should  charge  a  "  reasonable  "  rent  to  their  tenants,  regard  being 
paid  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land.  The  rents  received  were 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  various  ordinary  expenses 
connected  with  acquiring,  improving,  or  adapting  the  land  (Sec- 
tion 27,  Sub-section  i). 

lyocal  authorities  w^ere  also  given  various  powers  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  duties.  If  there  were  insufficient  tenants 
for  the  land  acquired  for  allotments  councils  were  empowered  to 
let  out  the  land  temporarily  to  persons  not  resident  in  their  admin- 
istrative areas  at  the  best  rent  which  they  could  obtain  (Section  27, 
sub-section  5). 

They  were  also  empowered  to  sell  or  let  superfluous  land,  or 
exchange  unsuitable  land  for  land  more  suitable  (Section  32),  and 
were  authorized  to  use  school-rooms  free  of  charge  for  meetings  re- 
lating to  allotments    (Section  35). 

The  Act  of  1908  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. A  tenant  of  a  council  was  entitled  to  compensation  from 
that  council  for  improvements  mentioned  in  Part  I  of  the  Second 
Schedule  to  the  Act.  These  improvements  were  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  and  fruit  bushes  permanently  set  out,  the  planting  of 
strawberry  plants,  and  the  planting  of  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and 
other  vegetable  crops  which  continue  productive  for  tw^o  or  more 
years.     A  tenant  was  not,   however,   entitled  to   compensation  in 
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respect  of  any  such  improvement  if  carried  out  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press prohibition  in  writing  by  the  council  (Section  47,  Sub-section  i) . 

A  council  hiring  land  for  allotments  was,  as  a  tenant,  entitled 
to  compensation  from  its  landlord.  The  Act  provided  that  where 
land  had  been  hired  by  a  council  for  allotments  the  council  was 
(subject  in  the  case  of  land  hired  by  agreement  to  any  agreement 
to  the  contrary)  entitled  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  to  com- 
pensation for  any  improvement  mentioned  in  Part  I  of  the  Second 
Schedule  to  the  Act,  and  for  any  improvement  mentioned  in  Part  II 
of  that  Schedule  which  was  necessary  or  proper  to  adapt  the  land 
for  allotments.  The  chief  improvements  mentioned  in  Part  II 
were  the  erection  or  alteration  of  buildings  and  fences,  the  improve- 
ment of  drainage,  the  construction  or  improvement  of  roads  and 
bridges,  the  planting  of  hops  and  orchards,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  irrigation  works.  In  the  case  of  land  hired  compulsorily  it  was 
provided  that  the  amount  of  the  compensation  payable  to  the  coun- 
cil for  those  improvements  should  be  such  as  fairly  represented  the 
increase  in  value  to  the  landlord  of  the  holding  due  to  those  im- 
provements  (Section  47,  Sub-section  2). 

It  is  important  in  the  light  of  later  developments  to  notice  that 
before  the  War  there  was  no  compensation  for  disturbance,  this 
not  being  introduced  until  the  Agriculture  Act,    1920. 


C.  Extent  of  the  Allotment  Movement  before  the  War, 

The  allotment  movement  was  of  considerable  magnitude  before 
the  War.  Estimates  recently  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture put  the  total  number  of  allotments  in  1914  at  580,000  with 
a  total  area  of  130,000  acres.  Available  particulars  as  to  the  num- 
bers and  acreage  of  the  different  classes  of  allotments  in  19 14  are 
given  in  Table  I. 

Tabi,k  I.  —  Numbers  and  Acreage    of  the  Classes  of  Allotments 

prior  to  the  War. 


Class  of  allotment 

Number 

Area 

Allotments  provided  under  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Acts 

133,126 

278,829 

41,672 

Acres 

33,523 

65,193 

2,876 

lyand  let  direct  by  private  owners 

Allotments  let  by  railway  companies 

Total  .    .    . 

453,627 

101,592 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  given  in  this  table  are  much 
lower  than  those  given  by  the  Ministry.  The  discrepancy  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  until  191 8  the  returns  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  included  only  allotments  provided  by  local  author- 
ities, but  in  that  year  from  these  authorities  returns  were  obtained 
of  the  number  of  allotments  of  all  kinds  provided  in  their  dis- 
tricts prior  to  the  War.  The  figures  supplied,  those  given  in  Table  I, 
were  necessarily  estimates  as  regards  the  number  and  acreage  of 
both  private  and  railway  allotments,  and,  moreover,  some  author- 
ities omitted  to  furnish  returns.  Practically  the  whole  difference, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  acreage,  occurs  in  the  class  of  private  al- 
lotments. The  difference  in  regard  to  those  provided  by  railway 
companies  is  probably  small.  The  figures  given  for  allotments 
provided  by  local  authorities  include  rural  parishes  which  had  no 
parish  council.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  as  regards  numbers  and 
acreage  allotments  provided  directly  by  private  owners  greatly  ex- 
ceeded those  provided  by  local  authorities  and  railway  companies. 
With  regard  to  allotments  provided  by  local  authorities,  however, 
fuller  statistics  are  available  and  they  are  very  instructive  regarding 
the  development  of  the  allotment  movement. 

In  Table  II  particulars  are  given  of  the  land  let  as  allotments 
by  local  authorities  at  the  end  of  1914.  Allotments  provided  in 
rural  parishes  having  no  parish  council  are  not  included. 

TabIvE  II.  —  Land  let  as  Allotments  by  Local  Authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  on  31  December  1914. 


Area 
of  land  let 

for 
allotments 

Number  of  .tenants 

I^ocal  authority 

Individual 

allotment 

holders 

Allotments 
associations 

I/)ndon  County  Council 

Acres 
130 

5,741 

5,185 

22,466 

1,314 
43,110 
34,145 
51,957 

Town  councils 

35 
12 

Urban  district  councils .... 

Parish  councils 

5 

Total  .   .    . 

33,522 

130,526                           52 

The  amount  of  land  acquired  by  local  authorities  for  allotments 
in   each  year  from   1908   to   1914  was  as  follows  : 
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Year  Acres 

1908  1,254 

1909 2,408 

I9IO 1,582 

I9II 1,267 


Year  Acres 

I9I2 1,259 

1913 1,395 

1914 838 


The  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  land  acquired  in  1914  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  War  ;  loans  from  the  Public  Works 
Loans  Commissioners  for  allotment  purposes  were  greatly  restrict- 
ed, and  both  the  hiring  and  the  purchase  of  land  for  allotments  by 
local  authorities  was   hindered  in    consequence. 

The  extent  to  which  local  authorities  used  the  compulsory 
powers  given  to  them  under  the  Act  of  1908  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

Table  III.  —  Number  of  Orders  Submitted  to  and  Confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  each  of  the  years  1908  to  1914  and  Area 
of  the  Land  to   which  they  related. 


Year 


Compulsory  purchase  orders 


Compulsory  hiring  orders 


Submitted 


Number 


of  land 


Confirmed 


Number 


Area 
of  land 


Submitted 


Number 


Area 
of  land 


Confirmed 


Number 


Area 
of  land 


1908  .    .  .  • 

1909  .    •  .  . 

1910  .    .  .  . 

1911  .    .  .  . 

1912  .    .  .  . 

1913  .    .  .  . 

1914  .    •  •  • 

Total 


Acres 
II 
13 


34 


Acres 
II 
13 


9 
12 

17 

3 
II 

3 
I 


Acres 

93 
240 
208 

27 

196 

32 

5 


34 


56 


801 


5 

5 

II 

2 

6 
I 

I 


Acres 

50 
100 
150 

25 
125 

12 

5 


467 


In  connection  with  these  figures  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
orders  made  by  a  council  were  not  always  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  confirmation,  since  they  could  produce  the  desired  effect  with- 
out that  step  being  necessary.  Even  after  an  order  was  confirmed, 
it  was  not  always  proceeded  with,  as  it  often  happened  that  a 
voluntary  settlement  was  arrived  at  when  that  stage  was   reached. 

In  Table  IV  are  shown  the  applications  to  local  authorities  for 
allotments  in  each  year  from  1908  to    1914,   together  with  the  de- 
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mand  for  allotments  which  remained  unsatisfied  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  in  all  cases 
to  acquire  additional  land  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  that  the  appli- 
cants provided  with  land  always  represented  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  allotment  holders.  This  becomes  clear  if  the  amount 
of  land  applied  for  in  each  year  is  compared  with  the  far  smaller 
amount  of  land  actually  acquired  in  each  year. 


Table  IV.  —  Applications  for  Allotments  Received  by  Local  Author- 
ities in  England  and  Wales  in  each  year  from  1908  to  1914  and 
Unsatisfied  Demand  for  Allotments  at  the  end  of  each  year. 


Year 


Applications  for  allotments 


Number  of  applicants 


Individuals  Associations 


1908 21,540 

1909 '•    •  16,996 

1910 15,647 

1911 I  14,958 

1912  .......    .|  15875 

1913  ■ I  14,897 

1914 1  12,731 

j 

(i)  Figures  not  available. 


Area 

applied 

for 


24 
19 
7 
9 
10 
6 
2 


Acres 

15,696 
6,048 
4,436 
3,975 
3,810 

3,744 
3,101 


Unsatisfied  demand  for  allotments 


Number  of  applicants 

not  provided 

with  allotments 


Individuals 


(A 

11,627 
11,214 
11,521 
11,789 
9,329 
8,391 


Associations 


{-) 
9 
II 
10 
4 
5 
2 


Area 
required 


6,024 
4,974 
4,047 
4,522 

3,034 
2,948 


The  unsatisfied  demand  for  allotments  was  smaller  in  191 3 
and  1 9 14,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  acreage,  than  in  any  of  the 
years  since  the  Act  of  1908  came  into  operation.  Though  this  de- 
mand was  still  keen  and  considerable,  local  authorities  were  becoming 
more  and  more  able  to  cope  with  it. 

The  size  of  allotments  differed  widely.  The  tendency,  as  is 
shown  by  Table  V,  was  for  the  area  of  the  plot  to  diminish  as  the 
density  of  the  population  of  the  district  increased.  The  table  refers 
only  to  land  provided  by  local  authorities.  The  average  number 
of  allotments  per  acre  and  the  average  size  of  the  allotments  are 
calculated  after  excluding  those  authorities  which  leased  land  to 
allotments  associations.  They  may,  however,  be  taken  as  approx- 
imately correct  for  the  whole  of  the  allotments  provided  by  local 
authorities,  whether  directly  of  through  the  medium  of  associations. 
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since  they  relate  to  26,404  acres  out  of  a  total  of  33,522  acres  so  pro- 
vided up  to  31  December  1914. 


Table  V.   —  Size  of  Allotments  let  by  Local  Authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  on  31  December  1914. 


Local  authority 

Average 

number 

of 

allotments 

per  acre 

Average 

size 

of 

allotments 

T.nnrlr>n    Cmintv    Council          

10.10 
7.88 
6.09 
2.14 

305 

Roods   poles 

15.84 
20  28 

Town  councils      

f^rban  district   coimcils      

26.24 
I     34-86 

All  local  authorities   .    .    . 

I      12.30 

In  urban  areas  allotments  were  usually  between  one  tenth  and 
one  sixth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  l)ut  in  agricultural  districts  their  size 
varied  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  one  acre.  In  some  cases,  notably 
in  South  Warwickshire,  where  allotments  are  frequently  the  chief 
means  of  livelihood  of  their  occupiers,  their  size  varied  from  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  up  to  as  much  as  five  acres.  Such  large  "  field-gardens  " 
were  usually  provided  by  private  landowners  or  by  county  councils 
since  local  councils  were  under  no  obligation  to  provide  allotments 
of  more  than  two  acres  in  extent.  Applications  for  allotments 
exceeding  one  acre  were  generally  referred  to  county  councils  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  powers  possessed  by  those  councils  for  pro- 
viding small  holdings. 

The  rent  of  allotments  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the 
density  of  population.  In  rural  areas,  land  being  relatively  cheap, 
the  rent  of  allotments  varied  from  about  £1  los.  to  £2  los.  per  acre. 
In  urban  districts,  however,  the  rent  was  much  higher,  seldom  less 
than  £2  8s.  per  acre  (one  shilling  per  one  hundred  square  yards). 
From  this  figure  it  varied  up  to  about  £10  per  acre  (approximately 
a  halfpenny  per  square  yard).  It  was  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  local  conditions,  but  on  an  average  the  rent  of  urban  allotments 
was  about  £8  per  acre  (one  shilling  per  rod) .  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  land  was  higher  in  urban  and  industrial  areas  than 
in  country  districts,   an  important  reason  for  the  great  difference 
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between  the  rents  of  urban  and  rural  allotments  is  that  considerable 
expense  is  incurred  with  the  former  in  laying  out  the  land  in  small 
plots  and  in  generally  adapting  it  for  cultivation,  for  often  when  the 
ground  is  first  taken  over  it  is  unfit  for  gardening.  Rural  allotments 
require  only  a  very  small  outlay  in  this  direction.  They  are  of  a 
greater  size  and  can  be  provided  on  land  already  under  cultivation ; 
in  consequence  expenses  of  adaptation  and  laying  out  are  very  low. 
The  tendency  of  the  rents  of  allotments  to  vary  with  the  density 
of  population  is  illustrated  by  Table  VI.  This  table  refers  to  land 
acquired  for  allotments  by  local  authorities  during  1913. 

Tabi,E  VI.  —  Land  Acquired  for  Allotments    by  Local  Authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  during  191 3. 


E^ocal  autliority 

I,and  purchased 

I^and  leased 

Average     j   Average 
price              rent 

Area 

1 

j         Price 

Area 

Rent 

of  land      1    of  land 
purchased    \     leased 

I 

1 

a 

£          s. 

d. 

1 

1 

£        s. 

d. 

.    .   .. 

£     s.    d. 

Town  councils    . 

173 

3 

19 

19,272     0 

0 

176 

2 

26 

604      4 

5 

no  15     0 

386 

Urban    district 

councils   .    .    . 

170 

2 

31 

17,056     0 

0 

166 

3 

10 

506    19 

0 

100     0     0 

300 

Parish  councils  . 

149 

2 

33 

7,482  10 

0 

557 

3 

I 

951    13 

8 

50    0    0 

I    14    0 

Total  .    .   . 

494 

I 

3 

43,810  10 

0 

901 

0 

37 

2,062    17 

I 

88   12     9 

259 

It  is  seen  that  the  initial  expenses  of  providing  land  for  allot- 
ments, whether  by  purchase  or  on  lease,  are  twice  as  heavy  for  town 
and  urban  district  councils  as  for  parish  councils.'  Sometimes 
the  proportion  is  even  higher  than  this.  It  must  be  observed  also 
that  the  rents  shown  in  the  table  are  not  those  paid  by  individual 
tenants  for  single  plots  of  land  but  are  those  paid  by  local  author- 
ities themselves  renting  land  in  bulk  from  a  landowner.  The  rents 
paid  by  the  tenants  of  the  local  authority  were  much  higher,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  urban  allotments,  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  local 
authority  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  reason  is  that  the  heavy 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  adaptation  and  la5dng-out  of  the 
land  had  to  be  wholly  or  mainly  defrayed  out  of  the  rents  which  the 
local  authority  received.  Thus  while  the  rents  of  rural  allotments 
were  seldom  more  than  £2  los.  per  acre  the  rents  of  urban  allotments 
averaged  about  £8  per  acre. 
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§  3.  The  WAR  PERIOD. 

Upon  the  system  described  above  the  War  came  with  all  its 
complications  and  changes.  Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  the 
allotment  movement  grew  to  twice  —  nearly  three  times  —  its  size  in 
1 914  ;  it  was  encouraged  by  the  Government  and  extensive  powers 
as  regards  both  the  provision  of  land  and  its  administration  were  given 
to  local  authorities.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
these  powers  were  not  given  until  after  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  War,  the  normal  allotment  system  remaining,  with  few  modifi- 
cations, in  full  operation  until  then,  and  that  even  when  these  powers 
were  granted  they  were  built  upon  the  basis  of  those  already  pos- 
sessed by  local  authorities  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act  of  1908.  Until  the  end  of  1916  the  pre-War  system  continued. 
Allotments  were  still  provided,  as  before,  by  local  authorities  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  they  possessed  under  the  Act  of  1908, 
by  private  arrangement  and  by  railway  companies.  The  first  shock 
of  war  had  curtailed  the  activities  of  allotment  authorities  by  its 
effect  upon  their  facilities  for  borrowing  money,  but  the  check  was 
of  but  short  duration.  The  demand  for  allotments  continued  to 
grow  and  it  was  further  stimulated  when  the  importance  of  food 
production  began  to  be  realized.  Between  the  end  of  1914  and  the 
end  of  1 916  the  total  number  of  allotments  increased  from  about 
580,000  to  600,000.  During  this  period  there  was  much  activity  re- 
garding allotments  ;  the  growing  of  vegetables  was  oificially  encour- 
raged,  as  well  as  the  rearing  of  poultry,  rabbits  and  goats  —  live  stock 
which  allotment  holders  could  profitably  keep  —  but  both  en- 
couragement and  activity  were  not  so  systematic  as  they  became 
later. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1916,  when  the  critical  state  of  the 
food  supply  was  realized,  that  the  fullest  possible  measures  were 
taken  to  increase  food  production  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
December  of  that  year,  however,  saw  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
great  official  assistance  to  food  producers.  lyCgislation  was  enacted 
to  enable  farmers  and  small  cultivators  to  increase  production.  By 
Regulations  inserted  in  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  1914, 
extensive  powers  had  been  given  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
courage home  food  production.  Under  this  authority  the  Board 
issued  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order,  1916,  which  delegated  these 
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powers  to  local  authorities.  As  need  arose  supplementary  orders 
were  issued. 

To  give  effect  to  this  legislation  the  Government  provided  an 
extensive  administrative  machinery.  A  campaign  was  commenced 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  December  1916  to  rouse  the  country' 
to  a  realization  of  the  situation,  and  to  encourage  agriculturists 
to  respond  by  increasing  the  area  under  cultivation.  In  the  machin- 
ery set  up  for  the  purpose  care  was  taken  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  allotment  holders  and  small  cultivators,  for  allotment  cultivation 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  movement  and  supplies  of  seeds 
and  manures  were  difficult  to  obtain  in  small  quantities. 

County  War  Agricultural  Committees  already  existed  in  nearly 
every  county  and  from  these,  smaller  bodies  of  not  more  tMan  seven 
members  were  formed  to  carry  out  the  new  policy,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture being  able  to  appoint  additional  members  if  it  wished.  These 
bodies  were  the  County  Agricultural  Executive  Committees  and  be- 
came the  local  agents  of  the  Board.  They  in  turn  were  assisted 
by  District  Committees  and  in  some  cases  by  Parish  Representatives. 
The  counties  were  grouped  into  twenty-one  districts  to  each  of  which 
a  District  Commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  District  Commissioner,  being  an  ex- officio  member  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Executive  Committees  in  his  district,  served  as  a  link 
between  the  Committees  and  the  Board.  Under  the  District  Com- 
missioners were  thirty-six  Sub-Commissioners  whose  special  duties 
were  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  District  Committees.  By  such 
means  a  net-work  of  organization  was  formed  connecting  each  par- 
ish or  district  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  with  its  special 
branch,  the  Food  Production  Department. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds,  fertilizers  and 
other  requisites  for  cultivation  a  central  supply  depot  of  some  kind 
was  essential  and  the  Food  Production  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  acted  as  such.  Great  assistance  was  given  by  the  De- 
partment to  allotment  holders  and  small  cultivators  and  it  was  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  supplying  their  special  needs  that  a  separate 
Horticultural  Section  was  formed. 

In  the  various  schemes  and  measures  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  food  from  allotments  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
different  classes  of  allotments  ;  holders  of  plots  provided  by  private 
owners  or  by  railway  companies  had  the  same  advantages  as  al- 
lotment holders  who  were  tenants  of  the  local  authorities. 
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A.  The    Encouragement  given   to  Allotment    Cultivation 
in    1915   and   1916. 

Even  in  the  first  month  of  the  War  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  special  leaflet  containing  suggestions  to  allotment  holders 
for  the  treatment  of  land.  It  was  already  foreseen  that  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  the  allotment  movement  would  take  place, 
especially  in  urban  areas,  and  instructions  were  given  for  bringing 
both  good  grass  land,  and  dereHct  or  waste  land,  under  cultivation. 
Committees  undertaking  the  cultivation  of  such  land  could  obtain 
expert  advice  from  Agricultural  Colleges  or  from  County  Council 
Instructors.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  also  issued  leaflets  deaUng 
with  many  of  the  common  insect  and  fungus  pests,  and  was  prepared 
to  give  advice  as  to  treatment  in  cases  of  special  difiiculty. 

Further  instructions  as  to  the  general  cropping  of  allotments 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  were  issued  early  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  increased  production  of  vegetables  was 
urged.  This  was  followed  up  by  suggestions  for  the  keeping  of 
poultry,  rabbits,  and  goats,  since  these  could  be  kept  mainly  on 
surplus  or  waste  produce  from  an  allotment,  only  a  little  additional 
food,  such  as  corn  or  bran,  requiring  to  be  bought. 

Allotment  holders  were  also  encouraged  to  make  use  of  co-op- 
eration in  the  working  of  their  plots,  for  it  was  recognized  that  under 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  War  efficient  cultivation  could 
best  be  maintained  by  co-operative  action  The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture further  recommended  the  formation  of  local  societies  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  each  district  or  parish  and  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  food  by  small  cultivators.  With  this  object  it  issued  a 
special  leaflet  on  '*  War  Food  Societies  ",  giving  advice  as  to  their 
formation  and  management. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  also  encouraged  the  utilization  of 
products  which  had  hitherto  been  little  used,  for  example,  acorns, 
horse-chestnuts,  beech  mast,  crab-apples,  and  bracken.  Special 
leaflets  were  issued  showing  how  they  could  be  profitably  and 
advantageously  used  or  fed  to  live  stock. 

It  was  important  that  land  for  allotments  should  be  provided 
for  urban  and  industrial  workers,  and  essential  that  as  much  food 
as  possible  should  be  produced  from  the  land  which  was  available 
in  those  areas.     Much  had   already  "oeen  done  by  urban  authorities 

3  —  Ec.  inq. 
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and  others  in  this  respect,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  the  work  and 
attract  attention  to  it  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
lyord  Selborne,  addressed  a  letter  in  January  19 16  to  the  mayors 
of  boroughs  and  bounty  coroughs  in  England  and  Wales.  They 
were  asked  to  furnish  information  on  three  points: 

(i)  Whether  there  was  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  allotments 
in  their  administrative  areas,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  provide  the  necessary  land. 

(ii)  Whether  owing  to  the  absence  of  men  on  military  service 
or  in  the  munition  factories  any  allotments  were  uncultivated  or 
not  fully  cultivated,  and,  if  so,  whether  persons  could  be  found 
who  would  assist  in  cultivating  them. 

(iii)  Whether  there  were  any  causes  such  as  deficiency  of 
manure,  which  were  likely  to  prevent  allotment  holders  from  pro- 
ducing full  crops,  and,  if  so,  whether  by  co-operation  among  the  .al- 
lotment holders,  or  otherwise,  supplies  of  manure  could  be  secured. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  prepared  to  give  all  the  assist- 
ance possible  to  secure  increased  production  of  food  in  boroughs 
and  county  boroughs,  and  advised  that  ''  Borough  War  Food  So- 
cieties "  should  be  set  up  to  facilitate  the  work  and  to  attract 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  producing  and  conserving  food. 

The  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  foreshad- 
owed later  developments.  It  show^ed  that  the  need  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  for  greater  facilities  regarding  the  provision  of  land  for 
allotments,  and  for  adequate  means  of  supplying  the  requisites  for 
cultivation.  The  powers  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
tions and  the  formation  of  the  Food  Production  Department  later 
met  these  needs. 

On  the  outbreak  of  War  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  commenced 
a  regular  system  of  enquiry  into  matters  connected  with  food  pro- 
duction. A  Special  Enquiries  Branch  had  been  established,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  all  the  information  available  as  to  the 
state  of  the  food  resources  of  the  country  and  the  effect  of  the  War 
upon  agriculture  generally.  In  connection  with  this  work  Inspectors 
attached  to  the  Horticultural  Branch  of  the  Board  visited  a  number 
of  allotments  during  1915  and  made  reports.  These  reports  con- 
tained suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  allotments  and  for  increas- 
ing the  production  of  food  from  them.  The  standard  of  cultivation 
on  many  allotments  was  reported  to  be  high,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  this  standard  could  be  further  raised  by  greater  use  of  artificial 
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manures,  by  a  more  intensive  system  of  cropping,  by  more  systematic 
efforts  to  check  plant  diseases,  by  greater  prominence  being  given 
to  competitions,  and  by  the  provision  of  instruction  and  expert 
advice.  It  was  also  recognised  that  any  considerable  improvement  in 
allotment  cxiltivation  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  possibility 
of  adopting  co-operative  methods. 

Many  local  authorities  or  allotment  bodies  took  steps  to  ensure 
the  cultivation  of  those  allotments  the  tenants  of  which  were  absent 
on  military  service  or  on  war  work.  In  some  cases,  for  example  at 
Moult  on  in  lyincolnshire,  management  committees  were  formed 
to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  these  plots,  labour  was  hired  if  ne- 
cessary and  seeds  bought.  The  net  profit  from  an  allotment  thus 
cultivated  was  handed  over  to  the  tenant  or  to  his  family. 

Assistance  was  also  given  to  allotment  holders  by  county  councils. 
The  Staffordshire  County  Council,  for  example,  had  established  model 
allotments  even  in  1910,  and  the  work  then  commenced  was  developed 
and  extended  during  the  War.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  was 
given  and  the  advantages  of  spraying  demonstrated.  At  five  cen- 
tres in  the    county  fruit  demonstration  stations    were    established. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  assistance  given  by  county  councils 
is  afforded  by  the  steps  taken  in  Somerset  for  the  distribution  of 
Scotch  seed  potatoes  in  the  early  months  of  191 6.  The  Somerset 
County  Council  believed  that  by  introducing  Scotch  seed  the  yield 
of  potatoes  in  the  county  could  be  greatly  increased  as  local  seed 
was  not  giving  good  results.  The  various  local  authorities  throughout 
the  county  were  asked  to  appoint  a  person  in  their  district  or  parish 
who  was  to  ascertain  the  demand  for  seed  potatoes.  A  choice  of 
three  main-crop  varieties  was  oft'ered  —  Arran  Chief,  Up-to-Date, 
and  Dalhousie.  Not  more  than  five  hundredweights  were  to  be  sent  to 
any  one  grower  and  cash  was  to  be  sent  with  the  order. 

By  23  February  orders  for  200  tons  had  been  received.  The 
Agricultural  Organizer  for  the  county  placed  the  wholesale  order 
with  an  Edinburgh  firm.  By  arranging  the  orders  in  groups  the  num- 
ber of  stations  to  which  the  potatoes  had  to  be  sent  was  reduced 
from  73  to  28. 

Immediately  after  the  order  had  been  placed  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed storm  set  in  which  lasted  until  nearly  the  end  of  March. 
This  hindered  the  opening  of  the  potato  clamps  in  Scotland.  By 
the  end  of  March  about  three  fourths  of  the  potatoes  had  been  dis- 
patched.    Traffic  between  England  and  Scotland  was  then  suspended 
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owing  to  the  movement  of  troops  but  by  15  April,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties,  187  tons  had  been  forwarded  to  Somerset.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  order  was  cancelled  and  the  money  returned 
to  the  people  concerned. 

Even  on  its  financial  side  the  scheme  was  a  success.  The  total 
receipts  for  potatoes  were  £1,275.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Council 
to  the  wholesale  firm  was  £853,  and  for  cost  of  carriage  £327.  Ex- 
penses of  the  scheme  were  £16.  There  was  thus  a  profit  of  £79  which 
was  held  over  for  future  use.  As  regards  production  the  results 
were  very  remarkable.  The  County  Council  expected  to  increase 
the  potato  yield  by  50  per  cent,  but  from  weighings  actually  made 
the  increase  was  found  to  be  more  than  200  per  cent.  I^ocal  seed 
of  the  Up-to-Date  variety  yielded  about  three  tons  per  acre,  while 
Scotch  seed  of  the  same  kind  yielded  ten  tons  per  acre.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  the  operation  was  also  important.  Schemes  of  a 
similar  nature,  though  less  extensive,  were  carried  out  in  other  count- 
ies, expecially  in  Sussex,  Westmorland,  Monmouth,  Carnarvon, 
Flint  and  Montgomery. 

In  December  1916  the  Board  of  Agriculture  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  secretaries  of  all  War  Agricultural  Committees,  calUng  attention 
to  the  success  of  the  Somerset  scheme  and  urging  the  adoption  by 
the  committees  of  similar  schemes  for  the  1917  planting.  The 
Board  also  made  arrangements  with  the  Treasury  to  finance  such 
operations  and  undertook  to  protect    the  committees  against    loss. 

B.  Legislative  Measures. 

Towards  the  end  of  1916  it  was  realized  that  much  greater 
efforts  were  required  to  increase  the  home  production  of  food.  Pre- 
vious encouragement  had  given  good  results  but  further  help  was 
needed  if  greater  results  were  to  be  obtained. 

As  far  as  the  production  of  food  from  allotments  was  concerned 
it  was  essential  that  more  land  should  be  provided.  There  was  a 
considerable  demand  for  allotments  which  under  existing  powers 
and  regulations  could  not  be  satisfied.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand 
powers  were  given  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  19 14,  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  an  Order  in  Council  of  5  December 
1 916  a  Regulation  known  as  Regulation  2  ly  was  inserted  in  the  De- 
fence of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  19 14.  This  gave 
various  powers  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  jjrovide  land  for  cul- 
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tivation  as  allotments  and  also  enabled  the  Board  to  delegate  these 
powers  to  local  authorities. 

The  main  provisions  of  Regulation  2L  as  far  as  they  apply  to 
England  and  Wales  were  as  follow  : 

(i)  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  food  supply  of  the  country,  might  exercise  its  powers  given  under 
the  regulation,  and  might  enter  on  land  to  which  the  regulation 
applied  — 

(a)  Without  consent  if  the  land  was  unoccupied  or  had  been 
unoccupied  on  29  November  1916,  or  if  it  were  common 
land,  and 

(b)  In  any  other  case  with  the  consent  of  the  occupier  and  the 
owner, 

and  cultivate  the  land  or  arrange  for  its  cultivation. 

(2)  The  Board  could  after  entry  do  or  authorize  to  be  done 
all  things  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
land,  e.  g.,  erect  or  remove  fencing,  etc. 

(3)  A  person  holding  such  land  under  the  Board  was  to  be 
entitled  to  compensation  if  his  tenancy  terminated  before  i  January 
1918.  Compensation  was  to  be  made  under  the  terms  of  tenancy, 
or  if  there  were  no  such  agreement,  the  Board  might  pay  whatever 
it  might  consider  just  and  reasonable.  The  person  was  not  to  be 
entitled  to  any  other  compensation. 

(4)  At  the  termination  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
Board  under  the  regulation,  the  Board  was  to  pay  compensation  to 
any  person  injuriously  affected  by  any  deterioration  of  the  land 
caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  under  the  regulation. 

(5)  The  Board  might,  with  respect  to  any  land,  authorize 
any  local  authority  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  Board  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Board  under  the  regulation. 

Under  the  authority  of  Regulation  2!^  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
on  8  December  1916,  issued  the  Cultivation  of  I^ands  Order,  1916.  This 
order  authorized  the  lyondon  Council  and  the  council  of  each  munic- 
ipal borough  and  urban  district,  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
the  powers  conferred  by  Regulation  2lv  as  respects  any  land  within 
their  respective  areas  which  could  conveniently  be  cultivated  by 
persons  residing  therein.  The  Order  applied  only  to  England  and 
Wales. 

Certain  reservations  were  however  made  : — 

(i)  A  council  might  not  enter  on  any  unoccupied  garden  or 
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pleasure  ground  which  was  usually  occupied  together  with  a  dweUing 
house.  It  might  enter  on  common  land  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  The  council  was  to  notify  the  owner  of  the  land  as  soon 
as  possible  after  entry. 

(3)  A  council  might  enter  on  occupied  land  by  agreement  with 
the  owner  and  occupier,  but  the  rent  to  be  paid  was  not  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier  at  the  time  of  entry  by  the 
council. 

(4)  A  council  might  arrange  with  any  society,  having  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  vacant  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  any  land 
entered  upon,  and  it  might  delegate  to  the  society  such  of  its  powers 
under  the  Order  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

(5)  Councils  were  enabled  to  purchase  requisites,  such  as 
seeds,  manures  and  implements,  and  sell  them  to  the  cultivators  at 
cost  price. 

(6)  Where  practicable,  the  expenses  of  providing  and  adapting 
the  land  for  cultivation  were  to  be  recovered  from  the  rents  which 
the  cultivators  paid.  A  council  was  allowed  to  incur  expenses  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  up  to  £2,  but  not  more,  for  each  acre  of  land 
provided. 

(7)  An  arrangement  with  a  person  or  society  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  was  to  be  subject  to  determination  by  the  council 
or  the  Board.  Compensation  was  to  be  payable,  but  was  not  to 
exceed  the  value,  at  the  time  of  quitting,  of  the  growing  crops  and 
the  manure  and  labour  expended  since  the  last  crop.  A  tenant 
was  not  entitled  to  compensation  if  the  determination  took  effect 
on  or  after  i  January  1918. 

The  insertion  of  Regulation  2L,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations  and  the  issue  of  the  Cultivation  of  lyands  Order,  1916, 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  nationally  organized  measures  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  from  allotments.  The  stimulus  was  great. 
A  period  of  rapid  development  began  within  the  allotment  movement. 
In  two  years  the  number  of  allotment  holders  had  more  than  doubled. 
Very  much  of  this  expansion  was  due  directly  to  the  facilities  given 
to  local  authorities  by  the  Cultivation  of  L/ands  Orders. 

Although  the  Order  of  1916  was  a  great  help  it  did  not  adequately 
meet  the  need  which  was  felt.  I^ocal  authorities  represented  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  further  powers  were  required  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  allotments,  since  the  amount  of  land  which 
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could  be  entered  upon  without  consent  was  insufficient.  Moreover, 
difficulties  had  arisen  in  negotiating  with  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  upon  which  local  authorities  wished  to  enter  for  allotment 
purposes.  Regulation  2lv  was  therefore  amended  so  as  to  empower 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  enter  on  any  land,  whether  occupied 
or  unoccupied,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  occupier  or  owner  of  that  land.  The  powers  thus  given  to  the 
Board  were  delegated  to  the  local  authorities  concerned  by  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Lands  Order,  1917  (No.  2),  issued  on  20  February  1917, 
which  superseded  the  Order  of  1916. 

The  new  Order  in  general  re-enacted  the  first  one  and  made 
the  addition  that  a  council  could  enter  on  occupied  land  (excepting 
occupied  land  within  the  County  of  London  or  a  county  borough) 
with  the  sanction  of  the  War  Agricultural  Executive  Committee  of 
the  county,  even  if  the  owner  of  the  land  refused  his  consent.  If 
the  owner  gave  his  written  consent  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
was  not  necessary. 

A  further  amendment  was  made  by  the  Cultivation  of  Lands 
Order,  1917  (No.  4),  which  extended  the  period  in  which  compensa- 
tion was  payable  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  tenants  from 
I  January  191 8  to  i  January  191 9.  This  was  to  give  the  cultivators 
security  of  tenure  for  a  year  longer. 

The  effect  of  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Orders  of  1916  and  1917 
was  immediately  felt.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
allotments  in  the  spring  of  19 17  when  local  authorities  took  advantage 
of  the  new  facilities  for  acquiring  land.  The  stimulus  was  so  great 
that  it  is  estimated  that  during  19 17  the  number  of  allotments  in- 
creased from  about  600,000  to  about  1,130,000. 

The  Cultivation  of  Lands  Orders  of  1916  and  1917  received 
further  additions  in  the  summer  of  191 8.  Regulation  2L  was  amended 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  powers  of  entry  upon  land  given  under 
this  regulation,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  given  power  to  take 
possession  of  any  buildings  upon  the  land  entered  upon,  and  could 
use  both  land  and  buildings  for  the  keeping  or  breeding  of  live  stock, 
poultry,  or  bees,  as  well  as  for  cultivation.  Further,  persons  holding 
land  under  the  Board  were  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  if  disturbed 
before  i  January  1920. 

An  Order  to  give  effect  to  these  new  powers  was  accordingly 
made  and  on  21  August  191 8  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  (Allotments) 
Order,   1918,  was  issued.  This  Order  delegated  the  new  powers  to 
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local  authorities  making  the  following  additions  to  the  Order  of 
1917     (No.  2): 

(i)  With  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  council 
could,  for  the  purpose  of  the  keeping  or  breeding  of  Hve  stock,  enter 
on  any.  land  or  use  any  land  already  entered  upon  imder  Regtd- 
ation  2ly. 

(2)  A  council  might  also,  but  only  with  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Board,  adapt  any  land,  including  any  buildings  or  erections 
thereon,  for  use  for  the  keeping  or  breeding  of  live  stock,  poultry, 
or  bees. 

(3)  A  tenant  under  the  Board  was  to  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation if  disturbed  before  i  January  1920. 

The  object  of  the  Order  of  1918  was  to  encourage  the  keeping 
and  breeding  of  small  live  stock,  for  example,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry. 
The  live  stock  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  shown  a  great  decrease 
in  numbers  and  measures  were  necessary  to  replenish  it.  The  full 
effect  of  the  Order  of  1918  was  not  felt  owing  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  November,  but  it  is  important  as  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  prepared  to  go  in  its  measures 
to  increase  the  production  of  food  from  allotments. 

By  the  summer  of  191 8  about  1,400,000  allotments  were  under 
cultivation.  The  signing  of  the  Armistice  in  November  did  not  bring 
much  immediate  material  relief  to  the  food  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  since  stocks  were  very  low  throughout  the  world.  More- 
over during  the  period  of  demobilization  almost  as  much  shipping 
was  required  for  military  purposes  as  had  been  required  during  the 
War  itself.  The  allotment  movement  therefore  continued  in  191 9 
with  practically  the  same  vigour  as  in  1918.  A  new  problem  how- 
ever arose  in  connection  with  those  allotments  which  had  been  pro- 
vided under  the  Cultivation  of  I^ands  Orders.  Up  to  16  August  1918, 
289,853  allotments  had  been  provided  under  the  Cultivation  of  lyands 
Order,  1917  (No.  2)  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  this  number  had  been 
further  increased.  But  these  allotments  were  of  a  temporary  nature 
and  possession  could  be  resumed  by  their  owners  at  the  end  of  the 
War  {i.  e.  the  official  end)  if  the  land  was  needed  for  building,  industrial 
and  other  specified  purposes.  It  was  necessary  therefore  for  steps 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  great  number  of  allotment  holders  being 
left  without  plots.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture by  Regulation  2ly  would  cease  when  the  regulation  ceased 
to  operate,  but  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Acquisition  of  I^and) 
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Act,  1916,  the  Board  was  empowered  to  continue  in  possession  of  land 
for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  official  termination  of  the  War. 
The  powers  of  the  Board  as  regards  entry  on  land  were  to  cease 
on  31  December  1920.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  therefore  in  July 
19 1 9  issued  an  Order,  the  Cultivation  of  I^ands  (Allotments)  Order, 
1919,  which  enabled  local  authorities  to  retain,  for  the  period  of  two 
years  after  the  official  termination  of  the  War,  those  powers  which 
the  Board  had  delegated  to  them  by  the  Cultivation  of  I^ands  Orders 
of  1916  and  1917. 

The  Order  of  191 9  was  intended  to  give  security''  of  tenure  to 
tenants  of  land  entered  upon  under  Regulation  2ly  until  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  providing  allotments  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
It  was  to  bridge  over  the  period  of  transition  and  give  allotment 
authorities  time  to  acquire  land  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  of  1908.  It  was  seen  that  the  allot- 
ment movement  was  firmly  established  and  that  it  would  continue 
on  a  great  scale  into  peace  time.  The  transition  was  facilitated  by 
the  Ivand  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act  which  was  passed  in  August 
1919.  This  Act  amended  the  Act  of  1908,  giving  it  greater  scope 
and  extending  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities  concerned,  espe- 
cially as  regards  compulsory  hiring,  the  object  being  to  make  easier 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  hiring  rather  than  by  purchase. 

The  date  of  the  termination  of  the  War  was  later  officially  fixed 
at  I  September  1921.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  —  the  successor  of 
the  Board  —  had  power  therefore  to  continue  in  possession  of  land 
entered  upon  under  Regulation  2I/  until  i  September  1923,  according^ 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Acquisition  of  I^and) 
Act,  1916,  except  in  the  following  cases  : 

(i)  When  the  land  was  required  by  the  owner  for  building 
or  other  industrial  purposes. 

(2)  When  the  compensation  payable  for  continued  possession 
would,  in  the  Ministry's  opinion,  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  to 
the  nation  of  the  retention  of  the  land  as  allotments. 

By  the  measures  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  great 
disturbance  of  allotment  holders  was  prevented,  or  at  least  the  latter 
were  given  a  greater  degree  of  security  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  possessed.  The  Ministry  decided  that  on  25  March  1923  it 
would  withdraw  completely  from  possession  of  land  which  it  had 
acquired  under  Regulation  2ly. 

The  Allotments  Act,  1922,  passed  in  August  1922,   is  intended 
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to  provide  a  permanent  basis  for  the  allotment  movement  in  Kngland 
and  Wales  upon  the  scale  which  it  has  now  attained  (i). 

C.  The  Work  of  the  Food  Production  Department  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Allotment  Cultivation. 

The  Food  Campaign,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  in  December 

1916.  The  network  of  organization  which  was  set  up  in  connection 
with  it  has  already  been  described.  We  will  now  give  some  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Food  Production  Department  in  connection  with 
allotments. 

The  Food  Production  Department  was  constituted  on  i  January 

1917.  It  was  established  to  deal  with  agriculture  as  a  whole,  but 
care  was  taken  that  the  needs  of  small  cultivators  should  be  well  pro- 
vided for.  Special  help  in  this  respect  was  given  by  the  Divisions 
dealing  with  Horticulture  and  Supplies.  The  Hortictdtural  Division 
was  added  to  the  Department  mainly  to  encourage  and  help  allotment 
cultivation. 

As  regards  allotments  the  main  objects  of  the  Food  Production 
Department  were  : 

{a)  To  facilitate  the  provision  of  land  for  allotments. 
{h)  To  ensure  the  supply  of  requisites  for  cultivation. 

(c)  To  give  instruction  and  advice. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth : 

[d)  To  encourage  the  conservation  and  preserving  of  vegetables, 
and  (in  191 8)  the  marketing  of  surplus  produce  from  allotments 
and  gardens. 

The  help  given  to  allotment  cultivators  was  very  great.  ,  Without 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  many  allotment  holders  would 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  requisites  for  cultivation ;  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  area  of  allotments  would  in  that  case  have 
been  of  little  avail.  But  by  facilitating  the  supply  of  requisites  the 
Department  ensured  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  food. 

The  Food  Production  Department  also  concerned  itself  in  the 
provision  of  land  for  allotments,  especially  in  urban  areas,  for  in  these 
areas  the  need  was  greater  and  the  means  of  satisfying  it  much  less 
than  in  rural  districts.     During  1917  the  Department,  working  in 


(i)    For  a   summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  see   the  "  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion" at  the  end  of  this  issue. 
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conjunction  with  local  authorities,  provided  185,000  allotments 
under  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Orders.  In  December  1917  Inspec- 
tors were  appointed  by  the  Department  to  encourage  the  demand  for 
allotments  and  to  assist  in  satisfying  it. 

The  part  played  by  the  Department  in  the  provision  of  land  for 
allotments  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples.  In  December 
1 91 7  representatives  of  the  Department  visited  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool and  arranged  with  the  local  authorities  for  the  provision 
of  about  1,000  additional  allotments  in  each  of  these  areas.  At 
Camborne,  in  Surrey,  trouble  had  arisen  because  twenty-five  allot- 
ment holders  had  received  notice  to  quit,  the  land,  two  and  a  half 
acres  in  area,  having  been  sold.  The  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  tenancy.  At  Well 
Hall  allotment  holders  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  plots, 
were,  through  the  agency  of  the  Food  Production  Department,  duly 
compensated  and  provided  with  other  plots. 

The  appointment  of  Allotments  Inspectors  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  such  work  in  1918.  Between  January  and  July  380  local  authorities 
had  acquired  or  agreed  to  acquire  8,464  acres  providing  thereby 
125,289  plots.  Inspectors  of  the  Department  also  secured  by  priv- 
ate arrangement  1,500  allotments  with  an  area  of  100  acres.  The 
work  of  the  Inspectors  is  well  illustrated  by  a  further  example.  The 
London  County  Council  contemplated  providing  in  191 8  an  additional 
16  %  acres  of  land  for  allotments.  Through  the  representations 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Food  Production  Department,  however,  249 
acres  were  actually  provided  and  laid  out  in  7,470  plots. 

During  19 18  local  authorities  with  the  assistance  of  the  Allot- 
ments Inspectors  laid  out  new  allotments  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000 
acres  per  month.  Upwards  of  20,000  acres  were  inspected  with 
a  view  to  their  possible  use  as  allotments ;  12,610  acres  were  actually 
acquired  for  the  purpose,  representing  approximately  180,000  new 
allotment  plots  arranged  for  during  the  year.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  plots  were  in  urban  areas  and  formed  parts  of  compar- 
atively small  pieces  of  ground. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  the  spring  of  1918  was  very  rapid. 
About  10,000  allotments  were  on  an  average  provided  each  week 
under  the  Cultivation  of  Lands  Order,  1917  (No.  2),  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  similar  number  was  provided  by  private  arrangement. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  191 8  the  inspectors  of  the  Department 
visited  over  400  local  authorities  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  the 
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acquisition  of  land  for  allotments.  As  a  result  8,550  additional 
acres  were  laid  out  by  local  authorities,  providing  127,000  addi- 
tional allotments.  Several  thousand  allotment  plots  were  also 
provided  by  private  owners  as  the  result  of  negotiations  with  the 
Inspectors. 

Useful  work  was  also  done  by  the  Food  Production  Department 
by  issuing  model  rules  to  allotments  societies  and  in  assisting 
them  in  perfecting  their  organization.  By  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment, the  Ministry  of  Munitions  communicated  with  all  mun- 
ition factories  recommending  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
land  for  cultivation  by  the  munition  workers. 

By  July  191 8  the  Department  had  hortictiltural  representatives 
in  918  districts.  Mainly  owing  to  their  efforts  741  food  produc- 
tion societies  were  formed.  Instruction  was  also  given  to  allotment 
holders  through  a  panel  of  gardeners  numbering  over  2,000  who 
gave  their  services  without  payment. 

The  supplying  of  requisites  for  cultivation  was  as  important 
as  the  provision  of  land.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  fertilizers 
during  the  War,  partly  due  to  the  diversion  of  the  crude  salts  for 
the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  and  partly  to  the  curtailing 
of  imports  and  the  total  cessation  of  the  supply  of  artificial  manures 
from  Germany.  There  was  also  a  great  scarcity  of  seeds  of  the 
main  garden  and  allotment  crops  —  cabbage,  peas  and  beans,  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  and  onions  —  and  the  seeds  which  were  obtain- 
able were  not  always  reliable.  This  was  partictdarly  the  case  with 
seed  potatoes. 

Owing  to  difficulties  of  transport  and  the  shortage  of  labour 
there  were  often  great  delays  in  obtaining  delivery  of  seeds  and 
fertilizers  even  when  ordered  in  large  quantities.  These  difficul- 
ties were  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  small  consignments. 
In  the  interests  of  production  it  was  necessary  that  allotment  hold- 
ers should  receive  their  supplies  promptly,  since  delay  might  mean 
that  the  best  time  for  sowing  was  lost.  It  was  also  necessary  that 
seeds  and  manures  should  be  despatched  in  small  amounts  to  suit 
individual  requirements.  The  Food  Production  Department  took 
steps  to  meet  these  needs.  Any  allotment  society,  or  similar  body, 
unable  to  obtain  seeds  or  manures  could  communicate  with  the 
Department,  which  would  then  either  arrange  for  the  requisites 
to  be  supplied  or  would  inform  the  applicant  as  to  where  they  could 
be  obtained. 
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The  Department  also  nominated  certain  fertilizer  firms  to  act 
as  its  agents.  Allotment  holders  who  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
locally  supplies  of  artificial  manures  were  able  to  secure  them  from 
these  **  approved "  agents.  Great  help  was  given  by  individual 
firms.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  for  example,  made 
up  71b.  packages  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  supply  to  allotment 
holders.  Many  other  firms  did  similar  work,  artificial  manures 
being  suppHed  in  14  lb.,  28  lb.,  56  lb.,  and  i  cwi:.  lots. 

Co-operative  allotments  societies  greatly  facilitated  this  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Food  Production  Department.  By  placing  a 
joint  order  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  a  society  much  labour 
and  time  were  saved  ;  the  supplies  could  be  obtained  in  bulk  and 
then  distributed  to  the  individual  plot-holders. 

In  the  opening  months  of  1917  the  allotment  movement,  just 
then  making  great  progress,  was  in  danger  of  a  collapse  through 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  cultivators  with  seed  potatoes.  The 
Food  Production  Department  sent  a  letter  to  local  authorities  ask- 
ing for  a  statement  of  the  requirements  of  seed  potatoes  in  their 
areas.  The  Department  undertook  to  supply  their  needs  and  or- 
ders for  the  quantity  notified  were  placed  in  Scotland.  In  spite 
of  great  diffictdties  caused  by  severe  frost  and  shortage  of  labour 
the  supplies  were  obtained.  A  total  of  15,529  tons  was  distributed 
to  thousands  of  small  growers  all  over  the  country.  The  total  value 
of  the  potatoes  distributed  was  £200,000.  On  the  whole  under- 
taking there  was  a  loss  of  £5,000  —  only  2  ^  per  cent. —  due  to  a 
rise  in  prices.  In  the  face  of  the  national  emergency  this  loss  was 
insignificant. 

Similar  work  was  done  in  1918  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  In  the 
opening  months  of  1 918,  22,500  tons  of  seed  potatoes  were  distributed 
to  allotment  holders  and  small  cultivators.  Of  this  amount  more 
than  half  consisted  of  varieties  immune  against  wart  disease  which 
were  supplied  to  infected  areas.  The  total  expenditure  incurred  in 
this  operation  was  £258,000,  all  of  which  was  recoverable.  The 
Department  also  despatched  9,000  tons  of  seed  potatoes  to  the  Army 
in  France. 

In  view  of  the  possible  continuation  of  the  War  into  the  following 
year  the  Department  made  plans  for  1919.     It  arranged  to  have  1,000 
acres  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  planted  with  immune  varieties  of  pota 
toes  in  order  to  supply  seed  for  the  wart-infected  areas  of  England  and 
Wales.     The  signing  of  the  Armistice,  however,  modified  these  plans. 
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The  activities  of  the  Food  Production  Department  with  respect 
to  potatoes  did  not  end  with  the  supplying  of  the  seed.  By  giving 
instruction  as  to  their  cultivation,  and  by  arranging  for  the  potatoes 
to  be  sprayed,  the  yield  was  considerably  increased.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  enabling  small  growers  to  sell  profitably  any 
potatoes  which  they  had  in  excess  of  their  requirements. 

The  third  object  of  the  Food  Production  Department  regarding 
allotments  was  linked  up  with  the  others.  The  Allotments  Inspectors 
working  in  co-operation  with  a  large  number  of  expert  gardeners  and 
horticulturists  did  invaluable  work  in  encouraging  a  high  standard 
of  cultivation.  Plots  were  visited  by  the  inspectors  and  experts, 
who  advised  the  cultivators  regarding  the  crops  for  which  their  land 
was  suitable  and  the  amount  of  artificial  manures  which  those  crops 
would  need.  Demonstration  plots  were  also  established  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  allotment  holders  to  visit  well-kept  private 
gardens. 

Instruction  was  given  in  other  ways.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
leaflets  had  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  quite  early  in 
the  War  which  dealt  with  many  questions  connected  with  allotments. 
The  Food  Production  Department  continued  and  extended  this  work. 
It  also  arranged,  in  co-operation  with  women's  institutes,  food  produc- 
tion societies,  co-operative  allotments  societies  and  other  local  organ- 
izations, for  lectures  and  addresses  on  horticultural  subjects. 

This  policy  of  horticultural  education  has  been  continued  since 
the  War.  In  191 9  the  Horticultural  Sub-Committees  of  the  Coimty 
Agricultural  Executive  Committees  were  re-organized  and  given  a 
permanent  position  under  their  respective  county  councils.  The 
Horticultural  Advisory  Council  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
during  the  War  was  retained,  and  in  June  1920  a  Controller  of  Horti- 
culture was  appointed.  The  Horticultural  Advisory  Council  was  re- 
organized and  sub-committees  were  formed  to  deal  with  different 
sections  of  its  work  —  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  glass-house  and 
nursery  management,  marketing  and  distribution,  bee-keeping,  and 
willow  growing.  Since  this  organization,  however,  was  rather 
unwieldy,  the  Council  was  reconstituted  in  June  1921.  Members 
were  nominated  from  various  bodies,  including  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  National  Union  of 
Allotment  Holders. 

Finally,  the  Allotments  Act  of  1922  has  continued  this  develop- 
ment.    In  the  Act  provision  is  made  for  the  estabHshment  of  perman- 
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ent  Allotments  Committees  in  all  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000.  With  the  exception  of  financial 
questions  these  committees  are  to  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to 
allotments. 

Schemes  for  the  conservation  of  produce  from  allotments  and  gard- 
ens were  carried  out  by  the  Food  Production  Department.  In  the 
early  summer  of  191 7  a  scheme  had  been  prepared  for  pulping  and  dry- 
ing fruit  and  vegetables  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing by  housewives  was  encouraged  and  demonstrations  and  lectures 
were  given.  Bottling,  drying,  and  canning,  as  well  as  jam-making, 
were  practised.  The  shortage  of  sugar  was  a  great  difficulty  as  regards 
fruit  preserving  ;  experiments  were  made  with  glucose  for  jam- mak- 
ing purposes,  but  this  method  was  not  widely  adopted.  The  Food 
Production  Department  made  arrangements  with  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  for  the  supply  of  6,000,000  preserving  jars,  and  these  were 
distributed  during  1917  and  191 8.  The  making  of  agricultural 
baskets  necessary  for  the  carriage  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  was  also 
provided  for,  about  1,000,000  being  supplied. 

The  marketing  of  surplus  produce  was  taken  up  in  earnest  in 
1918.  Small  quantities  of  produce  were  frequently  difficult  to  dispose 
of  at  remunerative  prices.  The  essential  part  of  the  scheme  drawn 
up  by  the  Department  was  the  establishment  in  each  village  of  a  col- 
lecting depot  to  which  all  surpluses,  however  small,  could  be  brought. 
The  produce  could  then  be  packed  and  despatched  to  market.  Fruit 
as  well  as  vegetables  could  be  taken.  To  ensure  that  the  smallest 
surplus  should  be  used  the  collecting  depots  were  linked  up  with 
one  other,  and  all  of  them  brought  under  a  county  marketing 
association.  lyocal  marketing  committees  were  formed  to  carry  out 
this  work.  These,  by  w^orking  in  co-operation  with  their  respective 
County  Horticultural  Sub-Committees,  formed  an  effective  organ- 
ization. 

Unofficial  bodies  like  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Federation  of  Allotment  Holders, 
the  Rural  lycague  and  the  Vacant  I^ands  Cultivation  Society  collabor- 
ated with  the  Food  Production  Department  by  advertizing  and  extend- 
ing its  operations.  The  first  was  especially  helpful  in  the  matter  of 
forming  societies  for  the  provision  and  cultivation  of  allotments. 
The  second  gave  much  instruction  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  cultiv- 
ation and  gave  lectures  with  lantern  slides  on  this  subject.  The  Rural 
Ivcague  in  the  spring  of  1918  undertook  a  campaign  to  encourage 
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an  extra  acreage  of  potatoes.     As  a  result  an  additional  area  of  2,228 
acres  was  promised  by  1,351  small  cultivators. 

In  the  matter  of  the  production  of  food  from  allotments  the  work 
of  the  Food  Production  Department  was  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant factor  during  the  whole  of  the  War  period.  Besides  giving 
great  help  in  the  provision  of  land  for  allotments,  it  made  it  poss- 
ible successfully  to    cultivate  that  land   in  spite  of  war  conditions. 

D.  War  Food  Societies. 

The  steps  taken  by  private  individuals  even  early  in  the  War  to 
stimulate  food  production  frequently  took  shape  in  the  formation 
of  local  committees  or  associations.  These  local  bodies  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  allotments  as  an  important  means  of  adding  to 
the  food  supply.  Any  suitable  land  which  could  conveniently  be  cultiv- 
ated was  taken  over,  divided  into  plots,  and  distributed.  In  many 
cases  unoccupied  or  even  waste  land  was  utilized.  The  activities  of 
the  Croydon  Vacant  Lands  Cultivation  Society  provided  a  notable 
example  of  such  work.  An  extensive  scheme  also  was  put  into 
operation  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  even  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  War. 

It  was  the  work  of  the  local  pioneer  societies  which  suggested 
the  formation  of  "  war  food  societies  ".  These  societies,  also  local, 
were  very  useful  in  stimulating  interest  in  matters  relating  to  food. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  production  special  attention  was  directed 
to  the  utilization  of  food  in  the  most  economical  way  and  to  the  con- 
servation of  surplus  supplies.  Activities  such  as  these  were  very 
important  in  rural  areas  where  other  organizations  were  less  highly 
developed  than  in  the  towns.  By  linking  up  with  local  gardening 
and  allotments  societies  the  village  war  food  societies  further  facil- 
itated this  work.  Further,  the  societies  worked  in  co-operation 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  parish  or  district ;  these  gave  them 
their  support  and  provided  facilities  which  the  societies  might  have 
been  unable  otherwise  to  obtain. 

In  addition  to  vegetable  cultivation  the  keeping  of  small  live 
stock  was  fostered  as  far  as  was  practicable.  An  important  side  of  the 
activities  of  the  war  food  societies,  moreover,  was  the  provision  of 
additional  land  for  allotments.  The  land  was  usually  managed  on 
co-operative  lines  ;  the  societies  supplied  the  various  requisites  to 
the  cultivators   and    arranged  for  the   sale  of  any  surplus    produce 
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Their  work  in  this  last  respect  was  linked  up  with  the  various 
marketing  organizations  which  were  formed  later. 

In  the  towns  also  war  food  societies  were  formed.  In  both  towns 
and  villages  these  societies  had  many  sides  to  their  activities  and  were 
of  different  types,  but  the  main  object  of  each  was  the  same.  Their 
work  was  facilitated  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  War  by  the  powers 
given  to  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  for  allotments  and  by 
the  formation  of  the  Food  Production  Department. 

Work  similar  to  that  of  the  war  food  societies  was  done  in  many 
instances  by  '*  women's  institutes  ".  The  women's  institute  at  Cric- 
cieth,  Wales,  for  example,  in  addition  to  arranging  for  lectures  and 
encouraging  cultivation,  opened  a  weekly  market  for  surplus  allot- 
ment and  garden  produce. 

B.  Co-operative  Allotments  Societies. 

A  great  development  of  co-operation  took  place  in  the  allotment 
movement  during  the  War.  Partly  by  force  of  circumstance,  and 
partty  by  the  advantages  which  it  offered,  co-operation  in  allotment 
cultivation  became  more  and  more  widely  adopted.  Under  the 
difficulties  which  beset  small  cultivators  during  the  War  co-operative 
methods  were  the  most  efficient.  A  joint  demand,  whether  for  land 
or  for  requisites,  could  be  satisfied  far  more  easily  than  a  number  of 
separate  demands  individually  insignificant.  Even  when  the  Food 
Production  Department  made  arrangements  for  supplying  small 
quantities  of  seeds  and  manures,  the  need  for  the  placing  of  a  joint 
order  was  still  felt  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  labour 
and  transport  by  the  War. 

Co-operation  was  officially  encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Agrictil- 
ture.  The  Board  recognized  that  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  from  allotments  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  formation  of  allotments  societies.  The  inspec- 
tors attached  to  the  Horticultural  Branch  of  the  Board,  in  their 
report  on  the  allotments  which  they  had  visited  during  191 5,  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  any  considerable  improvement  in  allotment  cultiv- 
ation was  largely  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  co-operative  meth- 
ods. They  urged  that  associations  or  societies  should  be  formed 
wherever  possible,  or,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  that  the  allotment 
holders  should  at  least  combine  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  bulk. 

Co-operation   in    connection    with    allotment    cultivation    was 

4  —  Ec.  ing. 
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substantially  encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  was  done 
principally  by  giving  grants  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
the  propagandist  body  by  which  agricultural  co-operation  is  promoted 
in  England  and  Wales.  Since  1909,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts  of  1907  and  1908,  the  Board  (now  the 
Ministry)  of  Agriculture  has  made  annual  money  grants  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society.  These  grants  are  made  under  the 
following  provision:  "  The  Board  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury 
may  out  of  the  Small  Holdings  Account  make  grants,  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Board  may  determine,  to  any  society  having  as  its  object  or 
one  of  its  objects  the  promotion  of  co-operation  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  small  holdings  or  allotments  "  (Section  49,  Act  of 
1908) .  The  first  grant,  made  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
in  1909,  amounted  to  £1,200.  The  condition  w^as  imposed  that  the 
grant  in  any  year  was  to  be  calculated  upon  the  income  of  the  Society 
from  subscriptions  and  donations  in  the  previous  year.  The  maximum 
was  fixed  at  £1,600  but  w^as  subsequently  raised  to  £2,000. 

Since  191 1  the  Society  has  received  substantial  grants  out  of 
the  Development  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  under  the  Devel- 
opment and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909.  It  is  maintained 
by  special  Parliamentary  grants  and  is  administered  through  the 
Treasury  by  eight  Development  Commissioners.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  these  Commissioners  the  Treasury  may,  amongst  other 
things,  make  grants  to  encourage  agricultural  co-operation.  Until  1916- 
1917  these  grants  were  made  annually  up  to  a  maximum  of  £8,000. 

Because  of  the  development  of  the  co-operative  allotment  move- 
ment during  the  War,  with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  task  of 
the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
value  of  the  co-operative  movement  under  war  conditions,  the  grants 
made  to  the  Society  were  increased.  In  1917-1918  the  maximum  for 
the  grants  from  the  Development  Fund  was  raised  to  £16,000,  and 
in  the  following  year  an  additional  sum,  calculated  on  the  voluntary 
income  of  the  Society,  was  given.  In  1918,  also,  a  special  allotments 
grant  of  £10,000  was  made.  This  was  definitely  regarded  as  a  war 
emergency  grant  and  was  given  for  work  in  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation amongst  allotment  holders.  In  191 9  the  ordinary  grant 
was  raised  to  £4,000  and  a  special  grant  of  £5,000  was  made.  After 
that  year  no  other  special  grant  has  been  made. 

Throughout  the  War  allotment  holders  made  constantly  increas- 
ing demands  upon  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  for  assist- 
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ance  in  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies.  These  demands 
were  especially  heavy  during  1917  and  191 8,  and  caused  a  develop- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  vSociety.  In  1917  a  separate  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  Department  was  formed  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  small  cultivators.  In  the  spring  of  1918  the  >Society  formed  the 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  to  be  a  large  central  trading  organ- 
ization through  which  co-operative  societies  could  obtain  their  supplies. 

Furthermore,  in  1918  a  special  allotments  organizer  was  appointed- 
to  each  of  the  fifteen  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  (with  the  exception  of  the  North  Wales  Branch  for  which 
arrangements  were  made  later) .  The  branch  organization,  consisting 
of  a  General  Branch  Committee  and  a  Branch  Allotments  Committee, 
had  to  be  abolished  in  1920  owing  to  lack  of  funds  (i). 

The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  during  the 
War  was  of  great  importance  to  the  allotment  movement.  In  the 
encouragement  of  co-operation,  in  the  provision  of  land  for  allot- 
ments and  in  its  adaptation  when  provided,  in  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion and  advice,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  Society  stimulated 
the  production  of  food  from  allotments.  The  staff  of  organizers 
maintained  by  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  carried  out 
a  great  part  of  this  work. 

Table  VII  (page  202),  which  gives  particulars  for  the  years  1913  to 
1920  of  the  smaU  holdings  and  allotments  societies  affiliated  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  illustrates  both  the  development  of 
co-operation  which  took  place  within  the  allotment  movement  during 
the  War,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Society  in  that  development. 

This  table  includes  both  small  holdings  and  allotments  societies 
and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  majority 
of  those  societies  formed  during  the  War,  and  especially  since  1916, 
are  allotments  societies.  This  is  indicated  by  the  smallness  of  the 
area  of  land  acquired  during  the  War  compared  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  members,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  county 
councils  lacked  funds  wherewith  to  purchase  land  for  small 
holdings. 

Co-operation  as  applied  to  allotments  thus  takes  two  distinct 
forms,  co-operative  land  tenure,  and  the  co-operative  supply  of  requi- 
sites and  sale  of  produce.    Both  these  forms  are  usually,  though  not 


(i)    Nine  organizers  for  England  were,   however,  retained,  and  special  arrangements 
made  for  Wales. 
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TABI.E  VII.  —  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Societies 
Affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 


Year 


Number 

of 
societies 


Number 

of 
members 


Number 

of 
tenants 


Acreage  held 


pfrom 
public 
authori- 
ties 


From 

other 

landlords 


Total 


Sales 


1913  • 

1914  . 

1915  • 

1916  . 

1917  • 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  . 


191 
179 
177 
174 
373 
572 
987 
1,113 


14,117 
15,280 
15,975 
17,449 
56,695 
90,320 
110,105 
116.022 


(0 
(') 
10,498 

11,395 
26,935 
30,228 

31,047 
45,010 


8,015 
9,149 
10,582 
10,444 
11,156 
10,380 

13,175 
12,790 


5,345 
5,404 
4,064 

4,334 
5,048 
4,549 
2,154 
5,439 


13,360 

14,553 
14,646 
14,778 
16,204 
14,929 
15,329 
18,229 


5,536 
7,691 
12,434 
13.286 
25,898 
70,819 

147,494 
171,651 


(i)  Figures  not  available. 


necessarily,  combined  in  the  same  society.  Allotment  holders  may 
combine  for  the  provision  of  land,  for  the  purchase  of  requisites 
and  the  sale  of  produce,  or  for  both  these  purposes. 

The  advantages  normally  obtained  from  co-operative  methods 
were  much  enhanced  during  the  War.  In  the  provision  of  land  for 
allotments  an  association  was  a  great  advantage.  It  could  approach 
local  authorities  or  private  owners  far  better  than  a  single  person  or 
even  a  number  of  separate  applicants.  The  demand  for  land  could  be 
notified,  and  adequate  representation  made  to  ensure  its  being  satisfied. 
Furthermore,  negotiations  were  far  easier  when  carried  on  through 
the  representatives  of  an  association  or  society  than  when  the  pro- 
vider of  the  land  had  to  make  arrangements  with  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals. A  society,  moreover,  could  obtain  a  considerable  area  of 
land,  either  by  buying  it  outright,  or,  more  usually,  by  acquiring  it 
on  a  lease.  The  land  could  then  be  sub-let  to  the  members  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  in  connection  with  it.  One  collective 
agreement  would  suffice,  and,  in  the  case  of  land  acquired  on  a  lease, 
a  collective  rent  be  paid  by  the  society.  I^and  was  very  often  un- 
obtainable except  in  areas  far  too  large  for  individual  cultivators, 
landowners  being  averse  from  breaking  up  their  land  by  providing 
single  small  plots.  The  scarcity  of  land,  which  became  acute  during 
the  two  last  years  of  the  War,  was  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  the 
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allotments   societies  working   in   conjunction  with  local  authorities 
and  officials  of  the  Food  Production  Department. 

Much  land  provided  for  allotments  during  the  War  was  unfit 
for  immediate  spade  cultivation.  Waste  land,  pasture  land,  or  land 
covered  with  obstructions,  required  much  work  before  the  plot  hold- 
ers could  even  commence  digging.  Co-operative  action  under  such 
circumstances  was  almost  indispensable.  Individually  the  cultiv- 
ators lacked  either  the  time  or  the  means  to  clear  the  land  ;  collec- 
tively these  difficultes  were  overcome.  Much  time,  too,  was  saved 
in  the  matter  of  staking  out  the  plots  ;  the  committee  of  a  society 
could  arrange  for  this  to  be  done  in  one  operation. 

The  co-operative  ownership  of  expensive  gardening  implements 
or  appliances  was  a  source  of  great  economy  to  allotment  holders. 
Prices  of  these  things  were  prohibitive  for  single  plot  holders.  By 
co-operation,  however,  such  necessaries  as  water-barrows  or  spraying 
apparatus  could  be  provided  at  a  small  individual  expense.  Further- 
more, great  economies  both  of  labour  and  material  were  effected  by 
the  co-operative  erection  of  tool-sheds  and  fencing.  A  large  joint 
tool-shed  could  be  bought  or  built  instead  of  small  sheds  being  pro- 
vided by  the  individual  ciiltivators.  Fencing,  too,  could  be  erected 
much  more  easily  by  co-operative  action. 

The  combined  purchase  of  requisites  was  of  especial  advantage 
under  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  War.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
supplies  of  seeds  or  manures  were  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  much  more  so  in  small  ones.  Allotment  holders  overcame  this 
difficulty  b}'-  combining  to  purchase  their  requisites  in  bulk.  The 
secretary  of  an  association  would  place  a  joint  order  with  a  reliable 
firm,  and  the  requisites  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  delivered 
with  little  delay  than  if  many  single  small  orders  were  placed. 
Considerable  relief  was  afforded  in  this  way  to  both  labour  and  trans- 
port, overburdened  by  the  needs  of  War.  Moreover,  the  plot  holders 
themselves  greatly  benefited  b^^  receiving  their  seeds  and  manures  in 
time  for  proper  use.  Seedlings  such  as  cabbage  plants  were  also  provid- 
ed by  joint  action.  These  were  bought  in  bulk  for  distribution  or  else 
were  grown  on  a  plot  of  ground  set  apart  by  the  society  as  a  co-oper- 
ative seed-bed,  or  were  raised  in  glass  frames  provided  by  the  society 
for  the  purpose.  In  any  case  a  great  saving  of  both  time  and  money 
was  effected. 

The  practice  of  co-operative  purchase  has  been  developed  since 
the  War.     Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  seeds,  jointly 
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ordered,  can  be  delivered  in  one  consignment  with  each  member's 
seeds  made  up  in  a  separate  packet. 

Co-operation  did  much  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  cultiva- 
tion during  the  War.  Many  people  who  had  taken  up  allotments  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  gardening,  but  they  were  enthusiastic  and 
eager  to  learn.  Allotment  societies  and  associations  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  plots  were  inspected  by  expert  gardeners  and  by 
the  inspectors  sent  out  by  the  Food  Production  Department,  and  the 
allotment  holders  visited  well-kept  private  gardens.  Societies  also 
arranged  for  meetings,  lectures,  and  demonstrations  on  horticultural 
subjects.  In  some  cases  even  local  shows  and  exhibitions  were 
organized. 

Allotment  societies,  moreover,  did  good  work  by  linking  up  with 
food  production  societies  and  similar  bodies. 

The  disposal  of  surplus  produce  was  a  necessary  development 
of  the  campaign  to  increase  the  production  of  food.  Owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  transport  and  the  necessity  of  buying  baskets  for 
packing  the  produce,  small  surpluses  could  not  be  profitably  sold. 
By  bulking  small  amounts  together  these  difficulties  could  be  over- 
come. The  allotment  holders  could  bring  their  individual  amounts 
to  a  central  collecting  place  whence  they  could  be  profitably  market- 
ed. During  the  last  year  of  the  War  allotments  societies  worked  in 
co-operation  with  the  various  marketing  organizations  which  were  set 
up,  and   in   some  cases   even  acted   as   county  marketing  societies. 

Many  of  the  miscellaneous  activities  of  allotment  societies 
arose  directly  out  of  the  War.  A  notable  example  of  such  activity 
was  the  cultivation  by  societies  of  the  allotments  of  tenants  absent 
on  military  service  or  other  war-work.  Usually  a  society  arranged  for 
the  plot  to  be  dug  and  for  the  heavy  work  in  connection  with  it  to  be 
done  ;  the  wife  or  other  relative  of  the  absent  tenant  would  then 
take  over  the  plot.  In  some  cases  such  plots  were  given  rent-free. 
Some  societies  even  took  over  the  whole  work  of  cultivation  on  behalf 
of  the  absent  tenant,  giving  to  him  or  to  his  family  the  profits  which 
were  made. 

The  cultivation  of  waste  or  vacant  land  was  another  way  in 
which  co-operation  was  valuable  during  the  War.  Several  societies, 
the  Croydon  Vacant  Lands  Cultivation  Society  for  example,  were 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  work,  and  many 
ordinary  allotment  societies  made  arrangements  for  the  cultivation 
of  gardens  and  other  plots  which  were  not  being  utilized. 
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F.  The  Work  of  Children  in  the  Cultivation  of  Gardens. 

Children  had  a  recognized  place  in  the  Food  Campaign.  In 
many  ways  they  enthusiastically  co-operated  in  the  production 
and  conservation  of  food.  The  cultivation  of  school  gardens  is  a 
striking  example  of  their  work.  Many  acres  of  land  were  cultivated. 
Both  local  authorities  and  the  Board  of  Education  encouraged  the 
work  ;  schemes  for  the  production  of  food  by  school  children  were 
drawn  up  by  the  former  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for    approval. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Production  Depart- 
ment also  gave  their  help,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
obtained  the  voluntary  services  of  skilled  gardeners  to  assist  the 
teachers.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  heavy  work  such  as 
digging,  the  school  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers 
did  everything  in  connection  with  these  gardens.  By  March  1917 
about  3,200  school  gardens  were  under  cultivation,  and  the  num- 
ber was  further  increased  in   19 18. 

Many  good  results  were  achieved.  At  Abergavenny  (Monmouth- 
shire) twentyf  our  acres  of  land  were  rented.  Some  of  the  heavy  work 
in  connection  with  it  was  done  by  hired  labour,  but  the  school  chil- 
dren did  all  the  planting  and  other  work.  Each  child  paid  seven 
shiUings,  in  weekly  instalments  of  three  pence,  in  order  to  cover 
expenses  ;  in  return  the  children  received  the  produce.  Interesting 
results  were  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  school  gardens  in  Ox- 
fordshire during  191 7.  The  total  area  of  land  cultivated  from  which 
complete  returns  were  received  was  six  acres  ;  it  was  made  up  of 
sixty  lots.  The  vegetables  produced  valued  at  Government  prices, 
if  fixed,  or  otherwise  at  local  prices,  were  worth  about  £600 ; 
thus,  every  acre  produced  food  to  the  value  of  £100,  or  every  pole 
to  the  value  of  12s.  6d.  Very  good  crops  were  obtained  —  the  potatoes, 
for  example,  yielding  12  tons  4  cwts.  SS  lbs.  on  an  area  of  about 
89  poles,  or  an  average  yield  of  twenty-two  tons  per  acre.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  acreage  the  children  cultivated  over  three  acres 
of  waste  land,  and  a  very  large  number  of  allotments  and  gardens 
belonging  to  widows  and  soldiers.  This  was  done  voluntarily  and 
without    pay. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  school  gardens,  children  did 
a  great  amount  of  work  in  cultivating  their  home  gardens  or  those 
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of  other  people.  In  some  places  the  children  were  organized  for 
the  cultivation  of  back  gardens  and  did  a  most  useful  work.  The 
town  of  I^eyton  in  Essex  furnishes  an  example  of  what  could  be 
done  in  this  way.  In  1917  the  school  children  of  Ive3i;on  attended 
to    4,883    back    gardens. 

G.  Cultivation  of  Land  by  British  Troops. 

Extensive  schemes  of  cultivation  were  carried  out  by  the  milit- 
ary authorities  resulting  in  the  cultivation  of  large  areas  of  land 
by  the  British  Forces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  satisfy  the  need  felt  for  some  central  body  to  co-ordinate 
and  supervize  the  various  operations,  the  Army  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  Army  Council  in  January  191 8.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  supervisory  powers  this  Committee  was  to  ensure  the 
supply  of  cultivation  requisites  to  the  Forces  both  at  home  and  in 
the  different  theatres  of  War.  Command  Army  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  in  the  various  Army  Commands  to  carry 
out   the   actual   cultivation. 

The  cultivation  carried  out  by  the  Home  Forces  though  practi- 
cally confined  to  vegetables  was  nevertheless  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Potatoes  formed  the  bulk  of  the  crops  though  in  some  cases,  not- 
bly  at  Ripon,  Catterick,  and  Aldershot,  grain  crops  were  grown. 
Ivive  stock  were  kept  in  many  cases  ;  cows  were  kept  successfully 
by  some  units,  and  there  were  several  instances  of  goats,  rabbits 
and  poultry,  but  pigs  were  the  live  stock  most  usually  kept.  In 
January  1917,  1,520  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  the  Home  For- 
ces ;  by  the  following  September  the  total  had  risen  to  3,500  acres. 
In  1918,  6,458  acres  were  cultivated  and  a  total  profit  of  £68,000 
realized. 

The  work  of  the  Home  Forces,  in  1918,  was  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Army  Agricultural  Committee,  but  the  operations 
in  the  various  theatres  of  War  were  more  directly  managed  by  the 
Agricultural  Directorates  appointed  by  the  respective  Commanders- 
in-Chief.  Great  success  attended  the  work.  In  France  several 
thousand  acres  were  cultivated  and  18,000  acres  of  cereals,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost,  w^ere  harvested.  The  value  of 
the  produce  grown  was  about  £500,000.  At  Salonika  in  spite  of 
serious  obstacles  a  large  measure  of  success  was  obtained  ;  the  pro- 
duce grown  by  the  British  Troops  resulted  in  the   saving  of  £57,000 
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on  provisions.  In  Mesopotamia  a  vast  scheme  was  undertaken  for 
irrigation  and  cultivation.  In  addition  to  vegetable  production 
no  less  than  600,000  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  by  the  troops.  The 
value  of  the  produce  raised  was  between  £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  191 8  the  Army  in  Mesopotamia  was  not  only  self-sup- 
porting in  the  matter  of  vegetables  and  grain  but  also  gave  great 
suppHes  to  the  native  population.  Even  more  important  than 
the  financial  success  of  the  cultivation  carried  out  by  the  troops 
abroad  was  the  relief  afforded  to  transport;  500,000  tons  of  shipping 
would  have  been  required  to  transport  to  Mesopotamia  the  equi- 
valent of  the  produce  grown  there  by  the  troops. 

§  4.  The  RESUI.TS  achieved. 

The  allotment  movement  was  thus  an  important  part  of  the 
campaign  to  increase  food  production  during  the  War.  The  allot- 
ment holder  ably  seconded  the  farmer  and  contributed  substanti- 
ally to  the  food  supply. 

By  the  end  of  1918  the  movement  was  in  a  strong  position.  It 
was  well  organized  and  growing.  The  number  of  plot  holders  was 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  before  the  War;  they  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  had  acquired  considerable  experience.  The  culti- 
vation practised  was  far  more  scientific.  There  had  been  a  great 
development  in  activities  other  than  cultivation  ;  both  the  trading 
and  the  social  aspects  of  the  movement  had  become  important. 
Furthermore  the  value  of  the  movement  had  been  realized.  Official 
interest  had  been  aroused.  Provision  was  being  made  to  put  the 
movement    upon    a   permanent    basis. 

The  figures  in  Table  VIII  (page  208)  show  the  growth  of  the  allot- 
ment movement  during  the  War.  All  four  classes  of  allotments  are 
included. 

Separate  figures  for  each  class  of  allotments  are  not  available 
for  the  years  of  the  War.  Before  the  War,  in  the  ofiicial  Annual 
Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotment 
Acts,  only  allotments  provided  by  local  authorities  were  included. 
In  1920,  however,  at  the  wish  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  all  class- 
es of  allotments  were  included  in  the  Report  for  that  year.  The 
figures  given  in  Table  IX  (page  208)  are  taken' from  this  Report, 
The  number  and  area  of  the  allotments  were  probably  divided 
between  the  different  classes  in  very  much  the  same  proportions  in 
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TABI.E  VIII.  —  Total  Number  and  Area  of  Allotments 
in  England  and  Wales,  1914  and  1916-1920. 


Year 


Number 
of  allotments 


Area 


1914 
1916 

1917 
1918 

1919 
1920  . 


580,000 
600,000 
1,130,000 
1,400,000 
1,250,000 
1,330,000 


Acres 
130,000 

{-) 
200,000 
180,000 
185,000 


(i)  Figures  not  available. 


1918  as  in  1920,  though  the  absolute  figures  were  somewhat  smaller 
in  the  latter  year. 


Tabi,E  IX.  —  Number  and  Area  of  each  Class   of  Allotments 
in  England  and  Wales  on  ^1  December  1920. 


Class  of  allotment 

Number 
of  allotment  holders 

Area  held 

Provided  by  local    authorities    under  Acts 

329,471 

254,785 
493,339 
104,818 

Acres 

46,963 

18,511 

91,955 

6,829 

Provided  by  local  authorities  und  Regula- 
tion 2   I, 

Provided  by  private  land  owners 

Provided  by  railway  companies 

Total    .    .    . 

1,182,413 

164,258 

The  totals  given  in  Table  IX  are  lower  than  the  figures  given  for 
the  same  year  in  Table  VIII.  The  reason  is  that  in  some  cases  local 
authorities  were  unable  to  give  precise  information  as  to  the  number 
and  area  of  private  allotments  in  their  districts  or  parishes  and  some 
authorities  failed  to  make  returns.  After  making  allowance  for  this 
fact  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  allotment  holders  in 
England  and  Wales  on  31  December  1920  was  about  1,330,000, 
and  the  total  area  held  about  185,000  acres. 

During   the   War   the    allotment    movement   became  decidedly 
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more  urban  in  character  than  it  had  been  before.  The  movement 
was  seen  in  its  typical  form  in  urban  and  industrial  districts,  and  it 
was  in  these  areas  that  the  greatest  development  took  place.  -  Re- 
turns made  by  local  authorities  to  the  Food  Production  Department 
prior  to  June  1918  showed  that  in  69  out  of  81  county  boroughs  the 
number  of  allotments  had  increased  during  the  War  by  279  per  cent., 
in  125  towns  the  increase  was  131  per  cent,,  and  in  499  urban  dis- 
tricts 164  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  food  raised  from  allotments  during  the  War  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  No  precise  figure  can  be  given.  The  methods  of 
cultivation  and  the  results  obtained  were  liable  to  differ  widely  since 
they  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  knowledge  and 
industry  of  the  cultivator.  This  last  factor  was  the  most  important 
of  all.  On  some  allotments  the  amount  of  food  produced  was  very 
great.  In  the  Beckenham  area,  a  part  of  outer  I^ondon,  500  allot- 
ment holders  each  with  a  plot  of  10  poles  produced,  in  1918,  800  tons 
of  potatoes,  51  tons  of  onions,  and  250,000  cabbages,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  other  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand  some 
allotments  produced  very  little  ;  there  were  inevitably  some  failures. 

Estimates  of  the  weight  of  food  produced  from  allotments  vary 
widely.  From  a  minimum  per  season  of  10  cwts.,  estimates  vary  up 
to  as  much  as  one  ton  per  plot.  For  the  lower  figure,  however,  a  plot 
of  ten  poles  is  specified.  Taking  all  the  various  factors  into  consid- 
eration it  may  reasonably  be  estimated  that  the  average  weight 
of  produce  per  season  from  allotments  as  a  whole  would  be  about 
three-quarters  of  a  ton,  that  is  about  1,000,000  tons  produced  in  1918 
from  1,400,000  allotments  (i).  The  amount  produced  in  1917  would 
be  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  great  as  this.  In  1915  and  1916 
when  plots  were  of  a  larger  average  size  than  in  191 7  and  191 8  large 
quantities  of  food  were  also  produced.  On  a  conservative  estimate 
it  would  thus  appear  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  War  some 
3,000,000  tons  of  food  were  produced  from  allotments. 


(i)  This  estimate  is  roughly  confirmed  by  a  calculation  based  upon  the  total  area  of  land 
cultivated  as  allotments.  This  total  for  England  and  Wales  in  191 8  was  200,000  acres.  As- 
suming that  half  of  each  allotment  were  planted  with  potatoes,  a  conservative  estimate,  there 
would  be  100,000  acres  of  potatoes  on  allotments  in  that  year.  A  moderate  assumption  for  the 
yield  of  potatoes  in  gardens  and  allotments  is  7  tons  per  acre.  This  would  give  a  weight  of 
700,000  tons  of  potatoes  raised  from  allotments  in  1918.  To  this  must  be  added  the  weight  of 
other  vegetables  grown  on  the  remaining  100,000  acres.  Even  after  making  allowances  for 
some  poor  yields  the  weight  of  these  vegetables  would  hardly  fail  to  bring  the  total  weight 
of  produce  up  to   1,000,000  tons. 
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An  estimate  of  the  weight  of  food  produced,  even  if  only  approxi- 
mate is  necessary  before  the  full  importance  of  the  allotment  movement 
during  the  War  can  be  realized.  Under  the  conditions  which  the 
War  imposed  allotments  were  a  peculiarly  suitable  means  of  produc- 
ing food.  As  a  reinforcement  to  the  farms  they  were  invaluable. 
Furthermore,  the  food  produced  from  allotments  had  a  special  value 
owing  to  the  transport  situation.  The  demands  upon  shipping  made 
cargo-space  of  the  highest  importance.  Every  additional  pound 
of  food  produced  within  the  country  meant  either  a  pound  more  food 
for  the  nation  or  else  a  pound  less  to  be  brought  from  abroad.  More- 
over, being  consumed  at  the  place  of  production,  allotment  pro- 
duce did  not  require  transportation  by  the  i^ilways  Retail  distri- 
butors were  similarly  relieved. 

Allotment  holders  themselves  gained  great  benefit  from  their 
plots.  Under  the  strenuous  conditions  which  the  War  imposed  any 
recreation  was  welcome,  and  allotments  were  found,  especially  by 
the  urban  population,  to  be  a  source  of  recreation  as  well  as  of  profit. 
Moreover  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  thus  obtained  was  a  very 
important  factor  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  people,  particularly 
of  the  children,  which  was  likely  to  suffer  through  the  shortage 
of  food. 

During  the  War  the  achievement  of  the  allotment  movement 
was  its  actual  contribution  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  The 
movement,  however,  has  a  great  social  value  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  national  Hfe.  From  this  point  of  view  its  development  in  urban 
and  industrial  areas  during  the  War  is  particularly  important  since 
it  is  precisely  in  these  areas  that  its  value  is  highest. 

F.       ly.     TOMI.INSON 


SHARE  TENANCY  IN  RUMANIA 

§  I.  Origin  of  share  tenancy  in  Rumania. 

SHARE  tenanc3^  which  has  continued  in  Rumania  up  to  our 
own  time,  is  a  survival  of  the  early  land  tenure  relations  established 
between  the  peasants  and  the  landowning  nobles  {hoyards)  in  the 
Roumanian  principalities  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  Rumanian  peasants  formed  a  class  of  small  occupy- 
ing owners  who  were  only  bound  for  purposes  of  administration  to 
the  boyards,  who  held  the  position  of  chiefs  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  social  organization  of  the  country. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  onwards  the  peasant  class  fell 
more  and  more  into  a  state  of  serfdom  in  respect  to  the  ruling  noble 
class. 

The  origin  of  serfdom  in  the  Rumanian  lands  is  to  be  explained 
by  various  historical  circumstances.  Extensive  tracts  of  unpeopled 
lands  had  been  occupied  by  the  boyards  who  had  settled  them  with 
people  brought  from  a  distance  or  with  prisoners  of  war.  These 
settlers,  called  vecini  (neighbours),  were  personally  dependent  on  the 
boyard,  their  master,  to  whom  they  had  to  give  a  tithe  of  all  produce 
as  well  as  days  of  forced  labour  on  the  works  which  the  boyard  under- 
took on  his  own  account.  Another  factor,  even  more  important, 
which  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  peasant  class  to  a  state  of 
serfdom,  was  the  excessive  taxation  to  which  the  Rumanian  peasantry 
was  subjected,  as  a  result  of  the  dependence  of  the  Rumanian  princi- 
paHties  on  Turkey. 

The  tribute,  claimed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  an  ever  increas- 
ing scale,  was  paid  out  of  taxes  levied  on  the  peasants,  on  whom  thus 
fell  all  the  burdens  of  the  State.  To  escape  this  excessive  taxation,  the 
peasant  surrendered  the  ownership  of  his  land  to  the  nearest  boyard 
or  monastery,  keeping  only  the  right  to  use  it  with  the  obligation  of 
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paying  the  tithe  and  giving  the  days  of  work.  To  avoid  the  personal 
tax  that  they  still  had  to  pay  the  peasants  agreed  to  give  up  their 
individual  Uberty  in  favour  of  the  same  boyard  or  monastery. 

At  other  times  the  serfdom  came  about  imperceptibly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  administrative  and  military  privileges  of  the  boyard  without 
any  formal  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  peasant.  In  other  cases 
it  was  violently  imposed  by  all-powerful  boyards,  in  the  absence  of 
a  strong  government  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  protect  the 
peasants. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  then,  we  find  serfdom  as  widely 
spread  in  the  Rumanian  lands  as  in  the  West  of  Europe  and  with  the 
fundamental  characteristics  that  distinguish  feudal  society.  Only 
a  small  number  of  peasants  had  succeeded,  at  the  price  of  much 
bloodshed  and  toil,  in  preserving  the  ownership  of  their  land  and  the 
Uberty  of  their  persons,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  position  of  the  serfs  became  worse  and  worse,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century,  in  proportion  as  the  Turkish  rule 
emphasized  the  poHtical  decadence  of  the  Rumanian  principalities. 
There  were  several  of  the  Phanariot  princes  in  the  i8th  century 
who  were  anxious  to  get  the  country  into  better  order  and  tried  to 
regulate  the  obligations  of  the  serfs  towards  the  boyards,  a  task  dif- 
ficult to  carry  through  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Phanariot  prince 
had  no  authority  over  the  noble  families.  Certain  more  enhghtened 
rulers  of  that  century  seeing  that  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  could  only  be  a  strong  peasant  class  with  proper  status,  managed 
to  ensure  to  the  peasants  at  least  the  right  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  a  right  they  had  lost  when  they  lost  their  land. 

To  balance  this,  the  forced  labour  and  the  tithe  were  maintained 
and  became  more  and  more  burdensome,  in  proportion  as  the  produce 
of  the  country  was  more  and  more  sought  after  by  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  the  West.  The  boyards,  having  begun  to  produce  for  sale 
and  for  export,  felt  it  necessary  to  assert  more  and  more  their  right 
of  absolute  ownership,  limiting  in  every  possible  way  the  right  of  the 
peasants  to  demand  land  for  cultivation,  the  utilization  of  pasturage, 
of  forests,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  had  completely 
changed  the  relations  of  land  tenure  in  the  West  penetrated  even  to 
this  part  of  Europe.  The  political  struggle  which  ended  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  Danubian  PrincipaHties  as  national  States  was  closely 
linked  with  the  social  programme  demanding  the  suppression  of 
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serfdom,  the  freeing  of  the  peasants  from  the  tithe  and  from  forced 
labour,  and    the    distribution  of    lands    among    them. 

After  the  Union  of  the  Rumanian  Principalities,  the  national 
prince  Alexander  John  I  Couza  included  in  his  programme  of  reform 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  as  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  for  which 
his  predecessors  had  contended  in  the  revolutionary  age  which  had 
created  the  Rumanian  State.  This  great  reform  was  accomplished 
by  a  coup  d'etat,  after  a  desperate  struggle  carried  on  by  the  Min- 
ister Kogalniceano  side  by  side  with  the  Prince. 

Owing  to  the  difficult  circumstances  under  which  this  reform 
was  carried  out  it  did  not  fully  meet  the  economic  interests  of  the 
peasant  class,  which  at  that  time  was  steadily  increasing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  only  one  third  of  the  cultivable  land  was  allotted  to 
the  peasants  in  accordance  with  rules  which  took  into  account 
the  live  stock  possessed  by  each. 

In  this  allotment  of  land  only  the  heads  of  families  at  the  time 
were  considered.  The  right  of  the  peasants  to  apply  for  and  to  ob- 
tain in  usufruct  land  on  the  estates  of  the  boyards  was  sacrificed  so 
far  as  concerned  the  future  generations.  So  too  was  the  peasants' 
right  to  pasturage  or  forest  land.  The  landowner  received  compen- 
sation for  the  third  granted  to  the  peasants  in  full  ownership.  He 
acquired  also  the  right  of  absolute  ownership  over  the  two-thirds 
remaining,  and  over  woodlands  and  pasturage. 

This  reform  was  not  only  inadequate  in  respect  to  the  share 
allotted  to  the  peasants  but  in  application  it  was  also  faulty. 

The  third  set  aside  for  the  peasants  was  chosen  from  the  worst 
land.  The  delimitation  by  individual  lots  was  badly  done,  and  the 
subsequent  governments  did  not  carry  out  the  scheme  of  agrarian 
reform  propounded  by  Kogalniceano  in  the  interests  of  the  peasants. 
For  this  reason,  in  spite  of  the  reform  effected,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  land  made  later  by  the  State  when  the  State  lands  were 
divided  up,  the  peasants  found  themselves  obliged  to  continue  to 
have  recourse  to  share  tenancy  on  the  lands  of  the  owners  of  large 
estates. 

The  boyards  encouraged  such  return  to  this  method  of  tenure, 
because  otherwise  their  lands  would  have  remained  untilled  there 
being  in  existence  no  class  of  agricultural  labourers  properly  so 
called. 

Thus  then,  immediately  after  the  emancipation  of  1864,  the 
peasants  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  landowner  for  money,  land  and 
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pasturage,  just  as  the  landowner  had  to  go  to  the  peasants  for  lab- 
our to  till  his  fields.  vShare  tenancies  were  continued  as  before 
the  reform,  founded  however  on  verbal  or  written  contracts  which 
assumed  that  the  parties  were  contracting  on  equal  terms.  These 
agreements  could  not  be  left  under  customary  law,  as  the  relations 
in  respect  to  the  farm  work  between  the  peasant  and  the  large  farmer 
were  of  a  kind  requiring  special  legislation,  particularly  because  the 
large  farmer  had  need  of  a  rapid  and  summary  procedure  in  the  event 
of  the  peasants   not  fulfilling  their   obligations. 

§   2.  RBI.ATION  BETWEEN  PEASANTS  AND  I^ANDOWNERS 
AFTER  THE  EMANCIPATION   OF   THE  SERFS. 

Following  on  a  year  of  drought  in  which  the  peasants  suffered 
from  famine,  the  large  owners  made  a  request  for  this  special  legis- 
lation, in  virtue  of  which  they  could  come  to  the  help  of  the  peas- 
ants with  land,  cereals,  money,  in  exchange  for  labour  given.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  Farm  Agreements  lyaw  of  1866. 

This  law  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  re-establishment 
of  serfdom  in  a  weakened  form,  seeing  that  it  placed  the  peasants 
once  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  large  owner,  even  providing  penal 
clauses  in  that  sense.  On  the  peasant  failing  to  come  to  work,  the 
law  provided  that  he  might  be  forced  to  do  so  manu  militari,  after 
judgment  being  given  by  the  mayor.  The  jDro visions  of  this  Dra- 
conian law  gave  rise  to  numerous  abuses,  recalling  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  period  of  serfdom.  The  peasant  quickly  relapsed  into  total 
dependence  on  the  large  farmer ;  the  debts  he  made  could  only  be 
extinguished  by  contracting  new  ones  ;  as  he  had  no  pasturage  and 
only  land  of  very  limited  extent,  as  his  economic  position  was  pre- 
carious and  he  had  only  a  scanty  education,  the  agreements  more 
and  more  took  a  form  favourable  to  the  large  farmer  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  peasant. 

The  government  of  1872,  alarmed  at  the  intolerable  situation 
thus  created  in  the  country  districts,  decided  to  amend  the  law  and 
render  it  less  harsh.  The  new  law  as  it  issued  from  ParHament 
proved  even  harsher  than  the  old  one  ;  the  provisions  relating  to 
compulsion  by  military  force  became  even  more  strict ;  the  peasant 
might  be  brought  back  from  any  distance  and  compelled  to  work. 
The  law  contained  a  clause  making  the  peasants  jointly  and  severally 
liable,  but  it  contained  no  provision  obliging  the  landowners  to  keep 
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to  their  undertakings  in  regard  to  the  peasants  ;  they  might  do  as 
they  pleased. 

No  progress  was  made  till  the  law  of  1882.  The  provisions 
of  this  were  clearer  and  more  precise.  The  more  severe  measures, 
the  compulsion  by  military  force  and  the  clause  relating  to  joint  li- 
ability were  suppressed.  Agreements  could  only  be  made  for  work 
actually  agricultural  in  nature,  and  only  for  a  year.  Two  days  a 
week,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  peasants  were  to  keep  for  themselves. 
On  those  days  they  could  not  be  called  upon  to  work  on  the  land  of 
the  large  farmer.  If  the  peasant  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements, 
distress  may  be  levied  on  his  goods  or  he  may  be  "admonished  by  the 
mayor  to  work  ".  This  admonition  generally  meant  personal  deten- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  by  which  the  deduction  of 
the  tithe  could  not  be  delayed  beyond  a  certain  date  after  the  harvest 
was  favourable  to  the  peasants. 

Other  provisions  in  their  favour  relating  to  the  method  of  draw- 
ing up  letting  agreements  for  pasturage,  to  prohibition  of  gifts  in 
kind,  etc.,  remained  a  dead  letter. 

As  regards  the  obligations  of  the  landowners  in  respect  to  the 
peasants,  the  law  again  did  not  provide  any  penalty  in  case  of  non- 
observance. 

This  law  with  the  amendments  made  in  1893  remained  in  force 
up  to  1907,  when  the  peasant  revolt  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
a  more  radical  agrarian  policy. 

§  3.  Share  tenancy  under  the  i^aw  of  1908. 

The  action  of  historical  causes  along  with  the  working  of  the 
laws  above  described  have  brought  about  agrarian  relations  of  vary- 
ing kinds  between  landowners  and  peasants. 

Thus  in  Moldavia  the  business  capital  brought  in  by  the  foreign 
element  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasants,  who  were  without 
implements  or  live  stock,  served  to  encourage  money  contracts.  The 
villagers  received  mone}^  during  the  winter,  the  time  when  food  is 
scarce,  and  in  return  undertook  to  work  during  the  agricultural  sea- 
son. With  the  help  of  the  money  they  rented  parcels  of  land  or  pas- 
turage, or  more  often  in  exchange  for  an  undertaking  to  come  and 
work  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  large  farmer. 

In  Wallachia  and  Oltenia,  where  the  peasants  were  in  a  better 
economic  position,   because  they  possessed  implements  and    stock, 

5  -—  Ec.  ing. 
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a  development  of  share  tenancy  was  possible,  under  two  forms.  The 
first  consisted  in  a  partnership  purpose  for  the  of  cultivation  between 
the  landowner  and  the  peasant  cultivator.  The  share  brought  by  the 
owner  was  the  land  ;  sometimes  he  also  provided  the  peasants  with 
the  more  complicated  and  costly  machinery,  such  as  seed  drills, 
harvesters  or  threshing  machines,  which  they  could  not  procure  for 
themselves.  The  contribution  of  the  peasants  was  their  work,  from 
the  ploughing  to  the  carrying  of  the  harvested  crops  to  the  barns. 
All  this  work  was  accomplished  by  the  peasant  with  his  own  draught 
animals  and   his    own  tools. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  before  the  agrarian  reform  now  in  pro- 
gress, the  large  estates,  though  they  embraced  half  the  cultivated 
area,  did  not  possess  one-tenth  of  the  farm  equipment  of  the  country 
(carts,  waggons,  etc.).  In  other  words,  the  farming  of  the  large  es- 
tates was  done  not  only  by  the  actual  labour  of  the  peasants  but 
with  their  farm  implements. 

In  the  system  of  share  tenancy  the  peasant  usually  supplies 
the  seed,  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  crops,  as  for  example  maize. 
Frequently  the  owners,  so  as  ensure  a  crop  of  the  best  quality,  them- 
selves suppHed  the  seed  or  insisted  on  choosing  the  seed  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  peasants.  This  was  done  particularly  for  wheat,  a  crop 
which,  moreover,  the  landowners  usually  reserved  for  direct  culti- 
vation  instead    of   having   it   cultivated   indirectly. 

Under  share  tenanc}^  the  produce  is  usually  divided  equally. 
There  are  however  districts  where  the  share,  either  of  the  owner 
or  of  the  cultivator,  is  larger.  The  density  of  the  population  and 
the  greater  or  less  demand  for  land  account  for  these  variations. 

When  the  owner  supplies  the  seed,  he  deducts  the  quantity 
advanced  from  the  crop  gathered  or  from  the  cultivator's  share,  as 
may  be  agreed.  This  form  of  share  tenancy,  which  is  practised, 
as  we  shall  see,  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  Rumania  at  the  present  day, 
represents  a  collaboration  between  the  landowner  and  the  cultivator, 
a  collaboration  useful  to  both  parties  and  likely  to  induce  the  share 
tenant  gradually  to  adopt  more  and  more  scientific  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. In  fact  the  owner  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  tillage  is 
carried  out  under  good  conditions,  that  the  seed  is  of  good  quahty 
and  that  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  growing  crops. 

Before  1908  there  was  in  existence  in  Rumania  another  form  of 
share  tenancy  unfavourable  to  the  peasantry,  namely  the  tithe  per 
area.     By  this  system  there  was  no  division  of  the  harvest  on  a  com- 
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mon  area,  but  the  two  parties  divided  between  them  at  the  time  of 
making  the  agreement  the  area  to  be  cultivated.  In  other  words 
the  cultivator  received  a  certain  extent  of  land  which  he  had  the 
right  to  cultivate  for  himself,  linked  with  the  obligation  to  do  all 
necessary  work  on  another  piece,  equal,  smaller  or  larger  according 
to  the  agreement,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  landowner.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  landowner  kept  the  better  lands 
for  himself  and  exacted  from  the  peasant  the  best  possible  cultivation 
at  the  right  time  ;  he  selected  his  own  seed,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  wa>  the  peasant  cultivated  the  piece  of  land  granted  in  exchange. 
Tillage  on  the  fields  cultivated  by  the  peasant  was  often  done  after 
delay  and  under  the  worst  conditions.  There  was  no  collaboration 
between  owner  and  peasant  and  they  had  no  community  of 
interests. 

The  agreements  between  landowners  and  peasants  were  much 
more  complicated  than  appears  from  the  outUne  given  here  of  the 
two  types  of  share  tenancy.  Every  agreement  contained  provisions 
regarding  money  loans,  the  use  of  pasture,  the  supply  of  various  kinds 
of  produce  other  than  those  gathered  on  the  cultivated  land,  the  ren- 
dering of  service,  etc.  The  one  anxiety  of  the  owners  was  to  ensure 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  not  by  the  employment  of  capital  nor  by 
the  application  of  scientific  methods,  involving  some  technical 
training,  so  much  as  by  the  employment  under  conditions  advantageous 
to  the  themselves  of  the  physical  toil,  the  cattle  and  the  implements 
of  the  peasants. 

Abuses  were  frequent  and  practised  on  a  very  large  scale,  by 
the  owners  themselves  and  by  the  agents  to  whom  the  land  was  farmed 
out.  These  agents  were  usually  drawn  from  a  class  having  no  agri- 
cultural training  and  quite  unscrupulous.  Mistakes  were  often  made 
in  the  surveying  to  the  detriment  of  the  peasant ;  there  was  delay 
in  the  sharing  of  the  crops,  which  was  not  carried  out  until  the  peasants 
had  bound  themselves  by  new  agreements  for  the  coming  season  ; 
the  large  farms  had  no  proper  book-keeping  system,  so  that  the  true 
position  of  the  peasant  cultivator  was  never  clear.  Very  often  this 
position  became  more  and  more  involved  and  entangled,  while  debts 
kept  piling  up  all  the  time.  So  as  ensure  the  maintenance  of  condi- 
tions favourable  to  themselves,  the  owners  and  agents  from  time  to 
time  made  no  agreements  with  the  peasantry,  but  brought  in  foreign 
labour  from  adjoining  countries  instead.  This  cost  more,  but  it 
enabled  them  to  have  the  peasantry  of  their  own  lands  on  their  own 
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terms.  The  Farm  Agreements  Law  then  in  force  had  no  other  object, 
as  the  former  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  D.  A.  Stourza,  said  to  the  Par- 
liament, than  "  to   ensure   the   necessar>^   labour   to   the   owners  ". 

The  provisions  of  the  law  that  might  have  favoured  the  peasants 
remained  inoperative,  since  there  was  no  administrative  body  to 
see  to  their  appHcation. 

This  system  threatened  to  react  disastrously  on  the  position  of 
the  peasantry.  Foreigners  were  coming  in  as  agents  in  the  north 
of  Roumania,  obtaining  control  of  areas  amounting  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hectares  and  forming  the  famous  agents'  trusts  which  imposed 
on  the  peasantry  conditions  of  cultivation  even  more  burdensome 
as  all  semblance  of  competition  disappeared. 

These  circumstances  brought  about  the  peasant  revolts  of  1907. 
After  these  disturbances  were  put  down,  a  series  of  laws  was  passed, 
intended  to  improve  land  tenure  relations  and  to  give  a  more 
effective  protection  to  the  peasant  cultivators. 

One  of  these  laws,  the  Farm  Agreements  Law  passed  in  1908, 
regulated  afresh  the  agreements  between  owner  and  peasants  as  to 
labour,  rent-paying  tenancies  and  share  tenancies.  This  law  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Rumanian  agrarian  policy,  characterized 
by  the  active  intervention  of  the  State  in  favour  of  the  peasant 
class.  The  Law  of  1908  on  Farm  Agreements  includes  clauses  intended 
for  their  protection  in  regard  to  the  surveying  of  the  land  assigned 
to  the  peasants,  to  their  regular  payment,  and  to  the  sharing  of  the 
crop.  The  letting  agreement,  whether  the  tenancy  was  a  rent-paying 
or  a  produce-sharing  one,  became  a  public  contract,  which  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  communal  authorities.  The  Law  provided  for 
the  formation  of  common  grazing  lands,  and  set  up  for  purposes 
of  administration  both  departmental  organizations  and  a  central 
body  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  Lands.  These 
bodies  fixed  for  periods  of  five  years  the  minimum  payment  for  the 
peasant's  labour,  the  maximum  scale  for  land  rented  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  produce  was  to  be  shared.  These  rates  were  fixed 
district  by  district, by  consultation  between  the  delegates  of  both  owners 
and  peasants  in  the  special  departmental  committees.  From  the 
point  of  view  from  which  this  article  is  written,  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  Law  of  1908  on  Farm  Agreements  was  the  abolition 
of  the  system  described  above  whereby  the  peasant  cultivated  a 
certain  portion  of  land  for  the  owner  and  a  certain  portion  for 
himself. 
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Thus  the  only  form  of  share  tenancy  maintained  in  Rumania 
after  1908  was  that  of  cultivation  on  the  basis  of  sharing  the  produce, 
that  is,  the  division  of  the  harvest  which  results  from  the  joint  under- 
taking of  the  peasant  and  the  owner. 

The  fact  however  cannot  be  ignored  that  means  were  found  of 
evading  the  Law  by  means  of  twofold  contracts,  one  engaging  the 
labour  and  the  other  renting  the  land;  a  good  law  cannot,  even  if 
conscientiously  applied  as  this  one  has  been,  easil}^  do  away  with 
practices  which  have  long  been  customary. 

§  4.   The    AGRARIAN    REFORM    OF    I919    AND    ITS    EFFECTS 
ON    SHARE    TENANCY. 

The  legislative  measures  hitherto  mentioned  did  not  fully  achieve 
the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  owners  and  the  peas- 
ants nor  that  of  the  basis  of  the  agreements  for  rent-paying  or  pro- 
duce-sharing tenancies.  The  claims  of  the  peasants  went  further. 
They  aspired  to  become  owners  within  a  time  shorter  than  was  pos- 
sible under  the  arrangements  made  by  the  reform  of  1908  for  pur- 
chase and  parcelling  out  of  the  large  estates.  One  important  polit- 
ical party  included  in  its  programme  in  1913  the  need  for  expro- 
priating a  considerable  part  of  the  large  estates  in  favour  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  aims  of  this  party  were  directed  towards  accomplish- 
ing the  development  of  the  middle  class  which  had  begun  in  the  Ruman- 
ian lands  in  the  last  century,  towards  doing  away  with  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  feudal  relations  existing  between  the  owners  and  the 
peasants,  thus  rendering  the  share  tenancy  system  unnecessary ,  and 
liberating  the  peasants  altogether  from  all  dependence  on  the  large 
landowners. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  radical  reform  was  hastened  by  the 
upheaval  occasioned  by  the  war  for  national  unity. 

The  need  of  encouraging  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  peasants, 
led  the  King  to  decide,  while  at  the  front  himself,  to  promise  them  an 
increased  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  The  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  Roumanian  culture  helped  to  diffuse  this  idea, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  closer  national  solidarity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  revolutionary  happenings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rumania  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  passing  of  this 
idea  into  action. 

Bessarabia,  now  united  to  Rumania,  had  accomplished  this  re- 
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form  by  means  of  a  revolution  even  before  its  union  with  the  mother 
country. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  1917  has  so  amended  the  Consti- 
tution as  to  make  possible  expropriation  for  reasons  of  pubUc  utility. 
The  laws  that  followed,  between  1919  and  1921,  have  resulted  in  the 
passing  into  peasant  ownership  of  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  large 
estates,  and  that  not  only  in  the  former  Rumania,  but  also  in  the 
other  Rumanian  provinces  joined  lately  to  the  mother  country. 
This  radical  reform  which  has  been  consistently  carried  out  for  the 
last  four  years  is  now  almost  accomplished.  Rumania  has  become 
a   country   in   which   peasant    ownership  predominates. 

A  consequence  of  this  great  change  was  to  render  superfluous 
the  protection  granted  by  the  State  to  the  peasantry  in  accordance 
with  the  earlier  laws  on  farm  agreements.  The  peasant  class  acquired 
independence  in  respect  to  the  large  owners.  The  material  posi- 
tion improved  noticeably  during  these  last  years.  The  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  apply  the  Farm  Agreements  lyaw  of  1908,  the  central 
body  entrusted  with  its  application  was  dissolved,  and  the  Law, 
although  not  formally  repealed,  fell  more  and  more  into  desuetude. 

Share  tenancy  however  did  not  disappear  ;  it  is  on  the  contrary' 
to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Rumania,  even  in  the  provinces  where 
the  system  was  only  known  before  in  a  limited  degree.  Its  wider 
diffusion  is  partly  due  to  the  depreciation  and  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  money,  peasants  preferring  a  share  tenancy  agreement,  with  an 
assured  outlook,  to  money  payments.  Time  is  required  for  the  large 
owners  to  organize  on  their  diminished  estates  farming  operations 
with  machines  and  farm  labourers.  There  is  no  class  of  farm  labour- 
ers in  Rumania  ;  in  consequence  the  large  owners  are  still  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  share  tenancy  system,  which,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  already  explained,  is  adopted  even  in  the  provinces 
where  previously  a  system  of  direct  farming  by  the  owner  had  been 
the  practice,  as  for  example  in  Transylvania. 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  is  that  share  tenancy  is  practised 
at  present  not  only  between  peasants  and  large  owners,  but  be- 
tween the  peasants  themselves.  In  fact  agrarian  reform,  planned 
first  and  foremost  in  view  of  social  needs,  has  resulted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  a  large  number  of  ex-soldiers  who  cannot  work  it 
to  its  full  extent.  On  the  other  hand  many  peasants  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  land  in  full  ownership  were  cultivating  on  the  estates  of 
the  landowners  large  areas  which  they  can  now  no  longer  hold.     Ac- 
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cordingly  they  offer  their  services  on  a  produce-sharing  basis  to  those 
who  cannot  manage  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  land  allotted  to 
them.  The  agrarian  reform,  under  which  the  division  of  land  has 
been  carried  out  on  so  large  a  scale,  has  not  abolished  share  tenancy, 
which  is  found  today  in  all  districts  of  Rumania. 


§  5.  Share  tenancy  in  1922. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  Lands  undertook  in 
1922  an  enquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  the  different  land  systems 
are  practised  at  the  present  time  in  Rumania  and  their  conditions. 
From  the  information  received  and  the  replies  given  to  the  questions 
sent  out  to  the  different  departmental  agricultural  services  it  appears 
that  the  actual  position  of  share  tenancy  is  as  follows  : 

Share  tenancy  is  in  existence  in  the  whole  country  ;  in  former 
Rumania,  without  exception  ;  in  Transylvania,  except  in  a  single 
department ;  in  Bessarabia  and  in  Bukowina,  except  in  two  depart- 
ments. 

The  extent  of  lands  cultivated  on  a  share  tenancy  basis  is  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures  of  this  table  have  not  been  col- 
lected as  the  result  of  an  exact  return.  They  are  not,  however, 
far  from  the  truth  and  must  be  lower  than  the  actual  figures. 

Area   under 
cultivation 

hectares 

Moldavia 1,293,164 

Muntenia 2,322,924 

Oltenia 905,844 

Dobrudja 783,891 

Bessarabia      2,466,785 

Bukowina       233,093 

Transylvania 2,332,588 

Rumania    .   .    .     10,338,289     1,146,867  ii.o 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  share  tenancy  is  most  widely 
spread  in  Muntenia  where  even  before  the  agrarian  reform  it  was 
the  predominant  form  of  land-holding.  In  that  province  it  represents 
478,932  hectares  or  20.6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land.     In  Mol- 


Area  of  land 

cultivated  on  basis 

of  share  tenancy 

Percentage  of 
cultivated   area 

hectares 

76,742 
478,932 

20.6 

54439 

4.7 

37,070 

88,580 

28,697 

382,407 

4-7 

3-5 

12.3 

16.3 
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davia  the  area  cultivated  in  share  tenancy  is  proportionately  much 
smaller,  5.9  per  cent.  ;  the  system  was  not  in  vogue  there  before 
the  agrarian  reform.  In  Dobrudja,  where  estates  of  medium  size 
predominate,  share  tenancy  is  not  much  in  use  ;  the  percentage  is 
4.7.  The  agrarian  reform  has  brought  about  a  considerable  reduction 
in  share  tenancy  in  Oltenia  where  the  peasants  as  well  as  the  owners 
have  promptly  organized  their  separate  farms  without  applying  to 
each  other. 

In  Transylvania  share  tenancy  is  fairly  widespread,  the  agrar- 
ian reform  not  being  completed  in  that  province  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  small  province  of  Bukowina.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bessarabia  has  the  lowest  proportion,  3.5  per  cent.  This  percentage 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  agrarian  reform  has  there  been 
put  into  force  by  a  very  radical  special  law,  every  large  estate  being 
reduced  to  100  hectares. 

In  relation  to  the  total  area  cultivated  in  Rumania,  the  share 
tenancy  system  is  represented  by  11  per  cent,  or  1,146,867  hectares. 

An  extent  equal  to  half  this  area  is  cultivated  by  the  system  of 
yearly  tenancies  for  a  money  rent,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
but  is  found  in  Rumania  closely  linked  with  the  share  tenancy  sys- 
tem. The  remainder  of  the  area  is  directly  farmed  and  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  small  and  medium  sized  peasant  holdings. 

The  share  tenancy  to  which  the  above  figures  relate  represents 
the  system  in  which  the  crop  is  divided  in  a  proportion  fixed  by  agree- 
ment. In  several  departments  however  the  reappearance  of  share 
tenancy  by  area  is  noticeable,  a  S3^stem  which  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
liibit,  since  the  Farm  Agreements  Law  has  fallen  into  disuse  and  the 
bodies  charged  with  its  execution  no  .longer  exist.  It  is  found  in 
three  departments  of  Moldavia,  in  four  departments  of  Bukowina, 
in  two  departments  of  Muntenia,  and  in  one  department  of  Bessa- 
rabia. On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  Transylvania, 
Oltenia  and  Dobrudja.  It  has  been  impossible  to  show  in  the  fig- 
ures given  above  the  extent  covered  by  this  form,  but  considering 
the  small  number  of  departments  from  which  it  is  reported,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  represented   by  not   more  than   i   per  cent. 

Share  tenancy  based  on  the  division  of  the  produce  is  the  form 
which  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent.  According  to  this  system  the 
agreement  as  to  the  cultivation  is  made  between  the  landowners 
and  the  cultivators  one,  two  or  three  months  before  the  beginning 
of  the  tillage.    Hence  for  autumn  sowings  the  agreement  is  made  in 
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July  or  August,  and  for  the  spring  sowings  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
The  contract  only  holds  for  a  year,  but  can  be  renewed. 

The  area  changes  from  year  to  year,  and  often  the  part  which 
was  cultivated  in  root  crops  is  retained  by  the  landowner,  so  as  to  be 
cultivated  in  cereals  under  the  system  of  direct  farming.  The  most 
important  conditions  of  the  agreement  concern  the  contribution  made 
by  the  tw^o  parties  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  crops  are  shared. 
These  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  cultivators  where  popula- 
tion is  scarce,  as  in  Dobrudja  and  in  the  plains  ;  they  are  less  so  in 
the  hill  regions  where  population  is  dense.  In  the  districts  devastated 
by  the  War,  where  the  equipment  is  poor  or  where  the  farm  buildings 
have  suffered,  the  proportions  in  which  the  crops  are  shared  are  also 
favourable  to  the  tenant. 

The  most  usual  and  most  widely  adopted  plan  is  that  of  shar- 
ing by  equal  division.  The  seed  is  kept  by  the  party  orginally  fur- 
nishing it.  By  this  agreement  the  owner  contributes  the  land  and 
the  peasant  supplies  the  work  from  his  own  resources.  In  Dobru- 
dja there  are  districts  where  the  owner  only  takes  a  third  of  the  crop 
and  sometimes  even  the  quarter,  the  peasant  being  obliged  to  clean 
the  lands  left  untilled  during  the  war.  The  owner  only  takes  half 
the  crop  when  he  supplies    the    live    stock    and    the    implements. 

Similarly  in  Bukowina  the  conditions  of  the  share  tenancy  are 
favourable  to  the  cultivator,  the  owner  taking  one  third  of  the  crop 
when  he  provides  the  land  only  and  the  half  when  he  hands  over  the 
land  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  rest  of  the  cultivation  being  left 
to  the  peasant. 

In  the  other  provinces  the  landowner  takes  a  third,  two  fifths  or 
a  half  of  the  crop,  if  he  only  contribute  the  land,  and  half,  two 
thirds  or  three  fifths  when  he  gives  the  land  ploughed,  or  ploughed 
and  sown.  Cases  are  however  reported  where  the  landowner  while 
contributing  only  the  land  takes  three  fifths  of  the  crop  (depart- 
ments of  Ramaic-Sarat)  or  even  two  thirds,  as  in  the  departments 
of  Odorhei,  in  Transylvania,  where  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  land. 

The  conditions  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  cultivation.  For 
crops  which  have  to  be  cleaned  twice,  those  which  require  special 
attention,  and  extra  work,  and  those  which  leave  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  for  the  next  crop,  the  conditions  are  more  advantageous 
to  the  cultivators  ;  for  cereals  the  conditions  favour  the  landowners. 

As  a  general  rule  the  value  of  the  work  done  on  one  hectare  sown 
corresponds  to  the  rent  at  which  the  land  would  be  let  per  hectare. 
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Very  often  however  the  figures  that  represent  the  rent  and  which 
vary  today  between  300  and  1000  lei  per  hectare  fall  below  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  cultivator,  reckoned  in  accordance  with 
the  average  rates  of  pay  of  the  locality.  In  other  words  the  share 
tenancy  still  represents  a  system  of  cultivation  favourable  to  the 
landowner  even  when  it  is  on  a  half  and  half  basis,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  still  more  so  as  that  proportion  increases.  This  is  the  explan- 
ation of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  system  has  been  maintained 
after  the  agrarian  reform  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  large 
estates. 

Share  tenancy  agreements  are  concluded  today  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  between  owners  of  large  and  small  estates  and  peasant 
cultivators.  In  most  departments  the  peasants  make  similar  agree- 
ments among  themselves.  The  peasant  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  cannot  cultivate  his  own  land  or  who  in  consequence  of  the 
agrarian  reform  has  had  land  allotted  to  him  for  which  he  has  not 
the  proper  equipment,  but  which  he  does  not  wish  to  give  up,  offers 
it  on  a  share  tenancy  basis  to  another  villager.  There  are  districts 
where  such  agreements  are  only  made  between  peasants. 

The  lyaw  of  1908  regulating  all  the  engagements  between  peasants 
and  landowners  aimed  at  protecting  the  villagers  and  securing  them 
against  the  burdensome  conditions  that  might  be  laid  on  them.  The 
radical  agrarian  reform  carried  through  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years  makes  this  protection  unnecessary.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  I^aw  of  1908  has  fallen  out  of  use,  without  being  formall}' 
repealed.  According  to  the  law  the  contracts  had  to  be  made  in 
writing  at  the  communal  offices  ;  at  the  present  time  the  greater 
•part  of  these  agreements  are  made  verbally.  The  scales  fixing 
rents  and  contract  conditions  for  the  districts  have  not  been  renewed. 
The  conditions  and  the  disputes  between  the  parties  resulting  from 
them  are  thus  regulated  by  customary  law. 

The  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  have  markedly  improved 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  Their  independence  in  relation 
to  the  large  landowners  is  in  a  measure  assured  by  the  distribution 
of  lands  that  has  been  made  to  them,  as  they  are  thus  secured  against 
the  burdensome  conditions  which  had  made  necessary  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  Their  position  has  completely  changed;  among 
the  groups  of  manual  workers  the  peasants  have  the  best  position 
and  the  most  security.  In  share  tenancy  agreements  it  is  they 
who    most    usually  dictate    the    conditions. 
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To  sum  up :  Rumanian  share  tenancy  has  its  origin  in  the 
state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  peasants  were  in  respect  to  the  land- 
owners. It  cannot  be  studied  as  a  separate  phenomenon,  but  in 
connection  with  the  agrarian  conditions  which  have  supervened  on 
the  aboHtion  of  serfdom.  Share  tenancy  was  a  form  of  farming 
ensuring  to  the  owners  the  tillage  of  their  lands  and  of  their  "  lati- 
fundia  "  before  the  agrarian  reform,  at  the  same  time  ensuring  to 
the  peasants  the  possibility  of  working  and  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
In  this  relation  of  mutual  dependence,  the  peasant  represented  the 
weaker  factor,  the  one  compelled  to  accept  all  conditions.  Numer- 
ous as  they  were  and  in  dire  need  of  land,  the  peasants  were  forced 
to  bow  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  land  owners,  who  if  one 
peasant  would  not  come  to  terms  could  immediately  find  another, 
or  could  leave  a  part  of  his  land  waste,  or  could  call  in  foreign  labour. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  State  inaugurated  in  1908  an 
agrarian  policy  of  protection  for  the  peasant  class  and  of  regulation 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  a  policy  which  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
agrarian  reform  based  on  the  expropriation  carried  out  in  the  last 
four  years. 

Cultivation  by  share  tenancy  has  stood  for  an  important  phase 
in  the  development  of  Rumanian  agriculture.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  tenure,  it  represents  the  transition  between  the  state  of 
serfdom  and  the  complete  system  of  independent  farming.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  art  of  agriculture  it  has  been  a  factor  in  pro- 
gress, when  the  owner  has  interested  himself  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  land  and  has  seen  to  it  that  the  peasants  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  technical  knowledge.  A  number  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments adopted  during  recent  years  have  been  adopted  by  the  peas- 
ants as  the  outcome  of  the  collaboration  between  the  peasant  and 
the  large  agriculturist,  such  for  instance  as  the  steel  plough  and  har- 
row, harvesting  and  threshing  by  machinery,  grading  machinery, 
and  prophylactic  treatment  of  seeds.  The  large  agriculturist  has 
not  always  been  the  landowner  but  often  a  tenant  who  takes  up  the 
land  in  the  place  of   an   absentee  owner. 

The  agrarian  reform  has  transferred  to  peasant  ownership  the 
greater  part  of  the  cultivable  land,  and  has  thus  modified  the  situa- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  share  tenancy.    This  method    of  cultivation 
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has  however  not  disappeared,  for  it  is  still  advantageous  to  the  two 
parties,  as  well  as  to  the  landowners,  who  cannot  count  on  a  class  of 
agricultural  labourers,  but  only  on  peasants  capable  of  more  work 
than  is  required  on  their  own  lands.  The  regulation  of  the  sharing 
of  the  produce  is  no  longer  necessary  today  when  the  small  occupying 
ownership  is  predominant  and  the  agreements  are  regulated  by  custom- 
ary law. 

The  general  tendency  is  to  restrict  share  tenancy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  peasant  farming  becomes  more  intensive,  the  villagers 
will  be  able  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  more  remunerative 
crops,  such  as  beetroot,  oil-yielding  plants,  vegetables,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  the  more  the  large  estates,  within  their  present  day  limits, 
adopt  scientific  methods  and  work  on  business  lines,  the  more  they 
will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  direct  farming  with  labourers 
supplied  from  the  surplus  rural  population.  An  intensive  cultiva- 
tion requires  individual  management  and  complete  freedom  of  ini- 
tiative, and  these  cannot  be  had  with  a  share  tenancy  system. 

C.   JONBSCU  SiSESTI. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


LAND  settlement  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  among  the  factors 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  rapid  transformation 
of  the  earlier  neglected  and  poverty-stricken  Vice-regency  into  the 
wealthy  agricultural  and  stockbreeding  country  which  contributes 
so  largely  to  the  food  supplies  of  the  world. 

The  proof  of  such  influence  lies  in  the  greater  densit}^  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  progressive  development  of  agriculture,  the  increased 
public  and  private  wealth  and  the  higher  standard  of  living  notice- 
able in  those  regions  where  land  settlement  1ms  been  in  operation 
for  a  longer  period. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  the  Republic,  the  population  of 
which  has  risen  from  1,877,490  inhabitants  in  1869  to  the  present 
figure  of  approximately  9,000,000,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  settle- 
ment of  the  land,  itself  the  first  reason  and  the  permanent  motive 
of  that  influx  of  emigrants  and  capital  from  Europe,  which  dates 
from  the  middle  of  last  century.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  the 
history  of  land  settlement  in  the  Argentine  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  the  immigration  movement. 

It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  immense  size  of 
the  country  which,  containing,  as  it  does,  nearly  three  million  square 
kilometres  of  rich  and  productive  land,  greatly  varying  in  climatic 
conditions  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  known 
crops,  was  almost  uninhabited  and  undeveloped  at  the  moment  when 
Europe  was  beginning  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of  the  great  density 
of  its  population. 

The  combination  of  these  circumstances  brought  about  the  set- 
tlement of  the  fertile  plains  of  Argentina  by  the  energy  of  European 
immigrants  and  in  this  way  the  vital  problems  of  both  continents 
found  solution. 
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The  first  attempts  at  land  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  world 
date  from  a  very  remote  period.  They  were,  in  fact,  contemporary 
with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  methods  followed  by  the  conquerors 
in  founding  villages,  namely  the  distribution  of  the  lands  and  deter- 
mination of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  put,  indicate  an  intention 
to  divide  up  the  land  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  also  founded  some  colonies,  like  the  "  Chubut  "  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  that  name  (founded  in  1563  and  destroyed  by  the  Indian 
tribe  Tehuelches),  which  were  forts  for  protecting  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages marked  out  by  the  conquerors. 

But  the  policy  of  closed  doors  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  Spanish  possessions  in  America  did  not  allow  of 
the  bringing  in  of  immigrants  from  the  other  European  countries 
and  constituted  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  settlement.  It  is  thus 
noticeable  that  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Spanish  rule  in  South 
America  there  was  no  agriculture  other  than  the  scanty  and  element- 
ary agriculture  practised  by  Indians  brought  by  the  Jesuit  missions 
from  the  north  of  the  country. 

Land  settlement  was  first  adopted  as  a  Government  policy  short- 
ly after  the  country  became  independent,  and  so  great  was  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  the  statesmen  of  the  new  regime  that 
though  they  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  work  of  government  and 
all  their  attention  was  required  for  the  consolidation  of  liberty,  not 
to  speak  of  the  fact  that  armies  were  threatening  their  frontiers,  the 
problem  of  population  and  the  cultivation  of  untilled  lands  already 
occupied  their  attention.  This  w^as  the  origin  of  the  Government 
Decree  of  3  September  1812  from  which  the  following  provisions  are 
transcribed  embodying  the  ideas  and  schemes  of  these  pioneers  : 

"  The  Government  decrees  that,  since  population  is  essential 
to  industry  and  the  basis  of  the  wellbeing  of  States,  and  since  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  it  in  every  possible  way  in  these  territories  : 
"I.  It  offers  its  immediate  protection  to  persons  of  all  na- 
tions and  to  their  families  desiring  to  make  their  home  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State,  ensuring  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  man  in  society,  provided  that  they  do  not  disturb  the  public  peace 
and  that  they  respect  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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"2.  To  foreigners  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  sufficient  land  will  be  granted  and  help  wiU  be 
given  in  the  equipment  of  their  farms,  while  in  disposing  of  their 
produce  they  will  have  the  same  rights  as  the  natives  of  the  country  ". 

This  measure,  inspired  by  Rivadavia,  is,  according  to  Andres 
lyamas,  the  first  step  taken  in  South  America  to  stimulate  immigra- 
tion. 

The  wise  provisions  of  this  Decree  did  not  however  have  the  re- 
sult anticipated.  The  time  was  not  propitious  to  the  development 
of  agricultural  activity  on  a  large  scale  and  even  less  to  industrial 
development.  The  country  did  not  offer  security  either  to  capital 
or  for  the  very  lives  of  those  who  might  cultivate  the  soil,  since  the 
Indians  whose  rude  settlements  were  not  far  distant  from  Buenos 
Aires  resented  being  driven  out  of  the  lands  that  had  been  theirs,  and 
were  a  perpetual  danger  to  those  who  ventured  to  build  their  homes 
outside  the  shelter  of  the  towns.  Moreover  the  Government  did  not 
in  itself  afford  any  guarantee,  as  not  only  were  its  revenues  and  mat- 
erial resources  very  scanty,  but  its  very  existence  was  scarcely 
assured  ;  it  was  in  short  a  period  of  transition,  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainties  and   difficulties. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  period  from  1812  to  1828  there  were  no 
great  advances  in  land  settlement,  although  the  successive  Govern- 
ments during  those  years  gave  much  attention  to  this  important  ques- 
tion and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  War  of  Independence  continued 
to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  country,  pursued  a  progressive  and 
consistent  policy  of  enlarging  the  zone  of  lands  which  it  was  possible 
to  cultivate,  taking  them  gradually  but  forcibly  from  the  Indians  who 
occupied  them.  As  the  lands  so  acquired  were  occupied,  they  were 
apportioned  in  the  first  instance  among  discharged  soldiers  and  persons 
who  assisted  in  the  expeditions  for  frontier  expansion,  as  was  provided 
by  the  Government  Decree  of  22  July  1817. 

It  was  however  in  this  period  that  liberal  measures  began  to  be 
taken  for  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  public  lands.  The 
first  legislative  resolution  on  this  matter  was  voted  on  5  October  1819, 
and  on  this  followed  a  lyaw  on  the  granting  of  lands,  dated  18  Feb- 
ruary 1 82 1. 

About  this  time  the  influence  of  Rivadavia  in  the  Government 
began  to  make  itself  felt  again,  and  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  series 
of  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  European  immigration.  It 
was  clear  to  that  statesman  that  for  the  settlement  of  the  Argentine 
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lands  reliance  could  only  be  placed  on  the  European  cultivator.  He 
was  in  office  at  the  time  in  the  administration  of  General  Rodriguez 
and  from  that  position  recommended  and  ensured  the  passing  by 
the  Legislature  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  the  Law  of  2  August  of  182 1, 
which  "  authorized  the  Government  to  arrange  for  the  transport  of 
industrious  families  to  increase  the  population  ",  and  binding  himself 
to  put  his  scheme  into  practice,  he  spared  no  pains  to  carry  it  out. 

In  regard  to  this  Lamas  says  in  the  preface  which  he  wrote  in 
1889  for  Don  Adolf o  Peyret's  book  on  the  Argentine  Colonies  : 

"  In  order  to  increase  the  funds  required  for  this  work  the  Law 
of  19  August  1822  set  aside,  out  of  the  loan  previously  obtained,  three 
millions  of  pesos,  which  it  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  foundation 
of  villages  on  the  new  frontier  and  of  three  towns  on  the  coast  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  village  of  Patagones. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  law,  the  Government  au- 
thorized on  24  November  1823  negotiations  in  Europe,  through  agents 
nominated  in  the  different  countries,  for  the  transport  of  twelve 
hundred  families  intended  for  the  new  city  which  was  to  be  called 
after  General  Belgrano,  and  of  a  thousand  or  more  working  class 
families  for  the  other  new  settlements  that  were  to  be  created  in  the 
Province. 

"  To  render  more  effective  the  means  employed  for  inaugurating 
the  desired  emigration  from  Europe,  Rivadavia  set  up,  by  Decree 
of  13  April  1824,  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  from 
Europe  for  the  landowners  or  artificers  of  Argentina  labourers  or 
workmen  who  would  be  content  with  low  wages  ". 

In  any  survey  of  this  period  the  work  of  Don  Bernardino  Riva- 
davia, w^hether  as  Minister  or  as  President  of  the  Republic,  stands 
out  prominently  by  reason  of  the  statesmanlike  insight  which  it 
showed.  It  is  to  his  fruitful  initiative  that  are  due  the  great  insti- 
tutions which  the  country  now  boasts.  He  set  on  foot  and  carried 
on  the  policy  of  attracting  and  assisting  the  European  labourer  who 
might  wish  to  come  to  Argentina,  and  supplemented  his  work  by 
government  measures  relating  to  the  better  apportionment  and  util- 
ization of  the  vState  lands,  culminating  finally  in  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  emphyteusis.  This  was  established  by  Decree  of  28  Sep- 
tember 1824  ratified  by  the  Law  of  Emphyteusis  voted  by  the  Argent- 
ine Congress  on  20  May  1826. 

However,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  all  these  progressive 
measures  —  these  exemplary  reflections  in  the  form  of  Government 
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decrees,  to  quote  Dr.  Carlos  Correa  I^una  —  yielded  no  immediate 
results,  and  land  settlement  made  no  material  progress  up  to  the  year 
1828,  the  fact  being  that  for  the  short  time  during  which  the  laws 
and  decrees  cited  were  in  force  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  concrete 
results. 

In  any  case  this  was  the  initial  epoch  of  Argentine  land  settle- 
ment and,  being  such,  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  be  more  favour- 
able. It  was  the  seed  time,  and  the  credit  of  recognizing  this  fell 
to  Rivadavia.  The  events  that  followed  kept  back  the  harvest  some- 
what, though  a  glorious  and  abundant  fruition  did  come  about ;  the 
seed  was  good  and  the  furrow  fertile. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  action  other  than  official.  Private 
land  settlement  had  not  begun,  a  fact  easy  to  understand  since  this 
represented  for  private  capital  an  undertaking  of  very  doubtful  out- 
come and  exposed  to  excessive  risks. 

After  the  year  1828  followed  a  period  disastrous  for  the  country 
and  fatal  to  land  settlement.  From  that  year  until  1852  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  General  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  during 
whose  administration  immigration  was  practically  at  a  standstill 
and  settlement  kept  back. 

The  absence  of  effective  land  settlement  noticeable  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  administration  of  Rosas  is  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  mistaken  nationalist  policy  that  this  governor  pursued. 
This  policy  took  the  form  of  an  absurd  closing  of  the  country  to  every 
external  influence,  however  wholesome  and  progressive  it  might  be, 
and  of  a  certain  hostility  towards  foreigners,  entailing  a  withdrawal 
of  capital  and  labour  as  a  result  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
guarantees  that  the  Government  could  offer. 

That  this  had  been  the  reason  became  clear  a  little  after  the  fall 
of  Rosas,  a  period  in  which  official  colonizing  activity  was  reini- 
tiated and  the  matter  began  to  be  taken  up  by  private  persons  with 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  work  of  the  new  Government  opened  with  a  far-seeing  mea- 
sure, the  lyaw  of  29  May  1852,  which  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
public  land  prior  to  the  passing  of  a  law  on  the  subject.  This  law  not 
only  made  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  free  grants  of  large  areas  re- 
sulting merely  in  the  creation  of  large  estates  and  the  keeping  of  land 
out  of  cultivation,  but  it  forms  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  util- 
ization of  the  State  land  and  the  basis  of  its  settlement,  whether 
directly  by  the  State  or  through  the  medium  of  private  persons. 

6  —  Ec.  ing. 
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This  latter  method,  settlement  by  private  persons  on  lands 
granted  by  the  State,  is  the  first  form  which  was  adopted  as  a  result 
of  the  government  measures  by  the  creation  of  the  first  Argentine 
farm  settlement,  founded  by  Don  Aaron  Castellanos  under  the  signi- 
ficant name  of  "  Esperanza  ". 

The  foundation  of  this  colony  marks  the  commencement  of  an 
era  of  active  development  of  land  settlement  inspired  by  the  new 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Argentina  felt  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Constitution  of  1853,  a  development  further  encouraged  by  the 
liberal  granting  of  lands  to  settlers  and  of  facilities  to  immigrants 
for  entering  the  country  and  taking  root  in  it. 

The  Governments  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes  and 
Bntre  Rios  were  those  that  took  the  initiative  and  made  agreements 
with  the  private  settlers  or  sent  agents  to  Europe  to  carry  on  propaganda 
or  to  arrange  for  the  bringing  over  of  cultivators  and  their  families. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  "  Esperanza  "  is  as  follows.  The 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  on  15  June  1853  made  an 
agreement  with  Bon  Aaron  Castellanos  for  the  foundation  of  a  farm 
settlement.  This  document  deserves  a  place  here  as  it  constitutes 
the  hirth  certificate  of  the  agricultural  settlements  of  Argentina.  It 
runs  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  la  Cruz,  15  June  1853,  it  has  been 
agreed  before  the  notary  between  Senor  Manuel  Leiva,  Minister  of 
the  Governor  D.  Domingo  Crespo,  and  Senor  Aaron  Castellanos,  cit- 
izen of  Argentina,  of  the  province  of  Salta. 

**  Senor  Leiva  declares  that  his  Government  desiring  to  promote 
and  develop  in  the  province  under  its  administration  the  elements 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  contained  in  it  and  seeking  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  industry  of  all  kinds  and  especially  to  agriculture,  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  and  power,  authorizes  Senor  Aaron  Castellanos  to 
introduce  into  the  territory  a  thousand  families  of  European  labourers 
chosen  for  their  honesty  and  diligence. 

"  Each  family  to  be  composed  of  five  persons  the  majority  being 
male,  able-bodied,  and  at  least  ten  years  of  age,  children  born  in 
wedlock  and  of  less  age  being  admissible  in  addition. 

**  Two  combined  families  may  form  one,  and  may  benefit  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  agreement. 

*'  Groups  of  two  hundred  families  are  to  be  brought  in,  the  first 
group  within  two  years,  and  the  remainder  in  such  a  way  that  the 
thousand  families  will  be  introduced  within  ten  years. 
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**  Each  group  of  two  hundred  families  shall  form  a  colony. 

"  The  promoter  of  the  enterprise  shall  take  one  third  of  the  an- 
nual yield  of  the  harvest  for  five  years.  This  concession  is  made 
to  the  Senor  Castellanos  in  return  for  his  labours  in  establishing  the 
colonies  in  the  Province  and  in  obtaining  the  means  of  advancing 
the  passage  money  of  the  settlers. 

*'  The  colonies  shall  be  formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana 
River,  on  both  banks  of  the  Salado  River  up  to  the  old  village  of  San 
Javier  al  Norte,  in  places  where  the  land  is  public  property. 

*'  The  Governor  of  Santa  Fe  shall  assign  to  each  family  twenty 
cuadras  cuadradas  (i)  of  150  varas  each  way,  such  land  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  family  at  the  end  of  five  years  in  return  for 
the  advantages  accruing  to  the  country  from  the  industry  exercised 
by  such  family. 

Each  settlement  shall  be  constructed  in  two  sections  of  one  hun- 
dred families  each,  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  occupying  a  hun- 
dred cuadras  cuadradas  with  the  width  of  three  ciiadras  between  them. 
This  intermediate  space  may  be  sold  by  the  Governor  of  Santa  Fe 
to  all  wishing  to  build,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  population 
of  the  settlement,  it  being  agreed  that  half  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
shall  belong  to  the  treasury  of  the  Province  and  the  other  half  to  a 
common  fund  to  be  formed  in  the  settlement  and  set  apart  for  public 
improvements.  The  portion  of  land  lying  between  the  property 
of  the  settlement  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  declared  to  be  of  the 
same  nature. 

"  The  Governor  of  the  Province  assigns  to  each  settlement  as 
communal  land  four  leagues  of  land  which  shall  be  unalienable.  Each 
family  shall  receive  as  an  advance  from  the  Government  a  house  of 
two  rooms  five  varas  broad,  each  room  having  a  door  and  a  window, 
the  whole  valued  at  fifty  pesos  ;  six  casks  of  flour  of  eight  arrohas ; 
seeds  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  potatoes  and  manioc  to  sow 
ten  cuadras  ;  twelve  head  of  live  stock,  namely  two  horses,  two  oxen, 
seven  cows  and  one  bull. 

"  All  these  advances  must  be  repaid  within  two  years  or  within 
three  years  if  the  harvests  turn  out  badly,  but  in  that  case  the  set- 
tlement of  the  next  group  will  not  take  place  after  two  years,  but  af- 
ter three  years,  as  it  is  agreed  that  the  advances  made  to  the  first 
colony  shall  serve,  when  repaid,  as  an  advance  to  the  second,  and 

(i)  A  cuadra  cuadrada  is  about  i.  6  hectares. 
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theirs  again  for  the  third,  and  so  in  turn  till  the  State  has  been  reim- 
boursed  by  the  last  colony  for  the  last  sum  advanced.  This  advance 
will  be  made  in  cash,  in  a  single  payment,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
himdred  pesos  per  family. 

"  The  settlers  shall  be  under  the  obUgation  to  sow  and  till  half 
of  the  land  granted  to  them. 

"  They  may  elect  a  settlers'  committee  composed  of  ten  persons 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  act  as  advisors  to  the  magistrate  in  certain 
cases,  to  vote  the  amount  of  the  funds  to  be  devoted  to  any  pubHc 
object  in  the  colony  and  to  submit  to  the  Government  the  desirabihty 
or  necessity  of  reasonable  and  feasible  improvements. 

'*  The  settlers  may  freely  pursue  their  calling,  being,  however, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  For  the  period  of  five  years  they  shall  remain  exempt  from  all 
personal  taxes  or  taxes  on  personal  or  real  property. 

«  The  rights  of  export  and  import  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Province. 

((The  settlers  shall  be  exempt  from  military  service,  but  they 
may  be  organized  as  a  national  guard  for  police  service  in  the  settle- 
ment without  power  to  go  more  than  one  league  from  it. 

« Senor  Castellanos  shall  give  notice  to  the  Government  four  months 
in  advance  of  the  next  arrival  of  families,  so  that  houses  may  be  built  for 
them  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  making  advances  to  the  settlers. 

"  Sehor  Castellanos  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  what  was  stipu- 
lated in  article  5,  pubHc  land  with  a  frontage  of  four  leagues  on  the 
bank  of  the  Parana  and  with  a  depth  of  four  leagues  from  the  river, 
and  an  equal  quantity  on  the  bank  the  Salado,  selected  by  himself, 
in  order  to  establish  breeding  stations  for  cattle  and  sheep  ;  the  deed 
of  ownership  of  these  lands  shall  be  granted  and  delivered  to  him  in 
due  form  as  soon  as  the  first  expedition  has  arrived  and  the  settlers 
are  furnished  as  far  as  may  be  with  farms. 

"  Witnesses  :  Jose  Iturraspe  —  Estanislao  lyOpez  —  Caracciolo 
lyarechia  —  Manuel  lyciva  —  Aaron  Castellanos  —  Abraham  lyU- 
que.  Secretary  ". 

This  agreement  was  made  by  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  at  a  time 
when  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  Republic  were  without  a  proper 
head  but  in  so  far  as  they  were  constituted,  the  approval  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  National  Executive  was  given  *'  rendering  the  National 
Government  Hable  for  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  Government 
of  Santa  Fe  '*,  by  Decree  of  i  June  1854. 
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In  fulfilment  of  his  agreement  Senor  Castellanos  went  to  Europe 
whence  he  sent  over  at  different  times  the  two  hundred  families  to 
form  the  first  colony ;  these  arrived  at  the  port  of  Santa  Fe  in  the 
first  months  of  1856. 

The  agreement  made  between  Senor  Castellanos  and  the  future 
settlers  laid  down  that  he  should  advance  to  each  family  the  sum  of 
1200  francs  intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  journey  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  place  of  settlement,  a  sum  which  each  family  was  to  repay 
in  three  annual  instalments  with  ten  per  cent,  interest,  counting  from 
the  day  on  which  it  took  up  its  new  abode.  The  remaining  mutual 
obHgations  were  those  defined  in  the  agreement  between  Castellanos 
and  the  Government,  which  were  fulfilled  on  both  sides. 

The  installation  of  the  settlers  in  their  respective  lots  or  conces- 
sions presented  certain  difficulties,  mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  carried  through  in  the  country,  and 
even  after  their  installation  the  life  of  the  settlers  was  precarious 
and  full  of  hardship  during  the  first  years,  but  little  by  little  they 
became  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  understood 
better  the  crops  that  could  be  grown  and  the  requirements  and 
methods  of  the  market  for  their  produce,  and  thus  a  time  came 
when  prosperity  dawned  and  their  position  became  secure. 

According  to  a  statistical  return  of  the  period,  in  the  year  1864 
the  colony  of  "  Esperanza  "  contained  1,550  inhabitants,  8,324  heads 
of  cattle,  1,570  horses  and  686  sheep. 

In  1885  an  official  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Colonies,  Senor 
Bouchart,  referred  to  the  "  Esperanza "  colony  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  The  settlement  consists  approximately  of  665  families  includ- 
ing 4,000  persons,  of  whom  2,000  are  Argentines,  reckoning  among 
these  the  children  of  foreigners  bom  in  the  country.  The  lands 
sown  are  reckoned  at  4,200  cuadras  of  wheat,  flax,  barley,  chickpeas, 
potatoes,  lucerne  and  other  seeds.  There  are  15,530  head  of  cattle, 
horses,  swine  and  sheep  ". 

At  the  present  time  the  town  in  the  centre  of  the  colony,  which 
also  bears  the  name  of  Esperanza,  alone  has  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  importance  is  evidenced  by  the  different  public  services  repre- 
sented there,  among  which  are  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation, 
post  and  telegraph  office,  various  schools,  etc.  The  Santa  Fe  rail- 
way has  a  station  in  this  town  at  which  was  loaded  in  1921  agricultu- 
ral produce  from  the  colony  to  a  value  of  more  than  a  million  and 
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a  half  pesos  in   national    money,    according   to  the  statistics   of  the 
railway. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  first  Argentine  col- 
ony, the  creation  of  which  inaugurated  Argentine  land    settlement. 

In  the  same  period  in  which  the  "  Bsperanza  "  colony  was  founded 
a  number  of  other  enterprizes,  some  of  which  failed  while  others 
were  carried  to  success,  made  the  settlement  of  Argentine  land  an 
active  movement  and  rendered  it  known  in  the  country  itself  and  in 
Europe.  The  names  of  Brougnes,  I^elong,  Beck  and  Herzog  merit 
a  place  by  that  of  Castellanos  among  the  pioneers  of  land  settlement. 
Brougnes  made  an  agreement  with  the  province  of  Corrientes  for  land 
settlement  in  that  province  and  went  over  to  Europe,  where  he  car- 
ried out  an  instructive  propaganda  by  means  of  pubHcations,  and 
though  the  colony  of  "  San  Juan  "  which  he  founded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Corrientes  was  unsuccessful,  the  work  done 
by  Brougnes  in  advocating  and  encouraging  land  settlement  was 
none  the  less  of  value. 

lyelong,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  after  surmounting  no  slight 
difficulties,  founded  the  colony  "  San  Jose  "  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Uruguay.  The  history  of  this  calls  for  a  brief  recital,  since  if 
the  colony  "  Esperanza  ''  is  the  first  to  be  set  up  in  the  country  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  State  and  a  private  person,  the  colony  "  San  Jose  '* 
owes  its  existence  wholly  to  private  enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  colonies  of  "  Esperanza  "  and  *'  San 
Juan  '*  were  founded,  Senor  Juan  Ivclong  obtained  from  the  province . 
of  Corrientes  a  concession,  on  similar  Hues  to  that  granted  by  the 
province  of  Santa  Fe  to  Senor  Castellanos,  for  land  settlement  in  that 
province  and  more  especially  in  the  zone  of  the  Missions. 

Senor  lyclong  went  to  Europe  to  arrange  for  sending  over  fami- 
lies but  time  went  by  before  he  succeeded  and  the  Government  of 
Corrientes  declared  the  concession  to  have  lapsed  on  account  of  the 
long  delay  before  the  grantee  began  to  fulfil  his  obligations.  It  thus 
came  about  that  when  in  1857  a  hundred  Swiss  families  sent  by 
lyclong  arrived,  they  were  met  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  land  on 
which  to  settle.  In  this  emergency  I^elong's  representative  who 
had  come  with  the  immigrant  families  applied  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  from  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Corrientes 
the  agreement  which  Lelong  had  allowed  to  lapse.  This  for  certain 
reasons  could  not  be  done.  The  position  was  becoming  critical  both 
for  the  enterprize  and  for  the  newly  arrived  families  when  General 
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Urquiza  intervened  in  the  character  of  a  private  individual  and 
offered  lands  of  his  own  in  the  province  of  Kntre  Rios  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement.  This  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  a  new 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  the  families  were  sent  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  make  their  homes,  the  surveyor  went  to  measure  the 
land  and  to  mark  out  the  lots  and  thus  the  colony  was  founded. 
On  the  land  there  were  serious  obstacles  to  overcome  due  to  the 
haste  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  proceed,  but  in  the  end  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  organizers  and  the  determination  of  the 
colonists  were  rewarded  by  success. 

Don  Alejo  Peyret,  who  in  1887  visited  the  "  San  Jose  "  colony 
on  a  journaHstic  mission,  described  so  happily  the  foundation  of  this 
colony  and  with  so  clear  an  insight  into  its  significance  that  it  is  of 
interest  to  quote  his  exact  words  : 

**  Finally  all  the  preliminaries  were  finished  and  the  clearing 
of  the  land  began ;  the  grazing  animals  had  been  brought  meanwhile ; 
the  deer  and  the  ostriches  took  flight  and  made  haste  to  disappear 
from  the  fields  where  their  dominion  had  so  long  been  undisputed ; 
the  green  expanse  of  the  prairie  showed  at  intervals  splashes  of  black  ; 
the  plough  had  there  gone  on  its  way  over  the  virgin  soil  and  now 
the  fertile  seed  was  being  sown;  cultivation  was  taking  possession 
of  this  waste  land,  opening  the  way  to  wheat  and  the  other  food 
plants  ;  the  '  San  Jose  '  colony,  of  which  there  had  been  no  thought 
a  few  months  before,  was  being  created.  Thus  a  settlement  has  sprung 
up  suddenly  of  a  hundred  Swiss  and  Savoyard  families  —  more  than 
six  hundred  persons  —  the  germ  of  a  great  social  change  being  thus 
implanted  and  the  way  made  clear  for  an  economic  and  political  re- 
volution in  the  life  of  the  Argentine  territory.  The  *  Esperanza  ' 
colony  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  the  '  San  Jose  '  colony  in  that 
of  Kntre  Rios,  were  completing  the  victory  of  Caseros  ". 

The  enthusiasm  for  land  settlement  steadily  increased  and  so 
many  colonies  were  established  by  private  persons  whether  on  their 
own  land  or  on  lands  obtained  from  the  Government  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  trace  them  all  in  order  and  impossible  to  do  so 
within  the  limits   of  this   article. 

The  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Bntre  Rios  were  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  land  settlement ;  little  by  little  their  plains  were  divided  up 
and  inhabited  by  foreign  settlers,  brought  from  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Moreover  the  municipalities  of  the  townships  of  both 
provinces  were  attacked  by  the  fever  of  land  settlement  and  aimed 
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at  the  breaking  up  of  the  zones  of  defence  into  small  estates  which 
they  colonized  themselves  or  through  some  private  undertaking. 

So  far  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  no  direct  official  action 
and  that  the  State  intervention,  although  definite  and  effective, 
had  only  taken  the  form  of  assigning  lands  and  assisting  the  work 
of  private  persons,  as  happened  in  the  cases  of  the  "  Bsperanza  " 
and  "  Chubut  "  colonies.  In  each  case  special  laws  had  to  be  voted, 
as  also  when  in  consequence  of  bad  harvests  a  critical  situation 
arose  among  the  colonies  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  them  official 
assistance  in  the  form  of  money  subsidies. 

In  1875  the  National  Congress  promulgated  the  first  lyaw  on  the 
Encouragement  of  Immigration  and  I,and  Settlement,by  which  it  auth- 
orized the  Executive  to  carry  out  directly  the  "colonization  of  State 
lands  and  of  those  which  the  provinces  might  hand  over  "  by  means  of 
"  grants  of  lands  in  alternate  lots  not  exceeding  one  hundred  hect- 
ares "  and  by  **  advances  of  passage  money  and  cost  of  settling  not 
to  exceed  six  hundred  gold  pesos  per  family  ".  This  law  however 
contemplated  the  grant  of  larger  areas  to  private  persons  who  under- 
took to  colonize  them  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Government,  and 
finally  authorized  the  investment  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand gold  pesos  in  the  execution  of  the  programme  laid  down  by 
the  law. 

This  law  was  in  force  for  a  short -time  and  then  was  replaced  in 
the  following  year  by  I^aw  No.  817,  dated  19  October  1876,  the  most 
complete  law  that  has  been  voted  in  Argentina  on  the  subject ;  this, 
with  some  modifications  of  details,  was  applied  until  1903  when 
it  was  superseded  by  I^aw  4,167.  The  length  of  this  law  makes 
it  impossible  to  transcribe  it  and  comment  on  it  here,  so  that  all 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  indicate  the  main  points  laid  down  in 
Chapter  III,  Articles  82  to  99,  referring  especially  to  the  form  the 
land  settlement  is  to  take. 

Provisions  are  laid  down  for  the  surveying  and  subdivision 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  National  Territories  found  suitable  for 
settlement,  the  building  of  huts  in  each  settlement  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  colonists  on  their  arrival,  the  free  conveyance 
of  the  colonists,  the  free  grant  of  a  lot  of  100  hectares  to  "  the  first 
hundred  settlers  who  are  heads  of  families  and  farmers,  "  the  sale 
of  lots  at  the  rate  of  two  gold  pesos  the  hectare,  to  be  paid  in  ten 
annual  instalments  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It 
is  enacted  that  the  immigrants  have  the  right  "  to  the  advance  of 
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the  passage  money  from  the  point  of  embarcation  to  the  place  of 
destination  and  to  the  supply  in  advance  of  lodging,  food,  draught 
and  breeding  animals,  seeds  and  implements,  for  one  year  at  least  ". 

The  lyaw  authorized  the  Executive  to  concede  as  much  as  a 
section  of  400  square  kilometres  to  private  colonization  companies 
which  make  application  for  them  and  undertake  "  to  establish  at 
least  one  hundred  and  forty  farming  families  on  the  land  by  the  end 
of  two  years,  "  to  each  one  of  which  they  will  give  or  sell  a  lot  of 
fifty  hectares  ;  to  *'  supply  to  settlers  who  make  appUcation  for 
them  dwellings,  implements,  draught  and  breeding  animals,  and 
seeds  and  maintenance  for  a  year  at  least,  without  recoupment  for 
these  advances  except  the  actual  cost  together  with  a  premium  of 
20  per  cent,  and  an  interest  charge  of  10  per  cent,  yearly  "  and  fur- 
ther not  to  demand  repayment  except  in  annual  instalments  and 
in  proportional  parts. 

The  passing  of  this  law  gave  a  still  greater  impulse  to  land  set- 
tlement and  a  very  large  number  of  State  and  private  colonies  were 
formed  under  its  provisions,  the  majority  with  success,  and  although 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  promoters  of  colonization  with  no  serious 
intentions  who  under  the  cover  of  a  liberal  law  speculated,  or  attempt- 
ed to  speculate,  in  land,  cheating  the  Government  and  exploiting 
the  settlers,  yet  it  is  also  certain  that  such  cases  were  the  excep- 
tion, and  gave  rise  to  new  laws  and  decrees  that  without  altering 
the  main  spirit  of  Law  No.  817  introduced  into  it  modifications  of 
detail  that  tended  to  increase  its  eificacy. 

In  an  account  of  the  history  of  land  settlement  in  Argentina 
it  is  not  possible  to  omit  a  mention  of  the  work,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, of  the  railways. 

Subdivision  and  cultivation  of  land  have  always  been  in  Argent- 
ina in  some  way  complementary  to  the  extension  of  the  railways, 
either  one  operation  or  the  other  coming  first.  In  Bntre  Rios  and 
part  of  Santa  Fe  the  settlements  were  there  first,  and  then  came  the 
railways  to  take  away  the  produce  ;  in  the  region  of  the  East  of  Cor- 
doba and  the  West  of  Santa  Fe  the  subdivision  and  settlement  of 
a  large  area  followed  on  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Rosario 
to  Cordoba,  begun  in  1863. 

The  making  of  the  railway  involved  the  colonization,  on  the 
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part  of  the  enterprise  itself,  of  the  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  which 
the  concession  granted  to  it,  in  the  width  of  one  league  on 
each  side  of  the  railway  line,  under  condition  of  settling  such 
land  ;  the  company  fulfilled  its  part  and  in  1869  began  the  work 
by  bringing  from  Europe  the  families  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colonies.  In  the  following  year  the  '*  Roldan  "  colony 
was  formed,  the  first  that  owed  its  existence  to  railway  land 
settlement. 

To  this  succeeded  the  "  Carcarana ",  "  Canada  de  Gomez " 
and  "  Tortugas  "  colonies,  each  consisting  of  eight  square  leagues 
on  either  side  of  the  line,  subdivided  into  lots  of  from  20  to  40  cua- 
dras  cuadradas,  which  were  rented  with  the  right  of  purchase  ;  the 
rents,  as  also  the  purchase  prices,  were  low  and  were  payable  at  long 
intervals.  On  each  lot  there  was  a  good  house  ready  to  live  in  and 
with  it  the  settler  received  all  requisites  for  the  work  of  the  holding, 
the  value  of  which  was  to  be  repaid  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 
All  the  settlements  included  a  town  plan  laid  out  in  squares  and 
blocks,  the  company  constructed  a  railway  station. 

The  result  of  this  colonizing  experiment  is  vouched  for  by  the 
present  state  of  this  region  ;  the  rank  of  city  has  been  conferred  on 
the  township  built  in  the  middle  of  the  "  Canada  de  Gomez  " 
colony  and  bearing  the  same  name,  in  recognition  of  its  having  attained 
a  population  of  over  12,000  inhabitants  and  of  the  importance 
attaching  to  its  activities  of  every  kind.  Canada  de  Gomez,  Carca- 
rana, Roldan  and  Tortugas  are  flourishing  townships  and  central 
nuclei  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  wealthy  regions  of  Argent- 
ina ;  their  productive  capacity  is  demonstrated  clearly  by  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  amount  of  the  export  trade  in  their  three  main 
crops,  in  the  year  1920,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  figures 
taken  from  the  "  Geografia  Comercial  Argentina  "  of  the  year  1922. 
The  cereals  shipped  from  the  railway  stations  in  the  four  colonies 
taken  together  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  70,292  metric  tons  of 
wheat,  23,450  metric  tons  of  linseed  and  119,519  metric  tons  of  maize, 
and,  estimated  at  the  average  prices  ruling  in  that  year  (220,  240  and 
85  pesos,  national  money,  per  metric  ton),  had  an  export  value  of 
15,464,240  pesos  for  the  wheat,  5,628,000  pesos  for  the  linseed,  and 
10,159,115  pesos  for  the  maize.  It  thus  appears  that  the  total  value 
of  the  export  of  wheat,  Unseed  and  maize  of  these  settlements,  in  the 
year  1920,  reached  the  sum  of  31,251,355  pesos,  national  money, 
to  which  should  be  added  also  the  value  of  the  export  of  flour  ground 
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in  the  mills  of  the  region,  of  the  live  stock  and  of  the  other  produce  of 
the  soil  of  a  minor  kind. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  results  of  the  land  settlement  initiated  and  carried 
through  by  the  Rosario-Cordoba  Railway. 

Account  must  be  taken  in  addition  of  the  action  of  private  per- 
sons holding  lands  in  the  districts  served  by  the  railway  ;  most  of 
these  have  subdivided  their  lands  forming  numerous  settlements  ; 
they  thus  supplement  the  settlement  work  of  the  railway,  a  work 
in  which,  it  should  be  said,  all  the  chief  railways  of  Argentina  have 
taken  part. 

*  * 

Another  of  the  forms  taken  by  official  initiative,  unfortunately 
without  reaching  the  stage  of  realization,  was  the  creation  of  banking 
institutions  for  colonization,  among  which  the  outstanding  scheme 
was  the  bill  for  the  Colonizing  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
presented  to  the  National  Congress  on  12  August  1912  by  the  deputy 
Dr.  Bmilio  Frers,  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Republic  and  one 
of  those  men  who  have  thrown  themselves  with  vigour  and  enthu- 
siasm into  the  agrarian  questions  of  the  country. 

The  proposal  of  Dr.  Frers  was  for  the  creation  of  a  Bank  whose 
activities  would  include  the  administration  and  settlement  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  provinces  and  those  of  private 
persons  who  handed  them  over  for  this  purpose.  The  capital  assigned 
to  the  Bank  was  to  be  100,000,000  pesos  of  national  money,  of 
which  50,000,000  would  be  furnished  by  the  State  in  the  form  of 
cultivable  lands,  and  50,000,000  pesos  would  be  provided  by  the  issue 
of  shares  to  private  persons. 

It  was  in  this  method  of  building  up  the  capital  of  the  Bank, 
that,  as  the  promoter  of  the  scheme  expressed  it  in  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposal,  there  lay  the  strength  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  success  of  the  institution,  since  as  land  settlement  is  a  work  of 
a  commercial  nature  the  results  of  which  concern  not  only  those  who 
are  closely  engaged  in  it  but  the  whole  country,  it  must  be  carried  out 
by  associating  private  capital  and  labour  with  the  capital  possessed 
by  the  State  in  the  form  of  land,  so  as  to  bring  into  play  the  activi- 
ties and  trading  interests  of  private  persons  with  the  support  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
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Although  the  projected  Colonizmg  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic was  not  realized,  it  is  mentioned  here  as  a  proof  that  at  all  times 
the  problem  of  land  settlement  has  constantly  engaged  the  attention 
of  Argentine  statesmen,  who  have  spared  no  efforts  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  work. 

III. 

After  this  brief  summary  of  the  development  of  land  settlement 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  beginning,  it  is  time  to  glance 
at  the  present  situation,  to  note  existing  forms  of  official  and  private 
action  and  to  make  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  legislation  in  force  on  the 
subject.     In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  the  action  of  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  abolition  of  the  measures  relating 
to  land  settlement  contained  in  the  Law  of  19  October  1876,  official 
land  settlement,  properly  so-called,  has  disappeared. 

I^and  settlement  as  carried  out  today  in  the  cultivable  lands 
that  are  State  property  has  no  longer  the  character  of  settlement 
initiated,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Government,  but  is 
rather  colonization  of  a  less  regular  kind,  tolerated  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  afterwards  legalized  by  the  Government,  taking  the  form 
of  subdivision  of  land  previously  cultivated  and  its  grant  on  liberal 
terms  to  its  cultivator  or  occupier. 

The  process  of  forming  these  settlements  is  as  follows  :  When 
public  cultivable  lands  become  capable  of  economic  use  by  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  railways  which  afford  means  of  disposing  of 
their  products,  they  are  at  once  taken  up  by  squatters  (intrusos), 
who  settle  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  one  another  and  so 
carry  out  the  subdivision  that  each  one  holds  a  lot  of  100  hectares. 
The  settlements  being  thus  formed,  the  occupiers  till  the  land  and  in- 
troduce capital  in  the  form  of  fixtures  and  improvements  such  as 
houses  and  outbuildings,  wire  netting,  wells,  etc.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  becomes  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  new  colony  and  of 
the  country  at  large  that  the  Government  should  legalize  the  posi- 
tion of  these  squatters  by  arranging  for  the  official  creation  of  the 
colony  and  by  granting  the  lots  to  their  respective  occupants.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  there  have  been  formed  in  the  National  Territo- 
ries, more  particularly  in  those  of  the  North,  the  greater  number 
of  the  agricultural  colonies  which  exist  today  in  full  activity  and 
production. 
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As  moreover  the  population  of  the  existing  colonies  is  continually 
increasing  and  new  immigrants  arrive  on  our  shores,  the  process 
of  settlement  of  the  uncultivated  public  lands  and  the  springing  up 
of  agricultural  colonies  is  a  permanent  phenomenon  which  from  time 
to  time  makes  necessary  a  Government  measure  regularizing  the 
situation. 

Such  a  measure  w^as  the  latest  Decree  of  the  Executive,  dated 
II  July  1 92 1,  which  in  laying  down  provisions  for  the  foundation 
of  farm  and  pastoral  colonies  and  townships  within  the  total  area 
of  7,647,057  hectares,  not  only  ordered  the  creation  of  these  colonies 
but  also  conferred  legal  existence  on  and  regularized  the  position  of 
thousands  of  squatter  settlers  who  by  their  work  have  transformed 
the  desert  into  rich  zones  of  agricultural  production. 

The  writer  has  personal  experience  of  this  process,  having  tra- 
velled over  more  than  200,000  hectares  in  the  National  Territory  of 
Chaco,  in  the  belt  in  which  cotton  is  very  largely  grown,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  area  consists  of  voluntary  irregular 
settlements  on  lands  not  subdivided  which  have  received  recogni- 
tion under  the  Decree  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  squatters  forming 
these  settlements  on  public  lands  come  from  the  old  settlements  of 
the  region,  where  the  increased  size  of  the  family  and  the  breaking 
away  from  family  ties  of  the  adult  or  married  sons  obliges  them  to 
find  a  place  to  make  their  own  home  and  to  work  independently  for 
their  own  future. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  colonies  of  the  central  belt  of  Chaco 
where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  sons  of  the  settlers  from  the  North 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  especially  from  the  old  colonies  "  Reconquista  " 
and  "  Avellaneda  ". 

There  are  some  State  colonies  which  have  been  created  and 
planned  out  previous  to  occupation  by  the  settlers,  but  these  are  the 
minority. 

The  conditions  of  the  granting  of  land  in  the  State  colonies  were 
laid  down  by  I^aw  4,167  and  Decree  of  8  November  1906,  contain- 
ing regulations  for  carrying  it  out,  and  are  briefly  as  follows  :  The 
Government  allots  to  the  settler  a  lot  of  a  hundred  hectares,. at  a 
price  varying  between  ten  and  fifteen  pesos  the  hectare,  to  be  paid 
in  six  annual  quotas.  The  purchaser  is  obliged  to  occupy  and  work 
his  lot  personally,  to  fence  it  all  round,  to  build  a  house  of  brick 
or  reinforced  concrete  and  other  outbuildings  and  to  cultivate  the 
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land  in  the  proportion  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  Executive,  usually 
a  fi.fth  part.  Once  these  obligations  are  fulfilled  and  the  total  value 
of  the  lots  has  been  paid,  in  the  manner  and  form  appointed  by  law, 
the  Government  gives  to  the  settler  the  definite  title  to  the  property. 
These  provisions  are  applicable  to  all  the  State  farm  colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  those  situated  in  irrigation  belts,  which  are 
irrigated  under  special  regulations,  the  main  point  being  the  fixing  of 
the  price  of  the  land.  On  irrigated  settlements  or  those  which  require 
irrigation,  the  price  per  hectare  varies  between  thirty  and  fifty  pesos 
national  money,  but  this  price  is  reduced  to  two  pesos  fifty  centavos 
national  money,  provided  that  the  settlers  form  a  co-operative  irri- 
gation society,  with  works  supplying  the  whole  or  part  of  the  colony 
and  that  each  holder  of  land  subscribes  as  many  shares  of  a  value 
equal  to  the  value  per  hectare  of  the  land  in  the  colony  to  which  he 
belongs,  as  he  has  had  hectares  granted  to  him.  In  this  class  are  in- 
cluded among  others,  the  agricultural  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the 
River  Negro,  in  the  territory  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

* 

Private  settlement  has  now  become  both  in  theory  and  practice 
something  entirely  different  from  what  it  previously  was.  The 
promoter  of  a  colonizing  enterprize  has  lost  the  character  of  a  benefac- 
tor and  appears  as  he  really  is,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  business  man  ready 
to  buy  large  areas  of  land,  to  divide  it  up  and  sell  it  in  small  lots,  at 
prices  and  on  terms  of  payment  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of 
the  seller  and  the  methods  of  employing  the  land  contemplated  by 
the  purchaser. 

There  are  in  Argentina  various  colonization  companies  with 
this  character  and  proceeding  on  these  lines,  which  carry  on 
their  business  by  equitable  methods  and  contribute  to  an  appreciable 
extent  to  the  subdivision  of  rural  property,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands  and  to  the  formation  of  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
small  occupying  owners. 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  the  private  colonization  companies 
is  usually  that  of  sale  in  lots  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  hectares,  at  equi- 
table prices  payable  in  proportional  instalments,  together  with  the 
interest  current  at  the  time.  Sometimes  they  employ  the  system 
of  leasing  in  lots  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  hectares,  a  system 
which  before  1921  had  the  drawback  that  the  agreements  only  held  good 
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for  a  short  period,  while  at  the  present  time  the  position  of  the  tenants 
is  improved  by  the  new  law  which  lays  down  four  years  as  the  min- 
imum period  of  renting  land  for  agriculture. 

There  is  in  existence,  however,  one  great  institution  which  has 
succeeded  in  a  wise  adjustment  of  its  own  interests  in  colonizing 
enterprize  with  its  wider  philanthropic  and  national  ideals,  one  whose 
fruitful  labours  stand  out  among  the  colonizing  activities  of  the  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  its  action  being  confined  to  the  settlers  of  the  Hebrew 
race. 

We  refer  to  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  that  important 
institution  founded  in  Europe  by  the  Baron  Maurice  von  Hirsch, 
which  began  operations  in  Argentina  in  the  first  months  of  the 
year  1892. 

The  Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  bought  from  that  date 
onwards  589,234  hectares  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa 
Fe,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santiago  del  Estero  and  in  the  Territory  of  Pampa, 
for  purposes  of  colonization  and  has  already  in  large  part  colonized 
them. 

The  conditions  on  which  this  institution  carries  out  colonization, 
as  taken  from  a  publication  issued  by  it  in  1921,  are  the  following  ; 

"  The  land  is  sold  to  the  settler  at  the  purchase  price,  to  which 
is  added  the  expense  of  surveying,  registration,  making  of 
roads,  irrigation  canals,  etc. 

"  The  settler  receives  a  grant  of  3,000  pesos  for  the  construction 
of  his  house,  the  estabHshment  of  his  family  and  the  acquisition  of 
implements  of  labour.  This  amount  is  handed  to  the  settler  in  the 
form  of  a  house,  implements  and  draught  animals. 

"  An  agreement  is  made  with  the  settler  whereby  the  Associa- 
tion undertakes  to  sell  the  land  to  him  and  the  settler  undertakes 
to  pay  to  the  Association  the  price  of  the  land  and  to  repay  the  whole 
of  the  loan  in  a  given  number  of  yearly  payments,  which  cannot 
be  more  than  twenty,  together  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
After  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  settler  receives  the  definite  title. 

"  To  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  settler,  tempted  by  the  price 
he  could  get  for  his  land,  will  sell  it  and  give  up  farming  it,  the  orig- 
inal agreement  contains  a  clause  which  renders  it  difiicult  for  him 
to  do  so. 

**  On  the  same  principle,  the  agreement  requires  from  the  set- 
tler that  he  should  work  the  land  himself,  with  the  aid  of  the  members 
of  his  family,  sub-letting  being  forbidden. 
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"  The  first  settlers  received  areas  from  150  to  400  hectares, 
but  after  some  time  the  association  modified  its  administrative  policy, 
introducing  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  which  have  given  excel- 
lent results.  This  change  in  the  methods  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  settler's  holding  to  y^  hectares  and  in  some  cases  to  25  hectares.  " 

At  the  present  time  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  is  in- 
itiating a  new  system  of  colonization,  the  development  and  results 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  closely,  but  in  the  event  of  its 
being  successful  a  new  avenue  will  be  opened  to  colonization.  The 
intention  is  to  inaugurate  what  may  be  called  scattered  settlement 
{colonizacion  dispersa) . 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  been  the  object  of  some  criticisms 
on  the  ground  that  its  settlers  remain  impervious  to  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  country,  and  preserve  and  transmit  from  generation 
to  generation  all  the  habits,  the  rehgion,  the  speech  and  national 
ideals  of  their  race  ;  this  tendency  is  increased  by  the  close  contact 
with  each  other  in  their  own  settlements  to  which  persons  of  other 
races  are  not  admitted.  To  counteract  this  it  is  essential  to  do  away 
with  the  system  of  colonization  on  lots  grouped  together,  and  to 
substitute  one  on  the  basis  of  scattered  holdings.  To  apply  this 
system  it  will  be  necessary  —  and  this  would  be  an  advantage  — 
for  each  settler  to  select  within  a  given  region  the  lot  that  suits 
him  and  to  arrange  for  purchasing  it ;  the  purchase  will  then  be 
carried  out  by  the  Association  which  will  hand  over  the  holding  to 
the  settler  on  the  terms  already  laid  down. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Association  and  the  chief  factor 
in  its  prosperity  is  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  co-operation  among 
the  settlers  and  the  support  it  affords  to  its  co-operative  societies. 
The  associations  of  this  type  formed  in  the  settlements  of  the  Asso- 
ciation contained  2,435  members  in  the  year  1915,  and  had  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  482,947  pesos,  national  money. 

The  results  attained  by  the  settlements  of  the  Jewish  Colon- 
ization Association  may  be  appreciated  by  the  following  figures 
which  are  taken  from  the  publication  mentioned  :  295  settlers  have 
completely  fulfilled  their  compact  with  the  association  and  have 
received  their  deed  of  full  ownership,  for  a  total  of  49,500  hectares  ; 
2,117  settlers  are  at  present  cultivating  and  occupying  305,000  hect- 
ares under  sale  agreements  whereby,  once  they  complete  their  obliga- 
tions with  the  association,  they  will  receive   deeds  of  full  ownership. 

These  figures  represent  a  substantial  progress  in  the  country, 
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since  apart  from  the  wealth  represented  by  the  fact  of  more  than 
350,000  hectares  being  under  production,  there  must  be  reckoned 
the  existence  in  the  country  of  295  small  holders  and  the  addition 
of  more  than  2,000  persons  to  the  resources  of  labour  and  production 
in  Argentina. 

* 

To  conclude,  the  general  results  of  land  settlement  in  Argentina 
must  be  considered,  a  question  of  great  difficulty  if  attention 
has  to  be  paid  to  opinions  more  or  less  interested,  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  which  have  been  spread  abroad  and  continue  to  be 
so,  sometimes  as  a  commercial  and  sometimes  as  a  political 
argument. 

But  the  reply  is  easy  if  the  question  be  pushed  to  the  true  issue, 
that  is,  if  it  is  endeavoured  to  establish  whether  the  land  is  settled 
and  cultivated,  whether  the  settlers  have  prospered,  and  whether  the 
colonizing  agent,  be  it  the  State  or  an  individual,  has  not  lost  money. 
In  this  respect  the  figures  tell  their  own  story,  beginning  with  those 
relating  to  official  land  settlement.  At  the  present  time,  the  agri- 
cultural National  colonies  occupy  an  area  of  1,424,123  hectares,  and 
the  agricultural  colonies  the  formation  of  which  is  ordered  by  the 
Decree  of  11  July  1921,  occupy  an  area  of  1,750,757  hectares  which 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  and  for  the  most  part  cultivated.  The 
lands  in  the  farm  colonies  registered  as  the  property  of  the  settlers, 
in  lots  of  50  to  500  hectares,  amount  to  445,370  hectares.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  lands  colonized  by  the  State  amount  to  an  area 
of  3,620,250  hectares. 

As  regards  results  for  the  settler  himself,  the  writer  can  vouch 
from  personal  observation  of  various  State  colonies  visited  both  in 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  territories,  that  prosperity  always 
attends  the  industrious  settler.  In  reference  to  this,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  large  fortunes  in  Argentina  were 
made  in  the  first  instance  on  the  agricultural  holdings  of  the  old 
State  colonies. 

As  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  State  as  colonizer,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  enquire  if  the  State  gains  or  loses  on  the  undertaking. 
The  State  profits  by  the  settlement  of  waste  lands  and  by  the  result 
of  that,  namely  the  creation  of  new  sources  of  revenue  constituted 
by  the  taxes  laid  on  the  production  and    consumption    of  the  belt 

7  —  Ec.  ing. 
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colonized,  apart  from  other  advantages  which  the  progress  of  the 
region  represents  for  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  private  colonization  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  single  figure  representing  the  total  area  settled,  owing  to 
the  number  and  the  dispersion  of  the  promoters,  but  an  unmis- 
takable index  of  success  is  the  continual  subdivision  of  private 
property,  the  ever  growing  number  of  settlers  and  small  holders 
and  the  prosperity  and  well  being  which  is  evident  among  the  cul- 
tivators. 

Such  have  been  and  are  the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  of 
private  persons  and  the  severe  and  strenuous  labour  of  the  settlers 
in  the  work  of  agricultural  settlement,  through  which  it  comes  about 
that  Argentine  agriculture  reckons  more  than  25,000,000  hectares 
broken  by  the  ploughshare. 

Julio  G.  Velardez 

Agricultural  Expert 


MEASURES  TAKEN  TO  FACILITATE 
AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  outstanding  measure,  during  recent  years,  to  facilitat 
agricultural  co-operation  in  the  United  States  is  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Co-operative  Marketing  Law  enacted  in  February  1922. 
The  Capper-Volstead  Co-operative  Marketing  Law  is  the  result 
of  several  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  American  farmers  to  clear 
up  their  legal,  and  therefore  their  economic,  status  from  a  national 
standpoint. 

§  I,  The  co-operative  marketing  i,aw. 

The  new  law  expressly  authorizes  farmers  and  others  engaged 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  including  nut  and  fruit 
growers,  to  act  together  in  associations  for  the  purpose  of  market- 
ing their  products  collectively  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  consumers  and  the  public 
generally  are  safeguarded,  since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  proceed  against  an  association  of  this  kind  if  he  finds 
that  it  is  operating  in  restraint  of  trade  to  the  extent  that  prices 
of  farm  products  are  unduly  enhanced.  A  special  proceeding  is 
authorized  for  such  cases.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
hearings  and  determine  all  the  facts  before  action  is  taken  in  the 
courts. 

These  associations  may  incorporate,  or  not,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  members,  and  may  have  capital  stock  if  they  so  wish. 
They  may  also  have  marketing  agencies  in  common.  They  must 
be  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  members  but  may  also 
deal  in  the  products  of  non-members,  with  the  express  limitation 
that  the  value  of  such  products  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  their  members.  It  is  required  that  they  comply  with  either 
of  the  provisions  that  no  member  shall  have  more  than  one  vote  and 
that  dividends  shall  not  exceed  eight  per  cent. 

Farmers  have  always  felt  that  conditions  governing  the  market- 
ing of  their  products  are  essentially  different  from  those  governing 
the  marketing  of  the  products  of  other  industries,  and  that  if  they 
are  to  be  on  a  comparable  basis  without  being  deprived  of 
individuaHty  in  production,  they  must  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively. 

The  new  law  expressly  recognizes  these  contentions  and  greatly 
reduces  the  possibility  of  litigation  which  farmers'  marketing  asso- 
ciations have  frequently  faced  in  the  past  when  they  have  associated 
themselves  together  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

The  enactment  of  the  co-operative  marketing  law  furnished  new 
impetus  to  the  co-operative  movement.  The  United  vStates  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  followed  up  this  enactment  by  having  a  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  study  of  the  legal  phases  of  the  subject  made 
by  an  investigator  who  not  only  had  had  several  years  of  actual  legal 
practice  but  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to  make  an  extensive 
study  of  the  economic  side  of  co-operative  marketing.  Results  were 
published  in  as  simple  a  form  as  practicable  and  widely  distributed 
in  bulletin  form. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  it  is  believed  that  all  of  the  opinions 
regarding  co-operative  associations  rendered  by  courts  of  last  resort 
in  this  country  were  reviewed. 

Several  other  studies  of  co-operation  are  under  way  in  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  many  others  are  under 
contemplation.  Co-operation  in  Russia,  Denmark  and  Scandinavian 
countries  is  being  studied  at  first  hand  and  results  made  available 
to  American  farmers  in  reports  and  through  the  press. 

§  2.  Previous  co-operative  i.egisi.ation. 

Necessity  for  the  co-operative  marketing  law  had  grown  up 
through  the  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  in  1890  which  was,  in  effect,  amended  in  19 14  by  the  Cla5rton 
Act.  The  Clayton  Act  contains  a  provision  commonly  referred 
to  as  Section  6  which  authorizes  the  existence  and  maintenance  of 
farmers'  organizations  without  regard  to  Federal  anti-trust  statutes 
provided    such    organizations    comply   with    certain    requirements. 
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These  requirements  are  that  they  must  be  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  help,  must  not  have  capital  stock,  or  be  conducted  for 
profit. 

The  exact  scope  and  effect  of  Section  6  has  never  been  finally 
determined  by  the  courts  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  lawyers 
at  this  time  is  that  the  section  merely  declares  that  the  existence 
and  operation  of  an  organization  of  farmers,  independent  of  its 
conduct  and  the  methods  of  doing  business  that  it  may  employ,  is 
not  in  itself  unlawful  and  that  it  does  not  authorize  or  permit  the 
adoption  and  employment  by  organizations  of  farmers  of  methods 
of  doing  business  which  are  not  permitted  to  other  business 
organizations. 

§  3.  Other  federai^  measures. 

Income  tax  statutes  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Congress  which  exempt  co-operative  associations  from  the  payment 
of  income  taxes.  These  exemptions  have  undoubtedly  been  a  factor 
in  increasing  the  number  of  co-operative  associations. 

The  Cotton  Futures  Act,  passed  in  1914,  provided  among  other 
things  for  the  promulgation  of  uniform  standards  for  grade  and 
staple  and  the  dissemination  of  market  price  quotations.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Warehouse  Act  in  19 16  provided  for  Federal  license  and 
inspection  of  warehouses  that  meet  required  specifications,  and  the 
issuance  of  uniform  negotiable  receipts  for  the  products  stored  in 
them.  These  two  laws  gave  indirect  encouragement  to  the  co-oper- 
ative marketing  of  cotton,  and  in  the  second  case,  to  grain  and 
tobacco  manufacturing,  through  the  faciHties   they  offered. 

The  Federal  farm  loan  system  created  by  Act  of  Congress  in 
1916  was  intended  to  be  essentially  a  co-operative  system.  The  local 
associations  and  the  twelve  Federal  land  banks  through  which  the 
system  operates  were,  according  to  the  original  Act,  to  be  essentially 
under  co-operative  control,  though  certain  supervisory  powers  were 
placed  in  a  central  board  with  headquarters  at  the  national  capital. 
During  the  War,  however,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the 
Federal  Treasury  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  farm  loan  bonds,  the 
Act  was  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  postpone  control  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  by  the  local  associations  in  their  respective 
districts. 

The  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  192 1  was  a  great 
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boon  to  co-operative  marketing  associations.  This  Corporation  was 
organized  in  April  1918  to  assist  in  financing  various  activities  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  War.  By  May,  1920  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  were  suspended  on  the  assumption  that  its  original 
purpose  had  been  served.  Owing  to  the  depression  which  occured 
in  the  last  half  of  1920  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  were 
revived  **  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  the  financing  of  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  and  other  products  in  foreign  countries,  "  and  in 
in  August  of  the  same  year  the  Corporation  was  further  authorized 
to  make  advances  to  financial  and  other  institutions,  including 
co-operative  marketing  associations  which  had  advanced  credit  for 
agricultural  or  live  stock  purposes. 

The  Corporation  has  a  capital  of  $  500,000,000,  all  of  which  was 
subscribed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Additional  ftmds, 
if  needed,  may  be  provided  by  means  of  bond  issues. 

Up  to  November  30, 1922,  the  Corporation  had  approved  advances 
for  agricultural  and  Hve  stock  purposes  amounting  to  a  total  of 
$433,446,857.  Of  this  amount,  $172,827,450  represented  approved 
advances  to  co-operative  marketing  associations.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  only  about  $24,000,000  had  been  called  for,  while  $14,566,000 
of  the  amount  called  for  had  been  repaid. 

The  amount  of  credit  actually  called  for  and  received  by  co-oper- 
ative marketing  associations  from  the  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
by  no  means  a  large  sum  when  compared  with  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  United  States,  or  even  of  the  amount  of  such 
products  handled  by  the  co-operative  associations.  Nevertheless, 
these  advances  have  been  highly  important.  In  fact,  the  advances 
approved  but  not  called  for  served  a  purpose  perhaps  equally  import- 
ant with  the  advances  actually  called  for  and  obtained,  since  in 
many  cases  it  was  only  after  advances  had  been  approved  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  that  private  financial  institutions  were 
ready  to   assist  the   co-operative   marketing   associations. 

Co-operative  marketing  of  wool  was  given  impetus  in  the  United 
States  when  the  entire  1918  wool  clip  was  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  war  measure.  The  Government  made  it  dear,  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  wool  would  be  valued  and  taken  at  stipulated 
prices  on  a  scoured  basis.  The  regulations  covering  this  great  trans- 
action served  to  open  the  eyes  of  wool  growers  generally.  When  the 
Government  established  prices  on  grade  in  scoured  condition  and 
regulated  grease  prices  according  to  shrinkage,  leading  producers 
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everywhere  began  to   give   serious   thought   to   this   phase   of   wool 
marketing. 

Wool  growers  were  urged,  in  1918,  to  centralize  their  product 
as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  handling  to  a  minimum.  This  central- 
ization may  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  co-operative  market- 
ing of  wool  that  is  now  practiced  in  every  State  where  wool  pro- 
duction is  important. 

§4.  State  i^egisIvATion. 

Since  and  including  1917,  thirty  states  have  passed  statutes, 
especially  designed  for  the  incorporation  of  co-operative  associations 
Three  have  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  organization  and  regula- 
tion of  co-operative  credit  associations  or  credit  unions.     This  is  in 
addition  to  the  ten  states  that  already  had  credit  union  laws. 

§  5.  Scope  and  extent  of  agricui^turai,  co-operation 
in  the  united  states. 

More  than  14,000  co-operative  marketing  organizations  now 
operate  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  they  market 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  products  sold  by  our  farmers. 
The  most  reliable  figures  obtainable  show  that  they  are  now  doing  a 
business  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  annually. 

Co-operative  selling  has  been  much  more  successful  than  co-oper- 
ative buying  but  many  of  these  associations  purchase  large  amounts 
of  suppHes  for  their  members. 

Co-operative  cow  testing  associations  in  this  country  number 
more  than  500,  with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  12,000  members. 
Cows  numbering  in  excess  of  216,000  are  tested  in  these  associations. 
There  are  numerous  other  co-operative  associations  that  relate  to 
production  like  the  co-operative  bull  associations. 

The  principal  commodities  handled  by  the  co-operative  market- 
ing associations  are  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain,  live 
stock,  and  wool. 

Dairy  Products.  —  Among  States  noted  for  the  co-operative 
marketing  of  dairy  products  are  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  California,  and  Iowa.  One  of  the  best 
known  associations  for  co-operative  marketing  of  dairy  products  has 
annual    sales    exceeding     $4,000,000.     The   products    sold    include 
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whole  milk,  skim  milk,  sweet  cream,  milk  powder,  condensed  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  casein  and  ice  cream. 

Wisconsin  is  the  greatest  cheese  producing  State  and  is  reported 
as  producing  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  cheese  produced  in 
the  United  States.  In  1918  a  single  co-operative  association  received 
cheese  from  64  factories  amounting  to  8,522,509  pounds  for  which 
it  received  $2,344,445.70.  In  191 9  the  number  of  factories  had  in- 
creased to  121  and  its  volume  of  business  was  nearly  double  that  of 
1918.  This  association  owns  a  warehouse  and  cold  storage  plant  with 
a  capacity  for  storing  100  carloads  of  cheese.  In  192 1  it  sold  more 
than  14,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  direct  to  large  commission  houses 
and  creameries. 

Fruit.  —  Until  recently  the  most  extensive  organizations  for 
the  co-operative  marketing  of  fruit  in  the  United  States  were  found  in 
three  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast :  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  success  achieved  by  these  associations  led  growers  in  many 
of  the  other  fruit  growing  States  to  form  associations  for  the  co-oper- 
ative marketing  of  their  products.  These  associations  may  now 
be  found  operating  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and    some    other    States. 

One  of  the  largest  fruit  shipping  associations  in  the  United 
States  has  its  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1905  and  has  about  10,500  members.  In  1920  it  shipped 
43,592  carloads  of  citrus  fruits  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  shipment  from 
the  State,  for  which  its  members  received  over  $61,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  years  its  total  receipts  for  fruit  shipments  have 
been  approximately  $443,000,000. 

Vegetables.  —  One  of  the  most  successful  associations  in  the 
co-operative  marketing  of  vegetables  is  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia.  It  was  organized  in  January,  1900.  It  has  about  4,500 
members  and  its  total  sales  for  1921  and  1922  were  $9,000,000  per 
annum.  The  principal  products  handled  by  this  association  are 
white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  strawberries,  cabbage  and  onions. 
These  are  marketed  in  carlots  in  aU  the  leading  markets  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Canada  and  in 
Cuba. 

Grain.  —  There  are  about  5,000  cooperative  grain  elevators  in 
the  United  States,  with  over  600,000  members.  These  elevators 
are  situated  in  the  North  Central  grain  growing  States  as  follows  : 
Iowa  565,  Illinois  553,  North  Dakota  516,  Kansas  488,  Nebraska 
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482,  Minnesota  420,  Ohio  291,  Indiana  168,  Oklahoma  132,  Montana 
123,  and  smaller  numbers  in  other  States. 

State  grain  marketing  associations  have  been  established  by  the 
growers  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  federate  these  various  co-operative  grain 
marketing  organizations  into  a  large  central  sales  agency  having  its 
own  terminal  elevators  and  commission  houses. 

In  192 1  a  national  organization,  known  as  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  w^as  organized  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
IlHnois. 

Live  Stock.  — There  are  believed  to  be  over  4,000  live  stock  ship- 
ping associations  in  the  United  States,  with  more  than  1,000,000  ship- 
pers. A  large  number  of  these  associations  were  organized  during 
and  since  1919.  As  in  the  case  of  grain  elevators,  these  associations 
are  most  numerous  in  the  North  Central  States.  I^arge  numbers  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri. 

From  reports  received  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  amount  of  business  done  in  192 1  by  305  farmers' 
co-operative  live  stock  shipping  associations,  reporting  from  ^yq^ 
different  States,  showed  a  total  volume  of  business  of  $32,377,000 
or  an  average  of  $105,826  for  each  association. 

Various  terminal  agencies  have  been  established  for  the  co-oper- 
ative marketing  of  live  stock.  The  volume  of  business  handled  by 
six  of  these  producer-owned  and  controlled  commission  houses  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1922  are  reported  as  being  over  11,000 
carloads. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  live  stock 
marketed  in  the  United  States  finds  its  way  to  the  terminal  markets 
through  the  co-operative  shipping  associations. 

Wool.  —  Some  of  the  leading  states  engaged  in  the  production 
and  co-operative  marketing  of  fine  wools  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance are  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  New  York.  Among 
the  largest  wool  producing  States  in  the  Union  are  Texas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho.  In  all  of  these  States  the  wool  is  now 
being  marketed,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  through  the  agencies  of 
co-operative  wool  pools. 

The  most  important  co-operative  wool  growers'  association  on 
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the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  Pacific  Co-operative  Wool  Growers  of  Port- 
land, Oregon.  It  is  composed  of  some  2,000  wool  growers  residing 
in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  who  grade,  scour  and  market  their 
wool  through  their  own  sales  agency  in  a  strictly  merchantable  con- 
dition to  mills  and  reputable  wool  merchants.  The  organization 
handles  from  2,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually. 

In  1919  State  associations  for  co-operative  assembHng,  grading 
and  marketing  of  wool  had  been  formed  in  Indiana,  lUinois,  Iowa, 
New  York,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Before  the  close  of  1921 
this  wool  marketing  movement  had  grown  until  reports  from  22  States 
showed  a  total  volume  of  over  27,000,000  pounds,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  country,  had  been  marketed 
through  these  farmers*  wool  pools.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  the  formation 
of  these  pools. 

Rural  co-operation  has  made  great  progress  in  the  United  States, 
frequently  against  great  handicaps  of  distance,  and  differences  in 
language,  in  traditions,  in  racial  descent  and  in  standards  of  living. 
Our  strongest  co-operative  organizations  are  undoubtedly  those  that 
began  in  a  small  way  and  have  developed  slowly  through  prosperity 
and  through  adversity,  reaching  out  into  ever-widening  spheres  of 
usefulness  only  after  mature  experience. 

I^LOYD  S.  Tenny 

Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Co-operation  and  Association 

AUSTRIA 

I.  A  Peasant  Society  for  Utilization  of  Wool  and  Flax. 

The  War  brought  about  a  serious  shortage  of  textiles  of  every  kind 
which  could  only  be  purchased  at  very  high  prices,  even  when  of  poor 
quaUty.  It  is  thus  natural  that  the  farmers  should  devote  their  energies 
once  more  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  which  had  been  given  up  during 
the  War  and  that  they  should  take  up  again  sheep  breeding  on  a  large 
scale  (i). 

But  the  resulting  products  had  not  the  fineness  of  those  coming  from 
countries  which  had  speciaHzed  in  this  production  for  a  long  time. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  manufacturers,  who  as  soon  as  the  War 
was  over,  were  able  to  obtain  the  raw  material  which  was  once  more  impoit- 
ed  in  large  quantities,  offered  the  farmers  prices  that  were  too  low.  A 
certain  quantity  of  produce  remained  unsold.  The  farmers  on  their  side 
were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  pay  the  high  rates  asked  by  the  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  textiles. 

This  was  the  position  when  in  192 1  there  came  into  existence  the  Al- 
pine Cloth  Works  {Alpenldndische  Bekleidungswerke  A.  G.)  of  St.  Veit  on 
the  Glau  formed  for  the  most  part  of  Carinthian  farmers.  This  Society 
has  for  some  time  spun  the  flax  produced  in  the  country  and  manufactured 
the  wool. 

The  organization,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  public  authorities, 
is  contemplating  hemp  manufacture,  and  the  estabhshment  of  a  factory 
for  making  ropes  and  belting  for  machines  intended  for  the  production  of 
cords,  string,  belts,  etc.  It  is  also  intended  to  set  up  branches  in  various 
districts  for  the  manufacture  of  Hnen  and  hemp. 

At  the  present  time  new  members  pay  270,000  crowns  for  a  share. 

The  works  are  already  in  a  position  to  regulate  prices  and  to  ensure 
a    profit  to    sheep-breeders   and   growers  of   textile   plants. 

Hermann  KaIvIvBrunner. 

(i)  See  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  November- December  1921. 
Dr.  Hermann  Kallbrunner  :  The  Measures  adopted  in  Austria  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture  during  the  War  (1914  to  1918). 
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2.  The  Dairy  Association. 

The  Dairy  Association  of  Austria,  formed  in  June  1922  with  the  object 
of  furthering  all  measures  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  dailies,  has 
already  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence  done  valuable  service,  showing 
that  it  meets  a  real  need.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Vienna  and  the  member- 
ship extends  throughout  the  confederated  provinces. 

It  is  proposed  to  combine  all  the  Austrian  societies  engaged  in  dairy- 
ing in  order  to  bring  all  forces  into  line  for  the  common  advantage,  and 
to  raise  the  milk  industry  to  the  highest  possible  level,  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  members.  The  Association  acts  in  concert 
with  the  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  various  technical 
institutions.  The  business  of  the  Association  is  carried  out  by  a  Central 
Committee  and  various  sections.  The  Central  Committee  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  principal  agricultural  corporations  of  the  confed- 
erated provinces,  the  elected  representatives  of  these  same  countries,  and 
the  representatives  of  various  authorities  and  institutions. 

The  following  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Association  are  entrusted 
to    special  sections  : 

1.  Instruction  and  experimental  work ; 

2.  Fixing  of  prices   and   publication  of  piice-lists  ; 

3.  Legal  protection  of  members,  legislation,  and  fiscal  qiiestions  ; 

4.  Encouragement  of  co-operation,  etc. 

The  organ  of  the  Association  is  the  Milchwirtschaftliche  Zeitung, 
which  has  a  good  circulation  in  Austria. 

Membership  of  the  Association  is  open  to  all  persons  or  corporations 
who  are  engaged  in  dairying  or  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  or  take 
part  in  the  promotion  of  the  dairy  industry ;  who  deal  in  milk  products  ; 
who  manufacture  implements  or  machinery  for  the  manipulation  of  milk 
or  who  trade  in  such  machinery. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  that  lies  before  the  Association  is  the  foundation 
of  a  great  institution  for  instruction  in  dairying  with  a  view  to  meeting  a 
felt  want  in  Austria.  But,  owing  to  the  high  piices  now  current,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  set  this  undertaking  on  foot  at  once. 

In  the  different  regions  associations  for  inspection  will  have  to  be 
formed  and  inspectors  and  instructors  will  be  requested  to  give  their  as- 
sistance by  visiting  every  cow-house  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  advice, 
and  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  and  their  man- 
agement on  sound  lines.  The  co-operative  societies  are  still  not  widely 
spread  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  Salzburg  there  is  not  a  single 
co-operative  dairy  and  in  Carinthia  there  are  only  ten  co-operative  dairies. 
Lastly  the  Association  proposes  to  combine  the  co-operative  dairies,  at 
present  often  working  in  isolation,  into  large  federations  which  will  be  in 
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a  position  to  place  larger  quantities  of  produce  on  the  market.  It  is  intend- 
ed also  to  make  an  examination  of  the  rules  of  the  co-operative  dairies,  as 
for  the  most  part  they  stand  in  need  of  revision, 

Hermann  Ka.i,i,brunner. 

FRENCH  COLONIES 

Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  in  the  French  Colonies.  —  IvA  MuTua- 
i,iT:i&  agricoi^K  aux  coiyONiES.  Report  presented  to  the  Colonial  Congress 
of  PubUc  Health  and  Social  Insurance,  at  Marseilles  (11-17  September 
1922)  by  MM.  Paul  Vimeux  and  L6on  Peysonnerie.  Annates  de  la  Mu- 
tuants et  de  la  CoopSration  agricole,  Paris,  November-December  1922, 
January-February  1923. 

Agricultural  credit  in  the  French  colonies  is  an  institution  of  com- 
paratively long  standing.  In  1848,  the  Decree  of  the  Government  of 
the  RepubHc  suppressing  slavery  estabHshed  at  the  same  time  the  right 
to  compensation  on  the  part  of  colonists  who  owned  slaves.  The  rate 
of  compensation  was  fixed  by  the  Law  of  30  April  1849  and  the  in- 
demnity was  distributed  between  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Reunion, 
French  Guiana,  Senegal,  Nossi-Be,  and  Sainte  Marie. 

The  abrupt  change  in  labour  conditions  resulting  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  threw  the  economic  Hfe  of  the  colonies  completely  out  of 
gear.  The  farmers  found  they  required  considerable  advances  to  pay 
the  wages  of  the  manumitted  slaves.  But,  at  that  period,  it  was  the 
merchants  who  supplied  the  needs  of  agriculture.  Loans  were  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  only  on  conditions  that  were  burdensome  to  the  planter, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  15  to  16  per  cent,  on  an  average.  To  reheve 
the  farmer  of  this  usurious  rate,  a  part  of  the  indemnity  which  should 
have  been  given  to  the  colonists  was  transmuted  in  each  colony  into 
shares  of  the  local  Bank  of  issue,  and  each  person  compensated  received 
shares  in  payment  for  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  him,  and  cash  for  the 
rest.  In  this  way  a  bond  of  association  was  formed  between  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  the  Banks  made  provision  in  their  rules  for  giving 
them  special  credit  faciHties.  Thus  for  discounting  biUs,  an  operation 
normally  requiring  two  signatures,  means  were  found  to  make  one  suf- 
fice, whether  by  the  presentation  of  a  bill  of  lading  to  the  order  of  the 
Bank  or  of  a  receipt  for  deHvery  of  goods,  or  by  the  assignment  of  a 
standing  crop. 

These  Banks  have  thus  been,  from  the  first,  rural  credit  institutions. 
Unfortunately  there  has  always  been  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the  methods 
of  making  tMs  kind  of  loan,  and  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of 
their  privilege  the  colonial  banks  had  come  to  lend  mostly  to  large  estates. 

The  Law  of  21  March  1919,  renewing  the  privilege  of  the  Banks 
of  Martinique,  of  Guadeloupe,  of  Reunion,  and  of  French  Guiana  im- 
posed on  these  institutions  contributions  analogous  to  those  which  were 
already  imposed  on  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  Algeria. 
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By  the  terms  of  Article  15  of  the  Law  of  21  March  1919,  the  Banks 
of  Martinique,  of  Guadeloupe,  of  French  Guiana  and  of  Reunion  each 
pay  to  the  State,  on  condition  of  return  by  the  State  of  the  amount  to 
the  colonies  concerned,  a  contribution  of  500,000  francs  to  be  used  in 
assisting  the  local  rural  credit  institutions  in  existence  or  to  be  formed. 
The  Bank  of  French  Guiana  pays  a  contribution  of  150,000  francs  to  be 
used  in  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  in  that  colony. 
The  method  of  employment  and  the  division  between  the  local  credit  in- 
stitutions of  the  sums  due  from  the  Banks  of  Martinique,  of  Guadeloupe 
and  of  Reunion,  and  the  allotment  of  that  due  from  the  Bank  of 
French  Guiana,  are  fixed  by  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Colonies. 

By  Articles  16  and  17  of  the  Law  the  colonial  banks  are  further 
required  to  make  the  following  payments,  which  are  to  be  added  each 
year  to  the  contribution  fixed  by  Article  15  : 

1.  Beginning  from  i  April  1919  a  payment  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  0.50  fr.  per  cent,  of  the  average  excess  of  the  total  circulation  over 
the  caeh  in  the  bank. 

2.  Beginning  from  the  financial  year  ending  30  June  1919,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  net  surplus  of  dividend  over  and  above  125  francs  per  share 
(after  deduction  of  taxes)  by  the  Banks  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and 
French  Guiana,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  net  surplus  of  the  dividend  over 
and  above  90  fr.  per  share  (after  deduction  of  taxes)  for  the  Bank  of 
Reunion. 

The  means  having  thus  been  found  to  ensure  the  normal  development 
of  agricultural  credit,  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  and  to  frame 
regulations  for  the  co-operative  credit  banks,  which  since  the  War  had 
had  a  merely  nominal  existence.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  Decree  of 
8  January  192 1  which  lays  down  in  its  first  article  that  in  each  of  the 
colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  Reunion  there  may  be  formed 
a  regional  bark  of  rural  credit  with  the  objects  : 

1.  Of  facilitating  loan  business  connected  with  agricultural  produc- 
tion, effected  by  the  members  of  local  co-operative  credit  associations 
and  guaranteed  by  those  associations  ; 

2.  Of  facilitating  the  same  operations  effected  by  agricultural  co- 
operative  societies  affiliated  to   a   local  bank  ; 

3.  Of  making  individual  long  term  loans  for  the  purchase  or  equip- 
ment of  small  rural  holdings,  for  changes  in  cultivation  or  for  reparcelling. 

After  having  provided  for  the  working  conditions  of  the  regional 
banks  of  rural  credit,  this  Decree  fixes  the  method  of  employing  and  the 
division  of  the  sums  due  from  the  local  banks  in  the  terms  of  the  Law 
of  1919. 

According  to  Article  4  of  the  Decree,  the  total  of  the  advances  made 
to  the  regional  bank  in  each  colony  for  its  ordinary  operations  cannot 
exceed  twice  the  total  amount  of  its  paid  up  capital.  These  advances  are 
made  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  most,  but  they  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
total  of  the  share  capital  and  are  repayable  within  a  period  of  20  years. 
Finally  the  long  term   loans  in  favour  of  the   agricultural  co-operative 
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societies  must  in  no  case  exceed  the  third  of  the  stims  paid  annually  by 
the  Bank  to  the  colony,  and  they  are  repayable  in  25  years. 

The  report  analysed  here  does  not  state  what  has  been  done  in  Reu- 
nion, but  the  particulars  furnished  as  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Guade- 
loupe and   Martinique   are   of  great  interest. 

Guadeloupe.  —  Agricultural  S5nidicates  were  formed  from  1884 
onwards  in  the  colony,  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  holders. 
These  associations  prepared  the  way  for  co-operative  credit,  and  the  Go- 
vernor's Decree  dated  31  December  1900  enabled  such  credit  to  be 
organized. 

The  first  local  Bank  was  founded  on  25  February  1910.  Others 
followed  and  a  Congress  of  their  representatives  was  held  in  191 1.  As 
the  result  of  an  active  propaganda  a  periodical  was  started  to  further 
the  development  of  these  institutions  and  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies 
was  approached  with  a  view  to  securing  the  legulation  by  decree  of  co- 
operative credit  in  the  Antilles,  on  the  model  of  the  organizations  in 
the  mother  country.  Without,  however,  waiting  for  official  instructions 
two  regional  banks  were  founded.  Unfortunately  owing  to  want  of 
capital  these  initial  steps  had  no  practical  outcome. 

Since  1920  there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  this  activity  in  Guade- 
loupe where  37  syndicates,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  2,000,  have 
been  reorganized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  credit  banks,  existing 
previously  only  in  name,  reorganized  their  offices,  added  to  the  number 
of  their  members,  and  increased  their  share  capital.  At  the  present  time 
they  number  1,432  members  with  a  subscribed  share  capital  of  100,000 
francs,  of  which  26,000  francs  have  been  paid  up.  Finally,  when  the 
Decree  of  31  December  1920  was  promulgated  laying  down  the  condi- 
tions in  accordance  with  which  a  regional  credit  bank  could  be  formed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  loans  without  inteiest  which  by  the  Law  of 
21  March  1919,  renewing  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  were 
made  available  for  the  colony  with  the  object  of  ensurirg  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  credit,  the  representatives  of  26  local  credit  banks 
met  on  28  July  1921  and  voted  the  rules  of  a  regional  co-operative  rural 
credit  bank. 

Martinique.  —  In  Martinique,  where  agricultural  syndicates  had 
been  formed  in  the  first  instance,  several  local  credit  banks  were  estabhshed 
in  1907,  and  a  sub  idy  of  250,000  francs  was  voted  on  the  budget  of 
the  colony  to  be  divided  in  the  form  of  short  term  loans  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  syr.dicates,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  working  of  the 
local  banks  along  normal  lines  has  been  ensured.  The  War  definitely 
arrested  their  development. 

At  the  present  time  the  problem  presents  itself  under  a  more  favour- 
able aspect.  The  syndicates  have  been  reorganized  and  their  num- 
ber has  risen  from  8  to  24.  The  contribution  of  500,000  francs  from  the 
Bank  of  Martinique  and  the  additional  payments  will  endow  agricultural 
credit  with  the  means  necessary  for  its  development.  Local  credit  banks 
have  just  been  formed  and  the  creation,  of  a  regional  credit  bank  is  con- 
templated. 
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French  Indo-China.  —  In  addition  to  these  colonies  at  an  early  date 
measures  were  passed  giving  Indo-China  facilities  as  regards  agricultural 
credit.  On  21  April  1876  a  Decree  of  the  Governor  regulated  the  condi- 
tions in  accordance  with  which  loans  on  the  crops  might  be  made  to  the 
communes  of  Cochin-China  for  the  benefit  of  native  cultivators.  This 
was  extended  to  the  French  colonists  by  a  decree  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral dated  12  December  1893.  In  1898  a  new  Decree  conferred  on  the 
communes  of  Tonkin  and  North  Annam  the  power  to  contract,  in  the 
name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  their  residents  who  made  appU- 
cation,  loans  on  the  Bank  of  Indo-China.  The  sum  total  of  these  must 
be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  estates  of  the 
borrowers.  The  period  within  which  these  loans  must  be  repaid  is  fixed  at 
a  maximum  of  six  months,  and  even  when  exceptional  circumstances 
necessitate  renewal  it  cannot  exceed  one  year.  The  total  of  the  loans 
never  exceeds  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  crop,  estimated  on  the  average 
of  the  harvests  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

This  credit  system  has  not  had  the  results  that  were  anticipated. 
The  colony  found  itself  obliged  in  years  of  bad  harvests  to  pay  large  sums 
to  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  on  behalf  of  the  communes  or  individual  bor- 
rowers, and  in  consequence  a  co-operative  system  of  rural  credit  is  in 
contemplation. 

Following  out  the  same  principles  the  formation  of  native  thrift 
societies  has  come  about.  There  is  one  in  Tonkin  under  the  name  of 
"  Donkloc  "  and  in  Cochin-China  the  co-operative  society  of  Mitho  has 
given  good  results.  These  institutions  unfortunately  only  develop  in 
districts  where  there  is  some  person  who  gives  continuous  attention 
and  interest  to  the  society  and  succeeds  in  bringing  the  natives  into  it. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Indo-Chinese  cultivator  is  far  from  amen- 
able to  any  idea  of  association. 

New  Caledonia.  —  Finally,  in  New  Caledonia,  where  there  are  four 
agricultural  syndicates  legally  constituted,  a  local  bank  of  agricultural 
credit  was  opened  in  1911,  but  as  it  was  not  provided  with  capital  its 
activity  was  short-Hved,  and  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time 
rural  credit  is  non-existent  in  the  colony.  M.  B. 

GERMANY 

The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  1921-22.  —  Jahrbuch  des 
Reichsverbands  der  Deutschen  i^ndwirtschafti,ichen  Genossen- 
SCHAFTEN  FtJR  1922,  29th  Year.  BerHn,  1922. 

The  great  post-War  development  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  so- 
cieties was  even  more  marked  in  the  working  year  1921-22,  during  which 
time  3,147  societies  were  formed  as  compared  with  556  dissolved,  the  net 
increase  being  thus  2,591  societies.  Such  an  increase  had  only  been  pre- 
viously registered  in  1919-20  (i).    On  i  Jtme  1922  the  total  number  of 

( I )  Agricultdral  Co-operation  in  Germany  in  i  91 9-  20.  In  the  International  Review  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  published  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  May  1922. 
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agricultural  co-operative  societies  reached  36,235,  or  75  per  cent,  of  all  the 
registered  co-operative  societies  of  Germany  (48,000).  The  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  grouped  in  federations  were  34,734,  belonging  for 
the  most  part  (23,235)  to  the  National  Federation  of  the  German  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  Societies ;  J,']']'^  societies  belonged  to  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  the  German  Co-operative  Societies  of  the  Raiffeisen  type  and 
1,246  to  the  Reichslandhund.,  while  the  remaining  2,475  were  distributed 
between  10  other  federations. 

There  was  an  increase  of  377  in  the  total  number  of  the  rural  banks 
in  1921-22  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  616  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  relative  falling  off  depends  on  the  fact  that  there  is  by  now  in 
existence  a  network  of  banks  and  that  many  districts  do  not  offer 
opportunity  for  the  formation  of  new  co-operative  associations ;  it  is  also 
partly  explained  by  the  abolition  of  the  secrecy  of  deposits  made  at  the 
banks,  which  has  led  many  cultivators  to  keep  their  money  by  them. 
The  total  of  these  banks  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  review  was  19,269. 

The  co-operative  societies  for  purchase  and  sale  have  increased  by 
364,  as  compared  with  398  in  the  preceding  year,  reaching  on  i  June  1922 
a  total  of  4,478.  The  co-operative  purchases  showed  the  effects  of  the 
shortage  of  goods  and  more  especially  of  the  difficulties  of  transport.  On 
the  other  hand  the  sales  increased  remarkably  and  it  was  possible  to 
estabhsh  direct  business  relations  between  the  producers'  co-operative 
societies  and  the  consumers'  co-operative  societies.  To  strengthen  these 
relations  there  was  set  up  at  Berlin  in  1922  the  Economic  Committee  of 
German  Producers'  and  Consumers'  Co-operative  Societies,  to  which  the 
National  Federation  of  the  German  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 
and  the  General  Federation  of  the  German  Co-operative  Societies  of  the 
Raiffeisen  Type  belong  as  representing  the  producers,  and  the  Central 
Federation  of  the  German  Distributive  Societies  and  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  the  German  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies  belong  as 
representing  the  consumers. 

As  to  the  co-operative  dairies,  an  increase  is  noticeable  as  a  consequence 
of  the  discontinuance  from  i  June  192 1  of  the  restrictions,  the  effects  of 
which  however  were  still  felt.  The  Milk  Decree  dated  30  April  192 1,  in- 
tended to  ensure  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  towns,  created  many  inconven- 
iences, from  the  fact  that  on  the  basis  of  the  order  several  district  author- 
ities fixed  control  prices  not  corresponding  to  the  actual  market  conditions. 
There  was  an  increase  of  72  in  these  societies  as  against  22  in  the  previous 
year,  a  total  of  3,398  being  thus  reached. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  co-operative  societies,  numbering  9,026  in  all, 
those  for  the  supply  of  electric  energy  showed  the  greatest  increase,  viz  : 
1,425,  almost  equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  total  increase  of  the  co-operative 
societies.  On  i  June  1922  there  were  in  all  4,873  societies  of  this  kind. 
The  societies  for  sale  of  live  stock  and  the  vinegrowers'  societies  also  showed 
a  certain  increase. 

The  central  co-operative  societies  (central  banks  and  central  purchase 
and  sale  societies)  numbered  97  on  i  June  1922,  of  which  72  belonged  to 
the  National  Federation.     The  business  done  by  the  25  central  banks  of 

8  —  Ec.  ing. 
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the  National  Federation  supplying  information  amounted  to  180,560  mil- 
lions of  marks  as  compared  with  139,983  millions  of  marks  in  the  previous 
year,  with  a  profit  of  11,032,824  marks,  or  9  per  cent.  The  working  cap- 
ital of  these  banks  increased  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  (142  milHons  of 
marks  as  against  69  millions  in  the  previous  year),  but  is  nevertheless  insuf- 
ficient, owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  capital  which 
accrued  to  the  central  banks,  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  find  employment  in 
their  own  locaUties  was  deposited  in  the  Central  Prussian  Co-operative 
Bank.  The  purchases  made  by  the  22  central  co-operative  purchase  and 
sale  societies  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation  amounted  to  60,542,024 
quintals  in  1921-22,  as  compared  with  43,984,953  quintals  in  1920-21  : 
and  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  rose  from  19,283,275  quintals  in  1920-21 
to  22,871,966  quintals  in  1921-22.  The  total  business  in  goods  of  all  the 
central  co-operative  societies  affiHated  to  the  National  Federation  jdelded 
a  net  profit  of  17,800,000  marks.  This  result  must  be  considered  as  espe- 
cially favourable  considering  the  present  economic  conditions  of  Ger- 
many. M.  T. 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  SERBS,  CROATS  AND  SLOVENES 

The  Agricultural  Co-operative   Societies  in  Serbia.  —  Prager  Presse, 
No.  58.     Prague,  i  March  1923. 

As  by  degrees  the  family  agricultural  associations  (Zadruga)  of  the 
former  Kingdom  of  Serbia  broke  up,  the  principles  of  the  modem  co-op- 
erative movement  became  diffused. 

The  first  co-operative  society  was  formed  in  March  1894  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Vranovo,  near  Smederevo.  In  1898  the  societies  already  numbered 
89. .  In  the  same  year  the  Law  on  Agricultural  and  Workers'  Co-operative 
Societies  came  into  force  and  it  is  still  in  force  at  the  present  time. 

In  19 14  there  existed  in  Serbia  828  agricultural  co-operative  socie- 
ties including  628  credit  societies.  The  War  and  the  enemy  invasions 
practically  wiped  out  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  which  had  to 
be  re-established  ex  novo.  A  striking  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  31  De- 
cember 1922  in  the  former  Kingdom  of  Serbia  there  were  1,577,  nearly 
double  the  pre-War  number.  These  included  22  district  federations, 
801  co-operative  credit  societies,  718  co-operative  societies  for  the  purchase 
of  requisites,  15  co-operative  dairies,  8  co-operative  wine-making  societies, 
three  societies  for  the  joint  use  of  machineiy,  etc.  All  these  co-operative 
societies  are  affiliated  to  the  Central  Federation  of  Serbian  Agricultural 
Co-operative  Societies  with  headquarters  at  Belgrade,  which  also  acts  as  the 
centra]  purchasing  society  for  all  the  co-operative  societies.  Besides  this 
Federation  for  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  there  is  also  a  Co-operative 
Federation  for  the  whole  of  the  Klingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, which  was  formed  in  1919  and  includes  twelve  regional  agricultural 
federations.  M.  T. 
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SWITZERLAND 

The  Development  of  the  Raiffeisen   Rural    Banks.  —  Le  Paysan  Fri- 
bourgeois,  No.  16.  Fribourg,  8  March,  1923. 

The  first  rural  bank  of  the  Raiffeisen  t3^e  was  formed  on  i  January 
1900  at  Richelsee,  in  the  Canton  of  Thurgau.  Similar  societies  soon 
arose  in  other  cantons  and  their  importance  gradually  increased,  as  appears 
from  the  following  figures: 


Year 

Number 

of 

rural  banks 

Number 

of 

savings  accounts 

Savings 
deposits 

Business 
done 

Reserve 
Funds 

1903      .... 

1919  .     •     •     . 

1920  .... 

25 

139 

271 

2.328 
22,337 
69,725 

Francs 
(round    figures) 

527,000 

9,000,000 

45,000,000 

Francs 
(round    figures) 

6,000,000 

46,000,000 

280,000,000 

Francs 
(round  figures) 

10,500 

245,000 

1,800,005 

The  area  of  operations  usually  extends  to  a  parish  or  to  a  commune. 
Intending  members  must  subscribe  and  pay  up  a  share  of  100  francs.  The 
liability  of  the  members  is  unlimited.  The  local  banks  are  in  close  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  which  takes  charge  of 
surplus  funds,  and  makes  advances  when  required.  The  administration 
expenses  of  these  banks  are  very  small,  only  the  treasurer  receiving  a 
salary,  and  since,  owing  to  their  limited  area  of  operations,  they  can 
easily  avoid  non-profitable  business,  they  are  in  a  position  to  make 
loans  to  the  peasants  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

The  local  banks  are  united  into  a  federation  (Schweizerische  Raiffeisen- 
Verband)  formed  in  1902.  This  is  managed  by  the  Committee,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  application  of  the  rules,  presents  the  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  etc.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Supervision  which  super- 
vises the  work  of  the  Management  Committee  and  that  of  the  cashier  and 
inspects  the  accounts.  The  financial  position  of  the  Federation  is  peri- 
odically examined  by  the  auditors.  The  General  Meeting  is  held  once 
a  year  ;  it  approves  the  business  done  in  the  past  financial  year  and  decides 
how   the    profits  shall  be    divided. 

Besides  this  intercantonal  federation  there  exist  three  cantonal  feder- 
ations, with  their  own  rules,  viz  :  the  Cantonal  Federation  of  Co-operative 
Credit  Societies  of  St.  Gall  {Kantonal  Verband  der  St.  Gallischen  Kredit 
Genossenschaften) ,  formed  in  1908  ;  the  Federation  of  the  Co-operative 
Credit  Banks  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  (Federation  Vaudoise  des  Caisses  de 
Credit  Mutuel),  formed  in  19 11,  and  the  Aargau  Federation  of  Raiffeisen 
Banks  (Aargausicher  Unterverband  der  Raiffeisenkassen),  formed  in  1913. 

M.  T. 
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REGENCY  OF  TUNIS 

The  Native  Thrift  Societies  in  1921.  —  Direction  g^ne^rai^e  des  Fi- 
nances :  COMPTE  RENDU  DES  OPE^RATIONS  DES  SoCIEiTE^S  INDIG^JNES 
DB     PR^VOYANCE.      Tuilis,  1 92  2. 

Although  in  consequence  of  the  bad  harvest  of  1920,  the  receipts 
increasing  the  assets  of  the  Societies  only  amounted  to  787,987.87  fr.,  the 
16,575,732.97  fr.  recovered  on  the  amount  of  the  loans  brought  the  total 
receipts  up  to  17,363,720.84  fr. 

The  agricultural  season  1920-21  having  been  relatively  satisfactory, 
the  Societies  have  only  had  to  deal  with  a  limited  number  of  applications 
for  advances  of  seeds.  They  distributed  about  27,000  quintals  of  wheat 
and  16,000  quintals  of  barley.  On  the  other  hand  a  distinct  increase  is 
noticeable  in  the  loans  of  superphosphates,  which  rose  from  12,368  quintals 
in  1920  to  17,774  quintals  in  192 1,  and  in  the  loans  of  potatoes  which  amount- 
ed to  1,915  quintals  in  1921  as  compared  with  828  quintals  in  the  previous 
year.  There  was  a  perceptible  recovery  in  mortgage  loans  ;  there  were  85 
applications  in  192 1  and  the  amount  advanced  was  749,591  francs,  the 
maximum  amount  of  any  one  loan  being  limited  to  40,000  fr.  The  ex- 
penses of  management  and  the  commission  charged  on  these  loans  amount 
to  a  total  of  6  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  as  the  real  property 
pledged  is  registered  or  not.  By  means  of  an  amortization  pa3rment  vary- 
ing from  4.29  to  3.68  per  cent.,  the  borrowers  discharge  their  debt  in  fifteen 
years.  They  have  besides  the  opportunity  of  bringing  this  about  sooner 
by  paying  at  intervals  convenient  to  themselves  larger  or  smaller  instal- 
ments on  which  there  are  no  management  or  commission  charges.  Finally 
in  respect  of  the  yearly  payments  due,  reasonable  postponements  are 
allowed. 

In  accordance  with  the  Decree  of  31  March  19 19  on  hail  insurance, 
considerable  sums  in  compensation  have  been  paid  to  cultivators  who  have 
suffered  losses.  The  special  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose  was  fortunately 
swelled  by  the  balance  of  the  year  before,  amounting  to  77,534.44  fr.,  and 
was  thus  brought  up  to  525,876.38  fr.  ;  this  made  it  possible  to  pay  compen- 
sation of  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  loss  sustained.  The  sum  of 
499,472.05  fr.  was  divided  between  16,545  cultivators  in  compensation 
for  damage  amounting  to  1,427,053  francs.  M.  B. 

UNITED  STATES 

Co-operative  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations.  —  Organization  and 
Management  of  Co-operative  Livestock  Shipping  Associations.  — 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1292,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  1923. 

Although  it  has  long  been  a  common  practice  in  the  United  States  for 
neighbouring  farmers  to  make  joint  arrangements  for  the  shipping  of  their 
live  stock  by  rail,  the  development  of  the  organized  co-operative  live  stock 
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shipping  movement  was  long  delayed.  The  first  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1883  ;  the  second  not  until  1904.  Even  during  the 
next  ten  years  development  was  slow  and  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  In  1917,  however,  a 
period  of  rapid  development  began  ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  between  4,000  and  5,000  producers'  organizations  which  un- 
dertake the  co-operative  shipping  of  live  stock.  The  movement  has  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Middle  Western  vStates. 

In  many  cases  producers'  organizations  formed  for  other  purposes 
have  undertaken  the  shipping  of  live  stock  for  their  members  in  addition 
to  their  other  activities  ;  but  associations  formed  specially  for  live  stock 
shipping  usually  confine  themselves  to  that  work.  In  some  States,  parti- 
cularly in  Ohio,  "  county-wide  "  associations  have  recently  been  formed. 
This  type  of  organization  embraces  the  county  as  a  unit  and  is  directed 
by  a    county  manager. 

The  co-operative  shipping  of  live  stock  enables  small  farmers,  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable,  to  send  their  stock  to  a  central  market  for  sale, 
and  is  of  considerable  benefit  even  to  large  farmers.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  local  demand  for  live  stock  is  limited,  the  advantages  of  selling  in  a 
central  market  are  very  great ;  local  prices,  especially  for  stock  of  inferior 
quality,  are  appreciably  lower  than  those  ruling  in  the  central  markets.  Ship- 
ping associations  make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  as  well  as  for 
the  actual  transportation  ;  since  the  stock  is  handled  in  bulk  the  total 
marketing  expenses  per  head  are  kept  very  low.  Farmers  are  safeguarded 
against  deaths  or  injury  among  their  stock  during  transit  by  being  entitled 
in  such  cases  to  compensation  from  the  association  ;  a  fund  for  this  purpose 
is  provided  by  the  association  by  an  assessment  upon  all  live  stock  shipped 
by  it  (I). 

Co-operative  shipping  facilities,  moreover,  enable  a  farmer  to  sell 
his  stock  at  the  most  advantageous  time  both  as  regards  the  stock  itself  and 
the  market.  The  stock  can  be  sold  in  large  or  small  quantities  when  it  is 
in  its  most  saleable  condition  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  good  ;  other- 
wise when  selling  is  delayed  there  is  a  great  probability  that  either  the  stock 
or  the  market  will  suffer  a  decline.  The  most  important  advantage,  how- 
ever, which  a  producer  derives  from  a  co-operative  live  stock  shipping  as- 
sociation is  the  knowledge  which  he  gains  as  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 
He  can  compare  the  market  prices  of  the  different  breeds  or  grades  of  stock 
and  can  determine  the  actual  differences ;  he  can  then  breed  or  fatten  his 
stock  accordingly.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  a  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciation has  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  live  stock  in  whole  dis- 
tricts. 

A  live  stock  shipping  association  may  be  formed  with  or  without  cap- 
ital stock.  The  non-stock  form  of  organization  is  usually  the  more  des- 
irable though  this  form  cannot  be  adopted  in  those  States  where  provisions 

(i)  The  usual  amounts  deducted  are  2  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds  weight  on  cattle  and 
3  to  4  cents  per  100  pounds  weight  on  hogs,  sheep,  and  calves.  The  most  equitable  method 
is  to  deduct  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  proceeds. 
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have  not  been  made  for  the  incorporation  of  such  associations.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  all  organizations  to  be  incorporated,  since  incorporation  gives 
them  a  distinct  legal  status  which  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained  and,  fur- 
ther, frees  the  members  from  Hability  for  the  debts  of  the  association. 

Very  little  capital  is  required  for  the  working  of  a  shipping  association  ; 
an  association  ought  never  to  buy  or  speculate  in  live  stock  or  to  make 
paj^ment  for  the  animals  shipped  until  the  proceeds  from  their  sale  have 
been  received.  In  the  case  of  non-stock  associations  a  small  membership 
fee  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  any  necessary  initial  expense.  If  the  asso- 
ciation is  formed  with  capital  stock  the  share  value  need  not  be  very  great ; 
the  possession  of  a  large  arnount  of  capital  may,  in  fact,  be  disadvantageous 
by  causing  the  association  to  depart  from  co-operative  methods.  Usually 
no  surplus  fund  is  accumulated,  but  where  there  may  be  a  surplus  it  can  be 
divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  shipped 
by  each  through  the  association. 

A  president  and  board  of  directors,  usually  about  seven  in  number, 
are  appointed  from  among  the  members  to  control  the  general  management 
of  the  association.  A  manager  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  actual 
work.  Since  the  success  of  a  live  stock  shipping  association  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  manager  it  is  imperative  that  the  manager  possess 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  principles  and  methods  as  well  as  of  live 
stock  production  and  marketing.  Further,  he  must  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers  and  must  grasp  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  manager 
makes  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the  marketing  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
members.  He  orders  the  railway  cars  necessary  for  the  stock  and  is  pre- 
sent at  the  loading  to  receive,  mark,  and  weigh  the  animals,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  loaded.  Some  associations  also  require  a  manager  to 
sort  and  grade  the  animals.  The  manager  determines  the  market  and  the 
commission  firm  to  which  the  stock  is  consigned. 

The  two  general  methods  of  selling  stock,  shipped  co-operatively,  in 
a  central  market  are  according  to  individual  ownership  and  according  to 
grade.  The  advantage  of  the  former  is  that  each  farmer  receives  the  exact 
value  of  his  stock  on  the  day  of  sale,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  extra  com- 
mission charge  is  made  owing  to  the  increased  handling  required  by  the 
stock  at  the  market.  An  efficient  system  of  selling  stock  by  grade,  however, 
also  insures  correct  returns  being  made  to  each  owner,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoids  the  extra  expense  of  sorting  the  stock  and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
stock  caused  by  such  sorting.  Further,  in  some  markets  dealers  buying 
stock  for  immediate  re-shipment  to  centres  further  East  prefer  to  buy 
stock  in  bulk. 

The  prorating,  or  apportioning,  of  expenses  on  co-operative  shipments 
is  done  either  by  the  commission  firm  selling  the  stock  or,  more  desir- 
ably, by  the  manager.  A  specified  rate  per  lOO  lbs.  weight  or  per  car 
of  stock  is  deducted  from  each  shipment  to  cover  the  manager's  commis- 
sion and  the  various  expenses,  and  to  provide  the  protection  fund.  The 
manager  is  usually  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  shipped  instead 
of  receiving  a  fixed  salary.  His  commission  varies  among  different  as- 
sociations from  4  to  lo  cents  per  lOO  pounds  weight  of  stock   shipped ; 
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some  associations,  however,  pay  him  a  specified  amount  per  car.  The 
manager  receives  from  the  commission  firm  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  stock  ;  after  deducting  expenses  he  distributes  it  to  the  individual 
members  concerned. 

In  a  movement  so  extensive  as  the  co-operative  live  stock  shipping 
movement  some  failures  are  inevitable.  Failures  are  due  not  to  any 
defects  in  the  system  but  to  defects  in  the  working  of  individual  associa- 
tions. The  chief  causes  of  failure  are  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  and  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  members  or  failure  to  give  the 
association  their  full  support.  In  many  instances  members  of  a  shipping 
association  are  unwilling  to  allow  a  manager  a  fair  compensation  for  his 
services  ;  in  consequence  managers  of  inferior  ability  only  can  be  obtain- 
ed and  the  business  of  the  association  accordingly  suffers.  The  desire 
of  certain  members  to  obtain  the  manager's  position  has  frequentl3^  caused 
the  break-up  of  an  association.  In  some  cases  associations  have  failed 
because  they  have  been  organized  in  districts  where  existing  local  mark- 
eting facilities  were  adequate  and  satisfactory.  There  have  also  been 
instances  where  the  interests  of  Hve  stock  shipping  associations  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  associations  being  used  to  strengthen  or  develop 
other  organizations. 

The  extensive  development  of  the  co-operative  Hve  stock  shipping 
movement  during  the  last  few  years  shows  that  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem are  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  farmers.  As  a  result  of 
the  movement  the  quality  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  no  less  than  the 
facilities   for   marketing   the   stock   will  be  considerably   improved. 

F.    ly.    T. 


Credit 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Proposals  for  the  Provision  of  Additional  Credit  Facilities  in  Great 
Britain.  —  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries:  Report  of 
THE  Committee  on  Agricuetural  Credit.  lyondon,  1923. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  in  October  1922  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  to  enquire  into  the  adequacy  of  the  credit  facilities 
available  for  agriculturists  in  Great  Britain.  The  Committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  examine  the  means  available  for  the  provision  of  cheaper  credit  for 
landowners  to  be  used  in  productive  capital  works  and  for  the  provision 
of  short-term  credits  for  farmers  to  enable  them  to  continue  operations, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  two  objects  could  best  be  attained  by  the 
establishment,  with  State  assistance,  of  co-operative  land  banks. 
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In  its  Report,  the  Committee  points  out  that  credit  alone  cannot 
convert  an  unprofitable  industry  into  a  profitable  one,  and  that  what 
British  agriculture  really  needs  is  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  that  credit 
and  capital  will  flow  into  the  industry  through  normal  channels.  The 
forms  of  credit  required  by  agriculturists  are  long-term  credit  for  land- 
owners to  be  used  in  productive  works  and  for  tenant-farmers  purchasing 
the  freehold  of  their  farms,  and  short-term  credit  for  farmers  to  meet 
current  expenditure  and  to  facilitate  production  and  marketing. 

Long-term  Credit.  —  Special  companies  have  been  formed  under 
statutory  authority  to  provide  landlords  with  long-term  credit  for  improve- 
ments. The  General  Land  Drainage  Company  was  formed  for  this 
purpose  in  1849,  "^^^  Lands  Improvement  Company  in  1853,  the  Scottish 
Drainage  and  Improvement  Company  in  1856,  and  the  Land  Loan  and  En- 
franchisement Company  in  i860.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  companies 
have  since  been  absorbed  by  the  Lands  Improvement  Company.  A  gen- 
eral act,  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  was  passed  in  1864,  under 
which  other  organizations  may  make  advances  to  landowners  in  the 
same  way  as  provided  under  the  special  acts  of  the  various  companies 
referred  to. 

The  Lands  Improvement  Company  has  advanced  during  the  70  years 
of  its  existence  some  £13,000,000  and  few,  if  any,  losses  have  been  incurred. 
Applications  received  from  landowners  are  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  (or,  in  Scotland,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland). 
An  inspector  is  sent  to  visit  the  property,  and,  if  he  reports  that  the  im- 
provement to  the  property  resulting  from  the  proposed  expenditure  is 
likely  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  increased  charge  incurred,  a  Provisional 
Order  is  issued.     The  Company  then  makes  the  advance. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  the  Ministry"  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  as  the  case  may  be,  issues  a  final  certificate 
making  the  capital  sum  advanced  a  charge  on  the  property  ranking  prior 
to  existing  mortgages  and  settlements,  but  after  quit  rents,  crown  rents  or 
tithe  rent-charge  payable  out  of  the  land.  The  loans  are  repayable  by  an- 
nuities over  a  prescribed  period  which  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  improvement.  Until  1920,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest chargeable  on  the  loans  was  limited  to  5  per  cent.,  but  in  that  year 
the  Lands  Improvement  Company  obtained  an  amending  Act  under  which 
It  is  enabled  to  charge  such  rate  of  interest  as  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
may  approve.  Interest  is  at  present  charged  at  the  rate  of  4  %  per  cent, 
net,  after  deduction  of  tax,  which  represents  a  gross  rate  of  about  6  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  mortgages  contracted  are  readily  assignable  to  leading 
insurance  companies ;  the  resources  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Company- 
are,  therefore,  practically  unlimited.  The  whole  business  is  carried  through 
with  private  capital  without  any  State  guarantee. 

The  Committee  expresses  approval  of  the  s^^stem  upon  which  the  Lands 
Improvement  Company  operates.  As,  however,  other  companies  formed 
under  special  acts  or  under  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864,  are  still 
unable  to  charge  more  than  5  per  cent,  interest,  it  recommends  that  these 
companies,  too,  should  be  empowered  to  charge  such  rate  of  interest  as  the 
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Ministry  of  Agriculture  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  may  ap 
prove. 

The  long-term  credit  needed  by  tenant-farmers  v/ho  have  purchased  their 
holdings  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  credit  secured  by  mortgages  on  the 
holdings  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  purchases  took  place  between  June 
1919  and  June  1921.  From  1914  to  1921  the  number  of  holdings  owned 
or  mainly  owned  b}'  their  occupiers  increased  by  21,000  and  the  area  of 
such  holdings  by  2,250,000  acres.  In  Scotland,  the  number  of  occupy- 
ing owners  increased  by  about  1,600  in  the  same  period.  In  1922  the 
number  of  occupying  owners  declined,  as  compared  with  1921,  by  7,500 
and  the  area  which  they  held  by  550,000  acres.  The  explanation  of  this 
decline  may  be  that  some  of  the  new  owners  have  been  obliged  to  let  their 
farms. 

The  increase  in  occupying  ownership  between  1914  and  1921  arose 
mainly  from  the  necessity  with  which  the  landowners  were  confronted 
of  selling  their  estates  and  investing  their  capital  to  better  advantage. 
This  necessity  had  been  felt  even  before  the  War,  but  it  was  accentuated 
during  the  War  by  the  pressure  of  taxation.  At  the  same  time  the  high 
prices  of  produce  stimulated  the  demand  for  land  for  occupation  and 
farmers  were,  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  buy  their  farms  in  order  to  avoid 
being  turned  out  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  farmers 
were  induced  to  purchase  their  farms  by  the  guarantees  of  minimum 
prices  given  in  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  and  the  Agriculture  Act, 
1920.  These  guarantees  were  withdrawn  in  192 1,  on  the  grounds  of  fin- 
ancial exigency  ;  the  Committee  therefore  urges  that  individual  farmers 
who  definitely  bought  land  on  the  strength  of  the  Government  guarantees 
are  entitled  to  the  most  sympathetic  consideration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  the  new  occupying  owners 
borrowed  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  the  price  which  they  paid  for  the  land. 
As  a  result  they  have  incurred  annual  charges  which  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  economic  rents  of  their  holdings.  In  many  cases  these  charges  amount 
to  as  much  as  twice  the  pre-war  rent. 

In  addition  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the  loans, 
which  have  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  banks,  relatives 
and  friends,  solicitors  having  trustee-funds  to  invest,  the  Farmers'  Land 
Purchase  Company,  and,  particularly  in  Scotland,  various  insurance  com- 
panies ;  in  many  cases,  too,  vendors  allowed  the  purchasers  to  postpone 
payment  of  part  of  the  price.  The  new  occup3dng  owners  are  also  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  the  capital  which  they  have  sunk  in  the  purchase  of 
their    farms. 

To  supply  credit  to  the  new  occup^dng  owners  the  Committee  proposes 
that  legislation  shall  be  enacted  under  which  State  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  guarantees  can  be  granted  to  approved  mortgage  societies 
or  institutions  on  the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  The  State  to  guarantee  the  interest  and  capital  for  the  lifetime  of 
special  issues  of  debentures  made  by  such  approved  societies,  the  proceeds 
of  such  issues  being  used  by  the  societies  for  making  loans  on  approved 
mortgages  on  agricultural  holdings  purchased  by  farmers  between  the  dates 
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of  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  and  the  passing  of  the  Corn 
Production  Acts  (Repeal)  Act,  1921. 

{h)  The  debentures  to  be  redeemed  by  drawings  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  forty  years  out  of  the  proceeds  of  repayments  of  the  loans  by 
the  mortgagors,  the  liabilit)^  of  the  State  in  respect  of  such  debentures  thus 
ceasing   automatically. 

(c)  The  loans  to  mortgagors  to  be  made  by  an  approved  society  at 
a  rate  of  interest  not  more  than  i/2  per  cent,  above  the  rate  of  interest  at 
which  it  is  able  to  borrow,  and  to  be  repaid  by  the  mortgagors  within  the 
period  of  the  lifetime  of  the  debentures. 

{d)  Ivoans  to  mortgagors  not  to  exceed  75  per  cent,  of  the  present 
value  of  the  security,  and  to  be  repayable  b}^  equal  half-yearly  instalments 
calculated  on  an  annuity  basis  on  the  4  %  per  cent,  tables  within  such  peri- 
ods as  may  be  agreed,  but  not  exceeding  the  lifetime  of  the  debentures. 

{e)  The  expenses  of  a  society  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  the 
loans  to  be  added  to  the  amount  borrowed  and  to  be  fixed  by  scales  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 

(/)  The  14  pc^  cent,  margin  between  the  interest  paid  by  the  mortgag- 
ors and  the  cost  of  the  money  to  a  society  to  be  divided  into  equal  portions. 
One  quarter  per  cent,  to  be  paid  to  the  State  and  set  aside  to  constitute 
a  reserve  fund  against  any  possible  call  upon  the  State  guarantee.  The 
remaining  %^  per  cent,  to  be  retained  by  the  society  to  cover  expenses 
and  management. 

(g)  The  reserve  fund  to  be  retained  by  the  State  until  the  whole  of 
the  debentures  have  been  redeemed,  and  any  balance  of  the  fund,  after 
deductions  to  meet  deficits  of  interest  on  the  debentures,  to  be  paid  to 
the  societ3^ 

(/?)  The  constitution  and  capitalization  of  a  society  to  be  approved 
by  the  Treasury,  and  the  interest  payable  on  any  private  share  or  loan 
capital  of  the  society  not  to  exceed  such  rate  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  at  the  outset  the  capital 
should  be  issued  to  the  society  or  societies  by  the  Public  Works  lyoan  Board, 
and  that  the  issue  of  State-guaranteed  debentures  should  only  be  made  when 
a  sufficiently  large  sum  has  been  lent  to  any  individual  society  from  this 
source.  It  is  essential  to  the  successful  issue  of  any  guaranteed  stock  that 
it  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  be  handled  economically  and  to 
enable  a  market  in  the  stock  to  be  created. 

Owing  to  the  stability  of  the  value  of  agricultural  land,  loans  of  an 
amount  not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  present  value  of  a  holding  will 
be  well  secured  as  to  capital.  The  liability  of  the  State  under  the  scheme 
will  not  be  serious.  Although  the  proposed  scheme  deals  only  with  the 
case  of  the  new  occupying  owners  the  Committee  hopes  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  machinery'  of  wider  scope  to  afford  facilities  to  ten- 
ant farmers  who  may  desire  to  purchase  their  holdings  in  future  years. 
Moreover  after  the  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time  approved 
societies  should  be   able  to  raise  .capital  on  reasonable  terms  in  the  open 
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market,  without  a  State  guarantee,  to  enable  them  to  undertake,  concur- 
rently with  this  scheme,  the  business  of  financing  land  purchase  in  other 
cases. 

The  Farmers'  Land  Purchase  Company,  incorporated  under  an  x\ct 
of  1920,  is  already  doing  business  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Committee.  Advances  are  made  on  approved  security 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  price  at  which  the  holding 
was  bought.  Ivoans  are  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and  are  repayable  b}^ 
half-yearly  instalments  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  Report,  the  Company  had  made  advances  amounting  to  £  500,000 
but  it  had  been  obliged  through  lack  of  resources  to  refuse  applications 
for  loans  amounting  to  between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000.  The  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  however,  will  enable  this  company,  as  well 
as  any  similar  company  which  may  be  formed,  to  obtain  recognition  and 
assistance  from  the  State. 

Short-term  Credit.  —  The  main  sources  whence  farmers  obtain  short- 
term  credit  are  (i)  banks,  and  (2)  auctioneers,  seedsmen,  manure-merchants, 
traders,  dealers,  and  private  money-lenders.  Farmers  complain  that  the 
policy  of  the  banks  with  regard  to  agriculture  is  unsympathetic,  that  the 
bank  managers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  needs  of  their  agricultural  clients, 
and  that  in  the  matter  of  loans  the  banks  discrimniate  in  favour  of  com- 
mercial investments.  The  banks,  however,  claim  to  appreciate  fully  the 
farmer's  difficulties  at  the  present  time,  and  maintain  that  their  policy  is 
to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  consistent  with  their  responsibility  to  their  de- 
positors. They  state  that  there  is  very  keen  competition  between  the  banks 
in  developing  their  agricultural  connection.  With  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  an  overdraft  is  a  routine  arrangement  for  a  part  of  the  year.  In 
country  districts  overdrafts,  unspecified  as  regards  purpose  and  reduced 
or  extended  at  the  convenience  of  the  farmer  concerned,  are  more  common 
than  definite  loans  for  particular  requirements,  and  are  a  form  of  credit 
pre-eminently  suited  to  rural  conditions.  The  normal  rate  of  interest  in 
such  cases  is  i  per  cent,  above  Bank  rate,  though  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent, 
is  almost  invariably  fixed. 

In  Scotland  few  complaints  are  made  by  farmers  against  the  banks. 
There  has  been  no  concentration  of  banking  in  Scotland  such  as  has  hap- 
pened in  England,  and,  moreover,  the  local  agents  are  not  so  frequently 
changed;  as  a  result  the  Scottish  banks  are  well  acquainted  with  their  clients. 
Furthermore,  short-term  credit  for  agriculture  is  habitual  in  Scotland,  and 
legal  security  is  seldom  asked  for  provided  the  borrower  is  known.  In 
addition  the  Scottish  banks  advance  credit  for  working  capital  for  a  term 
of  years  on  the  guarantee  of  joint  sureties.  The  sureties  are  conjointly 
and  severally  liable  and  are  bound  to  the  extent  of  the  principal  plus  three 
3''ears'  interest.  The  banks  in  their  earlier  years  built  up  their  business 
upon  this  basis  and  at  the  present  time  have  in  the  aggregate  very  large 
sums  so  invested.     The  rate  of  interest  generally  charged  is  5  per  cent. 

Credit  is  obtained  by  farmers  from  the  other  sources  concurrently 
with  credit  from  the  banks.  Auctioneers  of  live  stock  allow  farmers  to 
buy  cattle  and  sheep  on  credit,  subject  to  the  condition  that  these  cattle 
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and  sheep,  or  lambs  born  from  the  latter,  are  resold  in  their  market. 
This  practice  is  much  more  common  in  some  districts  than  in  others. 
The  practice  of  obtaining  credit  from  merchants  and  traders  is,  however, 
almost  universal.  A  farmer  buys  seeds  of  all  kinds  on  credit  from  a  corn 
merchant,  who  may  make  the  condition  that  the  corn  crops  are  sold  to 
him  when  harvested.  In  certain  districts  dealers  have  a  practical  mono- 
poly of  supplying  cattle  on  credit  to  farmers.  Though  the  dealers 
buy  stock  for  farmers  chiefly  on  commission,  they  frequently  buy  bullocks 
to  supply  to  farmers  on  credit ;  when  these  bullocks  are  sold  the  profits 
are  usually  divided  equally  between  dealer  and  farmer.  The  practice 
of  obtaining  advances  on  growing  crops  is  especially  important  in  market- 
garden  and  fruit-growing  districts.  Merchants  buy  a  grower's  crop  early 
qU  the  summer,  advance  money  to  him  and  bear  the  risk  attending  the 
prop.  In  Ivincolnshire  and  Kent  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  merchant  to 
ay  a  farmer  to  grow  a  crop,  usually  potatoes.  In  some  parts  of  Essex 
^his  practice  is  extended  to  seed-growers.  The  farmer  or  seed-grower 
deceives  a  profit  on  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  and  the  merchant  bears 
all  risks.  By  obtaining  credit  in  the  form  of  advances  upon  his  crops  a 
farmer  is  ensured  an  average  profit ;  the  merchant  is  able  to  spread  his 
risks  over  an  extensive  area.  The  arrangements  by  which  mercantile 
Credit  is  obtained,  however,  tend  to  become  decreasingly  favourable  to 
the  farmer  as  his  financial  position  grows  w^eaker. 

Although  no  less  a  sum  than  46  V2  millions  sterhng  is  at  present  out 
on  loan  to  farmers  from  the  five  leading  banks  in  England  and  Wales, 
of  which  sum  26  millions  represent  loans  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
land  and  20  millions  loans  for  current  trading,  the  banks  do  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  credit  needs  of  farmers  which  are  not  met  by  merchants  and 
others.  An  analysis  of  the  short-term  facilities  available  for  agriculturists 
shows  that  existing  facilities  are  inadequate  in  cases  where  farmers  do 
not  possess  banking  accounts  or  live  in  thinly  populated  districts,  so  that 
the  banks  have  not  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of  them  ;  where  credit 
is  required  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock;  and  where  loans  for  a  few  years 
are  required  for  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment  or  breeding  stock 
and  the  carrying  out  of  minor  improvements. 

The  Committee  points  out  that  any  scheme  for  providing  additional 
credit  f aciUties  for  agriculture  will  be  exposed  to  serious  risks  unless  me  ans 
can  be  devised  whereby  the  intrinsic  credit  status  of  the  borrowers  can 
be  enhanced.  It  suggests,  therefore,  that  a  solution  of  the  short-term 
credit  problems  of  British  agriculture  shoiild  be  sought  in  the  principle 
of  co-operative  credit.  The  Committee,  however,  is  convinced  that 
for  the  formation  of  credit  societies  State  assistance  is  essential  and  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  establish  co-operative  credit  societies  to  the  de- 
sired extent  on  the  Raiffeisen  principle  of  unlimited  liability. 

As  a  basis  for  the  proposed  scheme  to  provide  additional  credit  facil- 
ities for  agriculturists  the  Committee  make  the  following  suggestions  : 

(i)  Agriculturists  should  be  urged  on  grounds  of  self-interest  to 
form  themselves  into  co-operative  credit  societies,  the  constitution  of  which 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  in  conjunction 
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with    the    Ministry    of   Agriculture   and   the   Board   of   Agriculture    for 
Scotland. 

(2)  Although  the  societies  would  be  intended  primarily  for  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  membership  should  be  open  to  any  person  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  countryside  to  be  willing 
to  lend  his  capital  for  that  purpose.  Special  importance  is  attached  to 
securing  at  the  outset  the  hearty  co-operation  of  persons  of  standing  in 
each  district. 

(3)  Special  branches  should  be  formed  in  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  to  encourage  the  form- 
ation of  the  local  credit  societies  and  to  supervize  them.  The  Depart- 
ments would  not  be  directly  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the  credit 
societies,  but  should  be  in  a  position  to  withdraw  State  assistance  when 
advisable.  The  success  of  the  whole  scheme  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  the  Central  Departments.  Propaganda  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  even  more  important  than  financial  assistance. 

(4)  The  geographical  unit  for  the  formation  of  such  societies  should 
be  normally  the  Rural  District,  though  in  some  cases,  especially  in  Scotland, 
the  civil  parish  will  be  preferable. 

(5)  A  capital  sum  should  be  advanced  to  such  societies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  £1  for  every  £1  of  share 
capital  raised  by  a  society  itself  upon  which  not  less  than  5s.  in  the  £ 
have  been  paid  up. 

(6)  The  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  societies  on  the  capital 
advanced  by  the  State  should  be  at  the  lowest  economic  rate  possible. 

(7)  In  the  event  of  liquidation  the  State  should  have  first  charge 
upon  a  society's  assets  including  the  uncalled  capital. 

(8)  There  should  be  no  objection  to  allowing  a  society  to  receive 
deposits  from  members  or  non-members  in  order  to  increase  its  resources, 
but  such  deposits  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  advances  which  may  be  made  by  the  State.  Societies 
should  not  be  entitled  to  raise  other  loans  without  the  previous  ap- 
proval, of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
Scotland. 

The  Committee  considers  that,  in  order  to  enhst  the  fullest  local  support, 
the  scheme  should  provide  for  utiHzing  the  local  savings  of  the  villages 
concerned  as  a  fund  from  which  to  make  loans  for  agricultural  purposes 
instead  of  allowing  these  savings  to  be  diverted  as  at  present  to  industrial 
areas.  The  Committee  suggests  that  State  loans  for  agricultural  credit  pur- 
poses might  be  drawn  from  the  funds  obtained  by  the  sale  of  Savings  Cer- 
tificates in  the  rural  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proceeds  in  these 
areas  amount  to  between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000  per  annum.  A  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  these  funds  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  building  up  the  proposed  credit  societies. 

The  formation,  with  State  assistance,  of  co-operative  credit  societies 
affords  the  only  means  by  which  agricultural  labour  will  directly  benefit 
by  the  provision  of  State  credit  for  the  farming  industry ;   labourers  will 
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be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  local  credit  societies  to  obtain  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  etc. 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  is  to  the  national  interest  that  the  State 
should  give  substantial  support  to  such  a  system  of  co-operative  credit 
as  is  proposed  since,  given  State  assistance  at  the  start,  the  system  will 
eventually  become  self-supporting  and  prove  of  permanent  benefit  to 
British  agriculture. 

A  reservation  to  the  Report  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Conacher,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Conacher  considers  that  the  credit 
faciHties  provided  for  in  the  Report  are  inadequate.  During  the  next 
few  years  special  credit  should  be  provided  for  agriculture  as  it  has  been 
provided  for  industry. 

Farmers  need  credit  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  short-term  credit, 
chiefly  bank-overdrafts,  at  present  obtained. 

It  is  arable  farmers  who  are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  at 
the  present  time.  The  most  practicable  way  of  helping  them  is  to  provide 
means  of  faciUtating  the  payment  of  their  wages  bills,  which  are  very  heavy. 
No  system  of  separate  loans  seems  to  be  sufficient.  What  is  needed  is  a 
scheme  which  will  be  carried  out  by  the  joint  and  organized  effort  of  the 
agricultural  community  in  any  district.  Mr.  Conacher  suggests  that  sup- 
plementary wages  funds,  similar  to  the  funds  built  up  under  the  National 
Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  should  be  formed  in  specified 
arable  areas.  The  fund  would  be  constituted  by  contributions  from  farm- 
ers and  labourers  paid  at  regular,  frequent  intervals.  An  advance  might 
be  made  from  public  funds  of  a  sum  not  less  than  their  total  joint  contri- 
butions and  repayable  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years.  Every  con- 
tributing employer  of  labour  would  have  a  right  to  apply  to  obtain  from 
the  fund  a  sum  to  cover  a  proportion  of  his  wages  bill  in  any  year,  one  fourth, 
for  example,  being  fixed  as  a  maximum.  The  sum  might  in  part  take  the 
form  of  an  advance.  The  scheme  could  not  succeed  if  each  farmer  contri- 
buting to  the  fund  required  assistance  from  it  every  year  ;  if  a  farmer  made 
a  second  application  in  the  following  year,  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  the 
assistance  entirely  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  Under  such  a  scheme  a  contribut- 
ing employer  would  be  required  to  pay  an  agreed  living  wage.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  apply  the  scheme  to  labourers  who  were  not  regularly 
employed. 

A  second  way  in  which  Mr.  Conacher  suggests  that  credit  could  be 
given  to  farmers  at  the  present  time  is  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  fertil- 
izers and  feeding-stuffs  on  credit,  co-operative  trading  societies  being  pro- 
posed as  the  medium.  Farmers  would  be  advised  to  purchase  their  fer- 
tilisers and  feeding-stuffs  through  these  societies.  These  societies  normally 
require  from  their  members  payment  in  cash,  but,  to  enable  them  to  give 
the  credit  proposed,  arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  banks  to  give 
such  societies  reasonable  accommodation  for  a  term  of  years,  the  solvency 
and  efficiency  of  the  societies  having  previously  been  certified  by  a  pubhc 
Department. 

F.  L.  T. 
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SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 


Agricultural  Credit  in  Syria.  — Haut  Commissariat  de  i<a  Repubi^ique 

P^RAN^AISE   EN   SyRIE   ET  AU  LIBAN  :   La   SyRIE   ET  I.E   I.IBAN   EN    1 92 2 

Paris,  1922. 

In  1898  there  was  set  up  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  an  Ottoman  Agricul- 
tural Bank  replacing  the  public  utiHty  associations  formed  in  1868  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  credit  to  agriculture.  This  Agricultural  Bank,  which 
had  its  headquarters  at  Constantinople,  had  opened  branches  at  the  chief 
towns  of  the  provinces,  among  others  in  the  different  vilayets  into  which 
the  territory  of  Syria  was  divided. 

The  Bank  used  to  make  loans  to  cultivators  for  periods  varying  from 
one  to  ten  years  repayable  by  instalments  including  interest  and  amort- 
ization. It  also  made  loans  for  periods  varying  from  three  months  to  a  year, 
the  principal  being  repayable  at  the  end  of  the  period,  while  the  interest 
was  payable  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  stated  intervals.  The  Bank 
further  received  deposits,  on  which  it  paid  interest,  and  acted  as  an  inter- 
mediary for  financial  operations  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  loans  were  secured  by  mortgages. 

The  resources  were  made  up  of  the  assets  of  the  pubHc  utility  associa- 
tions, of  sums  recovered  in  respect  of  the  outstanding  credits  of  these  as- 
sociations, a  percentage  of  the  tithes  collected,  and  of  the  interest  paid 
■on  the  loans. 

The  lengthy  formaHties  required  for  obtaining  loans  discouraged  the 
cultivators,  and  few  appUcations  were  made  to  the  Ottoman  Agricultural 
Bank. 

At  the  present  time  the  operations  of  this  Bank  are  confined  to  the 
governments  of  Damascus  and  of  Aleppo  and  these  operations  are  of  very 
small  importance  owing  to  the  reduction  of  capital  sustained  during  the 
War  by  these  branches. 

In  fact  credit  on  agriculture  in  Syiia  is  for  the  most  part  provided  by 
private  bankers  and  loans  are  made  under  the  form  of  sales  with  power  of 
redemption.  As  the  rate  of  interest  of  these  loans  is  very  high,  the  bor- 
rowers can  rarely  clear  off  their  debts  and  thus  the  property  passes  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  number  of  large 
estates  have  been  formed  in  Syria. 

M.  B. 
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The  Progress    of   Home  Colonization. 

ruary  1923. 


Journal  Officiel.  Paris,  4    Feb- 


The  Agrictiltural  I/abour  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  de- 
voting its  attention  to  finding  for  the  peasant  famihes  who  may  apply  to 
it  the  small  or  medium-sized  holdings  that  they  require  and  can  occupy, 
either  as  owners,  as  rent -paying  tenants  or  as  produce-sharing  tenants. 

A  standing  enquiry  is  kept  open  with  landowners  and  notaries  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  small  and  large  holdings  that  are  for  sale,  or 
to  be  rented  or  taken  on  a  produce  sharing  basis  in  the  different  parts  of 
France,  and  lists  of  such  holdings  are  pubUshed  periodically. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  years  192 1  and  1922  have  been  as 
follows  : 

1921  1922 

Number  of  holdings  reported 635  676 

Number  of  holdings  taken  up 374  358 

The  results  have  been  particularly  encouraging  in  the  South-East 
where,  for  want  of  cultivators,  a  large  number  of  small  farms  have  remained 
untilled.  The  figures  are  as  follows  for  192 1  and  the  months  of  January 
to  May  1922  : 


Departments 

of  the 
South-West 


I  Number  of  farms  j 
taken  up  by  familieSj 
(  coming  from  ! 
j  other   departments  i 


Area 

of  holdings 

taken  up 


Number 

of  persons 

in  the  families 


Dordogne 

Tarn  et   Garonne 

Gers 

92 
24 
32 

78 

Hectares 
4,000 

677 
1,126 
2,139 

640 
128 
224 

407 

lyOt-et-Garonne  . 

Total   .    .    . 

226 

8,042 

1,399 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  lower  than  the  actual  ones,  as  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  have  complete  information  on  all  the  operations  carried 
out.  The  tendency  did  not  become  accentuated  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1922. 

The  settlers  in  the  Dordogn.e  were  more  particularly  Breton  cultiva- 
tors coming  as  a  rule  from  Finistere.     In  the  other  departments  the  new 
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comers  were  peasant  families  from  many  different  parts  of  France  or  for- 
eigners (especially  Swiss  and  Italians).  The  support  of  the  Breton  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  of  the  Departmental  Agricultural  lyabour  Bu- 
reaux and  the  financial  aid  of  certain  departmental  agricultural  offices 
and  of  the  landowners  concerned  have  greatly  facilitated  these  opera- 
tions. This  financial  help  is  given  by  means  of  allowances  for  travelhng 
expenses  and  removal  expenses  granted  to  families  coming  to  settle  in  the 
department.  M.  B. 

RUMANIA 

Agrarian  Reform. 

The  Rumanian  Government  has  furnished  certain  observations  on 
the  statements  made  in  the  article  on  "  Agrarian  Reform  in  Eastern 
Europe  "  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  International  Review 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  observations  are  generally  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : 

Agrarian  reform  had  already  been  advocated  before  the  War  by  the 
Rumanian  I^iberal  Party  as  part  of  its  pohcy  and  in  Rumania  the  agrar- 
ian reform  was  carried  out  under  an  amendment  of  the  constitution 
made  by  agreement  among  all  the  political  parties.  The  original  propo- 
sal was  a  decree-law,  sanctioned  by  the  Rumanian  Parliament  in  1920 
and  192 1. 

The  extent  of  one  million  hectares  designated  by  the  law  to  be 
taken  from  ordinary  private  property  was  to  be  found  in  Old  Rumania. 
Similar   provisions   applied   to    the   new   provinces. 

The  limit  of  the  area  of  land  forming  a  single  property  varied  from 
100  to  500  hectares. 

Compensation  was  ultimately  paid,  so  far  as  it  was  fixed  by  taking 
a  multiple  of  the  rent  for  a  term  of  years,  at  40  years  for  arable  land  and 
20  years  for  pastures. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  Old  Rumania  in  assigning  land  preference 
was  given  to  soldiers,  civilian  peasants  also  had  a  chance  of  applying  for 
land,  and  in  the  other  provinces  service  in  other  armies  than  the  Ru- 
manian was  treated  as  a  quahfication. 

SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 
The   Organization  of   the  Land  Departments.  —  Haut  Commissariat 

DE    I<A    R^PUBIylQUE    FRANCAISE    EN    SyRIE    ET   AU   LIBAN  :    LA   SyRIE  ET 

l,E   LiBAN   EN    1922.    —    Paris,    1922. 

The  recent  creation  of  Land  Departments  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  has 
been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  bringing  under  the  same  administra- 
tion all  questions  relating  to  land  tenure,  so  that  the  impulse  and  direction 
given  to  them  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  common  aims,  and  so  that  the 
needed  reforms  may  be  carried  out  with  unity  of  plan  and  of  idea. 

Q  —  Ec.  inz. 
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The  aims  pursued  are  as  follows  :  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  ;  creation  of  rural  property  ;  intensification  of  production  ; 
development  of  credit  on  real  property  by  enabling  the  land  to  be  utilized 
as  a  credit  instrument.  The  importance  and  the  close  'connection  of 
these  aims  justify  the  bringing  of  the  different  bodies  engaged  in  these 
matters  tmder  a  single  management  and  control. 

These  bodies  include  : 

1.  The  departments  whose  business  it  is  to  enquire  into  the  land 
laws  and  prepare  land  legislation. 

2.  The  departments  whose  business  it  is  to  determine  and  to  maintain 
proprietary  rights  in  the  land,  namely  the  Cadastral  Survey  {Defter  Khane) 
Department,  as  well  as  the  special  departments  for  Mount  Lebanon. 

3.  The  I/and  Registration  Department,  and  the  special  topographical 
department  deaHng  with  the  technical  side  of  the  work. 

4.  The  bodies  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  wakfs  of  all 
the  communities. 

These  departmental  services  have  three  main  functions  : 
First  they  lay  down  the  theoretical  Hues  of  work  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  unity  of  aim  and  idea  in  the  land  legislation  and  in  the  regula- 
tions applying  to  the  reorganization  of  different  central  or  local  bodies. 
Next  they  supervize  the  working  of  the  local  administrative  bodies 
and  the  appHcation  by  them  of  laws  or  regulations.  I^astly  they  carry 
out  directly  the  special  topographical  work  in  connection  with  the  land  re- 
gistration. 

The  bodies  exercizing  direction  and  supervision  do  not  direct  the  ad- 
ministration and  working  of  the  different  services,  which  retain  their  full 
responsibiHty  and  autonomy  in  relation  to  the  States  (i)  or  to  the  High 
Commission.  They  are  confined  to  the  task  of  ensuring  unity  of  aim  and 
idea,  to  that  of  exercizing  strict  supervision  over  the  working  of  the  local 
departments,  and  of  estabhshing  intimate  relations  between  them.  I^astly, 
they  have  the  right  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Commissioner 
or  of  the  local  governments  all  such  amendments  to  the  land  legislation 
as  they  may  consider  desirable  ;  they  can  also  proceed  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  local  services  and  to  organizing  fresh  ones.  In  certain  matters, 
as  for  instance  in  respect  to  the  system  of  land  tenure,  they  play  an  effec- 
tive part  and  their  intervention  proves  itself  of  value  throughout  this  field 
of  action.  In  other  matters,  such  as  legislation,  their  part  is  confined  to 
preparing  and  working  up  the  texts  that  are  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  competent  authority  ;  on  the  other  hand  as  regards  the  wakf  lands, 
the  bodies  with  directive  functions  content  themselves  with  exercising  a 
judicious  but  strict  oversight  over  the  departments  charged  with  the  in- 
spection and  management  of  these  lands ;  they  have,  moreover,  the  import- 
ant duty  of  giving  technical  advice  with  a  view  to  the  special  legislation 
required  for  these  lands  and  to  the  adaptation  of  the  provisions  of  such 
legislation  to  the  requirements  of  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

(i)  The    State   of  Great  lyebanon,  the    State  of  Aleppo,  the  State  of   Damascus  and 
the  Self-governing  Territory  of  the  Alaoujtes. 
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These  different  functions  are  easily  explained,  as  the  executive  bodies  in 
these  matters  are  the  existing  local  departments  reorganized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  functions.  In  short  the  bodies  with  direc- 
tive functions  are  before  all  the  tutelary  bodies  which  will  in  time  disap- 
pear, when  there  are  in  Syria  enough  people  capable  of  planning,  creating 
and   directing. 

The  executive  bodies  are  represented  by  the  Topographical  Section 
of  the  Land  Departments,  a  special  body  for  the  whole  of  the  territories 
under  mandate,  carrying  out  with  advice  and  support  from  the  directive 
bodies  of  the  Departments,  on  the  territory  of  each  State,  for  the  local  gov- 
ernments, the  necessary  topographical  work  in  connection  with  land  re- 
gistration. The  part  played  by  this  section,  which  may  in  the  future  be- 
come a  purely  local  service,  is  sharply  distinguished  from  that  filled  by  the 
directive  bodies  and  by  the  Land  Registration  Section,  which  Hke  the  tute- 
lary body  will  eventually  disappear.  This  possibiHty  of  transformation 
of  the  Topographical  Section  into  a  local  service  has  moreover  been  foreseen, 
and  is  facihtated  by  the  special  organization  adopted.  The  native  ele- 
ment will  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  now  onwards,  largely  represented  in 
the  service  ;  the  opening  of  a  school  of  engineers  and  surveyors  at  Beyrouth 
will  ensure  a  supply  of  trained  men  and  thereby  a  speedy  increase  in  this 
representation,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  the  employment  of  foreign 
technicians.  Thus,  little  by  httle,  by  the  skilful  interaction  between  the 
directing  bodies  who  will  arrange  the  education  of  the  officials  of  the  Land 
Departments  and  the  executive  bodies  themselves,  the  States  will  in  a 
short  time  have  their  own  national  technical  organizations  which  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  seek  the  support  or  help  of  the  foreigners 
in  respect  of  questions  relating  to  the  land  system. 

It  is  intended  under  the  land  system  now  in.  contemplation  for  Syria 
to  create  landed  estates  in  the  regions  where  farming  is  possible,  with  a 
view  to  developing  the  cultivation  and  to  bringing  in  the  capital  of  which 
agriculture  is  in  need.  The  main  feature  of  the  system  is  the  replacement 
of  the  present  method  of  registration  of  property  by  a  system  of  land 
registers,  in  which  each  title  will  have  a  separate  page. 

These  registers  will  be  opened  in  identical  form  to  cover  ahke  the  ter- 
ritories of  Syria  and  of  Lebanon.  The  juridical  basis  of  the  titles  will 
however  differ  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  In  the  towns  and  in  the  areas  of  small  holdings  where  the  bound- 
aries between  properties  are  already  fixed,  the  new  land  system  will  replace 
by  degrees  the  existing  method  of  registration,  so  as  to  place  the  ownership 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  to  ensure,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fairer  distribution 
of  the  fiscal  charges  and  the  development  of  mortgage  credit  ; 

2.  In  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  States  of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  espe- 
cially in  the  agricultural  regions  where  ownership  has  not  yet  been  placed 
on  a  firm  basis  and  the  State  land  is  not  yet  distinguished,  the  fixing  of 
the  boundaries  will  be  done  in  a  court  of  law  and  after  the  parties  have 
been  heard  ;  they  will  then  be  registered,  and  defined  on  a  plan  which  will 
be  attached  to  the  new  title. 

After  the  lands  are  completely  surveyed,  the  plans  thus  registered 
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form  the  land  register  of  the  region,  on  which  will  be  shown  all  estates 
and    the    State    lands. 

The  new  title  will  take  a  form  which  will  faciHtate  land  credit  opera- 
tions ;  with  this  object,  all  the  real  charges  encumbering  the  property 
will  be  recorded,  thus  making  the  title  a  complete  statement. 

The  reorganization  of  the  mortgage  system  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
same  time  as  the  new  cadastral  survey. 

From  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of  Syria,  where  two  thirds  at  least 
of  the  territory  do  not  call  for  a  complete  land  survey,  the  surveys  made 
will  be  carried  out  by  regions  or  by  the  districts  into  which  they  are  sub- 
divided for  purposes  connected  with  the  land,  beginning  with  those  where 
economic  interests  require  their  prompt  execution. 

The  programme  of  the  technical  work  of  the  land  registration  includes 
the  following  operations  : 

1.  The  bringing  up  to  date  of  the  existing  land  registers,  in  view  of 
the  drawing  up  of  the  new  registers  and  the  registration  of  real  property ; 

2.  Studies  and  inquiries  into  the  landed  property  in  Syria  and  in 
lycbanon,  including  the  making  of  land  survey  maps  ; 

3.  Detailed  examination  of  the  regions  to  be  surveyed,  including  the 
drawing  up  of  a  scheme  of  triangulation  ; 

4.  Cadastral  triangulation,  including  the  orientation  of  the  plans 
showing  the  base  lines  with  the  triangulation  of  the  land  survey  made  by 
the  Geographical  Department ; 

5.  Determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  areas; 

6.  Indication  of  the  ownership  of  property,  fixing  of  the  limits  of 
each  property,  including  the  making  of  a  sketch  of  the  boundary  Hnes ; 

7.  Official  confirmation  of  the  proceedings  of  dehmination  and  bound- 
ary fixing ;  hearing  of  objections ;  removal  of  charges  and  servitudes ; 

8.  Subsidiary  triangulations ;  polygonations  ;  determination  of  alti- 
tudes to  the  fourth  decimal  place  ; 

9.  Survey  of  detail  (roadways,  topographical  determination  of  land 
and  buildings,  and  planimetric  survey,  this  latter  to  be  supplemented  where 
possible  by  aerial  photography)  ; 

10.  Submission  of  the  plan  in  detail:  checking,  filling  up  of  the  aer- 
ial photographs  in  respect  to  the  planimetric  survey  (of  altitudes),  includ- 
ing the  making  of  a  tracing  for  purposes  of  verification  ; 

11.  Calculation  of  areas  (parcels  and  blocks  of  land)  ; 

12.  Determination  of  the  value  of  land  and  of  the  yield  from  it; 

13.  Compiling  the  general  map  showing  the  position  of  the  sections  ; 

14.  Drawing  up  of  two  copies  of  the  plan  and  of  one  copy  of  the  gen- 
eral map  or  of  a  tracing  for  the  reproduction  of  these  documents  ; 

15.  CompiUng  land  registers  and  registers  of  taxation ; 

16.  Making,  where  desired,  a  copy  of  the  land  survey  and  des- 
patching it  to  landowners  who  apply  for  it ; 

17.  Making  copies  of  the  new  titles  of  ownership. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pubHcation  and  checking  of  the  land  registers 
will  require  nearly  two  years.  M.  B. 
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Miscellaneous   Questions 

AUSTRALIA 

The  British- Australian  Wool  Realization  Association.  —  Pastoral 
Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  12;  Vol.  XXVII,  Nos.  i,  7,  8;  Vol.  XXX, 
Nos.  I  to  12;  Vol.  XXXI,  Nos.  i  to  12;  Vol.  XXXII,  Nos.  1  to  12; 
Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  I.  Melbourne,  December  191 6;  January,  July, 
August    1917 ;    January    to    December    1920 ;    January   to    December 

1 92 1  ;  January  to  December  1922 ;  January  1923.  —  The  Land, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  467;  Vol.  X,  Nos.  519,  522;  Vol.  XI,  No.  531;  Vol. 
XII,  Nos.  603,  605,  607,  615,  618,  620,  621,  622,  623,  624,  625.  Sydney, 
2  January,  31  December  1920;  21  January,  25  March  1921  ;  25  March, 
25  August,  8  September,  3,  10,  24  November,  8,  15,   22,  29  December 

1922  ;  5,  12  January  1923.  —  Austfalian  Farm  and  Home,  Vol.  XXX, 
No.  I.  Melbourne,  20  January  1921.  —  Commerce  Reports,  Nos.  10, 
19.  Washington,  D.  C,  13,  24  January  1921.  —  Economist,  Vol.  XCII, 
Nos.  4,041,  4,054;  Vol.  XCV,  No.  4,138.  Ivondon,  5  February,  7  May 
1 921  ;  16  December  1922. 

The  formation  of  the  British  Australian  Wool  Realization  Association 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  situation  created  in  the  AustraHan  wool  trade 
by  the  War.  The  ensuing  consequences  which  reached  their  climax  in 
the  world-wide  trade  depression  of  1920-1922  called  forth  the  Association 
to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  Austrahan  wool. 

In  normal  times  the  great  majority  of  Austrahan  sheep-owners  disposed 
of  their  wool  through  the  medium  of  the  wool  brokers.  The  wool  was  col- 
lected by  the  brokers  at  their  depots  where  it  was  appraised  (classified, 
weighed  and  valued)  and  baled,  and  all  necessary  arrangements  made  for 
its  sale.  Wool  sales  were  held  in  Austraha  and  lyondon,  between  80  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  wool  being  sold  in  the  former. 

During  the  War  steps  were  taken  by  the  British  and  Austrahan  Govern- 
ments to  safeguard  their  wool  supply,  and  the  "  Imperial  Wool  Purchase 
Scheme  "  was  put  into  operation  in  November  1916.  This  was  distinctly 
a  War  measure.  Under  it  the  British  Government  purchased  the  remainder 
of  the  current  chp  (1916-17)  (i),  and  later  contracted  to  purchase  in  entirety 
the  three  following  chps  (1917-18  ;  1918-19  ;  1919-20),  at  a  basic  price 
of  15  1/2^.  per  lb.,  representing  an  increase  of  55  percent,  on  the  average 
price  of  wool  sold  in  Australia  throughout  the  last  pre-War  wool  season 
(i  July  1913  to  30  June  1914).  New  Zealand  wool  was  purchased  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  similar  terms.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
British  Government  was  to  take  all  the  wool  which  it  needed  for  war 
purposes,  but  was  to  sell  the  remainder  for  civiHan  purposes  or  to  foreign 
buyers ;  any  profits  on  the  wool  re-sold  were  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  woolgrowers.     The  woolgrowers  were  thus 

(i)  The  Australian  wool  year  commences  i  July. 
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to  be  recompensed  for  any  loss  which  they  might  otherwise  sujffer  under  the 
compulsory  purchase  scheme.  The  AustraHan  and  New  Zealand  sections 
of  the  wool  accounts  were  to  be  kept  separately. 

The  wool  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  The 
Scheme  was  directed  from  lyondon  by  the  Director  General  of  Raw  Mat- 
erials. A  Board,  the  Central  Wool  Committee,  was  appointed  in  AustraHa 
to  represent  the  Commonwealth.  The  Central  Wool  Committee  carried 
out  all  necessary  operations  with  regard  to  the  raw  wool  —  collecting  it 
from  the  growers,  appraising  it,  and  making  arrangements  for  its  storage 
or  export  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  The  British  Government 
provided  shipping  and  dealt  with  the  wool  on  its  arrival  in  London.  Aus- 
traHan wool  sales  were  discontinued,  all  wool  being  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Imperial  Wool  Purchase  Scheme  was  to  remain  in  op- 
eration until  30  June  1920.  All  wool,  therefore,  sheared  in  Austraha  and 
New  Zealand  up  to  that  date  was  automatically  purchased  by  the  British 
Government. 

Under  the  difficulties  of  the  War  and  post- War  periods  the  Imperial 
Wool  Purchase  scheme  was  a  success.  Altogether  9,000,000  bales  of  wool 
were  purchased.  Both  the  British  Government  and  the  woolgrowers  found 
it  to  their  advantage.  As  the  termination  of  the  scheme  approached  it 
was  foreseen  that  the  transition  to  normal  conditions  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult process  for  the  wool  trade,  all  the  more  so  since  very  large  stocks  of 
"  cairy-over  ",  or  surplus,  wool  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  Various  suggestions  were  made  for  deahng  with  the  Austral- 
ian wool  to  be  shorn  after  June  1920,  some  form  of  control  being  deemed 
necessary  to  bridge  the  transition  period.  Such  proposals  usually  advoc- 
ated the  controlHng  of  the  1920-21  wool  clip  by  Australia  whilst  leaving 
the  British  Government  free  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  carry-over  wool. 
None  of  these  proposals,  however,  materialized. 

On  30  June  1920  the  Imperial  Wool  Purchase  Scheme  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  decided  that  the  AustraHan  wool  sales,  discontinued  for  four 
years,  should  be  resumed  in  October.  At  these  sales  both  carry-over  wool 
and  "  free  ",  or  new-cHp,  wool  could  be  sold. 

The  post- War  world-wide  industrial  boom,  which  reached  its  height 
in  the  spring  of  1920,  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  acute  depression.  The 
woollen  industries  suffered  severely.  The  wool  market  collapsed.  The 
fall  in  prices  found  manufacturers'  warehouses  stocked  with  wool  bought 
at  a  high  price  and  sufficient  for  many  months  of  work.  Within  six  weeks 
the  whole  outlook  of  the  wool  trade  was  changed.  Moreover,  the  disor- 
ganization of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Germany,  with  the  consequent 
diminution  of  purchasing  power,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  depression 
would  last  a  considerable  time. 

Thus  in  the  autumn  of  1920  the  position  of  the  AustraHan  wool  trade 
was  most  serious  owing  to  conditions  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  The  great  stocks  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  carry-over  wool 
held  by  the  Imperial  Government,  amounting  to  about  2,900,000  bales. 

2.  The  great  .stocks  of  wool  held  by  manufacturers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  elsewhere. 
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3.  The  unparalleled  fall  in  wool  prices,  coarse  wools  being  prac- 
tically unsaleable. 

The  position  was  made  all  the  more  serious  by  the  fact  that  — 

4.  The  shearing  of  the  new  clip  had  commenced.  It  was  estimat- 
ed that  this  would  yield  about  2,000,000  bales  of  Australian  and  about 
550,000  bales  of  New  Zealand  wool  (i).  Moreover,  there  were  considerable 
stocks  of  surplus  wool  in  South  America  and  other  countries. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Australian  wool  trade  was  the  disposal 
of  the  carry-over  wool  without  destroying  the  market  for  the  current  clip. 
The  current  clip  was  the  more  important.  The  British  Government  held 
large  stocks  of  the  coarser,  or  crossbred,  wools  ;  these  if  placed  indiscri- 
minately upon  the  market  would  affect  disastrously  the  sale  of  the  new 
Australian  wool  whether  fine  or  coarse  grade.  It  was  evident  that  the 
greatly  weakened  wool  market  would  be  unable  to  absorb  in  the  course  of 
the  year  the  vast  quantities  of  wool  which  would  be  available  for  sale.  In 
the  interests  of  the  Australian  woolgrowers  it  was  desirable  that  the  cur- 
rent chp  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible  and  without  the  market 
being  flooded  with  carry-over  wool.  In  order  that  both  the  old  and  the 
new  wool  should  be  marketed  concurrently  it  was  imperative  that  the  car- 
ry-over wool  should  be  placed  under  Australian  control. 

In  the  autumn  of  1920  the  Austrahan  Wool  Council  (2)  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  recommendations  made 
by  this  committee  were  discussed  at  a  Wool  Conference  held  at  Melbourne 
on  7  December.  A  comprehensive  scheme  was  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
Australian  woolgrowers  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  British- Australian 
Wool  Reahzation  Association.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was  to  stabiUze 
the  wool  market  by  regulating  the  sale  of  both  the  old  and  the  new-clip 
wool,  and  to  encourage  generally  the  wool  industry  of  the  Empire. 

In  order  to  explain  the  proposals  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  position 
of  the  AustraUan-wool  Section  of  the  Imperial  Wool  Purchase  Scheme  as 
it  stood  in  December  1920.  The  total  amount  of  Australian  wool  purchased 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  four  years  1916-1920  was  approximately 
7,000,000  bales  (3).  This  had  been  appraised  at  a  price  of  £159,896,000. 
The  returns  from  the  wool  sold  (4)  by  the  British  Government  up  to  Decem- 
ber 1920  had  been  sufficient  to  repay  with  full  interest  the  price  of  the  whole 
of  the  Australian  wool  purchased  under  the  Imperial  Scheme  (5).  All 
Australian  wool  therefore  still  held  by  the  British  Government  represented 

(i)  The  actual  yield,  however,  fell  short  of  this  estimate,  being  approximately  1,700,000 
bales  of  Australian  and  450,000  bales  of  New  Zealand  wool,  making  a  total  of  2,150,000 
bales. 

(2)  The  Australian  Wool  Council  is  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Woolgrowers' 
Council  and  the  Federate!  Wool  Sellijig  Brokers'  Association.  It  was  formed  in  January  1920. 

(3)  Each  bale  weighed  319  lbs.  The  amount  of  New  Zealand  wool  purchased  under  the 
Imperial  Scheme  was  approximately  2,000,000  bales. 

(4)  This  does  not  include  wool  used  by  the  British  Government  for  War  purposes. 

(5)  A  considerable  sum  in  cash  over  and  above  the  purchase  price  in  fact  remained 
in  hand  in  December  1920.  A  cash  profit  of  £13,000,000  on  sales  up  to  31  March  1919  had 
previously  been  divided  equally  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Australian  wool- 
growers. 
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surplus  assets,  or  in  other  words  a  clear  profit,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Australian  woolgrowers.  This  amount 
of  wool  was  approximately  1,800,000  bales,  of  a  total  value  of  about 
£56,000,000.  In  December  1920,  therefore,  the  Australian  woolgrowers 
owned  wool  under  the  Imperial  Wool  Purchase  Scheme  to  the  value  of 
about  £28,000,000. 

The  substance  of  the  woolgrowers'  scheme  was  that  the  control  of  the 
Austrahan  carry-over  wools  should  be  transferred  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  Australian  woolgrowers.     The  chief  proposals  were  : 

1.  This  control  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Australian  central  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  British- Australian  Wool  Realization  Association. 

2.  The  Imperial  Wool  Purchase  Scheme  to  be  concluded  on  31 
December  1920  and  the  Austrahan  share  of  the  assets  (£28,000,000)  to  be 
capitaHzed  at  £25,000,000  and  to  form  the  capital  of  the  proposed  organ- 
ization (i). 

3.  The  British  Government  to  hand  over  to  this  organization  for 
sale  on  agency  terms  the  British  half  of  the  Australian  carry-over  wool. 
Profits  from  the  total  sales  of  wool  to  be  divided  equally  as  under  the  Im- 
perial Wool  Purchase  Scheme. 

4.  The  Scheme  to  be  managed  by  a  body  of  nine  Directors,  five 
of  whom  to  sit  in  Melbourne  and  four  to  sit  in  London.  One  member  of 
the  Austrahan  Board  to  represent  British  interests  and  one  member  of  the 
British  Board  to  represent  Austrahan  interests. 

The  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  British  Government  for  approval 
and  sanction.  This  being  obtained  it  was  put  into  operation  immediately. 
The  British- Austrahan  Wool  Realization  Association  was  formed  as  a 
limited  company  and  took  over  the  control  of  the  carry-over  wool  on  i 
January  192 1.  The  Association  as  agent  of  the  British  Government  and 
as  representative  of  the  Australian  woolgrowers  was  the  successor  of  the 
two  parties  of  the  Imperial  Wool  Purchase  Scheme.  The  chairman  of  the 
Central  Wool  Committee,  Sir  J.  M.  Higgins,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Austrahan  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Director-General  of  Raw  Material, 
Sir  A.  H.  Goldfinch,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  London  Board. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  a  physical  division  of  the  wool  it  was 
agreed  that  the  property  of  every  bale  of  wool  should  be  vested  in  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  in  the  Association  in  equal  proportions.  All  sales 
were  to  be  made  on  joint  account,  the  Association  accounting  to  the  British 
Government  for  one  half  of  the  i>roceeds  of  every  sale. 

The  assets  of  the  Association  were,  in  March  192 1,  fixed  by  the  direc- 
tors at  £22,000,000  (2) .     Of  these,  £12,000,000  were  apportioned  as  ordinary 

(i)  The  total  value  of  Australian  wool  contributed  to  the  Imperial  Pool  in  the  four 
years  1916-1920  having  been  appraised  at  £159,896,000,  every  Australian  woolgrower  would 
hold  a  share  in  the  proposed  organization  approximately  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the 
wool  contributed  by  him  to  the  Imperial  Pool  during  those  years. 

(2)  That  is,  the  amount  of  the  authorized  capital  (£25,000,000)  minus  liabilities.  Any 
further  assets  held  by  the  Association  would  of  course,  after  realization,  be  divided  amongst 
the  woolgrowers.  Since  the  assets  were  fixed  at  £22,000,000  instead  of  at  £25,000,000  each 
woolgrower's  share  of  those  assets  was  approximately  equal  to  one-seventh  instead  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  value  of  the  wool  contributed  by  him  to  the  Imperial  Pool. 
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shares  of  £i  each  and  £10,000,000  as  "  priority  wool  certificates,  "  non- 
interest  bearing  and  redeemable  at  will,  to  be  paid  oJff  as  soon  as  sufficient 
wool  had  been  sold.  It  was  intended  that  the  Association  should  redeem 
the  whole  of  its  shares  as  soon  as  possible  ;  this  was  to  be  done  by  making 
periodic  distributions  of  profits  to  the  woolgroweis,  the  amount  of  the 
capital  being  thus  gradually  reduced  until  the  whole  should  be  paid  off. 

The  Association  had  no  control  over  the  Austrahan  new-cHp  wool. 
This  was  under  the  control  of  the  Wool  Brokers.  In  order,  however, 
to  faciHtate  the  concurrent  marketing  of  the  old  and  the  new  wool,  the  chief 
object  of  the  scheme,  it  was  decided  that  the  total  amount  of  wool  to  be 
offered  for  sale  each  month  should  be  determined  by  joint  agreement  be- 
tween the  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Wool  SeUirg  Brokers. 
It  was  further  decided  that  the  amounts  of  wool  to  be  sold  in  Australia  and 
I/Dndon  should  be  equal.  The  wool  sold  in  Austraha  was  to  consist  entirely 
of  "free  "  or  new-clip  wool,  whilst  the  wool  offered  in  London  was  to  con- 
sist of  two  bales  of  carry-over  to  one  bale  of  free  wool.  Thus  the  resultant 
proportion  of  the  total  of  carry-over  to  the  total  of  free  wool  to  be  offered 
for  sale  was  to  be  one  to  two.  A  further  important  feature  of  the  scheme 
was  the  fixing  of  a  reserve  price  below  which  no  wool  was  to  be  sold.  This 
price,  subject  to  revision,  was  provisionally  fixed  until  the  following 
November  at  M.  per  lb. 

Stocks  of  other  carry-over  wools  held  by  the  British  Government 
were  brought  under  the  Realization  Scheme.  These  consisted  of  768,000 
bales  of  New  Zealand  wool,  100,000  bales  from  South  Africa  and  2,329 
bales  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  Association  had  no  property  in 
any  of  these  wools,  being  simply  the  agent  for  their  reahzation  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  to  whom  all  proceeds  were  due.  As  was  the 
case  in  Austraha,  the  Association  had  no  control  over  the  New  Zealand 
new-clip  wool.  To  facihtate  its  marketing,  however,  the  New  Zealand 
woolgrowers  appointed  a  Wool  Committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Association  in  the  fixation  ot  reserve  prices  and  the  limitation  o  fofferings. 

On  I  January  192 1  therefore  the  British- Austrahan  Wool  Reahzation 
Association  found  itself  holding  a  unique  position  in  the  wool  trade  of 
the  world.  In  Table  I  (page  288)  are  shown  the  stocks  of  wool  which 
were  in  its  possession  or  under  its  control. 

The  wool  outlook  was,  however,  most  discouraging.  The  world  trade 
depression  had  deepened  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn  and 
"  Bawra  " ,  as  the  Association  came  to  be  called,  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  the  reahzation  of  over  5,000,000  bales  of  wool  (i)  in  a  market  which  had 
practically  collapsed.  Coarse  grade  wools  were  unsaleable.  The  finer 
wools  could  only  find  a  market  at  prices  barely  above,  and  in  some  cases 
even  below,  cost  of  production.  "  Bawra  "  had  perforce  to  feed  the  market 
with  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  a  complete  break  in  values.  The  real- 
ization of  the  new  Austrahan  chp,  totalhng  1,700,000  bales,  was  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  drought  and  other  causes  it  was 
one  of  the  worst  clips  shorn  for  many  years. 

(i)  Including  the  current  Australian  and  New  Zealand  clips. 
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TabIvE  I.  —  Total  Amount  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Wool  Owned  or 
Controlled  hy  the  British- Australian  Wool  Realization  Association  on 
I  January  1921. 


Australian 
carry-over  wool 

New  Zealand 
carry-over  wool 

Total 

Owned  by  the  Association 

Controlled  by  the  Association  (i) 

Bales                     Bales 

918,000    i             

918,000    1            773,000 

Bales 

918,000 
1,691,000 

Total  .    .    . 

1,836,000    1            773,000 

2,609,000 

(i)    The  South    African  and   Falkland  Islands   wool  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Association  a  little  later. 


The  following  comparison  of  wool  prices  ruling  at  different  periods  of 
1920  at  lyondon  serves  to  illustrate  tlie  condition  ot  the  wool  market  at  the 
beginning  of  192 1. 


TABI.E  II.   —  Prices  of  Wool  {Colonial  Tops)  during  1920. 


Class  of  Wool 


January 


70' s  warp.  . 
64 's  average. 
54 's  average 
50 's  average 
46 's  carded  . 
40's  prepared 


pence  per  lb. 

162 
144 
100 

74 

47 
38 


April 


pence  per  lb. 

178 
166 
100 

74      • 

46 

39 


December 


pence  per  lb. 


63 
48 

32 
26 

19 

17 


The  cause  of  the  depression  was  not  over-production  but  under- 
consumption ;  this  had  commenced  during  the  War  and  was  rendered 
acute  in  the  post- War  period  by  the  disorganization  of  Europe. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  the  realization  of  the  carry-over  wool  went  on 
steadily.  Every  month  quantities  of  carry-over  and  new-clip  wools  were 
offered  for  sale  in  both  Australia  and  London,  the  total  quantities  offered 
in  each  place  ranging  from  80,000  to  120,000  or  even  200,000  bales.  The 
amounts  sold,  however,  depended  upon  the  demand  of  the  market. 
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During  its  first  year  (1921)  "  Bawra  "  disposed  of  799,000  bales  (i) 
of  carry-over  wool.  In  the  same  period  a  very  great  part  of  the  1920-21 
clip  was  sold  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  the  1921-22  clip.  On  31  Decem- 
ber 1921  "  Bawra  '*  stocks  totalled  1,810,000  bales.  The  following  figures 
show  "  Bawra's  "  operations  during  the  year  :  — 

TabIvE  III.    —   "  Baivra  "   Wool  Stocks  on  i  January  192 1 
and  I  January  1922   with  Disposal  during  the  year  192 1. 


Carry-over  wool 


Australian 


New  Zealand 


Total 


Stocks  on  I  January  192 1 

Disposals,  I  January  to  31  December  19  21, 
Stocks  on  I  January    1922 


Bales  j 

1,836,000 

660,000  , 
1,176,000 


Bales 
773,000 
139,000 
634,000 


Bales 
2,609,000 

799,000 
1,810,900 


The  sales  of  Australian  wool  during  the  wool  season  of  1921-22  consti- 
tuted a  record  despite  adverse  conditions.  During  the  period  i  July 
192 1  to  30  June  1922  2,980,892  bales  of  Australian  wool  were  sold.  This 
total  was  made  up  as  follows  :  — 


Remainder  of  1920-21  clip 535,772  bales 

1921-22  clip 1,721,489  » 

"Bawra"  i  Owned  by  "  Bawra  "  .    ...  361,815  » 
.           <  Owned  by  the  British  Govem- 

WOOl                 )                    ^      ^  rod 

\      ment 361,816  » 


Total 


2,980,892  bales. 


During  1922,  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  the  Association  disposed 
of  897,000  bales  of  carry-over  wool.  This  consisted  of  621,000  bales  of 
Austrahan  and  276,000  bales  of  New  Zealand  wool.  As  in  the  previous 
year  this  total  does  not  include  the  large  quantities  of  free  wool  (shorn  since 
30  June  1920)  which  were  also  sold. 

Table  IV  (page  290)  shows  the  disposal  of  "  Bawra  "  wools  made 
during  1922. 

On  I  January  1923  the  total  stocks  of  wool  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  British-Australian  Wool  ReaUzation  Association  amounted  to  913,000 
bales.  This  consisted  of  555,000  bales  of  Australian  and  358,000  bales 
of  New  Zealand  wool.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  lyondon 
Board  of  the  Directorate  that  in  all  probability  the  whole  of  this  wool  will 
have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  distributed  before  June  1924. 


(i)  This  figure  does  not  include  the  2,329  bales  of  Falkland   Islands  which  was  all  sold 
during  192  t. 
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TabIvB  IV.  —  Disposal  of  "  Bawra  "  Wools  during  the  year  1922. 


Month 


Disposal  of  carry-over  wools 


Australian 


New  Zealand 


Total 


January    

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July      

August 

September 

October 

November 

December. 

Total 


Bales 

75,000 
65,000 
55,000 
29,000 

99,000 

68,000 
3,000 
95,000 
43,000 
68,000 
21.000 


Bales 

33,000 

17,000 

30,000 

7,000 

116,000 

12,000 

17,000 

12,000 

25,000 

7,000 


621.000 


276,000 


Bales 

108,000 
82,000 
85,000 
36,000 

215,000 

80,000 
3,000 
112,000 
55,000 
93,000 
28,000 

897,000 


Since  "Bawra"  is  essentially  a  realization  association  its  transactions 
can  show  neither  a  profit  nor  a  loss  until  the  whole  of  the  assets  have  been 
realized.  The  financial  success  of  the  Association^can  then  be  judged  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  shares  have  been  redeemed.  Within  sixteen 
months  of  the  date  of  the  registration  of  the  Association  the  priority  wool 
certificates  had  been  redeemed  in  full.  This  had  been  effected  by  a  distri- 
bution of  profits,  £4,750,000  being  distributed  in  August  192 1  and  £5,250,000 
in  May  1922.  After  May  1922,  therefore,  the  capital  of  the  Association 
stood  at  £12,000,000. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association  on  30  June  1922  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Cash £    4,199,810 

Securities      »     1,940,882  £      6,140,692 

Wool  (i) £     5,960,076 

Other  assets »        193,319  £      6,153,395 

Total £    12,294,087 


Thus  on  30  June  1922,  against  a  total  liabihty  to  its   shareholders 
of  £12,000,000,  "  Bawra  "  held  assets  of  a  total  value  of  £12,294,087.     In 

(t)  Wool  stocks  are  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  appraised  price,  plus  expenses,  less  40 
per  cent,  allowed  for  depreciation. 
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the  following  December  arrangements  were  completed  for  a  third  distri- 
bution of  profits,  £6,000,000  being  promised  to  the  shareholders  in 
April  1923.  The  realization  of  the  remaining  assets  will  be  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  wool  market  with  its  consequent  effect  upon  price,  but,  since 
the  wool  trade  is  steadily  recovering  from  the  depression,  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that  the  wool  held  by  "  Bawra  "  will  reahze 
its  estimated  value  and  that  the  Association  will  redeem  its  shares 
in  full. 

Although  the  Association  had  been  formed  essentially  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  proposals  were  made  during  the  autumn  of  1922  for  the  continu- 
ation of  its  existence.  In  the  preceding  spring  the  Directorate  had 
purchased  for  the  Association  shares  to  the  value  of  £52,000  in  the  Wool 
Textile  Finance  Company,  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  formed 
at  Bradford,  England,  in  the  spring  of  1922  to  finance  suitable  woollen 
textile  businesses  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  of  the  trade 
depression.  This  purchase,  which  made  "  Bawra  "  an  investor,  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent.  In  September  the  Association,  being  still 
the  largest  holder  of  crossbred  wool  in  the  world,  proposed  a  scheme  for 
the  purchase  of  the  current  Australian  crossbred  chp.  This  scheme  provided 
for  wholesale  purchase  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Wool 
Purchase  Scheme.  Owing  to  the  improved  outlook  in  the  wool  trade 
and  the  dislike  of  the  woolgrowers  for  an  extension  of  control  this  proposal 
was  not  accepted. 

In  November  the  Australian  Board  of  Directors  made  a  further  propos- 
al. This  was  that  the  Association  should  be  reconstituted  as  a  permanent 
central  organization  for  the  protection,  stabiHzation,  and  development  of  the 
Austrahan  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries ;  £6,000,000  of  "  Bawra 's  " 
assets  were  to  be  retained  as  the  capital  of  the  organization,  the  Austrahan 
woolgrowers  being  again  the  shareholders.  Shares  were  to  be  transfer- 
able, but  in  order  to  keep  the  organization  in  the  hands  of  Austrahan  pro- 
ducers all  transferences  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Directorate  for 
approval.  However,  at  a  meeting  of  "  Bawra  "  shareholders  held  in 
Melbourne  on  6  December  1923  to  consider  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  Association,  it  was  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that  the 
Association  'should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  formed  should  be  fulfilled. 

After  30  September  1922  the  arrangement  by  which  the  British-Aus- 
tralian Wool  Realization  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Wool 
Selling  Brokers  had  jointly  determined  the  quantities  of  Australian  wool  to 
be  offered  for  sale  came  to  an  end.  From  that  date  the  disposal  of  the  free 
wool  was  carried  out,  as  in  pre-War  days,  by  the  wool-brokers,  "Bawra " 
being  concerned  solely  with  the  disposal  of  its  remaining  stocks  of  carry- 
over wool.  With  the  realization  of  these  stocks  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
Association  the  last  traces  of  War-time  wool  control  will  have  come  to 
an  end.  By  that  time  also  the  Australian  wool  trade  will  have  safely 
emerged  from  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  its  history. 

F.  L.  T. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

The  Tenure  of  Allotments  in  Great  Britain.  —  The  Allotments  Act, 
1922.  —  The  Allotments  (Scotland)  Act,  1922.  —  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,   Vol.   XXIX,   No.   6.   London,  September  1922. 

The  Allotments  Act,  1922,  which  became  law  on  4  August  1922, 
strengthens  the  basis  of  the  allotment  movement  in  England  and  Wales. 
A  corresponding  Act  for  Scotland,  the  Allotments  (Scotland)  Act,  1922, 
received  the  Royal  Assent  at  the  same  time. 

Previously  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  allotment  holders  had  been 
that  they  were  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  plots  at  short  notice 
and  that  although  they  were  entitled  to  compensation,  the  compensation 
received  was  inadequate. 

This  grievance  was  particularly  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  small  urban 
allotments.  The  new  Acts  define  as  an  "  allotment  garden  "  any  al- 
lotment not  exceding  40  poles  in  extent  which  is  wholly  or  mainly  cultiv- 
ated by  the  occupier  for  the  production  of  vegetable  or  fruit  crops  for 
consumption  by  himself  or  his  family.  Speaking  generally,  the  tenant 
of  an  allotment  garden  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  compensation,  but 
will  have  security  of  tenure  during  the  cropping  season.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  agreement  to  the  contrary  the  tenant  of  an  allotment  garden  must 
receive  at  least  six  months'  notice  from  his  landlord  before  his  tenancy 
can  be  terminated,  and  such  notice  must  expire  on  or  before  6  April  or 
on  or  after  29  September  in  any  year,  or  in  Scotland  on  or  before  i  May 
or  on   or  after   i   November. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases,  for  example  where  the  land  is  required 
for  building  or  industrial  purposes,  or  in  connection  with  a  railway  or 
other  public  undertaking,  the  tenancy  can  be  terminated  by  a  three 
months'  notice  ;  in  cases  of  special  emergency  the  tenancy  can  be  ter- 
minated by  powers  contained  in  the  contract  of  tenancy. 

A  tenant  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  his  landlord  in  two  cases 
only  :  where  the  tenancy  is  terminated  during  the  cropping  season,  and 
where  the  tenancy  is  terminated  at  any  time  in  the  exceptional  cases 
mentioned  by  a  three  months'  or  shorter  notice.  In  such  cases  com- 
pensation is  payable  for  growing  crops  and  for  manure  applied  to  the  land 
and  is  based  on  the  value  to  an  incoming  tenant.  A  tenant  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  compensation  other  than  that  provided  for  under  the  Acts 
except  where  provision  for  other  compensation  has  been  made  by  the 
contract  of  tenancy. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  tenant  of  an  allotment  (other  than  an 
allotment  garden)  not  exceeding  two  acres  in  extent,  will  be  entitled 
on  the  termination  of  his  tenancy  to  compensation  for  growing  crops, 
including  fruit,  for  labour  expended  upon  the  land  and  manure  appHed 
to  it,  for  fruit-trees  or  fruit-bushes  and  for  structural  improvements. 

Under  the  new  legislation  the  council  of  every  borough  or  urban 
district  (or  in  Scotland  of  every  burgh)  with  a  population  of  10,000  or 
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Upwards  is  required  to  establish  an  allotments  committee.  To  this  com- 
mittee the  council  may  delegate  all  or  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  the 
provision  of  allotment  gardens,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  bor- 
rowing money  ;  all  matters  of  the  council  relating  to  the  provision  of 
allotment  gardens  shall,  subject  to  this  Umitation,  stand  referred  to  this 
committee.  The  committee  must  include  persons,  other  than  members 
of  the  council,  who  are  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  allotments  and 
who  are  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  allotment  holders  of  the 
administrative  area  ;  in  Scotland  these  persons  must  themselves  be  oc- 
cupiers of  allotment  gardens  in   the   burgh  concerned. 

The  council  of  a  borough,  urban  district,  or  burgh  with  a  population 
of  10,000  or  upwards  is  freed  from  the  obUgation  of  providing  allotments 
exceeding  20  poles  in  extent. 

F    L.  T. 


ALFREDO  RUGGERi,  gefcntc  respofisaHle. 
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THE    COUNTRY    LIFE    MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (D 


THERE  are  three  main  economic,  productive  and  distributive 
factors  in  the  agricultural  industry,  —  viz.,  land,  capital  (plant, 
animals,  machinery,  etc.)  and  man.  Agricultural  knowledge  in  the 
United  States  has,  during  the  last  generation,  been  vastly  extended 
by  researches  and  investigations  in  regard  to  land  and  capital,  and 
somewhat,  though  less  widely,  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  man 
factor  which  functions  as  "  farm  labour  "  and  "  farm  management  ". 

Whatever  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as 
to  the  continuing  progress  of  the  American  farming  industry  —  and 
I  am  loath  to  admit  that  serious  doubt  does  exist  —  whatever  modi- 
cum of  doubt,  however,  I  repeat,  that  appears  to  exist,  revolves, 
in  my  estimation,  about  the  American  farm  population  in  the  broad 
capacity  of  human  beings,  rather  than  about  agricultural  land  or 
plants  or  animals  or  mechanical  aids  to  farming  or  even  about  farm 
population  in  the  narrow  capacity  of  farm  labour  and  farm  manage- 
ment as  such.  America  feels  equal  to  its  soil  problem,  because  some 
of  its  best  minds  are  at  work  studying  our  soils.  The  presence  of 
plant  pests  and  animal  plagues  does  not  alarm  us,  because  we  have 
confidence  in  an  exploring  staff  of  pest  and  plague  fighters.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  a  body  of  exact  knowledge  in  respect  to  these  factors 
in  American  farming,  by  methods  more  rapid  than  experience,  fur- 
nishes a  biilwark  of  national  agricultural  defence.  Ko  occupation 
of  common  men  in  America  is  being  so  unreservedly  let  into  the 
mysteries  of  science  as  that  of  agriculture. 

Ignorance  about  the  Man  Factor.  —  But  at  this  point  I  must  pause 
to  confess  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  in  America  a  decided  gap 

(i)  lyiberal  extracts  have  been  taken  for  this  paper  from  writings  of  the  author,  espe- 
cially from  his  "  Rural  I^ife  "  and  from  his  chaptei,  the  "  Social  Side  of  Farm  lyife  ", 
in  A.  C.  Taylor's  "Agricultural  Economics",  Edition  of  1919- 

I  —  Ec.   ing. 
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in  our  knowledge.  We  have  not  known  our  farm  population  in  the 
capacity  of  human  beings,  although  it  provides  so  essential  a  factor 
in  agriculture  as  man.  In  fact  the  population  engaged  in  farming 
has  in  many  respects  been  more  a  mystery  to  the  public  and  even  to 
economists,  than  wheat,  cotton,  cattle,  money,  or  transportation. 
The  fact  is  that  all  too  much  have  the  economic  theorists  set  up  a 
mythical  unstudied  man  factor  to  go  along  with  the  studied  and  fairly 
well  understood  land  and  capital  factors.  This  practice  has  gone  on 
in  spite  of  the  truth  that  the  factor  man  is  so  complicated  by  the  men- 
tal, educational,  idealistic  and  social  aspects  of  man's  nature  that 
this  factor  can  not  be  scientifically  utiHzed  in  economic  theory  or 
national  commerce  or  even  in  practical  politics  without  as  exact 
data  in  respect  to  it  as  that  possessed  in  respect  to  land  on  the  one 
hand  or  capital  on  the  other. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  gap  in  practical  and  theoretical 
agriculture  which  gave  rise  to  the  so-called  "  country  life  move- 
ment "  in  the  United  States.  The  purely  human  side  of  farming, 
with  emphasis  on  life  and  living,  on  consumption  and  expenditure 
as  well  as  on  production  and  distribution  ;  with  emphasis  on  health, 
comfort,  contentment,  facilities  for  sharing  in  the  world's  commodities, 
skills,  services,  and  wisdoms  —  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  this  move- 
ment. 

It  shall  be  my  aim  to  present  the  country  Hfe  movement  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  reader  will  understand  better  the  histor- 
ical situation  which  made  the  movement  necessary  ;  reaHze  better 
the  public  awakening  leading  to  a  new  era  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment;  comprehend  better  the  social  problems  brought  to  light ;  ap- 
preciate the  rise  of  the  new  science  of  rural  sociology  ;  become  aware 
of  the  growing  Hterature  of  the  subject ;  perceive  the  beginnings  of 
research  into  the  human  aspects  of  farm  life  ;  and  venture  an  outlook 
upon  farm  Kfe  and  a  forecast  into  the  next  generation. 

§  I.  American  agricui^turai,  frontiers 

AND   FRONTIER   ORGANIZATION. 

American  Ruralism.  —  American  agriculture  and  country  Hfe 
are  young  as  races  and  nations  reckon  age.  England's  1,500  years 
and  China's  thousands  of  years  create  age  differences  in  their  types 
of  ruralism,  when  compared  with  America's  300  years,  which  appear 
as  conspicuous  as  the  dissimilarities  between  the  child,  the  man, 
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and  the  patriarch.  The  spontaneous  and  unrestrained  character 
of  America's  rural  development,  moreover,  commencing  at  the  edge 
of  the  American  wilderness  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  continuing 
over  new  lands  of  wonderful  fertility  —  lands  practically  free  to 
the  individual  farmer  who  turned  the  first  furrow  —  can  not  be 
over-estimated,  if  one  attempts  to  understand  American  country 
life,  especially  in  connection  and  in  contrast  with  the  country  life 
of  other  peoples  and  races. 

The  Moving  Line  of  Frontiers  :  1790-1880  A.  D.  ^ —  A  volume 
of  the  U.  S.  Census  on  Population  for  1880  contains  maps  which 
show  the  successive  waves  of  advance  of  population  across  the  Amer- 
ican continent  from  east  to  west,  from  1790  to  1880.  The  line  run- 
ning from  north  to  south,  marking  the  western  edge  of  areas  contain- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile  —  a  line 
very  irregular,  indeed,  as  you  can  well  imagine  —  may  be  considered 
the  frontier,  the  American  frontier,  w^here  the  farm  family  faced 
the  wilderness  and  the  prairie,  and  subdued  them  with  axe  and 
plough. 

American  ruralism  is  characterized  during  its  300  years  of 
development  by  the  continuing  presence  of  some  new  agricultural 
and  rural  frontier  line.  Here  the  driving  spirit  of  the  farm  pioneer 
thrived  ;  and  from  here  this  pioneer  sent  back  into  settled  Amer- 
ican farm  life  a  generous  stream  of  racy  episode,  bold  adventure, 
and  novelty  of  life  and  thought.  The  American  historian  has  come 
with  considerable  reason  to  stress  the  indebtedness  of  American 
democracy  to  this  continuous  backflow  of  freedom  and  vitaHty  into 
the  older,  settled  portions  of  America,  from  the  moving  line  of  fron- 
tiers. American  ruralism,  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  American  demo- 
cracy, I  think,  has  profited  by  the  vital  influence  of  this  same  virile 
frontier  backflow. 

The  Rates  of  Development  of  Agricultural  and  Urban  Land.  — 
In  the  300-year  movement  and  development  of  American  industry, 
government,  and  life  from  the  wilderness  through  successive  frontiers, 
to  the  period  of  settled  civilized  Hfe,  agricultural  land  (carrying 
with  it  all  that  belongs  with  it)  has  inevitably  developed  far  more 
slowly  than  urban  land  (carrying  with  it  all  that  belongs  with  it). 
Where  it  takes  only  decades  to  subdue  urban  land,  and  to  adjust 
it  adequately  to  the  purposes  of  city  industry  and  life,  it  takes  whole 
generations  to  subdue  agricultural  land  and  adjust  it  adequately 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  country  life.     Ivabour  is  always 
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mobilized  to  subdue  urban  land.  The  farm  family,  however,  has 
subdued  its  unit  of  agricultural  land  single-handed.  Buildings,  streets, 
water  systems  are  quickly  constructed  in  cities  ;  but  uprooting  a 
forest  and  reducing  to  tilth  an  acre  of  primitive  agricultural  land 
requires  the  element  of  time. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  agricultural  communities  left  behind 
in  retarded  frontier  conditions  by  an  advancing  urban  civilization 
when  we  figure  out  carefully  the  physical  difficulties  of  bringing  agri- 
cultural land  —  farms,  highways,  institutions  —  into  adjustment 
to  a  moving  civilization. 

Evolution  of  Agricultural  Groups  from  Frontier  Conditions.  — 
A  graphic  picture  of  what  occurred,  humanly  speaking,  step  by  step, 
in  the  early  agrictdtural  life  of  America  would,  if  such  a  picture  were 
possible,  enable  us  to  see  what  has  led  up  to  our  present  rural  popu- 
lation groups.  If  we  could  reenact,  as  in  a  play,  the  slow  occupancy 
of  the  agricultural  land,  family  by  family,  we  would  see  the  early 
justification  of  certain  groups  of  farm  people  —  groups  carrying  insti- 
tutions —  which  have  persisted  to  our  own  day  with  less  justification. 
We  would  see  the  local  political  group,  such  as  the  township,  emerge 
from  a  chaos  of  widely  separated  farm  families,  lyocal  government 
these  families  must  have.  So  the  loose  organization  of  local  family 
units  over  a  wide  spread  of  land  naturally  follows.  Nothing  Hke  a 
compact  village,  town,  or  city  was  possible.  A  grist  mill  on  a  flowing 
water  power,  a  sawmill  perchance,  established  one  group  ;  a  post- 
office  established  another  ;  a  school,  a  church,  as  occasion  required, 
and  convenience  and  immediacy  dictated,  determined  others.  A 
trading  post,  a  village,  a  town,  drew  farmers  together  for  trade 
who  may  have  belonged  to  several  different  school  groups,  and  two 
or  more  mill  groups.  The  circumstances  which  created  the  mix- 
ture of  various  small  groups  of  farm  families  continued  for  two  or 
three  generations  at  first,  until  the  custom  became  settled  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  such  groupings  became  fixed  in  the  rural  and 
urban  mind.  As  the  years  and  generations  rolled  by  in  American 
history,  farmers  having  become  accustomed  to  the  frontier  organ- 
ization, began  to  adjust  themselves  backward  to  this  organization, 
awkward  though  it  might  be,  taking  the  penalty  of  maladjustment 
into  their  own  souls. 

Continued  Development  Onward  from  Frontier  Organization.  — 
Unless  the  American  agricultural  community  is  to  suffer  inevitable 
arrest  and  the  continual  necessit)^  of  adjustment  backward  with  a 
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consequent  social  penalty  for  being  farmers,  Americans  must  be  pre- 
pared in  their  minds  for  the  final  step  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
agricultural  community  from  frontier  organization  to  modern  organ- 
ization. This  step  may  be  as  dramatic  as  the  step  from  the  worm 
to  the  butterfly.  When  the  "  horseless  carriage  "  or  the  tractor 
took  the  place  of  the  horse,  there  was  no  demand  anywhere  that  the 
gas-driven  horse  should  be  made  in  the  shape  and  form  of  an  oat- 
and-hay  driven  horse.  When  modern  community  organization  dis- 
places the  farmers'  frontier  type  of  organization  we  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  an  utter  change  in  form  of  the  organization.  The  modern 
trade  facility  will  not  be  a  better  cross-road  store ;  the  modern  school 
will  not  be  a  better  built  little  school ;  the  modern  farmers'  munici- 
pality will  not  be  a  more  efficiently  organized  township.  They  may 
all  be  on  entirely  different  models.  We  must  look  for  forms  of  organ- 
ization which  are  adjusted  to  the  farmers'  economic  and  intellectual 
development. 

§  2.  The  awakening. 

The  Country  Life  Commission.  —  In  1908  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  appointed  a  commission  on 
country  life,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  information  and  advice 
as  would  enable  him  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  in  the 
interest  of  better  country  living  conditions. 

"  President  Roosevelt's  letter  appointing  the  commission  affords 
a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  social  side  of  our  farm  life, 
as  in  fact  it  may  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  country  life  move- 
ment in  America.  The  following  sentiments  from  the  letter  form  a 
significant  admission  that  the  social  side  of  farm  life,  as  a  national 
problem,  has  lain  outside  the  line  of  sight  of  farmer,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  statesman,  on  the  other  : 

"  '  The  social  and  economic  institutions  of  the  open  country 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  develoj^ment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  .  . 
The  farmer  must  first  of  all  grow  good  crops  in  order  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  But  when  this  has  been  secured,  the  effort 
for  better  farming  should  cease  to  stand  alone  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  effort  for  better  business  and  better  living  on  the 
farm.  .  .  Agriculture  is  not  the  whole  of  country  life.  The  great 
rural  interests  are  human  interests,  and  good  crops  are  of  little  value 
to  the  farmer  unless  they  open  the  door  to  a  good  kind  of  life  on 
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the  farm.  .  .  How  can  the  life  of  the  farm  family  be  made  less  soli- 
tary, fuller  of  opportunity,  freer  from  drudergy,  more  comfortable, 
happier,  and  more  attractive  ?  .  .  .  How  can  life  on  the  farm  be  kept 
on  the  highest  level  ?  How  can  a  compelling  desire  to  live  on  the 
farm  be  aroused  in  the  children  that  are  born  on  the  farm  ?  All  of 
these  questions  are  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
to  the  whole  nation.  .  .  There  is  no  more  important  person  measured 
in  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  than  the  farmer's  wife,  no 
more  important  home  than  the  country  home.  .  .  The  farmers  have 
hitherto  had  less  than  their  full  share  of  public  attention  along  the 
Hues  of  business  and  social  life.  There  is  too  much  belief  among  all 
our  people  that  the  prizes  of  life  lie  away  from  the  farm.  '  (i) 

"  In  response  to  President  Roosevelt's  letter,  the  Country 
lyife  Commission  made  an  analysis  of  the  main  deficiencies  in  country 
Hfe,  and  suggested  remedies  for  the  deficiencies.  Three  important 
recommendations  were  handed  to  President  Roosevelt. 

"  First,  a  recommendation  was  made  for  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  study  or  survey  of  all  the  conditions  that  surround  the  people 
who  live  in  the  country.  The  commission  suggested  that  federal 
and  state  governments,  agricultural  colleges,  other  educational 
agencies,  organizations  of  various  types,  and  individual  students 
of  the  problem  be  brought  into  co-operation  for  the  great  work  of 
investigating  with  minute  care  all  agricultural  and  country  life 
conditions. 

"  Second,  a  campaign  for  rural  progress  was  mapped  out.  The 
commission  believed  that  there  should  be  held  state  and  national 
conferences  on  rural  progress,  designed  to  unite  the  interests  of 
education,  business  organization,  and  reHgion  into  one  forward  move- 
ment for  the  rebuilding  of  country  life. 

"  Third,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  commission, 
each  state  college  of  agriculture  should  be  empowered  to  organize 
as  soon  as  practicable  a  complete  department  of  college  extension. 
The  work  should  include  such  forms  of  extension  teaching  as  lectures, 
bulletins,  reading  courses,  correspondence  courses,  demonstration, 
and  other  means  of  reaching  the  people  at  home  and  on  their 
farms.  It  should  be  designed  to  forward  not  only  the  business  of 
agriculture,  but  sanitation,  education,  homemaking,  and  all  the  inti- 
mate interests  of  country  life. 

(i)  The  Report  of  the  Country  IvIfe  Commission. 
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"  National  Attention  Centred  upon  the  Farm  Family.  —  The 
Report  of  President  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  although  not  acted  upon  by  Congress  as  the  President  has 
looked  for,  aroused  universal  interest  in  country  life.  The  press 
was  quick  to  give  wide  publicity  to  topics  which  had  never  before 
found  a  place  in  magazine  or  daily.  State  conferences  on  country 
Hfe  matters,  drawing  together  rural  people,  were  called  at  agricul- 
tural colleges,  state  universities,  and  normal  schools  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  Farmers'  organizations,  reHgious 
bodies,  and  business  clubs  were  centres  for  the  discussion  of  this 
new  subject.  From  1909  to  1914  city  daiHes,  national  magazines, 
and  country  weeklies  devoted  constantly  increasing  space  to  country 
life  progress.  In  1914  the  tragedy  of  the  World  War,  however,  quick- 
ly reduced  the  space  given  by  the  press  to  the  social  side  of  farm 
life,  and  forced  the  food  side  of  farm  life  into  greater  prominence. 

"  However,  the  agitation  of  conference,  pulpit,  and  press  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  the  report  of  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Com- 
mission left  a  distinct  trace  in  American  thought.  National  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  human  beings  on  the  farm  and  to  farm  hfe 
institutions.  There  was  at  once  an  arrest  of  flippant  talk  about  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  Country  foibles  ceased  to  be  the  butt  of 
jest,  and  earnest  effort  was  started  to  understand  social  conditions 
surrounding  the  land  worker. 

"  After  the  first  crop  of  superficial  opinions  and  remedies,  came 
a  determination  to  study  seriously  all  phases  of  human  life  as  related 
to  the  farm.  Commissions  were  appointed  in  the  field  of  rural  reli- 
gion, rural  education,  rural  health  and  recreation.  Colleges  appointed 
instructors  in  rural  life,  and  '  rural  sociology  '  became  a  claimant 
for  a  place  among  the  sciences.  A  group  of  young  rural  socio- 
economists  developed.  Theological  curricula  began  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  '  rural  church  '.  State  boards  of  education  began  poli- 
cies of  redirection  of  rural  schools.  University  extension  work  added 
the  '  farm  house  and  home  '  to  its  projects,  and  agricultural  col- 
leges and  religious  bodies  took  the  first  '  surveys  '    of  rural   life.  " 

§  3.  Defining    the    rurai,    sociai.    probi^ems. 

General  Statements.  —  There  are  two  ways  of  stating  the  problem 
of  living  confronting  an  aroused  and  ambitious  American  farm  popu- 
lation.    The  first  manner  of  statement  is  suggested  by  the  struggle 
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of  the  agrictiltural  community  with  frontier  life  and  organization.  And 
the  problem  will  stand  something  Hke  this  :  To  bridge  from  frontier 
social  facilities  and  social  organization  over  to  modern  social  facili- 
ties and  organization.  This  statement  suggests  that  the  frontiers- 
man has  gone,  but  the  frontier  type  of  social  institution  remains 
The  problem  is,  therefore,  to  readjust  the  social  institutions  of  the 
agricultural  community  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life  ;  to  create, 
if  necessary,  new  models  of  institutional  mechanism,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  new  day. 

The  second  manner  of  statement  proceeds  from  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  environment  surrounding  the  occupation  of  farming 
in  the  United  States,  especially  prior  to  the  wide  introduction  of 
farm  machinery  and  prior  to  the  wide  utilization  of  agricultural 
science  in  American  agriculture.  This  restriction  —  partly  due 
to  the  long  distances  between  isolated  farm  houses,  partly  due  to 
the  isolated  character  of  the  processes  of  farming  itself,  partly  due 
to  the  long  process  of  natural  selection  under  which  the  more  socially 
minded  have  in  youth  gone  to  city  occupations  —  naturally  tends  to 
lessen  the  farmer's  freedom  of  contact  with  people  and  with  the 
human  mind.  Restricted  contact  with  the  contemporary  human 
mind  explains  to  a  large  degree  the  weak  spots  in  rural  economy, 
the  menaced  social  status  of  the  American  farmer,  and  the  well-known 
feebleness  of  rural  initiative.  The  social  problem  may  from  this 
point  of  view  be  stated  like  this  :  How  shall  the  farm  population 
liberate  itself  from  the  restrictions  and  repressions  upon  its  manner  of 
life  and  labour  (whether  in  some  degree  forced  upon  it  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case  or  bhndly  accepted  from  tradition)  so  as  greatly  to  extend 
its  acquaintance  with  persons  and  increase  its  contacts  with  the  human 
mind  ?  An  important  corollary  of  this  problem  is  how  to  erect  and 
maintain  local  rural  institutions  which  will  adequately  reinforce  the 
individual  personality  of  each  member  of  the  farm  population,  con- 
ferring upon  the  farm  class,  as  a  whole,  the  powers  of  an  organized 
social  consciousness  ? 

The  solution  of  the  general  problem  has,  in  actual  practice, 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  solutions,  each  one  of  which  deals  with 
an  aspect  of  the  original  problem.  We  may  as  well  recognize  these 
aspects  as  special  problems.  We  have,  therefore,  the  rural  housing 
problem  ;  the  rural  health  problem  ;  the  problem  of  a  complete  ade- 
quate trade  centre,  with  adequate  highway  connections  ;  the  problem 
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of  an  adequate  rural  municipality.  Let  us  look  at  these  problems 
and  briefly  consider  the  present  situation  of  each. 

The  Rural  Housing  Problem.  —  "  The  American  farmer  built 
the  farmhouse,  but  the  housewife  has  kept  it  in  order.  She  has  put 
up  with  much  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  house  planned  as  a  shelter 
rather  than  as  a  woman's  workshop,  and  has  accepted  the  penalty 
that  overwork  has  wrought    upon  her    body    and  soul. 

"  The  long  day  on  the  farm,  the  heavy  lifting  and  carrying, 
the  unremitting  character  and  minutely  exacting  nature  of  cleansing 
—  whether  of  house,  utensils,  clothes,  bodies,  as  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement in  housekeeping  —  tax  feminine  muscular  strength  to  the 
utmost  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  ;  and  under  the 
strain  of  constantly  recurring  emergencies  of  farmstead  life  and 
labour,  the  soul  of  the  housekeeper  in  the  hoe-farmer's  home  suffers 
a  perpetual  eclipse,  partial  or  entire. 

"  The  great  virtue  of  work  in  the  farm  woman,  standing  out  in 
vivid  contrast  with  the  idleness  of  the  woman  in  the  homeless  urban 
household,  is  usually  costumed  in  the  gray  garb  of  fatigue.  Over- 
fatigue, therefore,  fastened  upon  the  housewife  like  character  upon 
the  face,  is  the  persistent  foe  of  the  spirit  in  rural  life.  The  problem 
of  rural  populations  at  this  point  consists  in  providing  measures  to 
relieve  the  principal  actor  in  the  social  reformation  of  the  farm  home, 
from  the  depression,  jjrostrations  and  stagnations  of  feminine  mus- 
cular over-fatigue.  " 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  in  modernizing 
American  farm  houses.  The  United  States  Census  for  1920  shows  that 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  on  farms  are  equipped  either  with  gas  or 
electric  light,  and  ten  per  cent  with  running  water  piped  into  the  house. 

The  use  of  gasoline  or  electric  power  in  washing,  while  not  known 
statistically  for  the  entire  United  States,  will  run  as  high  as  ten  per 
cent,  for  whole  counties  in  certain  states. 

Housing  laws  have  been  discussed  for  rural  territory  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  farm  tenant  houses,  and  apparently  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  public  opinion  will  justify  the  attempt  to  enact 
minimum  standards  for  tenant  houses  in  respect  to  number  of  rooms, 
floor  space,  cubic  air  space  and  window  space,  sanitary  conditions, 
and  accessibility  to  well  water. 

The  convenience  of  farm  kitchens  has  been  a  matter  of  interest 
among  groups  of  farm  women  for  the  last  several  years. 
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The  Rural  School  Problem.  —  The  social  defects  of  the  little 
country  school  of  the  frontier  type  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
**  (i)  The  territorial  district  is  too  small,  because  it  does  not 
furnish  children  enough.  The  child  could  profitably  assimilate  acquaint- 
ance with  four  times  as  many  types  of  homes.  Between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen,  however,  there  are  at  least  four  broad  age -groups, 
and  the  small  school  does  not  provide  children  enough  to  fill  these 
four  groups  so  as  to  bring  each  age-group  life  in  school  to  the  glow 
of  ignition.  Play  organization  of  the  child  suffers  in  consequence, 
and  the  possible  social  development  at  the  group  ages  is  checked. 
{2)  A  district  of  from  three  to  six  square  miles  containing  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  famihes  is  too  small  for  an  efficient  development  of  control. 
Democracy  is  wasteful  of  its  leadership  in  so  small  a  unit.  (3)  The 
territorial  taxing  unit  is  too  small.  Inequalities  in  taxable  capacity 
can  only  be  levelled  by  a  large  tax  unit.  (4)  Political  supervision 
in  counties  exacts  a  heavy  penalty  from  the  little  school.  Efficiency 
in  the  school,  when  at  the  mercy  of  political  motives,  is  mortgaged 
to  forward  the  personal  ambitions  of  mere  politicians.  (5)  The  small 
school  is  detached  from  a  scheme  of  higher  or  continuation  schools. 
This  fact  produces  not  only  a  serious  educational  break,  but  sets  a 
Hmit  to  social  development  which  is  with  difficulty  surmounted. 
(6)  All  the  farmer's  psychologic  handicaps,  concentrated  and  symbol- 
ized in  the  little  school  itself,  are  perpetuated  apparently  by  the 
smallness  of  the  school.  " 

The  generally  accepted  solution  for  the  elementary  country 
school  problem  is  to  give  the  country  child  a  large-scale  school  —  a 
consoHdated  school  district  with  six  times  as  many  children  as  the 
little  school  district. 

"  Wherever  reorganization  of  the  country  school  takes  place  in 
America,  in  all  likelihood  the  little  country  school  must  be  reckoned 
with  for  a  generation,  like  the  stove,  the  horse,  the  lamp,  the  candle. 
Occasionally,  a  writer  will  be  found  offering  a  defence  for  the  small- 
scale  type  of  school  on  grounds  of  rural  psychology.  The  claim  has 
been  put  forth  that  the  rural  mind  is  ungraded,  synthetic,  massive, 
simple,  and  that  the  ungraded  school  fits  the  farmer's  mind,  tempera- 
ment, ideals.  The  force  of  this  claim  obviously  is  obtained  from  a 
review  of  the  hoe-farmer's  mental  characteristics,  and  the  claim  is 
nullified  by  the  psychology  of  the  machine-farmer.  In  the  transition 
from  one  type  of  mind  to  the  other,  the  little  school  has  its  part  —  a 
part  not  lightly  to  be    considered  by  modern  advocates  of  *  consol- 
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idation  '  and  '  centralization.  '  Where  the  hoe-farmer  hangs 
on  doggedly  to  his  little  school,  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
case  can  turn  itself  to  socializing  thoroughly  all  possible  features  of 
the  little  school.  In  the  hope  that  the  socialized  little  school  may 
become  an  instrument  for  creating  opinion  for  consolidation,  one  can 
afford  to  wait  until  the  small-horizoned  consciousness  of  the  hoe- 
farmer's  neighbourhood  grows  up  to  demand  a  larger  educational 
setting. 

"  The  other  method  of  consolidation  is  by  state  law  ;  offering 
great  inducements  for  voluntary  consolidation,  but  providing  auto- 
matic death  for  the  undersized  school.  This  law  is  prompted  by 
the  fear  that  to  temporize  with  an  inadequate  school  instrument  is  to 
entrench  the  hoe-farmer  in  his  position  and  postpone  the  arrival  of  a 
better  country  life.  States  are  trying  both  methods.  It  is  said  that 
forced  consolidation  soon  converts  the  obstructional  hoe-farmer  to 
a  sympathetic  supporter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
small  school,  socialized,  is  rapidly  changing  the  rural  social  spirit, 
leading  to  voluntary  consolidation.  " 

The  story  of  the  consolidated  country  school  in  America  with 
its  grades,  its  staff  of  well-paid  teachers,  its  system  of  transportation 
of  pupils  to  and  from  school  in  both  summer  and  winter  at  public 
expense,  is  a  story  of  real  romance.  This  story  carries  with  it  hope 
for  the  whole  country  life  movement. 

The  Rural  Church  Problem.  —  "It  is  the  small,  weak,  pastor- 
less  church,  poorly  located,  which  tends  to  surrender  agriculture  to 
destructive  individualism.  It  is  the  strong  church,  with  noble  per- 
manent architecture,  properly  located,  with  a  capable  resident  pas- 
tor, which  unifies  agriculture  ;  a  unified  agriculture,  in  turn,  nurtures 
the  church.  How  to  produce  these  greatly  desired  aims  in  the  future 
development  of  the  rural  church,  without  diminishing  in  any  wise  the 
rehgious  aims  and  objects  of  the  churches  themselves,  is  the  aspect 
of  the  rural  church  situation  which  is  presented  to  agriculture  as  a 
problem.  " 

Farmers'  churches  are  in  America  of  four  types :  Churches  of  the 
open  country  ;  churches  in  small  settlements  or  hamlets  ;  village 
churches  ;  churches  in  small  cities.  In  the  church  of  the  open  coun- 
try ninety  per  cent,  of  the  membership  are  engaged  in  farming.  In 
the  hamlet  church  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  membership  are  en- 
gaged in  farming  ;  in  the  village  church,  fifty  per  cent.;  in  the  church 
of  the  small  city,  fifteen  per  cent. 
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"  A  social  and  economic  comparison  of  these  four  types  of  churches 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions  :  There  will  be,  even  in  well- 
settled  states,  for  a  generation  at  least,  inland  districts  from  seven  to 
twenty  miles  from  a  considerable  trading  centre,  where  a  stable  popu- 
lation sufficiently  large  and  compact  will  have  practically  no  other 
choice  than  an  open-country  church.  There  are,  moreover,  groups 
of  farmers,  relatively  small,  whose  historic  group  interest  is  perhaps 
a  compensation  for  many  economic  and  social  disadvantages,  which 
will  continue  with  success  in  open-country  church  formations.  In 
new  territory,  however,  under  pioneer  restrictions,  where  social  and 
economic  conditions  are  in  the  making,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
before  establishing  a  separate  church  in  the  open  country,  in  prefer- 
ence to  some  economic  centre  thoroughly  related  to  the  farm,  a 
most  careful  study  should  be  made  of  all  the  factors  involved,  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  social  point  of  view  lying  in  favour  of  some 
trading  centre. 

"  The  hamlet  church,  of  a  community  character,  may  in  a  gener- 
ation from  now  largely  replace  the  open-country  church  for  purety 
geographic  reasons. 

"  Granted  few  enough  churches  in  a  village  to  enable  each  one 
to  have  strength,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  greater  democracy  of 
the  village  church,  together  with  its  probable  stability  and  closer 
adaptation  to  the  farmer's  particular  choice  of  faith,  places  this  type 
in  a  seat  of  peculiar  advantage.  Indeed,  the  village  church  has  a 
fair  claim  to  be  the  coming  normal  church  of  the  farmer. 

"  In  the  transition  from  a  traditional  type  of  agriculture  to  an 
agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  from  an  individualistic  country 
life  to  rural  economy  socially  related  in  every  particular,  the  stable, 
small-city  church  has  an  important  and  strategic  part  to  play. 
Whether  the  outcome  will  be  that  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  farmers  now 
in  these  churches  will  be  considerably  increased  or  not,  it  is  perhaps 
idle  to  prophesy.  If  the  ancient  breach  between  farmer  and  trader, 
however,  can  be  socially  healed,  we  might  find  the  small-cit}^  church 
in  a  generation  containing  a  thirty  per  cent,  farmer  element.  In  this 
case  the  village  church  would  find  its  strongest  competitor  for  the 
farmer  in  the  efficient  democratic  church  of  the  small  agricultural 
city.  " 

The  solution  of  the  church  problems  of  the  American  farm  pop- 
ulation has  received  its  greatest  impetus  from  the  appointment,  within 
recent  years,  by  several  of  the  great  religious  bodies,  of  national  boards 
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and  superintendents  whose  duties  relate  particularly  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  rural  churches.  Interdenominational  plans  of  co-operation 
among  these  various  church  bodies,  moreover,  have  promise  of  much 
progress  in  reducing  disadvantageous  competition  among  local  rural 
church  groups. 

The  Rural  Health  Problem.  —  One  of  the  greatest  enigmas  is 
the  problem  of  advancing  from  the  meagre  health  facilities  of  the 
frontier  to  the  facilities  of  modern  life.  Cities  possess  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  clinics,  speciaUsts  in  various  diseases,  besides  an  array 
of  physicians.  The  country  has  few  of  these  agents  and  agencies  of 
health. 

The  bright  side,  however,  of  the  country  life  movement  appears 
in  isolated  instances  of  mountain  hospitals  for  rural  people,  of  a  phil- 
anthropic origin  ;  also  in  a  few  county  hospitals  erected  especially 
for  farm  people  by  the  county  authorities  ;  also  in  certain  counties 
provided  by  law  with  visiting  nurses  who  inspect  country  school 
children,  and  advise  on  matters  of  sanitation,  and  hygiene  ;  also  in 
certain  studies  made  by  philantropic  foundations,  of  particular  rural 
diseases  like  hookworm,  malaria  and  pellagra. 

The  modern  hospital  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  health  problem 
of  the  farm  population.  The  accessibility  of  any  practical  system 
of  hospitals,  however,  will  depend  upon  and  wait  for  the  construction 
of  adequate  highway  systems. 

The  Rural  Trade  Centre  Problem.  —  In  1920,  America  had  living 
on  farms  a  population  of  31,614,269  persons,  young  and  old.  This 
is  almost  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  — 
slightly  less  than  one-third,  and  a  little  less  than  the  total  number  of 
persons  living  in  cities  of  from  25,000  up  to  five  millions.  Rural 
sociologists  pretty  generally  agree  that  our  farm  population  is  tremend- 
ously handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  social  equaUty  with  people  of 
other  occupations  in  respect  to  its  living  conditions  —  not  to  mention 
its  economic  difficulties  —  by  reason  of  its  present  comparative  inac- 
cessibiHty  to  the  modern  social  facilities  and  advantages  of  life.  I 
invite  your  attention  to  this  situation  for  a  moment,  because  it  is 
not  as  simple  as  one  might  suppose. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  of  this  inaccessibility  of  farm  homes 
to  the  commodities  and  skilled  services  and  institutions  of  our  modern 
age  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  waiting  until  farmers  or  some  other 
body  of  people  can  afford  to  improve  all  the  rural  highways.  It  is 
far  more  complex  than  that  problem,  difficult  as  that  may  be.     Rural 
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sociologists  are  pointing  out  that  the  farm  population  of  thirty  odd 
millions  is  being  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  commod- 
ities of  the  world  and  the  thought  of  the  world,  through  the  agency 
of  single  scattered  country  stores,  small  groups  of  inefficient  hamlets 
and  villages,  and  totally  inadequate  local  institutions  —  in  the  main 
through  no  fault  of  the  farmer  himself.  Whereas  the  thirty  odd 
millions  of  people  living  in  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over, 
are  being  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  best  commod- 
ities, skills,  and  thought  of  the  world,  through  the  agency  of  all  the 
devices  and  facilities  which  the  ingenuity   of  the   age  has    created. 

The  matter  turns  into  a  huge  transport  problem.  How  to  get 
the  commodities  of  living ;  how  to  bring  the  skills  of  service ;  how 
to  mobiHze  the  institutional  wisdom  of  the  world  —  from  the  world 
at  large  and  bring  them  to  such  evenly  distributed  rail  or  water 
terminals,  that  through  an  adequate  highway  system,  a  certain  group 
of  the  farm  population  may  find  collected  most  of  the  things  they 
desire  at  one  of  these  terminals.  In  brief,  this  farm  poprdation  situation 
calls  for  a  system  of  adequate,  complete  terminal  towns,  connected 
by  rail  or  water  to  w^holesaling  cities.  These  terminal  towns  —  rang- 
ing in  population  from  1,500  to  5,000  souls,  each  connected  by  an 
adequate  highway  system  to  a  group  of  farm  population  ranging  from 
2,000  to  7,000  souls  respectively,  would  take  the  curse  off  from  farm- 
ing, and,  in  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "  open  the  door  to  a 
good  kind  of  Hfe  on  the  farm.  " 

Highway  engineers  should  know  this  social  situation  of  the 
farmer,  not  only  in  order  to  help  solve  it,  but  also  in  order  not  to 
unwittingly  block  the  coming  of  a  new  day  for  the  farm  by  fastening 
a  type  of  highway  system  upon  the  farm,  which  will  chain  the  farmer 
to  frontier  facilities  for  another  generation. 

America  already  has  1,320  terminal  towns  of  from  2,500  to  5,000 
population.  These,  for  the  most  part,  stand  ready  to  fall  into  a 
system   of   complete,   efficient   railway  terminals,   for  farm  people. 

The  Rural  Municipality  Problem.  —  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  frontier  remaining  in  rural  life  is  the  type  of  local  govern- 
ment. How  to  bridge  over  to  a  modern  municipality  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  social  and  political  problems.  The  American  vil- 
lage and  city  are  modem  municipalities,  but  the  farm  population 
live  outside  of  these  political  units,  and  in  general,  with  some  excep- 
tions, carry  on  their  local  government  in  a  so-called  township  uni- 
formly square  in  form  containing  thirty-six  square  miles. 
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There  is  a  small  movement  in  a  few  states  to  allow  farm  people 
to  create,  by  method  of  law,  a  new  municipal  area,  within  which  a 
modem  local  government  may  be  carried  on  which  is  better  adapted 
to  modern  needs. 

The  creation  of  new  types  of  -areas  or  districts  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  rural  schools  of  a  modem  character,  or  rural  community 
buildings  for  recreational  purposes  —  a  practice  now  general  in  every 
state  —  points  the  way  to  the  new  type  of  municipahty  which  shall 
serve  for  all  local  governmental  purposes. 

§  4.  The   rise  of  rurai.  socioi^ogy. 

While  it  is  true  that  from  1894  to  1909  a  few  scattered  courses 
treating  social  conditions  in  American  rural  life  were  offered  in  Amer- 
ican universities,  it  is  probably  also  true  that  not  until  191 1  did  a 
Land-Grant  College  (the  American  type  of  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege) employ  a  teacher  to  give  his  whole  time  to  Rural  Sociology. 
Had  Theodore  Roosevelt  not  become  interested  in  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  as  human  beings.  Rural  Sociology  might  have  failed  to 
enter  the  curriculum  of  a  Land-Grant  College  for  another  generation. 
Fortunately,  however,  Roosevelt  while  President  discovered  the 
problem  of  American  country  life  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  nation,  out  of  deep  obscurity,  the  human  and  social  needs  of  the 
American  farm  population. 

From  1909  to  1916  was  a  time  of  probation  for  Rural  Sociology. 
It  was  challenged  to  win  its  place  in  the  agricultural  college  curricu- 
lum, by  proving  out  in  a  few  of  the  leading  colleges.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1916-17,  however,  the  period  of  probation  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  and  full  curriculum  rights  were  conceded  to  the 
subject.  From  1911  to  1922  Rural  Sociology  has  been  admitted 
into  forty  of  the  forty-eight  colleges.  Full  time  professors  are 
employed  teaching  Rural  Sociology  in  fifteen  colleges. 

There  is  yet  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  terms  employed  to  des- 
ignate Rural  Sociology.  Such  terms  as  "  Rural  Life,  "  "  Rural 
Organization,  "  "  Rural  Institutions,  "  "  Rural  Community  Pro- 
blems, "  "  Rural    Social    Studies  "  are  used  by  some  colleges. 

Rural  Sociology  in  agricultural  colleges,  under  the  influence 
perhaps  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  gradually  adjusting  itself 
more  completely  and  definitely  to  the  farm  population.  Hitherto, 
the  subject  has  laboured  under  the  handicap  of  attempting  to  cover 
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the  problems  of  village  populations,  as  well  as  of  the  farm  populations. 
This  has  tended  to  blur  the  real  problems  of  each  type  of  popula- 
tion. The  farm  population  is  so  large,  its  national  importance  so 
basic,  and  its  occupational  psychology  so  unique,  that  there  seems 
to  be  justification  for  separate  treatment,  especially  in  agricultural 
colleges.  The  day  may  come  when  Rural  Sociology  will  divide  into 
Farm  Sociology  and  Village  Sociology. 

The  whole  country  life  movement,  as  well  as  Rural  Sociology, 
has  gone  forward  under  the  strain  of  a  great  weakness,  viz.,  the  lack 
of  exact  statistics  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Agricxiltural  Economics  has  devel- 
oped a  more  convincing  body  of  information  and  theory  than  Rural 
Sociology.  The  Agricultural  Census  has  furnished  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics with  the  materials  for  basic  statistics  :  acreage,  crops,  animals  ; 
while  the  United  States  Census  on  population  has  never  given  by 
county,  nor  by  state  and  nation,  until  1920,  the  farm  population. 
When  this  weakness  is  once  overcome  through  a  full  count  of  farm 
people  by  county,  and  state,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  composition 
and  characteristics  of  these  people,  Rural  Sociology  may  work  its 
way  into  rank  with  other  agricultural  sciences. 

One  other  defect  in  the  development  of  Rural  Sociology  must 
be  mentioned;  viz.,  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  statistical  relation  between 
the  Hving  facilities  of  the  farmer,  viz. ,  all  the  elements  into  which  his 
financial  profits  are  annually  converted  —  and  his  producing  power 
and  production.  The  influence  of  standards  of  living  upon  producing 
power  —  whether  appHed  to  farm  families,  farm  communities,  or 
farming  regions,  will  certainly  require  statistical  expression  before 
legislatures  will  accord  to  the  human  aspects  of  farm  life  the  financial 
concessions  they  so  strongly  deserve.  This  lack  can  be  made  up 
by  rural  research  as  soon  as  a  basis  of  sound  statistics  is  forthcoming. 
In  all  likelihood  it  will  then  appear  that  to  know  the  farmer  as  a 
consumer  is  as  important  economically  as  to  know  him  in  the  role 
of  producer  and  distributor. 

§   5.   Country  i,ife  i^iterature. 

Bulletins.  —  A  considerable  body  of  writings  dealing  with  phases 
of  rural  Hfe  has  seen  the  light  since  1908.  These  may  for  conven- 
ience be  divided  into  bulletins,  text  books,  and  books  of  a  general 
character.     The  bulletins  were  issued  by  colleges  of  agriculture,  on 
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the  one  hand,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  especially  colleges  in 
the  states  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Wisconsin ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  national  boards  of  religious  bodies,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
and  the  Methodist   Episcopal   Board   of   Home   Missions. 

Text  Books.  —  The  first  text  book  was  printed  in  19 13  by  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Gillette,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  entitled  "  Constructive  Rural  Sociology.  "  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  19 17  by  "  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology  '',  by  Professor 
Paul  I/.  Vogt,  one  time  professor  of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology  at 
the  Universit)^  of  Ohio.  These  pioneer  texts  have  already  introduced 
many  students  to  the  problems  of  country  life.  It  is  known  that 
several  new  text  books  on  rural  sociology  are  in  process  of  making  by 
younger  members  of  the  group  of  rural  social  students  and  instructors. 

General  Books.  —  The  members  of  Roosevelt's  Country  Life 
Commission  were  the  first  to  write  general  books  on  various  phases 
of  the  rural  social  problem.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey's  "  The  Country 
Life  Movement,  "  The  Holy  Earth,  "  "  Wind  and  Weather  "  (verse) 
aroused  the  farmer  to  his  situation.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield's  "  Chap- 
ter in  Rural  Progress,  "  "  The  Farmer  and  the  New  Day,  "  continued 
this  process  of  arousal.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  "  The  Rural  Life 
Problem  of  the  United  States  "  was  the  first  book  to  outline  a  three- 
fold solution  for  agricultural  development  —  "  Better  farming  — ■ 
Better  business  —  Better  living.  " 

Several  volumes  of  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association  "  present  short  papers  by  leading  specialists  on  such 
subjects  as  "  Rural  Health,  "  "  Rural  Organization,  "  "  Rural  Educ- 
ation. "  The  American  Country  Life  Association  holds  an  annual 
conference  on  country  life  matters  at  which  it  seeks  to  bring  together 
the  latest  unpublished  contributions  to  the  country  life  movement. 
It  has  a  paid  executive  secretary  and  an  annual  budget  of  $12,000. 

Warren  H.  Wilson's  "  Evolution  of  the  Country  Community  ", 
Harlan  Paul  Douglass'  "  The  Little  Town ",  W.  L.  Anderson's 
"  The  Country  Town  ",  C.  J.  Galpin's  "  Rural  Life  ",  John  Phe- 
lan's  "  Readings  in  Rural  Sociology  "  have  been  used  a  good  deal 
for  reference  in  academic  work  as  well  as  in  general  circulation 

"  Rus  ",  a  register  of  the  rural  leadership  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  compiled  by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  has  been  issued  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  in  191 8,  the  second  in  1920.  The  volumes  contain 
simply  names  of  living  persons  who  are  now  contributing  through 

2  —  Ec.  ing. 
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their  achievements  to  the  betterment  and  advancement  of  countr)^ 
life,  with  compact  biographical  information  about  them.  In  the 
first  volume  were  2,746  names,  in  the  second,  4,631. 

§  6.  Systematic    research. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  of  the  American  Country  lyife  Association  "  given  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  November  10, 1922,  will  indicate 
pretty  fairly  the  condition  of  systematic  research  in  the  United  States. 

"  Rural  Population  Groups.  —  Two  studies  are  in  print  which 
clarify  our  knowledge  of  what  social  groupings  rural  people  actually 
have.  Professor  J.  K.  Kolb's  Research  Bulletin  51,  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  series  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  en- 
titled "  Rural  Primary  Groups  ",  is  an  analysis  of  a  whole  Wisconsin 
county  into  its  folk  groups  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  Professor  C.  C.  Taylor's  Bulletin  245,  in 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Series,  entitled 
"  Rural  Organization  '\  is  in  like  manner  an  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  folk  groups  of  a  whole  North  Carolina  county.  A  comparison 
of  these  two  studies  renders  acute  the  question  whether  rural  folk 
groups  are  in  any  significant  sense  geographic.  It  certainly  is  a 
work  of  progress  to  have  raised  such  a  question  out  of  a  mass  of  gen- 
eral confusion  into  the  forum  of  debate.  We  understand  that  other 
studies  of  a  similar  character  will  soon  be  in  print. 

"  County  Studies  of  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys. 
—  The  Social  and  Religious  Surveys  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  are  studies  of  counties,  about  30  in  num- 
ber, distributed  throughout  the  United  States  according  to  a  division 
of  the  country  into  9  regions.  For  instance,  in  the  colonial  states 
Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
were  selected.  These  are  accompanied  by  special  studies  such  as  of 
*  the  new  and  old  immigrant  on  the  land.  '  '  The  study  proceeds  in 
these  tasks  by  describing  the  interaction  of  the  Church  upon  the 
types  of  communities  found  in  these  counties  and  of  these  commun- 
ities upon  the  Church.'  All  these  studies  have  been  made  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  with  the  recognition,  however,  that 
social  and  economic  conditions  affect  its  life.  The  Editor  also  says 
of  the  Committee,  '  Its  aim  is  to  combine  the  scientific  method  with, 
the  religious  motive.  ' 
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"  The  New  York  School  Survey  by  the  *  Committee  of  Twenty- 
One.  '  —  Both  the  reUgious  and  the  school  survey  study  the  commun- 
ity as  the  unit  of  experience  in  education  and  in  religion.  The  com- 
munity, they  agree  upon,  is  the  village  with  its  surrounding  trade 
basin. 

"  The  New  York  School  Survey  made  its  studies  by  visitation 
of  selected  areas  in  practically  every  county  of  the  state,  by  expert 
students,  each  interested  in  one  phase  of  school  work  ;  as  buildings, 
administration,  curriculum. 

"  Rural  Child  Welfare.  —  An  inquiry  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  based  upon  conditions  in  West  Virginia,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Edward  N.  Clopper  (now  printed  in  book  form) 
is  a  study  of  child  life  in  657  rural  famihes.  This  study  brings  the 
farm  and  farm  life  clearly  into  the  social  field  and  thereby  is  a  mile- 
stone in  child  welfare. 

"  National  Influence  of  Farm  People.  —  Bulletin  984  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled  '  The  Influence  of  a  Single  Farm 
Community  '  by  Emily  F.  Hoag  is  a  study  of  the  migration  of  adol- 
escents, during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  from  927  farms  in 
New  York  State.  This  is  a  piece  of  unique  historical  survey  charac- 
terized by  minute  analysis  of  farm  family  life  in  relation  to  broad 
national  movements. 

"  Some  Recent  Books  Based  on  the  Research  Point  of  View.  — 
One  can  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  amount  of  recent  writing 
on  the  structure  of  rural  society  and  the  problem  of  rural  community 
organization.  The  earlier  country  life  books  assumed  the  rural  com- 
munity. The  later  books  attempt  to  define,  discriminate,  analyze. 
The  change  of  emphasis  from  earlier  to  later  books  —  even  the  change 
in  angle  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  books  of  the  same  writer  —  is  an 
evidence  of  advance.  Mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  recent 
books  which  give  evidence  of  careful  study  :  (i)  '  Rural  Organization  ' 
by  Professor  Walter  Burr  ;  (2)  '  Rural  Community  Organization  * 
by  Dr.  Augustus  W.  Hayes  ;  (3)  '  The  Community  '  by  E.  C.  Lin- 
deman ;  (4)  *  The  Rural  Community '  by  Llewellyn  MacGarr  ; 
(5)  '  Organizing  the  Community  '  by  B.  A.  McClennahan. 

"  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  the 
number  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  by  states  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  rural  progress  to  have  these  basic  fig- 
ures. The  total  farm  population  turns  out  to  be  31,614,269  which  is 
a  trifle  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  our  whole  population.     Living  in 
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cities  of  from  25,000  up  to  over  five  millions  is  a  total  population  of 
37,770,114.  Living  in  towns,  villages,  and  incorporated  places  hav- 
ing a  population  from  25,000  down  are  25,503,750.  If  Congress 
would  appropriate  for  it  $220,000,  a  quarto  volume  of  700  pages  on 
Farm  Population  would  be  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  and 
printed.  This  volume  would  analyze  the  farm  population  county 
by  county  for  the  whole  United  States,  giving  its  composition  and 
characteristics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  volume  will  become  a 
reality. 

"  Many  research  studies  are  in  the  process  of  making.  It  would 
be  premature  to  describe  or  characterize  these  investigations.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  said  :  the  studies  are  becoming,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  minute,  detailed,  and  specialized  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  showing  a  variety  of  subject  matter  which  is  more  nearly 
covering  the  whole  field  of  country  life  than  heretofore.  " 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  —  In  June  1919,  there  was 
added  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  research  division,  with  a  small  staff  of  scientific  workers 
which  should  give  its  time  to  the  investigation  of  rural  social  situations 
and  problems  in  the  United  States.  This  research  unit  operates 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural 
Ivife,  "  and  is  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Its 
research  projects  are  carried  on  in  the  various  states  in  co-operation 
with  the  agricultural  colleges,  state  universities,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning  and  research  in  the  states.  The  results  of  investigations 
are  published  in  bulletins  by  both  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  various  co-oiDerating  institutions. 

§  7.  The  outlook. 

The  country  life  movement  in  the  United  States,  based  as  it  has 
been  on  the  demand  for  an  open  door  to  a  good  kind  of  hfe  on  the 
farm,  will  reach  its  goal,  provided  that  the  financial  profits  of  farm 
communities  are  convertible  into  all  the  varied  facilities  for  living 
which  farm  people  crave,  without  obliging  them,  if  they  insist  on 
having  these  facilities,  to  leave  the  occupation  of  farming  and  to  go 
and  Hve  and  work  in  other  occupations  where  the  facilities  are 
available. 

The  readjustment  from  frontier  rural  life,  organization,  and 
facilities  over  to  modern  rural  life  and  facilities  can  be  tested  easily 
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in  any  farm  community  by  the  answer  to  the  question/' Can  you  get 
in  your  community  all  the  modern  faciHties  for  home  comfort,  trade, 
health,  education,  religion,  and  recreation  ?  "  If  the  answer  is  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  We  farmers  have  no  access  to  a  hospital,  no  high 
school  in  the  community,  no  complete  trading  centre  near  by  ", 
then  we  know  that  frontier  organization  still  hangs  over  that  farm 
community,  and  that  modern  life  still  remains  an  urban  luxury. 

But  rural  hope  in  America  is  high,  because  so  many  farm  commun- 
ities can  answer  even  now  :  **  Yes,  we  can  turn  our  money  made  from 
the  farms  directly  into  the  commodities,  skills,  services,  wisdoms  of 
the  world  at  large,  right  at  our  community  thresholds.  "  This  is  the 
hope  and  test  of  democracy  in  America  as  it  pertains  to  agriculture, 
that  there  is  no  cultural  discrimination  against  the  farmer  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

C.  J.  Galpin 

Economist  in  Charge,  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


LATIFUNDIA  IN  SICILY 
AND  THEIR  POSSIBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 


' '  T  ATIFUNDIA  Italiam  perdidere  ".  This  famous  phrase  of  Pliny's 
i-/  sums  up  for  too  many  people  all  that  they  think  it  necessary  to 
know  about  latifimdia  in  Italy.  There  are  however  very  few  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  latifundia  of  the  time  of  Pliny  and  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Itahan  latifundia  with  reference  to  Sicily, 
the  region  which  is  most  typical  in  this  respect.  The  writer  has 
summarized  and  brought  up  to  date  the  more  detailed  enquiries  he 
made  on  the  spot  between  1907  and  1910  which  were  pubHshed  in 
Vol.  VI  of  the  Reports  of  the  ParHamentary  Commission  of  Enquiry 
on  the  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  in  the  South  and  in  Sicily  [i) . 

In  this  article  a  brief  survey  of  Sicily  will  be  followed  by  a  study 
in  detail  of  the  system  of  latifundia  and  the  elements  that  contri- 
bute to  its  progressive  transformation. 

§  I.  Gekerai.  survey  of  sicn.Y, 

Goethe  rightly  said  that  he  who  does  not  know  Sicily  does  not 
know  Italy.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  know  Sicily.  The  tourist  as  he 
hurries  through  is  usually  content  with  going  from  Palermo  to  Gir- 
genti,  and  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  Catania  and  Syracuse.  Many 
make  a  more  or  less  brief  stay  at  that  corner  of  Paradise  known 
as  Taormina.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  visitors  get  as  far  as 
Segesta  and  Selinous.  But  very  few  extend  their  travels  in  the  Island 
beyond  these  traditional  spots.  Sicily  is  however  extraordinarily  rich 
in  the  most  varied  beauties  of  nature  and  art  to  be  found  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  districts  that  are  more  remote  and  difficult  of 

(:)  Rome,  Berterc,   1910,  2   vols.,  4to,   888  and  862  pages  respectively. 
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access,  such  as  San  Mauro  Castelverde  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
Caltabellotta  and  Bivona  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  San  Giuliano 
in  the  province  of  Trapani,  Palazzolo  Acreide  in  the  province  of  Syra- 
cuse and  very  many  others. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  Sicily  are  two  :  the  one  its  char- 
acter as  a  country  of  abundant  resources,  thickly  populated,  rich 
in  historical  interest  and  in  monuments,  and  a  notable  centre  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  other  the  surprising  and  so  to 
speak  tragic  contrast  between  its  several  parts,  more  especially 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 

The  first  characteristic  is  due  largely  to  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. Flung  like  a  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  lying  in  the 
Mediterranean  almost  half  way  between  Gibraltar  and  Alexandria 
and  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Bosphorus,  it  has  served  for  centuries 
as  a  natural  port  of  call  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  w^orld. 
Civilizations  widely  differing  have  there  met  in  hostile  encounter. 
Twice  has  the  Semitic  element  held  it  as  a  base  for  their  long  desired 
conquest  of  the  European  world,  and  twice  has  it  been  driven  back  : 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  and  the  New  World,  the 
centre  of  world  economy  was  transferred  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  Sicily  lost  for  some  centuries  the  advantages  arising 
from  her  position,  but  regained  them  to  a  marked  degree  when  after 
the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  Mediterranean  became  again  the 
traditional  highway  between  Europe,  India  and  the  Far  East. 

The  establishment  of  Itaty  as  one  nation,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  Italian  colonies  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  Somalia  and  in  Libya  com- 
pleted the  process .  And  with  the  increasing  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  Italy,  and  its  growing  trade  with  the  Near  East, 
with  the  advance  of  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  of  Sicily  along 
the  lines  of  specialization  and  industrialization,  Sicily  cannot  fail 
to  benefit,  favoured  as  it  is  in  so  many  respects  by  Nature,  though 
in  others  suffering  from  neglect  —  a  neglect  due  rather  to  its  inhabit- 
ants and  rulers  than  to  Nature. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  Island  is  the  immense  variety 
of  aspect  and  the  melancholy  contrast  between  its  different  parts. 

To  the  traveller  landing  at  Palermo  or  at  Catania  Sicily  appears 
as  an  enchanted  land  where  nature  has  lavished  her  gifts  of  beauty, 
fertiUty  and  harmony  with  a  fiber al  hand.  All  its  shores  with  the 
exception  of  the  south  coast  between  Pachino  and  Marsala  washed 
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by  the  African  Sea,  are  a  marvel  of  beauty ;  they  are  like  a  girdle  of 
jewels  encompassing  the  Island. 

Here  reigns  eternal  spring.  Here  under  a  sky  that  is  almost 
always  turquoise  blue  (for  even  in  the  spring  when  the  rains  are 
abundant  they  are  infrequent),  against  the  evergreen  of  the  orange 
trees  the  golden  fruit  stands  out  and  the  white  orange-blossoms 
spread  far  and  wide  their  intoxicating  perfume.  Here  the  shimmer- 
ing leaves  of  the  olive  are  stirred  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  hedges  of 
prickly  pear  and  of  American  aloes,  that  flower  once  and  then  die, 
are  the  divisions  between  fields  and  crops.  For  mile  after  mile  the 
traveller  passes  flowery  lines  of  red  geranium  or  patches  of  yellow 
broom.  '  Here  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  north  is  dark 
with  cloud  and  frost  and  snow,  the  peasants  work  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  their  singing  blends  with  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  sea  hard  by. 
Here  the  country  side  zealously  and  intensively  cultivated  nourishes 
a  dense  population  which  in  the  triangle  formed  by  Catania,  Aci- 
reale,  Nicolosi  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Etna  reaches  the  astonishing 
figure  of  1,200  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre. 

Here  the  more  important  industries  flourish  and  the  larger  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  Island  are  foiuid.  Here,  to  all  appearance, 
there  is  nothing  abnormal ;  but  only  in  appearance,  for  this  briUiant 
scene  which  forms  the  background  for  a  society  of  much  complexity, 
refinement  and  luxury  is  nevertheless  under  the  melancholy  influence 
of  the  inland  zone  —  a  zone,  so  to  speak,  within  a  stone's  throw^ 
3^et  seeming  so  remote  because  so  different,  that  has  come  down 
unaltered  through  the  ages  to  meet  who  knows  what  mysterious 
and  sinister  destiny. 

And  this  hinterland  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  it  because  it 
is  full  of  contrasts,  full  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  it  has  its  privileged 
districts,  side  by  side  with  others  much  more  vast  and  more  numerous 
whence  originate  most  of  its  own  evils  and  those  of  the  whole  island. 
Let  us  picture  an  immense  and  complex  mountain  system,  breaking 
off  from  the  Tyrrhenian  chain,  the  highest  peaks  rising  to  2,000  metres 
(6500  feet)  sloping  gradually  down  towards  the  African  or  the  Ionian 
sea,  circling  round  the  huge  volcanic  cone  of  Etna,  which  rises  be- 
tween their  ranges  and  the  sea,  in  a  melancholy  imposing  isolation^ 
to  a  height  of  330  metres  (10,800  feet),  more  than  1,300  metres  (4,200 
feet)  higher  than  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island,  thus  overtopping 
them  and  dominating  the  seas  that  surround  the  Island  on  three 
sides. 
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Among  the  mountains  valleys  open,  twisting,  widening  into 
strips  of  plain  or  narrowing  into  gloomy  ravines,  and  between  these 
there  stretch  high  plateaux  cleft  into  numberless  hills  or  bold  isol- 
ated points  of  rock  recalling  the  African  Ambe.  The  mountain  tops 
are  barren  except  in  the  distant  Madonian  and  Caronian  heights  ; 
the  woodland  is  scanty  and  almost  hidden  away  in  out  of  the  way 
corners  or  covering  the  pathless  ridges  of  the  Tyrrhenian  slopes  ; 
last  of  all  fields  of  wheat  (more  rarely  of  other  cereals)  alternating  with 
wide  natural  pastures,  or  fallow  land,  and  everyAvhere  a  vigorous 
extensive  cultivation. 

At  long  distances  from  each  other  rise  the  villages  and  the  towns 
in  which  the  population  is  collected,  for  the  most  part  built  on  a  hill, 
or  on  some  isolated  peak,  almost  inaccessible,  and  always  in  a  posi- 
tion strategically  favourable.  Round  the  villages  or  towns  there  is 
a  belt,  wider  or  narrower  as  the  case  may  be,  cultivated  intensively 
in  orchards  of  different  kinds  :  citrus  fruit,  almonds,  pistachios,  olives, 
vines,  etc.  But  between  these  belts  of  intensive  cultivation  which 
seem  like  oases  in  a  desert  there  stretches  the  wide  and  barren  country 
where  latifundia  rule. 

Here  the  eye  ranges  for  miles  and  miles  without  finding  a  single 
house  or  tree,  but  only  wild  brushwood.  At  long  intervals  there  rise 
the  mansions  of  the  feudal  or  rather  the  ex-feudal  lords,  forerunners 
of  the  present  holders  of  latifundia,  and  round  them  a  few  straw 
huts  or  a^few  trees,  the  so-called  girato.  On  all  sides  is  profound  sil- 
ence, now  and  then  broken  by  the  note  of  different  birds,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  melancholy  braying  of  asses,  or  the  hoarse  sound  of 
the  ploughman  encouraging  his  oxen,  his  head  tied  in  a  red  hand- 
kerchief to  keep  off  sun  and  wind. 

Country  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  between  these  houses  and 
the  provincial  and  State  high  roads  are  very  few  or  altogether  want- 
ing. Pack  transport  is  thus  the  rule,  and  long  strings  of  mules  or 
horses,  tied  eight  together  one  behind  the  other,  the  so-called  retine, 
are  to  be  seen  at  harvest  time  crossing  the  fields  with  a  mounted 
escort  of  armed  guardians.  The  streams  are  few  and  their  courses 
are  not  properly  regulated.  The  rivers,  which  in  winter  are  torrents, 
may  be  easily  forded  in  summer,  and  many  of  the  smaller  streams 
dry  up  altogether.  Others  leave  stagnant  pools,  the  favourite  haunt 
of  mosquitoes,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  island  except 
in  the  high  parts  and  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  most  formidable 
carriers  of  malaria. 
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In  the  heart  of  the  inland  districts  and  towards  the  African 
coast.  (Licata)  there  are  sulphur  mines  which  often  take  up  whole 
valleys.  Their  acid  exhalations  scorch  up  all  plant  life  round  them, 
and  the  black  and  red  refuse  cast  out  from  the  pit  mouths,  the  blaze 
of  the  furnaces,  the  low  13'ing  crackling  smoke  of  the  kilns,  the  noise 
of  the  engines  and  the  difficult  breathing  of  the  carusi  (young  work- 
men who  carry  the  sulphur  on  their  shoulders)  and  their  emaciated 
appearance,  all  convey  an  impression  of  some  gloomy  Tartarus. 

This  zone  however  —  the  whole  interior  of  the  island  of  which 
the  sulphur  belt  is  only  a  part  and  that  the  least  beautiful  —  though 
so  different  from  the  coast  belt  as  to  make  it  seem  a  paradox  that  they 
can  both  form  part  of  a  single  whole,  has  a  beauty  peculiar  to 
itself  which  still  awaits  its  poet.  He  might  tell  of  the  splendour 
of  the  summer  noons  when  the  sun's  rays  beat  down  almost  vertic- 
ally on  the  motionless  country  side  and  man  and  beast  seek  refuge 
amid  the  scanty  fohage  while  on  the  blazing  horizon  are  outHned 
the  shapes  of  hills  and  mountains,  now  in  swelUng  curves  now  in 
sharp  points  that  pierce  the  sky,  and  in  the  valleys  there  rises  the 
treacherous  silvery  mist  from  some  stream  and  the  terrible  malarial 
pools  gHtter  in  the  sun.  He  might  tell  of  the  mystical  beauty  of  the 
sunset  when  no  bell  sounds  and  the  sun  sinks  slowly  setting  the  sky 
on  fire  while  from  the  shadowy  forsaken  valleys  a  cold  and  affrighting 
shiver  steals  up  and  farm  dogs  bay  in  the  distance.  He  might  sing 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  starry  nights  with  no  spark  of  hght  from 
the  earth  and  unbroken  by  any  voice  of  man,  silent  and  cold  as  the 
infinite ;  or  he  might  extol  the  glorious  break  of  day  behind  distant 
Btna,  with  its  head  all  white  with  snow  or  ash.  In  the  wide  and 
lofty  solitudes  of  this  inland  zone  man  feels  himself  closer  to  nature, 
which  appears  more  sublime  and  greater  in  its  nakedness,  in 
the  desolation  or  the  devastation  in  which  men  have  left  or 
encumbered   it. 

The  character  of  the  landscape  is  reflected  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  who  love  this  land  with  a  passionate  devotion,  who  return 
to  it  from  the  countries  where  they  have  emigrated  to  seek  their 
fortunes  "  as  swallows  return  to  their  nest  ",  a  type  which  is  proud 
and  silent,  full  of  feeling  but  long  enduring,  self -controlled  and  ten- 
acious, more  ready  to  act  than  to  speak,  whether  for  good  or  evil 
The  SiciHan  broods  long  over  a  plan  of  revenge  and  carries  it  out 
with  a  cold  deliberation,  but  he  is  faithful  to  a  friend  to  death  and 
to  the  sacrifice  of  all  else. 
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§  2.  The  latifundia. 

It  is  in  this  inland  zone,  occupying  as  it  does  two-thirds  of  the 
Island  that  the  latifundia  are  found  though  they  do  not  cover  the 
whole.  A  large  part  is  occupied  by  centres  of  population,  often 
quite  populous  towns,  or  rural  communes  whose  population  reaches 
a  figure  perceptibly  higher  than  the  average  for  communes  in  the  heart 
of  Italy  itself,  and  by  the  country  districts  more  or  less  intensively 
cultivated  which  surround  the  town  over  a  radius  more  or  less  ex- 
tended. 

At  long  distances  too  from  habitations  on  the  chalky  or  sandy 
soils  of  the  provinces  of  Girgenti,  Caltanissetta  and  of  Syracuse  are 
found  wide  stretches  planted  with  almonds,  nut-trees,  pistachios, 
carobs  or  olives.  All  these  oases  represent  so  many  conquests  of 
the  latifundia  by  the  keener  life  of  farm  and  town.  This  is  the  true 
land  of  Sicily  that  carries  written  on  its  bosom  its  own  history.  On 
the  uniform  stretch  of  latifundia  these  thickly  populated  and  inten- 
sively cultivated  oases  stand  out  like  islands  from  the  sea.  Some- 
times the  sea  seems  to  retreat,  the  oases  grow  larger  and  new  islands 
emerge  ;  these  are  the  periods  of  civilization  and  progress.  Some- 
times the  sea  rises  higher,  the  oases  shrink  in  size,  the  islands  that 
have  just  emerged  are  covered  once  again  ;  these  are  the  periods  of 
decadence  and  of  poverty.  And  in  this  struggle  between  the  lati- 
fundia and  the  oases  of  intensive  cultivation  Hes  the  whole  drama 
of  the  inland  zone  of  the  island,  and  it  may  be  said,  of  all  Sicily. 

Thus  the  contrast  that  we  have  remarked  between  the  coast 
belt  and  the  inland  zone  is  repeated  in  the  interior  between  the  zone 
surrounding  the  villages  and  the  wide  stretch  of  the  latifundia,  the 
people  and  all  else  differing  fundamentally  in  a  way  that  can  only  be 
modified  by  changes  in  the  conditions  to  which  the  difference  are  due, 
and  by  the  conscious  intervention  either  of  individuals  or  the  State. 

A  definition  of  latifundium  may  now  be  given.  The  word  does 
not  correspond  to  a  geometrical  concept  of  an  area  possessed  by  a 
single  owner,  but  to  an  economic  and  social  concept.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  involved  are  : 

(i)  the  absolute  predominance  of  extensive  cereal  cultivation 
alternating  with  pasture  ; 

(2)  single  management  ; 

(3)  an  area  of  a  certain  size 
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No  one  who  has  once  seen  Sicily  can  make  any  mistake  as  to 
which  lands  are  to  be  regarded  as  latifundia  and  which  not.  There 
is  the  word  in  common  use,  which  describes  them  as  "  feudi  "  (fiefs), 
corrected  in  the  official  language  into  "  ex-feudi  ".  A  "  latifun- 
dium  "  appears  as  a  single  tract  of  varying  extent,  without  hedges 
or  trees,  with  scattered  bushes  and  roughly  cultivated  in  cereal 
crops  and  pasture.  The  area  varies  from  150  or  200  hectares 
to  1,000,  very  seldom  exceeding  this  figure  and  seldom  faUing 
below  150  hectares,  as  a  smaller  area  could  not  be  cultivated  eco- 
nomically. There  can  be  no  estates  of  a  different  kind  in  the  midst 
of  a  latifundium.  Hence  if  a  latifundium  passes  to  several  heirs  it  is 
not  spHt  up  beyond  a  certain  point  (unless  there  is  an  inhabited 
centre  close  by  and  the  conditions  for  introducing  an  intensive  cul- 
tivation are  present),  but  the  co-heirs  place  the  land  under  single 
management  and  share  the  produce.  Thus  the  latifundium  is  a 
single  unit  as  regards  cultivation  and  administration  preserving  its 
characteristic  appearance  even  when  belonging  to  a  number  of 
owners. 

In  the  middle  of  the  latifundium  or  on  a  convenient  position 
stands  the  masseria  or  central  building.  One  masseria  may  serve 
for  two  or  more  latifundia.  The  masseria,  or  factory,  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  buildings  forming  a  square  or  rectangle  enclosing  the  court- 
yard, where  there  is  usually  a  well.  Almost  every  masseria  has 
its  small  church  or  chapel.  The  principal  side  is  taken  up  by  the 
house  of  the  owner,  the  remaining  sides  by  the  storehouses,  stables 
and  sheds  and  the  dweUings  of  the  regularly  employed  staff.  The 
doors  and  windows  open  as  a  rule  on  the  courtyard  and  thus  the 
building  seen  from  without  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, 
and  as  fortresses  they  frequently  served  in  times  of  tumult. 

Near  these  buildings  are  the  straw  huts  for  the  labourers  in 
seasonal  employment,  replaced  in  recent  years  but  not  everywhere 
by  very  humble  cottages  of  masonry.  They  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  or  small  wooded  plots.  The  draught  animals  and 
the  farm  horses  find  shelter  in  the  stables.  The  large  flocks  and 
herds  live  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  w^eather. 

The  large  estates  lie  side  by  side  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  a 
compact  and  uniform  area.  A  number  of  adjacent  latifundia  be- 
longing to  a  single  proprietor  form  a  stato,  a  name  evidently  of  feudal 
origin,  like  the  Enghsh  estate. 

There  are  no  other  houses  or  dwelhngs  beyond  those  of  the 
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feudi.  The  traveller  finds  no  inns  and  has  to  ask  for  hospitality 
at  the  masseria,  which  according  to  tradition  provides  it  willingly 
enough.  There  is  often  a  shortage  of  vater.  At  long  intervals  there 
are  drinking  places  for  animals  (bevai)  or  wells.  But  sometimes  the 
water  tastes  of  sulphur  or  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  human  use. 

A  three  years  rotation  is  the  form  of  crop  rotation  mostly  prac- 
ticed on  the  latifundia,  that  is  a  third  of  the  land  in  corn,  a  third  in 
pasture,  and  a  third  fallow  ;  the  ancient  Virgilian  system  of  the 
novale.  More  recently  the  quinquennial  rotation  has  been  introduced 
which  involves  a  larger  utilization  of  draught  animals  and  of  fertil- 
izers. Under  the  three  years  system,  the  land  intended  for  cereals 
is  given  year  by  year  to  the  peasants  to  be  sown,  tilled  and  reaped, 
either  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  payment,  usually  in  kind,  this  system 
being  known  as  the  system  a  ierratico,  or  in  exchange  for  a  share 
in  the  produce,  such  agreements  being  known  as  agreements  a  me- 
tateria.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  very  hard  and  involved 
very  burdensome  charges  especially  before  the  days  of  emigration, 
which  by  reducing  the  labour  supply  tends  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants. 

The  third  of  the  land  which  is  devoted  to  pasture  is  grazed  by 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  owner  or  the  tenant  {gahellottd)  or  it  is 
leased  by  them  to  third  parties,  usually  shepherds'  associations. 
Cattle-rearing  up  to  fifty  years  ago  had  an  importance  it  no  longer 
possesses  today,  equal  to  or  surpassing  that  of  corn  growing.  I^arge 
herds  of  cattle  grazed  over  the  lands  of  the  latifundia,  and  the  mas- 
serie,  which  were  then  much  larger  than  today,  formed  the  centres  of 
a  bustling  and  varied  activity.  There  were  no  artificial  and  irrigated 
pasture  lands  and  the  sole  feed  for  stock  was  the  natural  pasture 
which  used  to  fail  on  the  highlands  in  the  summer,  the  flocks  and 
herds  being  obliged  to  move  to  the  lower  districts  and  preferably 
to  the  small  plains  close  to  the  sea.  They  came  down  as  the  Sici- 
lians say  from  the  high  mountains  by  the  mezzalina  (foot  hills) 
to  the  sea.  The  way  they  followed  was  that  of  the  trazzere,  that 
is  to  sa3^  roads  roughly  made  for  cattle  to  pass  over,  not  fit  for  wheeled 
traffic.  In  former  days  the  chief  of  these  were  27  metres  wide  {^S 
feet)  so  as  to  leave  enough  pasture  for  the  cattle  as  they  passed  along. 

But  with  the  growth  of  population  things  changed  and  the 
production  of  grain  for  food  had  to  be  increased.  This  has  been 
so  far  brought  about  not  by  intensifying  cultivation  but  by  cutting 
down  woods  and  forests   and   extending  the   cultivation   of  cereals 
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to  the  lands  thus  acquired  and  restricting  the  area  devoted  to  pas- 
ture. The  large  herds  of  cattle  quickly  became  small  and  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  sheep,  who  eat  less  and  require  less  attention. 
The  large  masserie  were  accordingly  broken  up  and  the  average  area 
of  the  latifundium  fell  by  half.  Co-heirs  could  more  readily  divide 
among  themselves  the  inheritance  in  kind.  But  the  change  did  not 
mean  a  real  progress  towards  scientific  agriculture.  This  is  of  much 
more  recent  origin  and  is  even  now,  it  may  be  said,  in  its  initial 
stages.  Even  today  the  extensive  system  of  crop  rotation  as  described 
above  prevails  and  the  tillage  of  the  fallow  lands  is  done  for  the  most 
part  with  the  primitive  nailplough  (aratro-chiodo)  dragged  by  oxen 
often  badly  matched,  a  plough  that  scratches  without  penetrating 
the  ground,  strangely  like  the  plough  of  Triptolemos  figured  on  the 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  the  Island.  Once  the  great  masserie  had 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  owner  who  administered  his  own 
land,  or  the  tenant  farmer  who  made  it  into  an  important  business, 
and  there  followed  the  tenant  who  was  merely  an  intermediary,  that 
is  to  say  the  gahellotto  who  limits  his  activity  almost  solely  to  renting 
the  whole  of  a  large  estate  for  the  purpose  of  subletting  from  year  to 
year  or  for  longer  periods,  in  small  parcels  to  peasant  labourers  or 
shepherds,  making  his  profit  out  of  the  difference  between  the  rent 
he  pays  himself  and  the  rents  that  he  collects. 

§  3.  Statistics  of  latipundia. 

The  extent  of  the  latifundia  may  now  be  examined.  No  stat- 
istics were  in  existence  on  the  subject  before  the  enquiries  carried 
out  by  the  present  writer  in  his  capacity  as  technical  advisory  de- 
legate of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  peasants  in  Sicily.  For  the  purpose  of  his  enquiry  he  addressed 
a  questionnaire  to  all  the  Revenue  Offices  of  the  Island  asking  each 
ofiice  to  supply  the  number  of  owners  of  large  estates  in  the  area  under 
its  administration  with  a  list  of  their  names,  the  total  area  of  land 
included  in  the  cadastral  survey  and  the  proportion  occupied  by  the 
latifundia,  the  total  sum  for  which  the  whole  of  the  land  was  assessed 
with  the  separate  assessment  of  the  latifundia,  and  further  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  latifundia  of  the  various  kinds  of  cultivation  as 
indicated  by  the  cadastral  survey.  In  order  to  ensure  uniformity 
in  the  repHes,  latifundia  were  defined  as  large  areas  of  cultivable  land 
(usually  ex-feudi)  belonging  according  to  the  returns  of  the  cadastral 
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survey  to  a  single  owner  or  group  of  owners  and  regarded  as  a  single 
unit,  exceeding  200  hectares  in  area  and  easily  identifiable  in  the 
survey  from  their  relatively  high  assessment  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  cultivation,  wliich  is  mainly  cereal  or  pasture." 

The  estates  below  200  hectares  in  area  were  left  out  of  accoimt 
so  as  to  avoid  too  long  and  complicated  enquiries  and  also  because 
estates  under  200  hectares  are  not  very  numerous.  The  Revenue 
Offices  replied  with  commendable  promptitude  and  accuracy  and 
their  replies  originally  given  by  communes  have  been  summarized 
for  the  provinces  and  are  included  in  the  table  on  page  326. 

These  statistics  naturally  have  only  a  relative  value  and  do  not 
refer  to  present  conditions,  as  the  survey  is  not  of  recent  date  and 
consequently  reflects  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  in  part  passed  away. 
But  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  not  of  a  kind  to  detract 
seriously  from  the  value  of  the  statistics,  particularly  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  they  relate  to  latifundia  with  an  area  of  more  than  200 
hectares,  that  is  those  which  have  undergone  fewer  changes  in  the 
system  of  cultivation  as  being  furthest  from  the  centres  of  population. 
As  the  estates  with  an  area  of  under  200  hectares  are  not  included 
the  figures  are  necessarily  somewhat  lower  than  the  actual  facts. 

It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  the  area  occupied  by  the 
latifundia  with  an  area  of  more  than  200  hectares  is  nearly  one  third 
(29.7  per  cent.)  of  the  total  area  covered  by  the  cadastral  survey 
for  the  Island.  The  provinces  where  the  latifundium  is  most  in 
evidence  are  :  Caltanissetta  (41.7  per  cent.),  Palermo  (35  per  cent.),, 
Girgenti  (31.2  per  cent). 

These  percentages  refer  to  Sicily  as  a  whole.  The  picture  is 
very  different  if  a  more  restricted  area  is  considered,  such  as  the 
area  of  a  Revenue  Office  or  better  still  a  commune.  The  percentage 
figures  for  the  area  occupied  by  latifundia  in  different  Revenue  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  are  subjoined,  arranged  in  decreasing  order  : 
Bivona  53.1,  Mazzarino  52.5,  Mussomeli  49.9,  Petralia  Sottana  49.2,. 
Cefalii  47.1,  Piazza  Armerina  45.2,  Mineo  45.2,  Adorno  42,  Ciminna 
41.5,  lyinguaglossa  40,  Girgenti  39.6,  Alia  37.9,  etc. 

An  even  more  exact  picture  is  obtained  if  instead  of  the  Revenue 
district  (which  includes  several  communes)  the  area  of  a  single  com- 
mune is  taken.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  number  of  communes  the 
area  covered  by  latifundia  of  more  than  200  hectares  exceeds  or  just 
reaches  three  fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  commune  as  included  in 
the  survey,  the  figures  being  as  follows  :  in  the  province  of  Caltanis- 
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setta,  the  communes  of  Villalba  (75.3),  Mussomeli  (69.2),  Campofranco 
(68),  Resuttano  (59),  Mazzarino  (56,6);  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
Giarre  {68),  Palagonia  (67),  Randazzo  (64),  Mirabella  (59),  Bronte 
(56) ;  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  Santo  Stefano  di  Quisquina  (72.3), 
Bivona  (65.8),  Calamonaci  (62),  Sant'Angelo  (56),  Ribera  (55.8)  ; 
in  the  province  of  Messina,  Caronia  (79.7),  Gualtieri  (69.6),  Mili- 
tello  and  Sant'Agata  (56)  ;  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  Godrono 
(89),  Campofiorito  (84),  Sclafani  (75),  Isnello  (74),  San  Mauro  (72), 
Petralia  Sottana  (61.7),  Cerda  (57),  Trabia  (55.5),  Gangi  (55)  ;  in  the 
province  of  Siracusa,  MeHlh  (55,8)  ;  in  the  province  of  Trapani, 
Santa  Ninfa  (57.2). 

The  number  of  owners  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  latifundia 
but  is  considerably  smaller ;  in  fact,  according  to  our  returns,  the  total 
number  of  owners  is  ySy.  A  single  owner  may  hold  several  latifundia, 
and  a  single  latifundia  may  belong  to  several  owners,  though  this 
is  much  less  common. 

The  concentration  of  the  latifundia  in  the  hands  of  a  single  pro- 
prietor varies  in  different  parts.  On  the  basis  of  the  original  figures 
supplied  by  the  Revenue  Offices  four  classes  of  owners  m^ay  be  dis- 
tinguished :  (i)  owners  of  latifundia  with  a  total  area  of  less  than 
1,000  hectares  ;  (2)  owners  of  1,000  or  more  but  less  than  2,000  hec- 
tares ;  (3)  owners  of  2,000  or  more  but  less  than  4,000  hectares  ; 
(4)  owners  of  4,000  hectares  and  upwards. 

In  accordance  with  this  classification,  the  total  area  of  the  lati- 
fundia with  an  area  of  over  200  hectares  is    divided    as   follows  : 


Area  of  latifimdia  held 


Number 
of  owners 


Extent  of  land 
held  by  the   group 


Group  I :  From     200  hectares  to     999  hectares 

»      2        »        1000  ))  1999        » 

»      3        »        2000  »  3999        » 

»     4       »        4000         »  and  over 


335,031-35 
140,498.87 

132,444-35 
109.754.59 


717,729,16 


From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  ySy  individuals  are 
owners  of  practically  one  third  of  the  total  area  covered  by  the  cad- 
astral survey  of  an  Island  inhabited  by  3  %  million  persons,  and 
nearly  one  sixth  is  owned  by  173  individuals  only. 


Ec.  ins. 
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These  figures  do  not  however  give  an  exact  picture  of  the  extent 
to  which  property  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  They 
include  only  the  owners  of  estates  of  more  than  200  hectares,  and  do 
not  take  account  of  the  smaller  latifundia,  nor  of  those  large  estates 
which*  while  having  an  area  of  over  200  hectares  are  not  classed  as 
latifundia  because  of  their  intensive  cultivation. 

We  will  now  exanime  the  conditions  which  determine  the 
formation  and  continuance  of  the  latifundia  and  also  those  which 
tend  to  bring  about  their  replacement  by  other  systems. 

§  4.  Factors    infi^uencing    the    formation    and    continuance 
of  the  i.atifundium. 

The  latifundium  is  undoubtedly  of  very  ancient  origin.  It 
has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  previous 
section,  sometimes  gaining,  sometimes  losing  ground.  But  a  consider- 
able nucleus  of  latifundia  has  always  been  in  existence  through 
the  centuries  in  certain  regions,  i.  e.,  in  Southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  government.  It  may  be  asked 
why  this  continuity,  and  why  this  definite  localization  of  a  pheno- 
menon ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  deep-seated  natural 
causes,  which  impose  themselves  upon  the  human  will  and  override 
it,  being  in  fact  the  stronger  force. 

Such  natural  causes  are  at  work  here,  and  they  may  be  summed 
up  as  essentially  and  fundamentally,  though  not  exclusively,  the 
shortage  of  water  and  its  poor  distribution. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  everything.  The  dominion  of  nature  over 
man  is  not  absolute.  Man  can  up  to  a  certain  point  modify  the  con- 
ditions of  his  environment,  he  can  rectify  it,  adapt  it  to  his  needs 
or  can  adapt  his  own  activity  to  the  conditions,  while  endeavouring 
to  get  the  better  of  them.  Besides  the  factor  of  natural  causes  the 
human  and  social  factors  must  therefore  be  taken  into  account. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  close  interdependence.  The  more  the 
natural  factor  predominates,  the  weaker  will  be  the  human  and  so- 
cial factors.  The  same  land  in  different  hands  will  give  very  different 
results.  The  natural  and  the  social  factors  affecting  the  latifundium 
will  be    considered    separately. 

{a)  The  Natural  Factors  of  the  Latifundium.  —  The  principal  if 
not  the  only  natural  factor  is  drought,  a  fact  perfectly  well  established, 
on  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  except  for  the  repeated 
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statements  of  certain  incorrigible  optimists,  who  more  or   less  uncon- 
sciously minimize  this  essential  factor. 

The  influence  of  rain  and  humidity  on  crops  has  been  again 
and  again  emphasized.  But  the  example  given  by  Eckert  in  his 
"  Wirtschaftsgeographie  "is  an  exceptionally  clear  illustration  of 
the  point,  the  reference  being  to  Australia  and  Argentina.  (See 
Vol.  II  of  **  Wirtschaft  und  Recht  der  Gegenwart  ",  Tubingen,  1912, 
472  pp.).  According  to  this  authority,  with  even  a  small  variation 
in  the  rainfall  there  would  be  a  very  rapid  decrease  or  increase  of 
pasturage  and  in  consequence  in  the  number  of  sheep  that  it  is  poss- 
ible to  maintain.     Bckert's  summary  is  subjoined  : 


Territories 

Average  rainfall 

Number 

of  sheep 

to  every 

2  Yi  square 

kilometres 

Increase  in  the  number 

of  the  sheep 

for  every  2  %  centimetres 

of  rain. 

South  Australia     .... 

20-25  centimetres. 

8-9 

I  sheep  per  2  V2  sq.  kilo- 

New   South    Wales    (Di- 

■ 

metres. 

strict  I)   ......   . 

25.5  +  10  cm. 

96 

22  sheep  per2V2     » 

New    South    Wales    (Di- 

strict II). 

22.5  -1-  10  -f  17.5  cm. 

640 

70       »        »    2V2     » 

Buenos  Aires 

22.5  -f  io-M7.5-f35cm. 

2,630 

140       »        »    2Y2     '' 

Thus  an  increase  of  only  70  per  cent,  in  the  rainfall  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  comparison  with  the  fall  in  New  South  Wales  (District  II) 
gives  an  increase  of  411  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  sheep  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  per  2  %  square  kilometres  of  pasturage. 

But  not  only  is  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  of  importance  but 
also  its  distribution  during  the  seasons. 

Now  both  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  rainfall  as  well  as  of  its 
seasonal  distribution  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  are  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  remainder  of  Italy.  In  Southern  Italy  and  particularly  in 
Sicily  there  is  much  less  rainfall  than  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

According  to  Roster  ("  Climatologia  dell'Italia  ",  Torino,  1909, 
286  pp.),  Denza  writing  on  this  subject  in  1887  divides  Italy  into 
five  zones  to  which  he  assigned   the  following  hydrometric  values  : 

Alpine  zone i,75o  millimetres 

Prealpine  zone 950        » 

Western  Appennines 870       » 

Eastern  Appennines 790       « 

Sicily .    .    .    .        510        )> 
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lyater  observations  afford  substantial  confirmation  of  Denza's 
conclusions  (i). 

As  regards  the  seasonal  distribution  of  rain  the  contrast  is  no 
less  marked,  since  in  Northern  Italy  the  driest  months  are  the  winter 
months,  and  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  Sicily  where  the  most  rain 
falls  in  winter. 

The  minimum  rainfall,  which  coincides  with  winter  in  the  Po 
valley,  occurs  in  summer  in  the  inland  regions  of  the  peninsula  and 
shows  continuous  decrease  in  the  Adriatic  maritime  zone  and  then  in 
the  Mediterranean  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  in  Sardinia 
and  in  Sicily  where  in  summer  the  drought  is  nearly  complete  (Roster, 
op.  cit,  p.  330)   (2). 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Sicily  there  is  an  average  of  five 
almost  completely  dry  months  both  in  the  plains  and  on  the 
mountains. 

The  impression  on  a  Northerner  is  very  striking  ;  he  feels  himself 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  for  months  and  months  without  inter- 
mission and  lives  almost  in  a  species  of  intoxication,  the  light  having 
a  brilliance  and  intensity  unknown  in  the  North.  At  Palermo  there 
have  been  long  periods  of  drought  lasting  195  days. 

Such  conditions  in  respect  of  rainfall  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very 
great  influence  on  crops,  especially  when  they  are  not  corrected  by 
artificial  irrigation. 

In  these  zones  (that  is  in  three-quarters  of  the  Island)  where  the 
land  works,  as  it  were,  in  autumn  and  winter  and  rests  in  summer, 
only  such  crops  are  possible  as  are  adapted  to  these  conditions,  i.  e., 
cereal  crops  (excluding  certain  irrigated  kinds)  and  especially  winter 
wheat,  alternating  with  natural  pasture  or  with  pulse  crops  cut  once 
only  in  the  year.  Crops  requiring  much  water,  such  as  maize,  arti- 
ficial irrigated  meadows,  market  gardens  and  orchards,  are  out  of 
the  question.  The  absence  of  artificial  irrigated  meadow  land  also 
limits  very  considerably  the  quantity  of  forage  available  and  hence 
the  quantity  of  live  stock  ;  this  in  its  turn  reduces  the  quantity  of 
manure  available,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  intensive  culti- 
vation.    It  is  a  closed  circle  which  is  not  easy  to  break. 


(i)  Note  must  however  be  made  of  the  reservations  made  by  N.  Ziino  regarding  the 
reliability  of  hydrometric  data  on  pages  39-40  of  his  work  "  I^atifondi  e  latifondismo  ", 
Palermo,  1911. 

{2)  See  P.  Eredia  :  "  Distribuzione  delle  piogge  in  Sicilia  ".  Report  to  the  Geograph- 
ical Congress,  Naples  1904. 


a 
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Besides  cereal  crops  alternating  with  pasture  certain  bush  and 
tree  cultivations  are  possible  such  as  the  olive,  vine,  almond,  sumac, 
pistachio,  etc.  When  intensive  cultivation  is  mentioned  in  the  inland 
districts  of  Sicily,  it  is  to  these  crops  in  particular  that  reference  is 
made.  Any  extension  of  these  crops  is  however  strictly  limited  by 
the  market  demand  and  by  the  social  conditions  of  the  environment, 
as  will  be  seen  later. 

The  agricultural  system  of  the  latifundia  is  therefore  in  the  first 
instance  a  result  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  not  as  yet  cor- 
rected by  irrigation,  and  intensified  by  the  want  of  foresight  which 
has  destroyed  practically  all  the  woods  in  Sicily  by  felling  beyond 
all  possible  economic  requirements.  As  Roster  stated  {op.  cit., 
p.  548)  "  forests  like  mountains  attract  and  encourage  precipitation, 
and  have  a  special  influence  on  the  frequency  of  rain  in  the  sum- 
mer season  ". 

Another  factor,  which  is  however  only  partially  a  natural  factor, 
is  malaria,  though  with  care  this  may  come  to  be  in  a  large  mea- 
sure eliminated. 

Malaria  is  not  however  to  be  considered  as  a  determining  factor, 
since  there  are  in  many  districts,  as  for  instance  in  Sicily,  in  Southern 
and  Central  Italy,  in  Venetia,  and  in  Lombardy,  zones  which  al- 
though malarial  are  none  the  less  under  intensive  cultivation,  but 
rather  as  a  factor  encouraging  the  continuance  of  the  latifundium  and 
making  difficult  the  introduction  of  changes  in  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. Malaria  makes  the  owners  and  gabellotti  disinclined  to  live  on 
the  land,  and  it  encourages  and  partially  justifies  the  tendency  to 
absenteeism,  already  sufficiently  strong ;  it  discourages  building 
houses  for  cultivators  in  the  open  country,  thus  increasing  the  tendency 
for  the  peasants  to  congregate  in  the  large  villages  ;  it  saps  the  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  peasant,  ruins  his  health  and  shortens  his  life, 
and  thus  helps  to  maintain  the  agricultural  system  in  force,  viz., 
that  of  the  latifundia,  under  which  the  country  remains  almost  com- 
pletely deserted  in  the  summer  months  during  which  there  is  most 
risk  of  malaria.  The  fatal  effect  malaria  may  have  on  internal  col- 
onization is  proved  by  the  melancholy  experiences  that  able  and 
courageous  agriculturists  had  to  face  when  they  attempted  the  colon- 
ization of  large  tracts  of  country  of  the  latifundium  type  before 
the  campaign  against  malaria  had  to  some  extent  weakened  the 
force  of  the  scourge  and  checked  the  spread  of  infection. 

Thus  in  1897  Signor  Gori  Mazzoleni  undertook  the  colonization 
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of  two  contiguous  estates  in  the  Roman  Campagna  of  about  15,000 
hectares  in  extent  and  brought  there  22  families  of  peasants  from  the 
Marches  for  whom  he  provided  clean  and  convenient  dwellings.  But 
these  good  people  almost  immediately  fell  ill  with  malaria,  and  as 
the  disease  progressed  became  unfit  for  work  and  many  died.  One 
fine  family  of  14  persons  was  reduced  to  three  shrunken  beings.  Few 
had  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  last  left  in  the  autumn  of  1902  and  were  all  infected 
with  malaria.  "  Thus  fatally  for  the  colonists  and  disastrously  for 
the  owner  the  colonizing  experiment  came  to  an  end  "  (i). 

A  similar  fate  befell  other  experiments  in  colonization  made 
at  various  times,  such  as  the  attempts  made  by  Cirio  at  Terracina 
and  by  others  in  Southern  Italy,  which  are  described  in  the  lecture 
referred  to    in  the  note. 

Conditions  are  now  changed  ;  prophylactic  measures  have  done 
much  to  diminish  mortality,  and  even  the  severity  of  the  disease 
itself.  During  the  War,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  the 
malady  due  in  particular  to  the  fact  that  time  and  opportunity  were 
wanting  for  carrying  out  the  prophylactic  treatment  with  the  proper 
care,  but  here  too  the  returns  show  a  descending  curve  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  pre-war  conditions  will  soon  again  be  reached 
and    that  still  further    improvement  will  be  shown. 

Some  illustrative  figures  may  be  given  ;  they  are  taken  from  the 
two  last  volumes  published  on  the  analysis  of  the  death-rate,  one 
referring  to  1917,  the  other  to  1918  (2).  More  recent  official  figures 
however  are  not  available. 

According  to,  these  statistics,  while  in  1887  the  deaths  from 
malaria  and  marsh  fever  reached  the  high  figure  of  21,033,  equivalent 
to  710  per  million  inhabitants,  in  1914  the  figures  had  fallen  to  2,045, 
equivalent  to  57  per  million  inhabitants.  In  1917  however  the  number 
of  deaths  rose  to  8,407,  or  237  per  million  inhabitants,  and  in  1918 
to  11,397,  or  325  per  million  inhabitants. 

The  recrudescence  of  the  disease  in  the  war  years  as  shown  by 
these  figures  was  due,  in  addition  to  the  inevitable  relaxation  of  pro- 
phylactic measures,  to  the  concentration  of  troops  in  malarial  zones, 
or  at  least  in  zones  favourable  to  the  development  of  malaria,  as  were 


(i)  From  a  lecture  by  G.  Rossi  (lya  Malariologia,  August  1922)  summarized  in  the 
Bollettino  malanologico,  Year  II,  Parts  i  and  2.  Rome,  1923,  p.  9. 

(2)  "  Statistica  delle  cause  di  morte  per  I'anno  1917  ",  Rome  1922,,  and  "  Statistica  som- 
maria  delle  cause  di  morte  durante  I'anno  1918  ",  Rome,  1923. 
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all  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  coasts  from  the  L/ido  to 
the  north  of  Venice  to  the  mouths  of  the  Timavo. 

"  It  was  enough  that  in  these  place  soldiers  congregated  who 
were  carrying  the  germs  in  their  blood  or  were  not  fully  cured  for  the 
disease  to  find  all  the  conditions  favourable  to  its  development  "   (i). 

The  theatres  of  war  in  Albania  and  Macedonia  were  also  all 
malarial,  and  troops  moved  from  them  to  other  bases,  when  not  fully 
cured,  or  repatriated  after  the  armistice,  spread  the  disease,  provided 
it  found  the  conditions  favourable  to  its  transmission,  or  in  other 
words  the  anopheles  mosquito,  even  in  countries  which  had  previous- 
ly been  free  of  malaria.  But  the  energetic  countermeasures  taken 
by  the  public  health  authorities  had  the  result  of  checking  the  spread 
of  the  evil  and  of  lessening  its  incidence.  In  1919,  1920  and  1921 
as  is  stated  by  lyutrario  (International  Office  of  Hygiene,  Bulletin  of 
May  1922)  considerable  progress  was  made  towards  lessening  the 
severity  of  malarial  disease  and  the  consequent  mortality. 

Malaria  is  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  various  regions  of 
Italy.  Taking  as  index  the  mortality  figure  reproduced  in  the 
Statistical  Year  Book  for  1916  (Rome,  1918,  p.  51)  it  is  found  that 
while  the  mortality  (as  opposed  to  the  incidence  of  the  disease) 
from  malaria  in  1914  was  nil  in  Piedmont,  lyiguria,  Lombardy,  Tus- 
cany, and  Umbria,  it  was  one  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  Emilia, 
and  the  Marches  ;  two  in  Venetia ;  three  in  Campania ;  four  in  the 
Abruzzi  and  Molise,  and  five  in  Latium.  In  the  more  southern 
regions  it  increased  rapidly,  rising  from  12  deaths  per  100,000  in  Aptdia 
to  15  in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily,  to  22  in  the  Basilicata  and  to  63  in 
Sardinia,  the  region  most  affected  by  the  scourge.  The  average  for 
the  whole  of  Italy  is  six  per  100,000  inhabitants. 

Taking  the  more  recent  figures  and  this  time  not  the  deaths  but 
the  cases  notified  by  the  doctors,  it  is  seen  that  in  1917  (the  year  of 
recrudescence)  the  cases  notified  in  Italy  were  303,057  or  825  per 
100,000  inhabitants  (2)  ;  in  Sicily  there  were  37,469  cases  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,672,258  persons  equivalent  to  about  750  per  100,000. 
The  average  of  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  therefore  less  than  that 
for  the  whole  of  Italy.     But  the  figure  for  the  whole  of  Italy  is  high 


(i)  Dr.  Ferruccio  Nascimbeni  :  "Studio  della  malaria  in  Italia",  1922  (Prize  essay- 
in  the  Wassermann  competition,  1921),  p.  16. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  deaths  (8,350)  in  comparison  with  the  cases  notified  (303,057) 
was  thus  in  this  year  2.55%.  In  1902  it  was  5.5  %  ;  in  1914  (the  year  of  the  lowest  fig- 
ure) it  was  1.58  %. 
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on  account  of  the  very  high  figure  denoting  the  incidence  of  malaria 
in  other  southern  regions  such  as  ApuHa,  which  with  a  population 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  §icily  had  notified  in  that 
year  80,130  cases  of  malaria  and  in  Sardinia  where  with  only  852,407 
inhabitants  99,564  cases  had  been  notified,  these  regions  being  there- 
fore in  this  respect  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  Sicily. 

Another  natural  factor  would  be  the  geological  nature  of  the  cul- 
tivable land,  which  in  Sicily  is  mainly  clayey,  composed  that  is  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Baldacci  ("  Descrizione  geologica  del- 
risola  di  Sicilia  ",  Rome,  1886),  {a)  of  sandy  and  salty  clay  of  the 
Miocene  period  (4,111  square  kilometres)  ;  (b)  of  compacted  clays 
(1,176  square  kilometres)  ;  (c)  rough  clays  (3,595  square  kilometres)  ; 
(d)  fused  sands  of  the  Pliocene  period  (1,415  square  kilometres)  ; 
{e)  flints  and  gravel  of  recent  alluvial  deposits  (1,850  square  kilo- 
metres). A  total  of  12,450  square  kilometres  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
island  would  thus  be  shewn  on  which  corn  could  be  grown  out  of  a 
total  of  18,595  square  kilometres  of  cultivable  soil,  the  total  area 
of  the  Island  being    25,738  square  kilometres. 

These  clayey  soils  are  admirably  adapted  for  wheat  growing, 
Sicilian  wheat  being  of  excellent  quality  and  making  the  finest 
bread  and  macaroni,  but  as  Ziino  remarks  {op.  cit.,  p.  46)  "not all 
these  clayey  soils  are  equally  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  other  plants.  The  lime  clays  or  sandy  clays  answer  best  but 
those  that  are  entirely  clay  and  are  characterized  by  deep  cracks 
appearing  in  summer  in  consequence  of  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  rain  water  which  had  earlier  in  the  year  thoroughly  soaked  into 
the  soil  are  not  the  best  adapted  for  active  cultivation  ". 

There  may  now  be  examined 

(b)  The  Social  and  Economic  Factors  of  the  Latifundium.  — 
Among  these  one  of  the  principal  factors  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
absence  or  great  scarcity  of  roads. 

**  Roads,  roads  "  is  the  cry  constantly  heard  in  Sicily  in  every 
part  of  the  inland  zone  uttered  by  all  classes  and  persons  alike. 
It  is  moreover  a  cry  that  is  fully  justified,  for  Sicily  is  of  all  parts 
of  Italy  the  least  well  provided  with  roads  for  wheeled  trafiic, 
taking  all  into  account.  State  roads,  as  well  as  provincial,  communal 
district  and  others. 

To  the  absence  of  roads  is  attributed  (and  rightly  if  it  is  meant 
that  this  difficulty  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes,  though 
not  the  only  one)  the  tardy  agricultural  and  social   development  of 
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the  island,  the  survival  of  obsolete  economic  forms,  the  inadequate 
public  security,  the  concentration  of  the  peasants  in  large  villages, 
the  limited  development  of  pastures  and  of  stock  or  dairy  cattle  breed- 
ing owing  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  a  large  number  of  pack  an- 
imals (mtdes,  horses,  donkeys),  practically  all  the  transport  of  the 
interior  being  carried  out  by  this  means,  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
and  applying  at  all  generally  improved  agricultural  machinery,  the 
imperfect  functioning  of  public  services  and  particularly  of  the  health 
and  educational  services,  etc. 

The  shortage  is  however  one  of  communal,  local  and  farm  roads 
rather  than  of  State  and  provincial  highways. 

The  system  of  national  and  provincial  roads  in  Sicily  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  corresponding  system  in  Northern  Italy  after  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  area  and  population,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  marked  inferiority  as  regards  communal  and  local  roads.  Hence 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  Sicily  immense  tracts,  between  the  links  of 
the  State  and  provincial  roads,  which  are  entirely  without  driving 
roads  and  served  only  by  wretched  mule  tracks  or  by  the  so-called 
trazzere,  i.  e.,  rough  ways  not  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  intended  for  the 
flocks  that  pass  periodically  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  highlands  and 
back  again  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  of  Italy,  and  this  may  be  said  in  anti- 
cipation of  any  unjustifiable  pessimism  or  unmerited  strictures,  Sicily 
like  all  Southern  Italy  was  found  to  be  in  a  much  worse  condition 
in  respect  of  means  of  communication  than  at  present,  both  abso- 
lutely and  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Bourbon 
Government  did  little  or  nothing  for  developing  means  of  communi- 
cation since  it  was  part  of  its  policy  to  keep  the  various  parts  of 
its  dominions  as  much  apart  as  possible. 

While  Ivombardy  in  1863  had  0.128  metres  of  State  or  provincial 
roads  for  every  square  kilometre  of  surface,  the  Marches  and  Umbria 
had  0.132  metres,  Tuscany  0.154,  ^.nd  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  was  0.103,  Sicily  had  only  0.090  ;  and  it  was  moreover  com- 
pletely destitute  of  the  communal  and  district  driving  roads  of  which 
there  were  so  many  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

The  new  Government  thus  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  task 
of  much  importance  and  difficulty  and  it  must  be  recognized  that 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  depend  on  the  Government  itself  or  on  the 
provincial  administrations  which  it  subsidized,  the  task  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  two  laws  on 
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provincial  communications  of  30  May  1875  and  23  July  1881.  In 
1904  after  only  forty  years  of  a  United  Kingdom  the  Sicilian  system 
of  national  and  provincial  roads  was  more  than  doubled  in  compari- 
son with  1863,  and  had  risen  from  0.090  metres  per  square  kilometre 
of  area  to  0.199  metres  per  square  kilometre  (i).  But  the  com- 
munal and  district  roads  did  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hence  taking  road  communications  in  the  aggregate,  the  inferiority 
of  Sicily  remained  unchanged. 

Thus  in  Northern  Italy  there  were  in  1904  0.522  metres  per  square 
kilometre  of  driving  roads  equivalent  to  3.621  metres  per  1000  in- 
habitants while  in  Sicily  there  were  only  0.086  metres  per  square  kilo- 
metre and  0.618  metres  per  thousand  inhabitants.  That  is  to  say, 
having  regard  to  area  and  population  the  communal  road  system  of 
Sicily  was  hardly  one  sixth  of  the  corresponding  road  systems  of  North- 
ern Italy,  and  the  disproportion  would  appear  much  greater  if  there 
were  statistics  for  the  secondary  local  roads.  In  other  words  whereas 
the  State  and  the  Provinces  did  all  in  their  power,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  small  financial  means  against  \yhich  the  new^  Government 
had  to  contend,  the  communes  and  private  persons,  probably  for  lack 
of  means,  did  not  make  any  corresponding  effort.  The  State  came  to 
the  help  of  the  communes,  especially  by  the  Law  of  30  August  1868 
on  the  communal  obligatory  roads,  a  law  making  the  State  responsible 
for  one  fourth  of  the  necessary  expenses,  but  the  beneficent  action  of 
this  law  was  checked  by  the  I^aw  of  13  July  1894  which,  for  reasons 
of  economy,  suspended  for  an  indefinite  time  the  application  of  the 
first  law.  And  thus  many  roads  which  had  been  begun  remained 
unfinished,  involving  a  serious  loss  of  capital,  while  other  roads  for 
which  schemes  had  already  been  approved  were   not   even  begun. 

Very  little  was  done  by  private  individuals,  a  fact  which  is 
easily  understood  since  the  making  of  private  roads  cannot  precede, 
but  must  foUow  that  of  the  public  highways,  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways merely  supplementary,  serving  as  a  link  between  the  main  road 
and  individual  estates.  In  Sicily  there  is  an  absence  or  only  a  slender 
development  of  that  sense  of  solidarity  which  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  promotion  of  joint  undertakings  between  private 
owners  for  the  making  of  roads. 

The  effect  of  the    want  of  roads  in  retarding  the    agricultural 


(i)  See  the  publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  on  the  "  Stato  della  viability 
ordinaria  al  30  giugno  1904  "» 
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development  of  Sicily  is  obvious.  The  statement  of  the  situation  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  inevitable  consequences  (i). 

One  of  these  consequences,  though  due  also  to  other  causes,  such 
as  malaria,  the  insecure  state  of  the  country,  and  long  tradition,  is 
the  concentration  of  the  peasants  in  the  larger  inhabited  centres. 
There  are  in  Sicily  practically  no  houses  in  the  open  country  except  the 
large  buildings  belonging  to  the  latifundia  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made.  The  peasants  live  at  some  central  point  in  the 
commune,  and  every  morning  before  dawn  they  start  for  the  country 
side  and  spend  one,  two  or  even  three  hours  on  the  way  before  ar- 
riving at  the  place  of  work,  and  the  same  on  their  return  in  the 
evening.  At  harvest  time  only  they  stay  for  some  wrecks  on  the 
estates  and  sleep  in  rough  huts  of  straw,  or  simply  in  the  sheep-cotes 
protected  by  tarpaulin  against  bad  weather,  which  rarely  occurs  at 
this  season,  or  against  the  cold. 

Another  social  factor  tending  to  maintain  the  latifundia  in 
its  antiquated  form  is  the  not  very  reassuring  state  of  public  safety. 
But  in  this  connection  what  was  said  as  to  malaria  must  be  repeated, 
viz.,  that  is  it  not  a  determining  but  only  a  contributory  cause, 
a  factor  tending  in  combination  with  other  factors  to  maintain  the 
latifundium  in  its  present  form.  This  must  obviously  be  the  case, 
since  crime  is  not  confined  to  the  zone  of  the  latifundia. 

In  this  zone  thieving  is  very  common  in  the  form  of  cattle- 
lifting  or  ahigeato,  which  is  particularly  mischievous  in  an  agricultural 
district. 

This  cattle-lifting  is  closely  connected  with  the  primitive  and  al- 
most barbaric  system  of  stock  rearing  which  prevails  in  the  latifun- 
dia. The  flocks  in  which  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  or  mules  are  herded 
together  promiscuously  make  the  journey  according  to  the  season 
from  the  mountains  to  the  lowland  or  to  the  sea-coast  or  vice  versa 
under  the  care  of  a  few  shepherds.  During  the  night  some  one  creeps 
up,  overcomes  the  shepherds,  or  buys  their  connivance,  and  drives  off 
a  certain  number  of  the  animals,  which  are  hidden  in  the  daytime  in 
the  caves  or  mingled  with  other  herds  in  the  charge  of  shepherds  who 
are  complaisant  and  interested.  Then,  either  the  owner  receives  a 
letter  informing  him  that  by  leaving  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a 
certain  spot  he  will  be  able  after  a  certain   time  to  recover    his  an- 

(i)  The  question  has  been  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  by  Prof.  S.  Riccobono  in  a 
printed  report  presented  to  the  Sicilian  Agricultural  Congress  of  September  191 8,  and  pub- 
lished separately  in  a    pamphlet  of  135  pages. 
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imals  or  they  are  sold  without  further  delay  in  distant  towns  after 
altering  the  mark  with  which  they  are  branded. 

With  this  form  of  crime  are  connected  others  partly  dependent 
on  it,  since  "  deep  calls  to  deep  ",  and  partly  of  different  origin. 
These  crimes  like  abigeato  (i)  seem  however  to  have  increased  in 
intensity  in  the  last  few  years.  But  this  question  of  the  public 
safety  is  too  serious  and  too  complicated  to  bear  analysis  in  a  few 
lines.  The  reader  who  is  anxious  for  further  information  may  be 
referred  to  the  account  of  the  subject  given  by  the  present  writer 
in  Chapter  IX  of  Vol.  I  (pp.  642-710)  of  his  work  entitled  "  Si- 
cilia  ". 

In  close  connection  with  the  malaria,  the  general  insecurity  of 
the  country,  the  defective  means  of  communication,  and  the  crowding 
of  the  peasants  in  the  large  villages  is  the  often  lamented  absenteeism 
of  the  owners  of  the  latifundia  and  even  of  the  gahelotti,  i.  e., 
of  the  large  leaseholders.  This  absenteeism  is  scarcely  a  matter  for 
surprise  rebus  sic  stantibus.  It  would  indeed  require  moral  strength 
of  a  rare  kind  to  remain  even  if  not  permanently  in  any  case 
for  many  months  in  the  year  in  the  midst  of  a  deserted  country 
in  loneliness  and  silence,  in  surroundings  often  distitute  of  any  of  the 
most  elementary  amenities  and  with  the  constant  menace  of  malaria. 

The  absence  of  roads  moreover  makes  the  latifundia  difficult  of 
access  and  isolates  them,  so  to  speak,  from  the  civilized  world,  so  that 
though  only  a  few  kilometres  in  a  direct  line  from  the  town  it  seems 
to  be  a  thousand  miles  away  and  life  seems  to  be  going  on  in  an  en- 
tirely different  world.  It  is  usually  only  possible  to  reach  the  lati- 
fundia on  horseback  and  if  they  are  especially  remote  only  after  a 
journey  of  some  hours. 

Ah  these  factors,  natural  and  social,  are  closely  interdependent 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  at  one  arid  the  same  time  both  cause  and 
effect. 

Thus  the  drought  is  the  cause  of  the  extensive  cultivation  ;  this 
together  with  the  bad  water  supply  is  a  source  of  malaria  which  is  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  intensive  cultivation,  and  to  the  regular  up- 


(i)  Signor  Vassallo,  deputy  of  the  Western  electoral  area  of  Sicily,  in  which  the  lati- 
fundium  chiefly  prevails,  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
the  session  of  5  May  1922  in  the  following  terms  :  "  In  Sicily  at  the  present  time  the  growing 
frequency  of  the  crime  of  cattle-lifting  is  seriously  to  be  deplored.  Thefts  of  forty  or  fifty 
head  of  cattle  have  taken  place  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  the  criminals  ".  See 
"  Atti  Parlamentari ",  26th  I^egislature,  ist  Session,  Discussions,  Sitting  of  5  May  1923, 
p.  4,063,  first  column. 
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keep  of  water  courses.  The  want  of  roads  is  a  factor  determining 
the  absence  of  villages  and  hence  the  concentration  of  the  peasants 
in  the  country  towns,  but  this  concentration  explains  and  apparently 
justifies  the  absence  of  roads.  For  improvements  in  cultivation  roads 
would  be  necessary,  but  the  cultivation  as  it  is  at  present  does  not 
make  the  construction  of  roads  an  easy  matter.  The  country-side 
is  deserted  because  of  malaria,  and  the  malaria  spreads  as  a  result 
of  this  very  desertion.  The  lonely  state  of  the  country-side  and  the 
difficulty  of  communications  are  factors  making  for  crime,  but  this 
in  its  turn  means  that  the  country  is  more  and  more  deserted.  Ab- 
senteeism is  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  feudi  but  this  decay  is 
a  potent  cause  of  absenteeism,  and  so  on. 

Everything  in  fact  is  by  turns  the  determining  and  the  explana- 
tory factor.  It  is  a  completely  closed  circle,  very  difficult  to  break. 
All  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  the  factors  and  the 
means  that  may  lead  to  a  transformation  of  the  latifundia,  such 
as  it  is  proposed  to  undertake  in  the  next  section. 

§  5.  Factors  which  assist  or  encourage  the  transformation 

of  the  i.atifundia. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  essential  to  establish  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  transformation  "  of  the  latifundium.  This  too  comprehensive  word  is 
often  used  to  express  a  number  of  quite  different  ideas,  as  for 
instance : 

(i)  Breaking  up  the  latifundium. 

(2)  Dividing  the    latifundium  into    smaU    holdings  [poderi). 

(3)  Maintenance  of  the  latifundium  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  intensive  culture  either  {a)  by  means  of  tree  planting  on  a 
large  scale  or  [h)  by  means  of  improvements  in  the  prevalent  cereal 
cultivation  and  pasturage. 

Strictly  speaking  only  the  two  last  methods,  3  {a)  and  {h), 
could  be  correctly  defined  as  "  transformation  "  of  the  latifundium  or 
changes  in  the  system  of  cultivation  since  the  two  first  rather  cor- 
respond to  its  complete  abolition. 

By  breaking  up  the  latifundium  [spezzettamento)  is  meant  its 
division  into  small  plots  (spezzoni)  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  peas- 
ants or  direct  cultivators,  in  occupying  ownership  or  in  emphyteusis. 
The  latifundium  in  this  case  immediately  ceases  to  exist  both  as  a 
unit  of  cultivation,  as  an    administrative  unit    and  as    an  estate 
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concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner  or  of  several  owners  re- 
garded as  one  in  law.  The  land  in  this  case  passes  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  peasant  but  does  not  constitute  a  poderc  or  small  holding 
in  itself  since  it  is  a  parcel  broken  off  which  will  be  combined  with 
other  parcels  held  by  the  same  peasant,  which  may  be  at  a  consider- 
able distance. 

Division  into  small  holdings  {appoderamento)  on  the  other  hand 
implies  division  of  the  latif  undium  into  various  units  of  ciiltivation 
complete  in  themselves  and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with 
transfer  of  ownership.  In  the  first  case  the  former  latif  undium  no 
longer  exists  at  all;  in  the  second  case  it  is  retained  as  an  estate  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  one  owner,  but  ceases  to  exist  as  a  single  unit 
of  cultivation,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  a  latif  undium  but  a  large  estate  culti- 
vated in  small  holdings.  This  last  system  is  found  throughout 
Central  Italy  where  there  are  large  estates  subdivided  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  into  small  holdings  large  enough  to  maintain  a 
family  and  held  by  the  family  from  the  owner  on  a  produce- 
sharing  basis. 

The  other  two  methods  maintain  the  latif  undium  as  a  unit  of 
ownerhip,  of  administration  and  of  cultivation,  but  intensify  pro- 
duction either  by  planting  trees  on  a  large  scale  such  as  olives,  almonds, 
sumacs,  pistachios,  vines  or  other  varieties,  sometimes  but  not  as  a 
rule  in  the  case  of  the  vines  with  interplantations  of  com,  or  by 
means  of  an  intensification  of  the  cereal  cultivation,  by  modifications 
or  improvements  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  by  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  by  substituting  for  natural 
pasture  the  cultivation  of  beans,  sulla  {hedysarum  coronarium)  or 
other  manured  leguminous  crops,  or  by  modifying  the  methods  of 
sheep  and  cattle  keeping  by  reducing  the  natural  pasture  and  introduc- 
ing the  stabling  of  the  cattle. 

It  is  however  evident  that  the  conditions  for  putting  one 
or  the    other    of    these    solutions  into    practice  differ  very   widely. 

Breaking  up  the  latifundium  cannot  be  successful,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  country  towns  where  there  is  a  class 
of  peasants  who  are  not  too  poor  and  who  preferably  already  possess 
some  land,  so  that  the  new  plot  may  be  added  to  the  original  holding 
instead  of  creating  an  absolutely  new^  holding.  These  are  not  the 
only  conditions  required  for  the  successful  breaking  up  of  the  lati- 
fundium, but  they  are  the  most  favourable.  Disregard  of  these  al- 
most obvious  prerequisites  was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
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experiment  of  the  division  of  ecclesiastical  lands  among  the  peasants 
which  was  undertaken  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  (i). 

Division  into  small  holdings  whether  with  or  without  transfer  of 
ownership  would  be  from  many  points  of  view  and  in  particular  the 
social  the  best  method,  but  it  is  also  by  far  the  most  difficult.  It 
rests  on  the  assumption  in  the  first  place  that  there  are  houses  for  the 
cultivators  or  that  they  will  be  built,  whereas  in  Sicily,  except  for  a 
certain  district  of  the  Marsalese  and  the  Jonic  coast  nothing  of  the 
kind  exists.  A  feudo  (or  latifundium)  of  500  hectares  has  to  be 
divided,  say,  into  ten  small  holdings  of  50  hectares.  In  place  of  a 
single  central  building  as  now  existing  if  ownership  is  to  be  transfer- 
red ten  cultivators'  houses  must  be  built  at  ten  different  points  with 
aU  the  adjuncts  necessary  ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  transfer  of  owner- 
ship possibly  a  somewhat  smaller  number,  since  some  of  the  labourers 
might  live  for  mutual  convenience  under  the  same  roof.  But  in  any 
case  the  cultivation  would  have  to  be  profoundly  modified  since 
by  the  word  podere  is  meant  a  unit  of  cultivation  in  itself  sufficing 
for  the  requirements  of  the  family  of  the  cultivator  whether  he  is 
a  tenant  on  a  produce  sharing  basis  or  is  himself  the  owner.  Ac- 
cordingly besides  grain,  wine,  oil  and,  if  possible,  some  vegetables 
must  be  produced.  But  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  the  country  the 
whole  year  round,  an  essential  condition  for  farming  a  small  holding, 
where  there  is  no  supply  of.  drinking  water,  which  in  many  parts 
of  the  interior  is  either  non-existent  or  brackish,  where  there  are  no 
roads  by  which  the  town  can  be  quickly  reached,  where  there  is  no 
adequate  security  of  property,  and  where  finally  the  deadly  foe  of 
malaria  is  always  present.  Moreover  a  holding  cannot  be  worked 
without  animals,  and  to  feed  them  more  forage  is  wanted  than  a 
holding  of  50  hectares  can  supply  except  by  means  of  an  abundant 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers  to  the  leguminous  forage  crops  ; 
that  is  to  say  a  heavy  expense  must  be  incurred  or  an    adequate 


(i)  The  following  is  a  recent  authoritative  pronouncement  of  a  Sicilian  deputy,  Signor 
GuARiNo  Amella  :  "  The  Government  of  the  time  intended  to  create  in  Sieily  200, 000 
small  holdings  and  broke  up  the  latifundium,  gradually  assigning  the  resulting  parcels 
by  lot.  This  distribution  by  lot  took  place  among  the  poorer  citizens  of  the  commune 
without  any  regard  to  their  avocations,  whether  as  peasants,  shoemakers,  bricklayers,  etc. 
The  inevitable  result  followed  ;  each  recipient  of  a  share  of  land  hastened  to  sell  his  remote 
and  barren  parcel  of  land,  and  the  latifimdium  was  re-established  in  the  hands  of  the 
few".  (Speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  Session  of  6  May  1922,  "Atti  Parla- 
mentari ",  p.  412). 
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water  supply  provided.  All  these  conditions,  water,  sanitation,  roads, 
security  are  at  present  non-existent  and  if  they  had  been  there  the 
small  holding  wordd  have  come  into  being  long  ago.  To  create  these 
condition,  great  public  spirit  and  very  large  capital  would  be  required 
in  a  private  individual  and  systematized  hygienic  measures  and  ad- 
equate financial  resources  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  the  commune  on 
whom  the  responsibility  for  the  effective  control  of  malaria  would  in- 
evitably fall,  as  also  for  the  construction  of  roads  for  public  use,  the 
restoration  of  public  safety  and  carrying  out  drainage  and  irrigation 
schemes  (i). 

The  two  other  methods  (3  a  and  b)  appear  to  be  simpler,  viz. 
to  transform  the  latifundium  by  intensifying  its  cultivation  either 
by  planting  trees  or  by  improvements  in  the  prevalent  cereal  cultiva- 
tion, leaving  the  estate  untouched  as  an  administrative  and  farming 
unit.  But  a  series  of  unexpected  conditions  arises  also  in  this 
connection. 

Here  what  has  already  been  said  holds  good.  Trees  cannot  be 
planted  on  a  large  scale  where  there  are  no  roads,  no  dwelling-houses 
for  the  labourers,  or  where  malaria  rages,  which  coupled  with  the 
general  insecurity  makes  the  landlord  an  absentee.  Technical 
skill,  large  capital  and  the  possibility  of  waiting  for  a  long  time  for  not 
always  safe  returns  are  all  necessary.  It  is  moreover  necessary  to 
consider  the  conditions  f  or  marketing  the  produce  of  this  type  of  cul- 
tivation, such  as  wine,  oil,  citrus  fruits,  almonds,  etc.;  these  conditions 
are  liable  to  many  fluctuations,  and  are  especially  in  the  economic 
post-war  confusion  subject  to  perpetual  crises.  It  thus  often  re- 
remains  a  doubtful  question  to  decide  whether  from  the  economic 
standpoint  it  is  desirable  or  nor  to  extend  sine  limite  the  orchard 
cultivation,  especially  as  in  Sicily  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Southern 
Italy  specialized  and  not  mixed  f  orms  of  cultivation  prevail,  so  that 


(i)  Prince  Boucompagni  I,udovisiin  his  well-considered  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the  legislative  proposal  on  the  latifundium  estimated, 
basing  his  calculation  on  figures  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  "  to  carry  out  on  a  farm  of  the  Roman  Campagna  all  the  works  reqviired  from, 
owners  by  the  laws  on  land  improvement  schemes  entails  an  average  expenditure  of  5,000 
liras  per  hectare,  to  which  should  be  added  the  expenses  that  devolve  upon  the  State,  such 
as  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  mountain  reservoirs,  embankment  of  rivers,  opening  of 
roads,  laying  on  of  drinking  water,  control  of  malaria.  Including  everything  the  expense 
of  improvement  wotdd  come  out  at  something  over  10,000  liras  per  hectare  ". 

In  Sicily  there  are  from  600  to  700  thousand  hectares  of  latiftmdivun  which  might 
perhaps  theoretically  be  capable  of  transformation  in  the  way  above  described  ;  but  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure  would  according  to  this  calculation  be  from  6,000  to  7,000  millions  of  liras 
without  reckoning  the  purchase  price  of  the  land. 
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if  a  crisis  affected  one  or  other  of  these  the  owner  could  not  recoup 
himself  from  the  returns  from  other  crops  (i). 

There  remains  the  method  of  intensification  by  the  improvement 
of  the  existing  cereal  cultivation  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
planting  of  trees  close  to  the  building  of  the  feudo  (or  the  fatto- 
ria,  as  it  would  be  called  in  Tuscany).  This  is  the  method  which 
may  ultimately  be  adopted  —  under  certain  conditions  —  even  for 
the  latif undia  most  remote  from  the  towns,  as  it  involves  less  risk, 
and  takes  specially  into  account  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  Sicily  as  the  most  important  factors  in  the  system. 
It  is  also  the  method  most  generally  f  olio  wed  next  to  that  of  break- 
ing up  the  latif  undia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  towns  of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  below. 

From  a  detailed  enquiry  made  by  the  present  writer  in  1909 
in  addition  to  the  purely  quantitative  analysis,  the  principal  figures 
of  which  were  quoted  earlier  in  this  article,  it  appears  that  out  of 
539  estates  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  Islands,  improve- 
ments are  to  be  noted  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  lati- 
f  undia  which  were  the  object  of  the  enquiry.  The  owners  or  tenants 
of  a  hundred  estates  were  engaged  in  transf  orming  them  by  improve- 
ments in  the  rotation  of  crops,  by  substituting  for  fallow  the  cultivation 
of  Spanish  sainfoin  or  other  leguminous  forage  crops,  by  introduc- 
ing at  least  a  partial  system  of  stabling  the  cattle,  by  building  lab- 
ourers' dwellings,  by  adopting  the  use  of  improved  ploughs  or  other 
agricultural  machines,  by  converting  into  pasture  land  which  it  has 
only  been  possible  to  cultivate  on  a  basis  of  low  wages,  such  as  ruled 
before  emigration  began,  and  so  on.  In  such  cases  the  agricultural 
co-operative  societies,  the  so-called  affittanze  cooperative  (co-oper- 
ative land-holding  societies)  acted  in  place  of  the  owner  or  the  gahel- 
lotti  in  carrying  out  these  developments. 

Emigration  was  shown  to  be  the  main  incentive,  as  by  reducing 
the  supply  of  labour  and  raising  the  wages  it  practically  compelled 
the  owners  or  tenants  of  the  latif  undia  to  protect  themselves  b}^ 
employing  more  capital  on  the  land  or  using  better  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, by  substituting  in  fact  for  part  of  the  factor  in  production 
which  had  become  too  costly,  namely  labour,  a  larger  share  of  the 
f  actor  of  which  the  value  had  not  risen  correspondingly,  namely  cap- 
ital,  and  in  addition  better  scientific  management. 

(i)  See  on  this  point  the  interesting   article  of  Francesco  Evoli  on  the  crisis  in  or- 
chard ctUtivation  in  the  South  of  Italy,  in  Prohlemi  Italiani,  Year  II,  Part  II,  i  June,  1923. 

4  —  Ec.  ing. 
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Emigration  proved  also  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  latifundia.  Peasants  returning  from  America  or  sending 
home  to  their  families  money  earned  by  hard  work  and  saved  at  the 
cost  of  incredible  privations  desired  nothing  better  than  to  buy  land 
even  at  very  high  prices,  since  they  were  anxious  to  secure  not  only 
an  investment  f  or  their  capital  but  even  more  strongly  a  new  social 
status  by  rising  to  the  dignity  of  independent  peasant  proprietors ; 
for  such  an  end  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great. 

In  1906  the  emigration  figures  reached  the  total  of  100,000  emi- 
grants. 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated  how  large  are  the  sums  that  these 
worthy,  steady,  hard-working  people  have  sent  home  to  their  country. 
They  amounted  to  107  million  liras  in  the  year  1907  alone,  according 
to  the  calculations  carefully  carried  out  by  the  writer  at  the  post- 
offices  of  the  Island.  The  figure  is  rather  an  under  than  an  an  over 
estimate  of  the  facts,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  complete  information 
of  aU  the  remittances  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  lower  figure  has  been 
taken  by  preference.  Following  on  the  American  crisis  of  1907 
and  1908  emigration  received  a  check,  but  recovered  again  in  191 1, 
1912  and  1913,  in  which  year  all  previous  figures  were  exceeded,  the 
total  being  146,000  emigrants,  equal  to  40  per  thousand  of  the 
total  population. 

Then  came  the  War  and  the  movement  towards  the  transf  orma- 
tion  of  the  latifundia  received  a  check.  After  the  armistice  the  peas- 
ants who  had  saved  a  considerable  amount  of  money  at  the  time  of 
high  prices  began  to  buy  land  which  the  owners  would  frequently 
sell  at  exorbitant  prices,  being  at  the  same  time  only  too  glad  to  sell 
in  view  of  the  mysterious  Bolshevist  menace,  which  was  appearing 
on  the  horizon  and  which  was  translated  into  a  violent  seizure  cf 
land,  etc. 

A  considerable  number  of  hectares  of  land  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  peasants,  but  many  were  led  to  overestimate  the  capacity 
of  the  land,  arguing  from  isolated  cases  of  this  or  that  other  commune. 

Emigration  after  the  War  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
was  thus  more  labour  available,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  capital  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  wealth 
caused  by  the  W^ar.  All  these  circumstances  made  it  difficult  to 
resume  pre-war  activities  and  the  solution  of  the  age-long  problem 
of  the  latifundia. 
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The  system  of  the  latifundia  is,  as  has  been  seen,  the  result 
of  ntimerotis  factors,  partly  natural,  partly  social,  which  are  inter- 
dependent and  which  determine  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  lati- 
fundia but  of  the  whole  economic  and  social  character  of  the  Island. 
The  latifundium  is  a  part  of  this  milieu  ;  to  use  a  mathematical  ex- 
pression, it  is  one  of  its  functions.  It  is  impossible  to  modify  the 
one  without  altering  and  modifying  the  other.  It  is  in  a  word  at 
once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  a  certain  definite  condition  of 
affairs. 

These  ideas,  though  in  a  form  not  always  as  clear  as  might  be 
desired,  were  the  inspiration  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  "  Trans- 
formation of  the  System  of  Latifundia  and  Home  Colonization  ", 
which  was  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  lo  August  1922, 
and  presented  to  the  Senate  on  15  August,  but  not  approved. 

These  legislative  proposals  (i)  contain  many  defects  and  omis- 
sions the  principal  of  which  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  provided 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  With  the  suggested  two  millions  it  is  imposs- 
ible even  to  start  the  machinery  and  a  fortiori  to  keep  it  working. 
It  is  thus  not  altogether  a  misfortune  that  it  did  not  become  la\^', 
but  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  question  will  be  reconsidered 
as  soon  as  Italy  has  the  means  for  seriously  attacking  the  problem. 

The  idea  underlying  the  proposals  may  thus  be  stated.  It  is 
based  on  three  essential  points  : 

(i)  Improvements  of  a  general  kind  (drainage  and  irrigation, 
road  construction,  hygienic  and  social  measures,  etc.)  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  proceed  unaccompanied  by  agricultural  improvements. 
The  one  presupposes  the  other. 

(2)  When  the  owners  are  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary agricultural  improvements  they  may  be  expropriated  (under 
various  forms  and  on  pa^^ment  of  a  fair  compensation)  in  favour  of 
corporate  bodies  or  persons  who  give  an  undertaking  to  give  better 
service. 

(3)  A  part  of  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  improvements  must 

(i)  See  on  this  legislative  proposal  the  able  report  of  Sig.  Drago  summarized  and  com- 
mented on  in  a  well-informed  article  by  G.  Bruccoleri  in  the  Review  Prohlemi  Italiani 
of  I  March  1922.  Interesting  discussions  also  took  place  in  the  Chamber  where  Sigg.  Ga- 
vazzi,  Caetani,  Vassallo,  Miliani,  Boncompagni,  Giuffrida,  the  Minister  Bertini  and  others 
delivered  important  speeches.  Accuracy,  sotmd  theory  and  common  sense  distinguish  the 
Osservazioni  on  the  projected  law  which  were  drafted  by  Prof.  Arrigo  Serpieri  of  the  Higher 
School  of  Forestry  of  Florence,  the  leading  agricultural  economist  in  Italy,  and  published 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Consortia.  Piacenza,  1922 
(one   vol.,  8vo.,  43  pages). 
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be  provided  by  collective  action  in  the  form  of  the  provision  of  cap- 
ital on  more  favourable  terms  than  the  current  rate  of  interest,  col- 
lective action  also  being  employed  to  promote  and  carry  out  directly 
the  improvements  of  a  general  kind. 

These  ideas  are  right  and  proper.  A  scheme  of  general  improve- 
ments is  carried  out  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  whereby 
agricultural  improvement  may  be  brought  about.  If  this  should  be  a 
failure  the  money  would  be  spent  to  no  purpose.  The  two  programmes 
should  thus  be  placed  side  by  side  and  co-ordinated  (i). 

This  is  not  work  that  can  be  left  w^hoUy  to  the  initiative  of 
the  individual.  Undoubtedly  if  all  the  operations  of  general  improve- 
ment (hydraulic,  hygienic,  social,  etc.),  were  already  carried  out,  indi- 
viduals would  spontaneously  change  their  methods,  but  the  funda- 
mental point  is  that  general  improvments  cannot  be  conveniently 
and  profitably  carried  out  unless  agricultural  improvement  takes 
place  along  parallel  lines  and  not  subsequently. 

No  one  has  expressed  this  idea  better  than  Professor  Serpieri 
who  writes  ''  there  exists  between  those  public  works  which  are  univer- 
sally recognized  to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  State  and  those  trans- 
formations that  it  is  desired  to  leave  to  private  initiative  so  close 
an  interdependence  as  to  render  difficult  the  execution  of  the  one 
and  the  other  as  things  distinct  and  apart".  In  the  first  place, 
measures  of  hygiene  form  partly  a  preliminary  condition,  but  are 
at  the  same  time  a  consequence  of  highly  scientific  forms  of  agricul- 
ture which  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  the  water  supply. 
Means  of  communication,  public  works  for  regulating  the  water  sup- 
ply, or  irrigation,  etc.,  are  to  be  carried  out  in  so  far  as  certain 
agricultural  improvements  are  co-ordinated  with  them,  and  their 
particular  character  must  partly  at  any  rate  depend  upon  the  general 
trend  of  the  agricultural  schemes  contemplated. 

Further  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual does  not  always  and  necessaril}^  coincide  with  the  interest  of 


(i)  Peglion  in  his  able  article  in  Prohlemi  Italiani,  i  May  1922  wrote  :  "  In  chrono- 
logical order  the  so-called  agricultural  improvement  follows  the  drainage  and  irrigation 
schemes.  But  if  past  experience  is  to  be  a  guide  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  trace  out  the  main 
lines  of  the  agricultural  undertakings  by  which  it  is  intended  to  turn  to  account  the  land 
that  has  been  restored  to  salubrity  before  preceeding  to  plan  the  works  of  restoration ;  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  before  the  mind  the  agricultural  scheme  it  is  desired  to  attain  which 
forms  the  economic  basis  of  the  undertaking  and  to  adapt  the  solution  of  the  hydraulic  problem 
to  the  requirements  of  the  future  farming  work  ".  What  Peglion  saj-s  of  drainage  and  irri- 
gation is  also  in  a  large  measure  true  of  improvements  in  general. 
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society.  The  individual  is  concerned  with  the  highest  net  return 
or  the  maximum  of  profit  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  Society 
is  concerned  with  obtaining  from  a  definite  area  of  land  the  maximum 
return  in  kind,  or  the  maximum  of  possible  gross  profit  (account  being 
of  course  taken  of  the  sacrifices  necessary-  for  obtaining  a  such  yield, 
since  in  the  long  run   the  sacrifices   miist    not  outweigh  the  gains). 

Hence  agricultural  improvements  or  changes  in  the  system  of 
cultivation,  as  Serpieri  well  remarked  in  an  earlier  passage,  correspond 
to  the  principle  of  economic  advantage  only  after  so  long  a  cycle 
of  time  as  in  most  cases  to  be  ineffective  as  a  general  stimulus  to 
private  initiative. 

This  argument  supplies  justification  for  the  intervention  of  soci- 
ety which  will  be  repaid  for  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  more  abundant 
]:)roduction  of  the  goods  that  are  chiefly  necessary  for  existence. 

Moreover  too  much  confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  land  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant  large  owners  into  those 
of  capable  and  active  cultivators  by  the  ordinary  means  of  purchase 
and  sale.  Practically  no  one  looks  upon  the  ownership  of  land 
as  a  simple  investment  of  capital,  but  there  attaches  to  it  also  a  form 
of  social  prestige,  such  that  whoever  ow^ns  land  always  surrenders 
it  with  great  reluctance  and  sometimes  not  even  high  prices  are  suffi- 
cient as  an  inducement.  Resistances  undoubtedly  weaken  in  face  of 
very  high  prices.  But  it  is  neither  economically  nor  socially  desirable 
that  such  prices  should  be  paid  purel}^  out  of  sentiment  or  vanity 
because  the  expenditure  on  the  purchase  of  the  land  is  a  lasting  charge 
on  the  farming  and  is  subtracted  from  improvement  purposes.  Too 
man^?-  peasants  are  ruined  in  this  way. 

State  intervention  which  favours  the  passage  of  land  from 
owners  who  do  not  know  how  to  exercize  their  function  worthily 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  trusted  to  work  to  better  ac- 
count seems  for  this  reason  fully  justified,  if  a  price  is  paid  to  the 
former  owner  \^hich  is  neither  fanciful  nor  exorbitant  but  is  cal- 
culated as  suggested  by  the  legislative  proposal  in  its  final  form 
"  on  the  basis  of  the  net  yield  which  may  be  considered  as  normal  " 
capitalized  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  present  writer  that  there  will  be 
a  return  to  this  proposed  legislation.  While  repeating  that  general 
improvements  and  agrictdtural  improvements  should  be  interdepend- 
ent and  go  on  side  b}''  side,  there  is  no  reason  wh}^  the  State 
should  not  resume  the  work  of  general  improvement  begun  before 
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the  War  and  if  possible  intensify  and  accelerate  it.  In  any  case 
among  these  general  improvements  there  are  some  which  in  reality 
will  not  bear  postponement  such  as  the  construction  of  certain  roads 
that  are  urgently  needed,  hygienic  measures,  the  control  of  malaria, 
the  restoration  of  public  order,  the  suppression  of  cattle-lifting  and 
hydraulic  improvements  in  a  wide  sense. 

With  reference  to  this  last  measure  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  Sicily  by  draining  the  marshes  that  still  make  unhealthy  the  Ionic 
and  African  coasts  by  regulating  the  courses  of  streams  and  torrents 
that  in  summer  form  chains  of  stagnant  pools  and  become  dangerous 
breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes,  and  by  the  construction  of  small 
mountain  reservoirs  and  also  of  large  reservoirs  or  artificial  lakes 
which  would  facilitate  the  development  of  electric  power  and  the 
irrigation  of  the  four  most  important  provinces  of  the  Island:  the 
plain  of  Catania,  the  lowland  of  Terranova,  the  lowland  of  Ivicata  and 
the  Agro  Siracusano. 

Schemes  for  aU  these  public  works  have  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time  (See  the  writer's  *'  Sicilia  ",  Vol.  I,  p.  17)  and  one 
which  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  large  lake  on  the  Simeto 
is  being  revised  by  the  engineer  A.  Omodeo,  the  most  eminent 
expert  on  the  subject  in  Italy.  It  is  however  not  without  some  re- 
gret that  one  reads  these  words  of  Omodeo  :  "  The  problem  of  the 
plain  of  Catania  is  similar  to  that  which  arose  in  connection  with 
the  damming  of  the  Tirso  in  Sardinia.  It  would  break  up  the  mal- 
arial latif  undia  and  would  extend  over  a  wide  region  at  present  un- 
inhabited an  intensive  cultivation  of  the  crops  which  flourish  in 
Sicily  and  are  therefore  profitable.  Here  too  large  lake  reservoirs 
would  be  made  on  the  river  Simeto,  which  would  generate  100  mil- 
lions of  kilowatts  of  electric  power,  draining  and  irrigating  30,000 
hectares.  Plans  and  experiments  have  been  going  on  since  1902, 
but  it  is  only  now  that  the  concession  seems  to  be  within  sight ; 
twenty  years  of  life  and  conflict  have  gone  not  to  the  conquest  of  nature 
(a  comparatively  easy  struggle)  hut  to  surmounting  the  difficulties 
created  by  men  and  crystallized  by  their  laws  ". 

In  conclusion  it  has  been  seen  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  lati- 
f undia  is  a  natural  phenomenon  in  close  relationship  to  the  physical, 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  Sicily  and  it  is  only  by  modifying 
these  conditions  that  the  system  itself  can  be  modified.  The  lati- 
fundium  may  be  transformed  and  is  being  so  transformed  and  it 
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may  be  partially  abolished  and  is  being  so  abolished.  But  there 
are  limits  to  both  processes  of  which  some  are  due  to  nature  and 
others  to  man. 

State  intervention  cannot  accomplish  everything  but  it  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  essential  to  complete  modification  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  work  will  be  long  and  difficult  and  will  be  brought 
about  by  co-operation  between  private  initiative  and  public  action. 
Exaggerated  optimism  would  above  all  be  out  of  place,  but  equally 
so  an  unrelieved  pessimism.  The  problem  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole 
and  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  slowly  and  only  as  far  as  financial  re- 
sources allow.  There  is  no  need  to  embark  on  piecemeal  and  dis- 
connected schemes,  but  rather  on  such  as  are  as  far  as  possible 
co-ordinated  and  in  harmony  with  the  ultimate  and  essential  aim 
pursued.  Perseverance  and  patience  are  required,  for  that  which 
has  endured  for  centuries  cannot  be  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  years. 

Giovanni  Lorenzoni 

Professor  of  the  Royal  Uriiversity  of  Sienna. 


THE  CENTRAL  GO-OPERATIVE  BANKS 

OF  THE  RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  IN  GERMANY 


BY  an  agricultural  co-operative  society  is  generally  understood  a 
society  whose  functions  are  in  close  connection  with  the  activities 
of  its  members  in  their  capacity  as  agriculturists.  Such,  for  example, 
woiild  be  a  dairy  society,  a  vine-growers'  society,  a  society  for  distil- 
lation and  the  like.  The  rural  society  on  the  other  hand  serves  the 
interests  of  the  rural  population  as  a  whole,  whether  the  members 
are  farmers,  tradesmen,  merchants,  officials,  ministers  of  religion, 
or  teachers.  In  Germany  the  distinction  is  not  sharply  drawn,  since 
for  traditional  reasons  the  societies  belonging  to  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  German  Co-operative  Societies  (Reichsverband  der  deutschen 
landwirtschaftlichen  Genossenschaften)  are  described  as  agricultural, 
and  those  of  the  General  Federation  of  Raiifeisen  Co-operative 
Societies  (Generalverband  der  deutschen  Raiffeisen-Genossenschaften) 
as  rural.  In  this  article  therefore  the  expressions  "  agricultural  " 
and  ''  rural  "  are  used  synonymously,  and  the  only  distinction  made 
is  that  between  co-operative  credit  societies  {Spar-  und  Darlehnskas- 
senvereinen)  and  co-operative  trading  societies  {Betriehsgenossen- 
schaften),  and  under  the  latter  are  included  all  societies  that  are  not 
credit  societies.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  German 
rural  credit  societies  are  frequently  not  solely  credit  societies  but 
are  at  the  same  time  co-operative  trading  societies,  and  as  a  rule 
purchasing  societies. 

The  agricultural  societies  that  are  directly  in  touch  with  farms 
and  farming,  whose  membership  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  farming 
class,  usually  have  a  limited  area  of  operations,  confined  to  one 
or  more  villages.  (Agricultural  societies  with  a  membership  of  indiv- 
idual farmers  and  extending  over  a  wider  area,  are  of  later  date  and 
are    mostly    situated  in  the  province  of  Bast  Prussia,  a  region  of 
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latifundia.  This  limitation  is  the  result  of  the  strength  of  the 
neighbourly  ties  that  unite  the  members  of  the  societies  also  in 
their  communal  or  civic  life.  It  is  also  the  root  factor  in  that  essen- 
tial mutual  confidence  which  is  based  on  mutual  acquaintance  and 
the  tradition  of  generations  of  common  life.  It  tends  however  to 
isolation,  and  prevents  the  societies  from  the  independent  exercize 
of  the  more  important  functions  of  such  associations.  This  isolation 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  slender  resources  of  any  one  society 
and  of  its  limited  power  of  taking  part  in  market  transactions,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  management  of  the  societies  is  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  who  take  it  up  usually  as  a  piece  of  honorary,  and  always 
as  extraneous,  work,  and  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  any 
special  training.  It  is  impossible  by  combining  the  areas  of  several 
societies  to  abolish  this  isolation,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  deprive 
the  society  of  its  individuality,  and  such  action  would  result  sooner 
or  later  in  the  transformation  of  the  co-operative  societies  into 
business  enterprises,  independently  carried  on  by  traders  for  their 
own  profit  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  members. 

Some  arrangement  therefore  had  to  be  made  which  on  the  one 
hand  did  not  prejudice  the  independence  of  the  single  society,  but 
on  the  other  was  calculated  to  obviate  the  economic  disadvantages 
which  may  result  from  isolation. 

The  best  means  of  broadening  the  activities  of  the  isolated  soci- 
eties and  of  increasing  their  power  to  do  business  effectively  is  to 
group  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  co-operative  societies  of  a 
higher  order,  such  as  "  co-operative  societies  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties ",  super-societies  or  central  societies.  Just  as  farmers  who 
because  of  their  general  weakness  due  to  isolation  or  their  special 
weakness  as  regards  business  activities  combined  in  the  first  instance 
into  isolated  co-operative  societies,  so  from  i860  onwards  the  socie- 
ties were  combined  into  central  co-operative  societies. 

The  co-operative  central  banks  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  a  group  of  central  co-operative  societies.  They  are  co- 
operative credit  societies,  but  their  dealings  are  not  confined  to  co- 
operative credit  societies  merely,  but  cover  all  the  various  rural  and 
agricultural  co-operative  societies.  They  are  the  banks  of  the 
individual  co-operative  societies.  Their  shareholders  (members)  are 
the  individual  co-operative  societies,  and  just  as  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness is  bound  up  with  the  working  of  the  society  he  has  joined,  so 
the  business  of  the  single  societies  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
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central  banks,  of  which  they  are  constituent  members.  This  con- 
nection finds  special  expression  in  the  declaration  of  exclusivity 
to  be  referred  to  later. 

§  I.  The  functions  of  the  central,  co-operative  banks. 

The  functions  of  the  co-operative  central  banks  follow  from 
what  has  already  been  said.  It  is  their  business  to  assist  the  indiv- 
idual co-operative  societies  at  points  where  in  consequence  of  their 
isolation  their  power  of  acting  for  their  members  is  too  much  restrict- 
ed. The  central  banks  are  however  confined  to  financial  transactions, 
and  they  are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  supplement  all  the  limit- 
ations of  the  individual  societies.  Transactions  in  goods  however 
have  been  and  still  are  entrusted  to  certain  special  central  banks. 

The  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  isolated  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  regard  to  finance,  which  is  the  result  of  their  isolation,  requires 
consideration  from  different  points  of  view,  according  as  the  case 
is  one  of  a  co-operative  credit  society  or  a  trading  society. 

As  regards  the  co-operative  credit  societies,  the  central  banks 
undertake  all  the  business  of  investing  or  obtaining  capital,  according 
as  the  individual  credit  co-operative  society  has  a  surplus  or  a  de- 
ficit. If  in  the  case  of  a  co-operative  credit  society  the  supply  of 
capital  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  members,  the  central 
bank  is  the  proper  body  to  receive  and  invest  the  surplus,  while 
on  the  other  hand  recourse  can  be  had  to  it  for  covering  the  deficit 
of  the  societies  when  available  funds  are  insufficient  to  meet  de- 
mands. 

If  the  available  funds  exceed  the  demand  for  money,  then  the 
co-operative  credit  society  is  faced  by  the  difficult  question  of  the 
best  form  of  investment  of  the  capital  not  required  for  its  own 
operations.  The  officers  of  the  societies  are  not  for  the  most  part 
in  a  position  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  financial  stability  and 
solvency  of  the  applicants  for  loans  who  do  not  live  within  the  area 
served  by  the  society,  nor  to  conclude  satisfactory  agreements  in 
all  cases  in  regard  to  securities  for  loans.  Attempts  made  by  the  in- 
dividual societies  in  this  direction  have  in  the  majority  of  cases 
been  failures  and  have  entailed  losses,  in  some  cases  serious  losses, 
especially  with  loan  guarantees  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  where  the 
possibility  of  converting  into  money  was  not  taken  into  account, 
and  the  security,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,   was  over- 
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valued.  The  risk  of  an  investment  of  this  kind  could  be  avoided  if 
the  surplus  money  were  placed  with  a  good  bank.  This  however 
is  not  practicable,  as  banking  deposits  receive  too  low  a  rate  of 
interest  to  be  of  any  use  to  credit  societies. 

On  the  other  hand  credit  societies  whose  requirements  could 
not  be  met  out  of  savings  deposits  were  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  the  commercial  banks.  For  want  of  backing  from  the  banks, 
guaranteed  by  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  money  market  was  as  a  rule 
closed  to  the  credit  societies,  besides  which  bank  credit  was  generally 
too  dear.      Thus  the  necessity  arose  for  special  sources    of  credit. 

It  was  an  obvious  transition  to  the  idea  of  creating  a  direct 
bond  between  the  co-operative  credit  societies  with  a  surplus  and  those 
with  a  deficit.  Many  attempts  to  realize  this  idea  were  made  during 
the  early  days  of  the  development  of  the  societies,  but  without  any 
permanent  result.  An  appeal  was  then  made  for  State  help,  and  when 
this  was  refused  the  idea  of  self-help  arose,  leading  to  the  foundation 
of  the  central  banks. 

The  situation  in  the  case  of  the  co-operative  trading  societies 
was  and  is  quite  difterent  from  that  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies. 
The  number  of  trading  societies  with  surplus  funds  is  insignificant. 
The  older  co-operative  trading  societies  with  a  seasonal  activity  alone 
have  at  command  a  surplus  during  the  slack  time  for  which  temporary 
investment  is  desired.  The  central  banks  naturally  offer  a  better 
investment  for  this  than  the  or  dinar  3'  banks.  There  are  still  fewer 
co-operative  trading  societies  with  a  continuous  activity  and  a  per- 
manent surplus  capital.  The  majority  of  the  trading  societies  be- 
long to  the  Schuldnergenossenschaften,  i.  d.,  to  the  societies  that  are 
permanently  under  a  liability  to  the  central  banks.  This  fact  is 
explained  b}^  the  need  for  foundation  capital,  which  the  members 
are  not  usually  in  a  position  to  meet  by  taking  up  shares.  This  is 
only  remedied  gradually  by  building  up  reserves,  writing  off  debts 
and  amortization  ;  there  is  in  addition  a  lack  of  working  capital. 
The  co-operative  trading  societies  thus  need  a  financing  institution 
and  a  bank  to  control  their  funds,  that  is  to  say  their  temporary- 
balances,  and  to  make  payments  and  collect  debts  by  means  of 
book-entries. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  creation  of  the  co-operative  societies 
the  opinion  prevailed  in  co-operative  circles  that  the  local  co-operative 
credit  societies  {Spar-  und  Darlehnskassen)  were  called  upon  to  act 
as  the  financing  and  banking  institutions  of  the  trading  societies 
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situated  in  their  areas,  and  this  was  the  original  view  of  Raiffeisen 
himself.  But  practical  experience,  as  well  as  theoretical  considera- 
tions, militated  before  long  against  this  view.  Disregarding  the  few 
cases  in  which  large  co-operative  credit  societies  could  place  money 
(short  term  credit)  and  capital  (long  term  credit)  at  the  disposal 
of  the  small  trading  societies,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  credit  societies  did  not  command  enough  cap- 
ital to  satisfy  the  credit  needs  of  these  societies.  In  many  cases  too 
it  was  sufficiently  clear  that  the  credit  society  did  not  always  devote 
the  necessary  attention  to  its  business  of  granting  credit.  This  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  credit  societies,  like  the  trading  soci- 
eties, were  managed  by  amateurs,  who  very  frequently  were  actually 
the  same  persons,  acting  in  two  distinct  capacities.  Hence  the 
beneficial  result  of  the  inspection  conducted  by  the  federation  was 
nullified,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  long  intervals  between  the 
inspections,  and  partly  because  the  administrative  bodies  of  both 
societies  deliberately  omitted  to  make  known  certain  facts  to  each 
other,  taking  their  stand  on  the  principles  of  autonomy,  independent 
liability  and  self-help.  These  experiences  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  credit  relations  between  co-operative  credit  and  trading 
societies  were  unworkable,  dangerous,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
The  dangers  were  not  only  inherent  in  the  state  of  affairs  described, 
but  also  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  credit  bond  between  the  trading 
and  the  credit  societies  affects  adversely  the  assets  of  the  credit 
societies,  which  to  some  extent  lose  their  liquid  character. 

Banks  in  the  ordinary  sense  can  hardly  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  sources  of  credit  for  co-operative  trading  societies.  The 
owned  capital  of  these  societies  is  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  cred- 
it worth  the  name,  the  members'  liability  is  not  recognized  as  cred- 
dit  in  the  banking  sense,  and  few  societies  handle  negotiable  bills  of 
exchange.  Even  mortgage  institutions  (the  Landschaften,  and  the 
mortgage  banks)  cannot  be  considered  as  lending  societies,  since  the 
credit  guarantee  on  "  buildings  for  special  purposes  ",  valid  for  these 
banks  according  to  the  existing  legal  forms,  is  inadmissible ;  and  be- 
sides there  would  be  serious  difficulties  and  expense  in  connection 
with  the  valuation  and  the  superintendence  of  the  loans.  For  the 
trading  societies  there  are  two  factors  of  decisive  importance,  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  psychological.  A  credit  relation  with  the  banks  is  nearly 
always  unremunerative  for  the  trading  societies,  because  the  interest 
and  other  charges  are  generally  too  high.     This  constitutes  the  eco- 
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nomic  factor.  It  thus  comes  about  that  the  members  of  the  co-oper- 
ative productive  society  ask  themselves  why  they  should  allow  the 
society  to  be  burdened  with  a  high  bank  interest  on  a  capital  which 
they  as  members  of  the  co-operative  credit  society,  have  raised  them- 
selves and  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  on  easy  terms. 
This  is  the  psychological  factor. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  co-operative  trading  societies,  equally  with  those 
of  the  co-operative  credit  societies,  point  to  the  necessity  for  the 
institution  of  the  central  bank. 

The  co-operative  functions  of  the  central  hanks  consist  in  carrying 
out  the  business  operations  resulting  from  the  credit  transactions  they 
effect  between  the  societies. 

The  co-operative  societies  assign  to  the  central  banks,  the 
following  functions,  which  are  mainly  the  result  of  the  points  already 
discussed  : 

1.  The  opening  of  deposit  accounts  with  interest  for  surplus 
funds,  with  repayment  at  sight,  or  after  notice  given. 

2.  The  granting  of  credit  with  certain  conditions  as  to  interest 
and  commission,  such  conditions  not  to  prejudice  the  profits  of  the 
business  of  the  debtor  societies,  together  with  such  conditions  as  to 
repayment  as  take  into  account  the  particular  activities  of  the  debtor 
societies.  Securities  are  required,  though  these  are  not  such  as 
are  usual  in  the  case  of  ordinary  commercial  banks. 

These  two  main  functions  have  been  established  and  carried 
out  from  the  first,  but  as  time  went  on  the  following  were  added  : 

3.  Precautionary  measures  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  solvency  of  the  whole  group  of  interests,  i.  e.,  of  the  central 
bank  and  of  the  affiliated  co-operative  societies. 

4.  Advice  to  the  societies  as  regards  their  investments  and 
transactions  in  relation  to  them,  e.  g.,  the  redemption,  purchase  and 
sale  of  bonds,  the  control  of  drawings,  the  redemption  of  bonds  as 
drawn,  control  of  claims  to  be  made  in  reference  to  bonds,  the  payment 
of  dividend  warrants  and  their  renewal,  safe-custody  of  securi- 
ties, etc. 

5.  Payments  without    actual  transfer  of  cash. 

With  reference  to  their  function  as  credit  agencies  between  the 
societies  the  term  money  clearing-houses  {Geldausgleichstellen)  has 
been  frequently  used  for  the  central  banks.  This  name  has  been 
adopted,  because  it  is  the  business  of  the  central  banks  to  balance 
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the  surplus  funds  of  certain  groups  of  societies  against  the  deficit 
occurring  in  other  groups,  and  in  this  sense  the  designation  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  misleading  if  applied  to  the  whole  activity  of  the  central 
banks,  which  is  not  confined  to  these  balancing  operations.  Such 
balancing  is  never  possible  as  such,  for  surplus  and  deficit  never  exactly 
coincide.  If  a  central  bank  wishes  to  meet  claims  of  both  kinds,  it 
has  to  do  so  on  the  money  market,  where  it  can  deal  successfully 
either  as  a  lender  or  borrower.  This  is  the  real  strength  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

To  sum  up,  single  societies  by  the  fact  of  their  isolation  are  in- 
capable of  successful  dealing  on  the  money  market.  The  function 
of  the  central  banks  is  to  establish  relations  between  the  societies 
and  the  money  market,  and  to  maintain  such  relations,  when  once 
created. 

§  3.  The  legal  form  of  the  central  banks. 

Both  theory  and  practice  differ  as  to  the  legal  form  best 
suited  to  a  central  bank.  Differences  arose  in  the  first  place  be- 
tween Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitsch,  later  between  the  Offenbach 
Reichsverband  and  the  Generalverhand  of  Neuwied,  and  finally  between 
the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  of  Prussia  (Preussische  Zentralgenossen- 
schaftskasse)  and  the  Raiffeisen  Bank  {Landwirtschaftliche  Zentral- 
Darlehnkasse  fur  Deutschland)  No  compromise  between  the  two  opin- 
ions was  reached,  but  experience  showed  that  the  legal  form  was 
not  on  the  whole  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  For  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  a  central  bank  the  form  is  less  important  than 
its  organization,  its  method  of  developing  its  business,  the  spirit 
that  prevails  in  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  way  that  spirit 
affects  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  societies  themselves. 

In  the  first  instance  Raiffeisen  founded  in  1872  for  the  Rhine 
provinces  and  afterwards  for  Hesse  and  Westphalia  central  banks 
with  the  legal  constitution  of  co-operative  societies  with  unlimited 
liability,  establishing  as  a  central  clearing-house  for  these  three 
central  banks  the  Generalbank,  which  also  took  the  form  of  a  co- 
operative society.  Schulze-Delitsch  brought  an  appeal  against  these 
institutions  before  the  Minister  of  Justice,  since  the  law  then  in  force 
on  the  subject  of  co-operative  societies  did  not  allow  the  formation 
of  co-operative  societies  with  a  membership  of  other  co-operative 
societies.     Schulze  also    emphasized   the    fact  that    what    might  be 
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called  the  three-storied  edifice  of  unlimited  liability  societies  was 
highly  dangerous.  Raiffeisen  had  already  recognized  the  danger 
and  had  thought  out  the  remedy.  He  dissolved  the  co-operative 
banks  and  established  in  1876  the  Landwirtschaftliche  Zentral-Darlehns- 
kasse  (Raiffeisen  Bank),  under  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
in  which  form  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day.  The  co-operative 
banks  for  Westphalia  (Munster)  and  Hesse  (Darmstadt)  also  assumed 
the  form  of  share  companies.  The  Munster  Central  Bank  was  later 
transformed  into  a  co-operative  society  with  limited  liability,  as  the 
Bank  of  Prussia  makes  higher  loans  to  central  banks  which  have  that 
legal  form  than  to  banks  that  are  share  companies.  The  Central 
Bank  at  Darmstadt  was  wound  up  in  1913  but  for  reasons  that 
had  no  connection  with  the  legal  form.  A  new  Central  Bank  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  co-operative  society  with  limited  liability  was 
established  in  its  place,  and  this  form  was  unquestionably  adopted 
with  a  view  to  the  credits  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Prussia. 

Raiffeisen  secured  his  central  bank  against  the  danger  of  the 
transformation  of  its  aim  in  a  capitalistic  direction  by  provisions 
embodied  in  the  rules,  which  could  only  be  modified  by  a  unanimous 
resolution  of  all  the  shareholders,  which  was  in  practice  an  imposs- 
ibility. These  provisions  limit  the  dividend  to  five  per  cent.,  and 
prescribe  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  which  cannot  be  divided 
or  shared.  Only  unions  of  Spar-  und  Darlehnskassen  based  on  Raif- 
feisen principles  are  eligible  to  hold  shares  in  the  Central  Bank. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  1889  on  Co-operative  Societies  it 
became  possible  to  form  limited  liability  societies  with  a  member- 
ship open  to  other  co-operative  societies,  and  hence  the  opportunity 
for  founding  central  banks  as  limited  liability  co-operative  societies. 
About  this  time  the  Offenbach  federations  were  organized,  and  found- 
ed their  central  banks  under  the  legal  form  of  the  co-operative  society . 
In  some  places  the  new  organizations  came  into  collision  with  the 
Neuwied  organization,  and  during  the  course  of  the  dispute  that 
ensued  the  share  company  form  assumed  by  the  Raiffeisen  bank 
was  also  attacked.  This  dispute  now  possesses  a  merely  historic 
interest,  and  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Bank  of  Prussia  raised  the  question  of  the  leg- 
al form  of  the  central  banks  and  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  share  company  form.  In  practice  this  attitude  led  to  the  change 
in  the  form  of  the  Munster  Central  Bank  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.     It  was  also  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Bank 
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of  Prussia  that  the  Raiffeisen  Organization  set  up  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  different  federal  districts  co-operative  trad- 
ing society  banks  {Betriebsgenossenschaftsbanken)  as  clearing  houses 
for  the  co-operative  trading  societies.  It  was  however  recognized 
after  a  few  years  that  the  original  Raiffeisenbank  is  the  true  clearing- 
house for  all  the  co-operative  societies  belonging  to  the  Raiffeisen 
Organization,  and  in  1905  there  was  a  marked  tendenc}^  towards 
dissolution  of  these  co-operative  trading  society  banks  as  the  re- 
sults in  a  number  of  cases  had  been  insignificant,  while  in  some  cases 
failures  were  reported.  The  banks  were  thus  gradually  re-absorbed 
into  the  parent  institution  (the  Raiffeisenbank)  and  the  clearing- 
house system  was  re-established  as  a  single  organization.  From 
this  time  forward  all  these  co-operative  trading  society  banks  were 
dissolved  with  the  exception  of  one  which  up  to  the  present  retains 
its  system  in  opposition  to  that  now  generally  adopted. 

With  regard  generally  to  the  legal  form  in  its  relation  to  German 
law,  it  may  be  said  that  the  administration  of  a  share  company 
can  be  more  simply  organized  than  that  of  a  co-operative  society, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  technically  more  easy  to  augment  the 
original  capital  in  a  co-operative  society  than  in  a  share  company. 
The  co-operative  society  can  increase  its  capital  by  raising  the  total 
amount  of  its  shares,  while  the  share  company  can  only  do  so  by  a 
fresh  issue. 

Up  to  the  present  capital  increases  have  not  caused  an}' 
increase  in  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks.  As 
regards  taxation  there  is  no  difference  between  the  central  banks 
which  are  in  the  form  of  co-operative  societies  and  those  that  are 
formed  as  share  companies,  and  both  have  the  same  privileges  as 
commercial  companies,  provided  they  are  established  in  accordance 
with  the  prescribed  rules. 

§  3.  Centralization  or  decentralization. 

The  question  of  centralization  or  decentralization  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  agricultural  co-operation,  though 
at  the  present  time  it  possesses  less  significance.  The  question  was 
moreover  wrongl}^  stated  from  the  first  and  the  right  answer  could 
not  therefore  be  given.  Obscurity  and  confusion  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  words  "  centralization  "  and  *'  decentralization  " 
were  used  as  catchwords  at  the  time  of  the  propaganda  that  was 
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carried  on  from  1883  to  1905,  and  were  often  purposely  misused  to 
gain  adherents,  seeing  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone 
outside  the  movement  to  understand  what  exactly  was  in  dispute 
and  why  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  these  questions. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  article  it  was  stated  that  the  segre- 
gation of  the  societies  as  separate  units  was  originally  a  necessity, 
and  that  this  segregation  led  to  their  combination  into  central  co-op- 
erative societies,  central  banks,  and  central  co-operative  societies  for 
purchase  and  sale.  This  centralization  is  only  made  possible  by  the 
action  of  the  societies  themselves  in  forming  central  banks,  or  by 
assistance  coming  from  outside  sources.  State  aid  is  one  of  such 
sources,  taking  the  form  either  of  State  credit  institutions  solely 
for  co-operation,  or  grants  of  loans  to  co-operative  societies  from  State 
institutions  which  also  supply  credit  to  other  undertakings  ;  another 
external  source  of  aid  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  savings  banks  {Sie- 
benbiirger) ,  or  there  may  be  a  combination  of  the  action  of  the  societies 
with  aid  from  external  sources. 

All  three  forms  of  centralization  are  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
namely,  that  due  to  the  action  of  the  societies  themselves,  whether 
in  the  Raiffesen  Organization,  or  in  the  Central  Federation  of  German 
Distributive  Unions  {Zentralverband  deutsche  Konsumvereine) ,  that 
which  is  the  result  of  external  action  as  in  the  case  of  the  building 
societies,  as  well  as  the  combination  of  self  help  with  external  assist- 
ance, as  in  the  National  Federation  of  German  Agricultural  Co-op- 
erative Societies  {Reichsverband  der  deutschen  landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften) ,  in  the  National  Federation  of  German  Distributive 
Unions  {Reichsverband  deutscher  Konsumvereine),  in  many  industrial 
co-operative  societies  of  the  German  Co-operative  Federation  {Deutsche 
Genossenschaftsverband) ,  etc.  External  help  is  invariably  State 
aid.  In  Prussia  the  medium  is  a  special  lending  institution  for  the 
co-operative  societies,  which  is  actually  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  and  in 
the  other  provinces,  other  State  institutions,  such  as  the  State  Bank 
of  Bavaria.  External  aid  from  the  public  savings  banks  is  however 
so  different  in  kind  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  speak  of  any  "  system  " . 
During  the  period  1850  to  1870,  the  time  of  the  formation  of  large 
numbers  of  co-operative  societies,  the  public  savings  banks  as  the 
result  of  a  certain  short-sightedness  lost  the  opportunity  of  creating 
a  system  on  the  lines  carried  out  in  Siebenbiirgen,  and  recommended 
by  Raiffeisen  himself.  I^ater  attempts  on  similar  lines,  such  as  the 
Preussenkasse  and  the  Hohenzollern  Spar-  und  Leihkasse,  were  unsuc- 
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cessful  since  in  the  interval  co-operation  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

The  facts  shew  that  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  are 
always  organized  on  the  basis  of  centralization,  such  centralization 
being  still  partially  the  result  of  external  aid,  and  in  particular  of 
State  aid.  The  term  "  external  aid  "  can  only  be  properly  applied 
to  relations  which  are  really  of  the  nature  of  help  and  are  not  the 
ordinary  business  relations  as  between  banks  and  trade.  It  refers 
simply  to  cases  where  the  lender  or  the  creditor  gives  special  terms  to 
the  debtor,  in  this  instance  to  the  co-operative  society,  in  the  course 
of  business,  such  as  for  example  are  not  usually  given  as  regards  se- 
curity, extension  of  the  time  for  repayment,  payment  of  interest,  etc., 
when  loans  are  made.  Special  conditions  of  this  kind  usually  create 
a  certain  atmosphere  as  between  lender  and  borrower.  The  posi- 
tion above  described  gave  rise  to  discussions  of  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  co-operative  societies,  of  the  assistance  that  they 
could  give  to  each  other,  State  aid,  etc.  It  is  impossible  any  longer 
to  speak  of  any  complete  independence  of  the  co-operative  societies, 
when  the  stage  has  been  reached  at  which  the  whole  system  of 
centralization  culminates  in  a  State  institution  dominating  the 
structure  throughout  (i). 

It  has  been  shown  that  agricultural  co-operation  is  organized 
as  a  whole  on  the  principle  of  centralization,  and  that  centralized 
organization  is  essential  in  view  of  the  atomic  isolation  of  the  separate 
societies,  and  a  brief  explanation  must  now  be  given  of  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  terms  centralization  and  decentralization.  As  regards 
German  co-operation,  such  an  organization  as  that  of  the  General- 
verband,  i.  c,  a  central,  or  Raiffeisen  bank,  for  all  co-operative  soci- 
eties at  work  in  Germany,  has  been  considered  and  is  still  partly 
considered  today  to  be  a  central  organization,  while  that  of  the 
Reichsverhand,  i.  e.,  a  central  bank  but  confined  to  the  co-operative 
societies  in  the  district  of  a  federation  covering  a  province  or  the 
whole  of  a  German  country  (excluding  Prussia),  is  understood  to 
be  a  decentralized  organization.  It  would  however  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms  and  with  the  facts  of 

(i)  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  societies  ought  to  employ 
self-help  or  to  resort  to  State  aid.  It  may  however  be  said  that  the  solution  depends  on  cir- 
ctunstances  and  can  be  neither  absolute  nor  theoretical.  In  a  cotmtry,  for  example,  where 
the  peasants  are  poor  and  are  naturally  forced  to  live  as  sparingly  as  possible,  agricultural 
co-operation  cannot  come  about  if  they  are  to  depend  on  themselves  alone.  External  aid 
is  thus  indispensable,  and  as  a  general  rule  this  must  be  State  aid. 
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the  case  to  speak  of  a  central  organization  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
which  would  be  that  of  the  Generalverhand,  and  of  a  central  provincial 
organization,  which  would  be  that  of  the  Reichsverband,  rather  than 
of  centralization  and  decentralization. 

Whether  a  clearing-house  system  for  capital  can  be  worked  to 
greater  advantage  through  a  centralized  system  covering  the  whole 
State  or  the  area  of  a  province  only  is  an  administrative  question 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  article. 

§  4.  Capitalization  of  the  centrai,  banks. 

The  central  banks,  like  any  other  banks,  must  be  equipped  with 
owned  capital.  This  owned  capital  serves  as  the  basis  of  credit 
when  liabilities  are  contracted  with  outside  bodies,  it  determines  the 
limits  within  which  credit  can  be  given,  and  it  also  acts  as  a  guar- 
antee fund  for  the  depositors,  even  when  the  depositors  are  co-oper- 
ative societies.  It  is  also  as  regards  the  future  a  fund  covering  risks 
anticipating  possible  loss  and  meeting  them  before  they  can  be  felt 
by  the  constituent  societies. 

The  foundation  capital  (members'  shares,  share  capital)  must 
be  contributed  by  the  members,  i.  e.,  the  individual  societies.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  in  the  early  days  of  agricultural  co- 
operation the  building  up  of  foundation  capital  was  a  slow  process, 
since  the  isolated  co-operative  societies  were  at  the  time  mainly  con- 
cerned with  their  own  establishment,  and  were  in  no  position  to  make 
any  serious  contribution  to  the  central  banks  by  taking  part  in  building 
up  the  capital  of  these  banks.  For  this  reason  in  the  past  the  owned 
(subscribed)  capital  of  the  two  central  banks  was  inadequate  as  a 
guarantee  fund  against  risks,  and  the  non-success  of  the  formation 
of  the  National  Co-operative  Bank  by  the  Reichsverband  is  partly 
to  be  explained  on  similar  grounds.  Thus  the  isolated  co-operative 
societies,  the  central  provincial  banks  and  the  National  Co-operative 
Bank  had  all  to  build  up  their  foundation  capital  simultaneously. 

The  foundation  capital  of  the  central  banks  was  for  the  time  being 
quite  inadequate  even  to  supply  a  basis  for  judging  the  extent  to 
which  credits  could  be  granted.  The  capital  needed  by  agricultural 
co-operation  to  meet  its  current  requirements,  and  more  especially 
for  its  establishment  at  a  time  of  agricultural  crisis  —  which  it  could 
not  possibly  find  on  its  own  account  —  would  never  in  default  of  bank 
support  have  been  obtained  from  the  money  market  by  way  of  bank 
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credit,  had  not  the  Bank  of  Prussia  come  forward  with  its  system  of 
guarantee  credit  (Haftsummenkredit)  (i)  as  originally  conceived 
by  Raiffeisen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether  the  critics  of 
State  aid  are  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative societies  would  have  been  able  to  establish  themselves  even 
without  help  from  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  been  impelled  to  make  greater  efforts  to  obtain  owned  capital. 

Side  by  side  with  the  foundation  capital  the  reserve  fund  is 
a  part  of  the  owned  capital  of  the  societies.  When  completely 
established  it  has  equal  validity  with  the  foundation  capital  in  making 
the  owned  capital  an  effective  instrument.  The  sources  from  which 
the  reserve  fund  is  drawn  are  the  net  profit  shown  in  the  statement 
of  accounts,  entrance  fees  and  also  fines  in  exceptional  cases.  Since 
the  transactions  of  the  central  banks  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 
circle  of  their  members,  i.  e.,  to  the  individual  co-operative  societies, 
it  is  these  individual  societies  that  in  fact  feed  the  reserve  funds  of 
the  banks.  The  difficulties  referred  to  above  which  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  individual  societies  and  the  banks  are  building  up  their 
owned  capital  simultaneously,  are  also  evident  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  reserves.  This  difficulty  is  even  more  serious  for 
while  the  shares  taken  by  the  individual  societies  in  the  central 
banks  remain  their  own  property  and  may  be  regarded  as  assets,  the 
profits  that  the  central  bank  makes  are  paid  into  its  own  reserve 
fund  and  diminish  those  of  the  co-operative  societies.  Opinion  is 
still  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  is  more  advisable  that  the 
reserves  of  the  central  banks  or  those  of  the  separate  co-operative 
societies  should  be  raised  to  their  maximum,  so  that  the  societies 
may  depend  on  central  banks  with  a  firm  financial  basis,  or  whether 
the  banks  should  be  supported  by  co-operative  societies  that  are  them- 
selves financially  sound. 

The  financial  problem  has  also  its  psychological  aspect.  For 
several  decades  the  organisers  preached  to  the  members  of  the  indiv- 
idual co-operative  societies  the  doctrine  that  the  central  banks 
are  founded  to  assist  the  societies,  to  provide  such  support  as  they 
require,  etc.  This  special  insistence  on  an  charitable  motive  was 
somewhat  out  of  place  and  accounted  for  the  slow  development 
among  the  co-operative  societies  of  any  readiness  to  make  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of    the   central  banks. 

(i)  Credit  consisting  of  the  sums  for  which  the  members  can  make  themselves  effectively 
liable. 
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§  5.  Compensation  or  ci.earing-house  payments  made  through 
the  central  banks. 

I,  The  Problem  of  Organization. 

The  clearing-house  system  as  originally  contemplated  and  as 
actually  carried  out  to-day  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  not  only 
will  application  be  made  to  the  central  banks  by  the  co-operative 
societies  for  the  capital  they  may  require,  but  also  that  the  societies 
which  have  surplus  funds  will  use  this  means  of  investment.  There 
is  not  only  the  general  question  of  a  policy  of  interest  and  credit, 
but  a  further  problem  relating  to  organization. 

The  first  is  a  problem  of  space,  into  which  certain  psychological 
as  well  as  financial  factors  enter.  The  problem  of  space  raises  the 
two  following  questions  :  the  size  of  the  area  of  operations  of  a  central 
bank,  and  the  considerations  by  which  a  bank  should  be  guided 
in  the  choice  of  a  district  for  its  operations.  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  appears  easy,  if  considered  strictly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  banking.  The  larger  the  area  covered  by  a  central  bank,  the  easier 
becomes  the  working  of  a  clearing-house  system.  The  best  area  for 
the  purpose  is  Germany  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raifieisen 
Bank.  If  the  area  of  operations  coincides  with  the  whole  of  Germany, 
compensation  takes  place  as  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts. If  the  harvest  is  bad  in  any  locality,  or  there  are  losses 
due  to  meteorological  conditions,  the  business  of  a  bank  covering  a 
large  district  is  less  affected  than  the  business  of  a  bank  covering  a 
smaller  district.  Moreover  the  influx  of  surplus  funds  and  the  in- 
cidence of  shortages  of  funds  occur  at  different  times  in  different 
places,  since  climate  and  crop  conditions  differ  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  But  as  against  these  obvious  advantages,  there  is  also 
disturbing  psychological  factor,  viz,  the  suspicion  of  the  country 
people,  due  to  strong  local  feeling  and  to  racial  dift'erences. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  fully  into  this  question  of  local 
feeling  {Nachbarschaftverhdltnis) .  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
community  of  life,  of  interests,  of  fortune  and  of  manners  existing  in 
a  village,  together  with  the  ties  of  kindred,  created  a  community  of 
ideas,  which  had  the  effect  of  setting  up  a  distrust,  sometimes  justi- 
fiable enough,  in  regard  to  all  influences  or  measures  of  external 
origin.     Co-operation  was  at  first  viewed  with  a  like  distrust,  which 
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was  only  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  the  isolated  co-operative 
societies.  These,  as  has  already  frequently  been  said,  became  in- 
creasingly atomic  in  character,  and  besides  as  a  consequence  of  the 
law,  increasingly  independent,  alike  in  matters  of  administration  and 
in  their  Habilities  towards  third  parties.  The  central  bank,  however, 
stands  outside  this  local  feeling.  It  needs  money  and  takes  it  in 
the  form  of  shares  or  deposits,  and  becomes  a  credit  agency.  Here 
was  reason  enough  for  suspicion,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  distrust 
would  be  more  deeply  rooted,  the  more  distant  were  the  headquarters 
of  the  central  bank,  especially  if  the  bank  drectors  were  not  personally 
known  to  the  co-operative  societies.  The  central  banks  have  grad- 
ually overcome  this  distrust  by  what  they  have  accomplished.  The 
Raiffeisen  Bank  was  especially  an  object  of  suspicion  as  being  the 
bank  that  covers  the  largest  area.  This  suspicion  would  have  been 
more  quickly  dispelled,  had  the  bank  been  able  to  establish  branches 
in  the  provinces  and  country  districts  at  an  earlier  date.  Dela^' 
in  the  establishment  of  branches  was  not  due  to  want  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  directors,  but  to  the  fact  that  branches  seemed 
likely  in  the  first  instance  to  entail  too  great  an  expense,  since  the 
number  of  the  affiliated  co-operative  societies  was  too  small,  and  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  disproportionate  to  the  volume  of  business. 

Before  the  Raiffeisen  Bank  had  reached  the  stage  of  forming 
branches,  the  State  and  provincial  federations  of  the  Reichsverband 
were  formed  ;  these  federations  had  to  be  set  up  with  due  regard  to 
racial  differences,  and  divergent  interests,  and  a  central  bank  had  to 
be  established  for  each. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  central  banks  were  in  a  better  position 
than  the  Raiffeisen  Bank  as  regards  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  question  of  administrative  area.  They  had  their  headquarters 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  province  or  State,  and  not  at  Neuwied,  a 
comparatively  unknown  place.  Familiar  names  were  associated  with 
their  management,  whereas  at  Neuwied  since  the  death  of  Rarffei- 
sen  himself  there  were  only  strangers.  The  psychological  difficulties 
of  the  area  problem  could  thus  be  more  easily  met  by  central  provin- 
cial clearing-houses  than  by  a  central  national  clearing-house. 
The  national  clearing-house  only  solved  the  problem  when  it  had 
established  branches,  and  had  thus  come  into  personal  and  spatial 
contact  with  its  constituent  co-operative  societies.  But  the  import- 
ance in  both  cases  of  this  personal  and  spatial  contact  must  not  be 
overestimated.     It    is  true    that  certain    conditions    indispensable 
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to  success  were  created  by  this  contact,  but  success  was  not  due  to 
the  contact  but  rather  to  the  sound  co-operative  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  central  banks  and  the  local  federations.  The  cen- 
tral banks  that  kept  their  engagements  were  alone  able  to  dissipate 
distrust  and  engender  confidence.  This  was  the  case  also  with  the 
Raiffeisen  Bank,  as  shown  by  the  reconstruction  in  191 1. 

The  area  problem  is  rather  a  psychological  problem  than  a  pro- 
fessional banking  problem,  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  solve.  The 
central  banks  must  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  individual  co-oper- 
ative societies,  both  in  fact,  and  in  personal  relations.  It  is  immat- 
erial whether  with  this  object  it  fixes  its  headquarters  among  the 
societies  that  are  its  constituent  members,  and  limits  its  operations 
to  a  small  area,  or  whether  it  sets  up  branches  and  covers  the  whole 
of  Germany. 

It  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  area  prob- 
lem has  only  a  historic  significance  and  has  been  already  solved.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  and  the  problem  still  remains  and  has  recently 
regained  importance,  though  for  reasons  other  than  those  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  now  a  very  close  net-work  of  co-operative  societies 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  greatly 
increased.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
immense  sums  require  to  be  calculated,  and  frequently  also  to  be 
handled.  Moreover  all  transport  conditions  have  become  more 
expensive,  and  have  deteriorated  for  reasons  that  need  not  here  be 
discussed.  The  network  of  central  banks  and  of  branches  of  the 
Raiffeisen  Bank  is  not  sufficiently  close  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  isolated  societies.  All  central  banks  thus  in  the  end  establish 
branches,  business  offices,  agencies,  and  the  like. 

A  further  reason  for  this  development  may  be  suggested.  Since 
the  war  the  commercial  credit  banks  have  in  many  instances  established 
deposit  and  savings  banks  in  the  country  districts  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining business  from  the  co-operative  societies  and  their  customers. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  capital  which  is  employed  in  co-operation, 
the  central  banks  are  obliged  similarly  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  establishments. 

The  second  problem  of  organization  is  that  of  competition. 
Competition  as  between  the  central  banks  does  not  exist.  The  co- 
operative societies  of  a  federation  are  constituent  members  of  the 
central  bank  of  the  federation,  and  have  no  dealings  with  other  cen- 
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tral  banks.  Neither  does  competition  as  among  the  co-operative 
credit  societies  come  into  the  question.  These  societies  may  only 
grant  loans  to  their  members  and  no  one  may  belong  to  more  than 
one  co-operative  credit  society  with  unlimited  liability.  On  the  other 
hand  competition  of  a  different  order,  viz.,  for  savings  deposits,  has  to 
be  considered.  This  is  not  important  and  does  not  adversely  affect 
the  aggregate,  since  that  is  in  the  end  made  up  of  the  savings  deposits 
of  all  the  co-operative  credit  societies.  It  is  however  essential  to  guard 
against  the  competition  of  other  credit  institutions  such  as  might 
deprive  co-operative  credit  societies  of  savings  deposits.  Such  defen- 
sive action  has  to  come  in  the  first  instance  from  the  isolated  societies. 
The  federations  lend  their  support  to  such  action  by  the  information 
they  give  on  savings.  Support  is  also  given  by  the  central  banks  espec- 
ially by  their  policy  as  regards  rates  of  interest.  Taking  the  usual  rate 
of  interest  for  loans  in  the  locality  as  x  %  and  that  of  savings  de- 
posits as  y  %,  the  interest  given  by  the  central  banks  for  money 
invested  with  them  must  be  so  much  higher  than  y  %  say  (y  -{-  z)  %, 
as  to  induce  the  individual  co-operative  societies  to  allow  y  %,  or 
something  higher  than  y  %,  on  savings  deposits,  and  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  from  investments  at  {y  -{-  z)  %  a  surplus  which 
will  be  available  for  covering  expenses  and  forming  a  reserve.  On 
the  other  hand  the  loans  the  central  banks  make  to  the  co-operative 
societies  must  be  at  a  rate  lower  than  x  %,  say  at  the  rate  of  {x  — 
w)  %,  so  that  the  societies  may  be  able  to  agree  to  loans  at  x  % 
or  even  less  than  x  %,  and  to  cover  their  expenses  after  borrowing 
from  the  central  bank  at  the  rate  of  {x  —  w)  %.  This  system  is 
simple  and  self-explanatory,  but  is  not  always  easy  to  put  into 
practice.  There  must  therefore  exist  both  for  the  individual  co-op- 
erative societies  and  for  the  central  banks,  a  "  margin"  {Spannung), 
between  the  rates  of  interest  for  making  loans  and  for  borrowing 
money,  which  ensures  the  possibility  of  existence,  i.  e.,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  cover  expenses  and  to  build  up  reserves. 

At  this  point  the  problem  of  profit  (Rentahilitdt)  is  linked  with 
that  of  competition.  This  is  the  more  easy  to  solve  in  proportion 
as  the  society  is  self-contained  in  regard  to  its  clearing-house  sys- 
tem. In  other  words  the  greater  is  the  share  of  savings  deposits 
that  the  co-operative  society  assigns  to  its  members  in  the  form  of 
loans,  i.  e.,  the  more  fully  the  total  amount  of  the  loans  can  be  cover- 
ed by  the  savings  deposits,  the  less  important  becomes  the  surplus 
l5dng  at  the  central  bank  for  investment,  i.  e.,  the  dividend  contribu- 
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tions  from  the  central  bank  are  of  less  importance,  and  hence  the 
business  done  by  the  society  gives  a  more  satisfactory  return.  The 
same  holds  good  for  the  central  banks  in  respect  of  the  money  that 
comes  into  them  from  the  co-operative  societies,  and  the  money 
the  co-operative  societies  require  from  them,  as  well  as  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  money  market.  These  facts  give  a  marked  impetus 
to  the  tendency  to  seek  investment  for  surplus  funds  within  the  dis- 
trict, and  similarly  to  raise  money  within  the  area  to  meet  local  de- 
ficits. This  tendency  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  commercial  credit 
banks,  but  not  so  directly  for  reasons  of  profit,  and  it  is  gradually 
transformed  into  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  widening  of  the 
sphere  of  operations. 

In  normal  times  the  central  banks  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  the  competition  of  other  banking  institutions.  The  policy  as  to 
the  rate  of  interest  of  the  clearing-house  centre  (Geldausgleichstell) 
necessitates,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  a  margin  so  narrow 
that  a  commercial  institution  would  consider  the  return  altogether 
too  small.  If  this  margin  is  still  further  contracted,  it  means  the 
loss  of  all  profit  to  the  individual  societies. 

2.  Conditions  on  which  the  Supply  of  Credit  is  Based. 

Agricultural  co-operative  societies,  as  has  already  been  said, 
cannot  give  extensive  bank  guarantees,  and  their  share  capital  does 
not  give  an  adequate  basis  for  credit.  Hence  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties need  their  own  banks  which  will  adapt  their  methods  to  suit 
these  circumstances. 

Raiff eisen  at  an  earlier  date  adapted  the  credit  given  by  the  bank 
bearing  his  name  to  these  special  circumstances.  The  basis  of  credit  is 
the  property  of  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  liability  in  the  soci- 
ety. This  form  of  credit  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  grad- 
ually adopted,  in  particular  by  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  is  known  as 
Haftsummenkredit,  guarantee  credit  (credit  consisting  of  the  s  ums  for 
which  the  members  can  make  themselves  effectively  liable).  A  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this  form  of  credit  would  be  out  of  place  here  (i) . 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  by  the  application  of  special  accounting 
methods,  the  central  banks  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  property 

(i)  See  HiLDEBRAND,  Finanzierung  eingetragener  Geiiossenschaften,  Vereinigung  wissen- 
schaftlicher  Verlager.  Berlin,  1921,  pp.  37-48,  and  on  the  same  question:  Hildebrand, 
Der  HaitsvLmmenktedit,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Handelswissenschafi  und  Handelspraxis,  1920,  Part  2. 
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of  the  members  of  a  society  is  liable  to  distress,  i.  c,  how  much  could 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  creditors  in  the  event 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  society.  The  figure  on  which  this  amount  is 
based  is  the  sum  paid  in  taxes  by  the  members  or  a  valuation  made  by 
the  managing  committee  of  the  society.  This  system  has  completel^^ 
justified  itself,  though  it  has  been  remarked  with  justice  that  it 
is  a  system  governed  by  a  certain  official  formalism.  The  com- 
mercial banks  for  reasons  that  can  be  readily  understood  do  not 
find  the  Haftsummenkredit  compatible  with  their  methods,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  the  accepted  system  in  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties. The  central  banks  make  use  of  it  in  their  dealings  with  the 
co-operative  societies,  and  the  Bank  of  Prussia  uses  it  in  credit 
transactions  with  the  central  banks,  which  is  more  significant. 
Hence  the  Bank  of  Prussia  has  become  the  clearing-house  centre  for 
the  central  banks,  which  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  as  to 
bank  guarantees  cannot  obtain  any  large  credit  on  the  money 
market,  and  are  therefore  obliged  themselves  to  make  use  of  Haft- 
summenkredit. 

The  declaration  of  exclusivity  in  respect  of  liabilities  is  essen- 
tial to  the  system  of  Haftsummenkredit.  This  declaration  makes 
it  compulsory  for  the  co-operative  societies  in  their  relations  with 
the  central  banks,  and  mutatis  mutandis  for  the  central  banks  in  their 
relations  with  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  not  to  accept  liabilities  (apart 
from  the  acceptance  of  savings  deposits  from  members,  and  deposits 
on  current  account),  except  towards  lenders  who  have  admitted 
the  principle  of  Haftsummenkredit,  such  as  the  central  banks  and  the 
Bank  of  Prussia.  This  declaration  of  exclusivity  is  indispensable 
to  the  proper  securing  of  the  guarantee  and  if  it  were  not  compulsor}^ 
there  would  always  be  a  risk  that  the  guarantee  might  be  under- 
mined. The  borrowers  might  accept  liabilities  towards  other  creditors 
on  giving  bank  guarantees  as  security  ;  in  that  case  only  the  pro- 
perty of  the  members  and  not  that  of  the  society  would  remain 
as  guarantee  for  the  lender  on  the  Haftsummenkredit  system,  and  the 
members'  property  cannot  be  touched  except  in  the  event  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  society. 

The  central  banks,  in  their  transactions  with  the  Bank  of  Prussia, 
may  also  give  a  declaration  of  exclusivity  in  respect  of  lending 
operations  and  the  like.  By  this  declaration  the  central  banks  are 
bound  to  deposit  solely  with  the  Bank  of  Prussia  all  money  which  is 
not  lent  to  their  members.     In   return  the  Bank  of  Prussia   grants 
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Special  rates  of  interest.  These  two  declarations  of  exclusivity 
serve  as  a  balance  for  adjusting  and  maintaining  the  working  of 
the  clearing  house  system  between  the  central  banks. 

From  this  results,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  fixing  of  credit, 
or  of  the  amount  of  credit,  according  to  the  declaration  of  income 
or  assessment  for  taxation,  and  the  liability  of  the  parties  concerned 
(Haftsummenkredit).  The  total  of  the  credit  amounts  at  most  to 
5  per  cent,  of  the  assets  of  the  members,  in  the  case  of  co-operative 
societies  with  limited  liability,  but  in  no  case  does  it  amount  to 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  liability  accepted  by  the  members. 
The  central  bank  cannot  however  grant  this  credit  to  its  constituent 
societies  without  further  question,  and  has  to  take  into  considera- 
tion its  own  engagements  and  the  credit  it  can  command  on  the 
money  market.  The  bank  includes  in  its  reckoning  the  capital 
invested  by  the  co-operative  societies,  as  well  as  the  sums  it  can 
raise  on  loan  in  time  of  emergency.  These  credits  depend  on  the 
owned  capital  of  the  central  bank  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  dealings 
with  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  they  depend  too  on  the  Haftsummenkredit 
of  that  bank  and  its  co-operative  societies.  Account  is  also  taken 
of  the  situation  as  regards  negotiable  bonds,  and  bills  in  hand,  and 
bills  discounted  or  rediscounted  by  the  Raiffeisen  Bank.  These 
facts  cannot  be  accurately  expressed  in  general  figures.  In  any 
case,  the  central  banks  which  have  at  their  command  a  fixed  sum 
in  deposits  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  co-operative  soci- 
eties have  placed  money  with  them,  are  in  a  position  to  grant 
loans  up  to  the  maximum  limit,  which  they  can  do  the  more  readil}' 
since  they  can,  if  necessary,  obtain  from  their  co-operative  societies 
a  large  total  of  bills  negotiable  with  the  Reichsbank.  The  Central 
Banks  of  Western,  Southern,  and  to  some  extent  also,  of  Central 
Germany,  are  in  this  advantageous  position,  and  also  the  Raiffeisen 
Bank,  as  a  result  of  its  wide  sphere  of  operations.  All  these  banks 
have  but  little  necessity  to  make  a  claim  on  the  Bank  of  Prussia  for 
this  guarantee  credit  (Haftsummenkredit)  whereas  the  greater  number 
of  the  central  banks  of  Eastern  Germany,  who  are  in  this  respect 
unfavourably  situated,  depend  more  largely  on  this  form  of  credit. 
The  Bank  of  Prussia  in  its  turn  extends  this  guarantee  credit  to 
central  banks.  It  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
followed  by  the  central  banks  in  their  dealings  with  the  individual 
co-operative  societies.  A  calculation  of  the  total  credit  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  is  first  made,  as  follows  :  the  guarantee  credit  [Haftsumtnen- 
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kredit)  of  the  constituent  co-operative  societies  is  added  together 
and  their  mutual  obligations  are  deducted  from  the  total.  B}^  the 
addition  of  all  the  credits  of  each  of  the  central  banks  a  correct 
statement  is  obtained,  shewing  the  highest  credit  which  the  Bank 
of  Prussia  can  be  called  upon  to  grant.  This  amount  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  Bank's  capacity  to  pay.  The  basis  of  this  capacity 
is  partly  its  owned  capital,  partly  such  credits  as  it  can  itself  de- 
mand, as  for  example  from  the  Reichsbank  against  bills  in  hand. 
The  largest  sum  representing  the  bank's  capacity  to  pay  after  de- 
duction of  some  part  for  the  reserve  fund,  is  then  divided  among 
the  central  banks  in  proportion  to  their  highest  respective  credits, 
and  thus  forms  the  highest  effective  total  of  the  Haftsummenkredit. 
Other  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  this  total  are 
the  guarantee  credits  of  the  central  banks,  among  which  are  their 
owned  capital,  and  also  in  late  years,  their  loan  and  other  operations. 
In  order  to  build  up  capital  for  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  and  incidentally 
their  own  capital,  the  borrowing  co-operative  societies  are  obliged 
to  accept  bills  for  sums  of  approximately  equal  value  to  their  debt 
to  the  central  banks,  bills  which  the  central  banks  have  drawn  on 
them,  and  which  are  lodged  with  the  Bank  of  Prussia. 

The  backbone  of  the  credit  system  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia  is 
thus  these  guarantee  credits  (Haftsummenkrediten),  which  if  need 
be  are  based  on  bills  the  acceptance  of  which  is  obligatory.  In 
addition,  the  Bank  of  Prussia  grants  special  loans  against  bank 
securities,  such  as  bills,  bonds  and  goods  that  may  be  deposited  in 
pledge.  Further  in  exceptional  cases  dismortgaging  credits  may 
be  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Prussia  through  the  medium  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  to  co-operative  credit  societies  which  have  made  a  long 
term  loan  to  agriculturists,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  mortage 
by  paying  the  sum  still  outstanding. 

3.  Questions  of  Administration. 

The  central  banks  are  not  commercial  institutions  and  their 
object  is  to  be  of  service  and  not  to  make  profits.  At  the  same 
time  the  question  of  returns  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  supply 
of  capital  must  be  maintained,  as  loss  of  capital  would  affect  the 
constituent  societies,  and  expenses  must  be  met,  reserves  built  up 
and  a  dividend  found  for  the  societies  that  are  shareholders.  This 
dividend  on  capital  is  generally  limited  from  to  4  to  5  per  cent. 
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SO  that  the  central  banks  are  in  a  position  to  give  their  members 
not  less  favourable  terms  than  the  credit  banks  that  carry  on  busi- 
ness on  commercial  lines.  The  risk  is  also  usually  less,  when  there 
is  less  expectation  of  profit.  The  apparent  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  isolated  co-operative  societies  and  the  central  banks 
with  respect  to  the  formulation  of  reserve  funds  has  already  been 
discussed.  The  profits  are  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  pursuing 
a  policy  of  interest  charges  suitable  to"  the  circumstances,  the 
difficulties  of  which  have  also  already  been  mentioned. 

The  problem  of  area  which  the  central  banks  are  endeavouring 
to  solve  has  been  stated  above  ;  they  have  also  to  face  in  connection 
with  the  clearing-house  system,  problems  of  quantity  and  of  time, 
both  of  which  have  a  far-reaching  significance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration.  The  problem  of  quantity  niay  be  stated 
as  the  fact  that  surplus  and  shortage  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
co-operative  societies  never  balance  each  other  at  any  given  time 
and  outgoings  will  constantly  exceed  receipts,  or  vice  versa.  These 
differences  one  way  or  the  other  are  called  "  culminating  points  ", 
and  it  is  a  question  of  balancing  these  points  by  appeals  for  or 
withdrawals  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  in- 
vestment of  capital  funds.  The  investment  of  surplus  capital  or 
the  appeals  for  or  withdraw^als  of  capital  are  the  most  important 
duties  which  the  development  of  the  central  banks  entails.  The 
central  banks  which  operate  over  a  wide  area  and  include  districts 
varying  greatly  as  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants  and  in 
economic  and  climatic  conditions  are  generally  able  to  achieve  such 
a  balance,  so  that  the  sums  that  remain  over  as  differences  are  not 
as  high  as  is  the  case  with  central  banks  with  smaller  areas  of  oper- 
ation and  economic  conditions  of  a  more  uniform  type.  It  might 
naturally  be  thought  that  this  balancing  might  be  effected  between 
the  different  central  banks.  The  National  Co-operative  Bank  (Reichs- 
genossenschaftshank)  and  the  Bank  of  Prussia  would  have  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  scheme  if  it  is  to  be  realised.  The  Bank  of 
Prussia  has  actually  rendered  this  service  and  continues  so  to  do 
to-day.  The  Reichsgenossenschaftsbank  could  not  with  equal  readi- 
ness subscribe  to  the  scheme  as  for  the  most  part  its  business 
was  only  with  the  central  banks  of  South  Germany  which  possessed 
a  surplus.  The  greater  number  of  the  central  banks  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Germany  worked  with  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  and  since 
Western  Germany  generally  had  a  surplus  and  Eastern  Germany 
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a  deficiency  of  money,  the  balancing  of  the  difference  or  culminat- 
ing points  was  achieved  between  them. 

Critics  outside  the  co-operative  organizations,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  nature  of  co-operative  business,  are  inclined 
to  attach  too  little  significance  to  this  problem  of  amount.  They 
imagine  that  the  balancing  of  the  differences  should  be  effected  by 
ordinary  banking  methods  on  the  money  market.  They  however 
fail  to  note  the  real  significance  of  the  word  "  banking  ".  In  the 
event  of  a  deficiency  of  money,  the  central  banks  had  and  still 
have,  as  has  been  already  said,  too  little  owned  capital  to  be  able 
to  procure  sums  of  any  importance  through  the  medium  of  banking 
credit,  while  the  capital  that  the  co-operative  societies  can  place  at 
their  disposal  in  the  form  of  bills  can  only  in  exceptional  cases 
claim  to  be  bank  credit.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
a  crop  to  mature,  the  average  farmer  has  very  httle  use  for  a  bill 
at  three  months.  In  addition,  the  charges  for  bank  credit  are  very 
high.  Where  there  are  surplus  funds,  the  Banks  are  quite  ready 
to  take  charge  of  them,  but  only  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  as  the 
deposit  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Bank  credit  and  bank 
deposits,  if  the  sums  involved  are  relatively  large,  swallow  up  the 
profit  of  the  central  bank,  which  is  at  no  time  considerable.  On 
the  whole  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  surplus  funds  which  at  the 
same  time  preserves  them  as  liquid  assets  than  to  procure  resources 
from  outside  when  there   arises  a  surplus  demand  for  money. 

In  fact,  all  central  banks  that  are  under  a  regular  obligation  to 
invest  their  surplus  funds,  have  learnt  this  to  their  cost.  The  pheno- 
menon was  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  direct- 
ors of  the  central  banks  were  not  specialists  in  banking  matters,  and 
they  wanted  to  combine,  or  thought  they  could  combine,  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit  with  the  highest  standard  of  security  and  liquid- 
ity. Disappointment  was  inevitable,  since  the  maximum  security  is 
never  to  be  found  coincident  with  high  profits  and  liquidity. 

The  problem  of  time  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  repayment 
of  money  by  the  central  banks  cannot  be  timed  so  as  to  coincide 
with  calls  for  repayment  of  money  lent  to  them.  The  dates  at 
which  the  loans  expire  and  payment  falls  due  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonize  either  in  ^heory  or  practice.  The  time  problem  is  thus  one 
of  liquid  assets  (a  question  of  the  availability  of  money  for  making 
loans),   whereas  the  problem  of  amount  only   assumes  that  aspect 
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in  practice,  if  funds  have  to  be  found  for  balancing  differences,  that 
is  diiferences  arising  from  repayment,  and  not  from  applications 
for  loans.  A  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  liquid  assets  as 
affecting  the  central  banks  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  seeing 
that  the  isolated  co-operative  societies  have  reached  the  stage  of 
investing  their  surplus  funds  with  the  central  banks,  and  are  more- 
over in  virtue  of  their  declaration  of  exclusivity  under  an  agree- 
ment so  to  do,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  banks  not  only  to  preserve 
the  liquid  character  of  their  own  capital,  but  to  safeguard  that 
character  in  respect  to  the  assets  as  a  whole.  Till  lately  this  was 
not  a  task  entailing  much  difficulty  for  the  following  reason  :  the 
total  amount  of  the  savings  deposits  in  the  co-operative  credit 
societies  showed  an  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  were  undoubt- 
edly higher  than  the  total  of  loans  made.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
periods  of  temporary  embarrassment,  as  in  times  of  crisis,  the  quest- 
ion of  the  supply  of  liquid  assets  was  at  no  time  seriously  felt. 
But  of  late  a  critical  stage  seems  to  have  been  reached.  The  grow- 
ing depreciation  of  the  currency  brings  about  a  demand  for  credit 
which  tends  to  increase  and  on  the  other  hand  makes  savings 
impossible  for  a  large  section  of  the  population.  The  problem  of 
amount  and  the  problem  of  time  become  merged  in  a  single  problem, 
one  of  great  importance  in  its  practical  bearing,  viz,  that  of  the 
necessity  of  having  liquid  assets.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  arrive 
at  a  sure  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  cost  of  administration. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  develop  the  business  of  a  central  bank 
especially  when  it  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Bank  of  Prussia 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  exclusivity  as  regards  both 
assets  and  liabilities  (lending  operations,  acceptance  of  loans,  etc.) 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  this  case  to  have  a  staff  possessing 
high  technical  banking  qualifications,  and  commanding  high  sal- 
aries. Hence  expenses  are  low,  precisely  because  there  is  no  need  for 
expenditure  on  display,  whether  in  staff,  buildings  or  fittings.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  work  required  for  securing  banking  business. 
The  central  banks  are  under  an  obligation  to  assist  the  unions  in 
carrying  out  this  work  with  tfie  co-operative  societies.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  working  expenses  of  the  central  banks  were  not 
very  high.  A  change  has  come  about  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
staff  are  paid  on  the  usual  bank  scale,  but  the  more  highly  qualified 
members   must  be   paid  on   a  higher   scale.     The   expenditure   has 
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thus  greatly  increased  in  actual  amount,  and  also  relatively  to  the 
increase  in  the  business  intended  to  meet  this  charge,  and  especially 
as  the  central  banks  have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  means  of 
carrying  on  business  for  profit  as  to  do  the  commercial  banks. 

As  regards  the  technique  of  the  working  of  the  central  banks  it 
can  only  be  said  that  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  technique 
of  the  working  of  the  commercial  credit  banks.  In  their  relations 
with  the  public  the  central  banks  must  have  more  patience  not  to 
say  more  educational  competence  than  the  commercial  banks,  whose 
public,  blind  as  it  often  is  in  its  business  relations,  is  at  least  more 
accustomed  to  them,  and  finds  less  difiiculty  in  mental  exertion 
than  the  majority  of  country  people.  It  may  be  maintained  that 
the  central  banks  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  educational 
role,  and  the  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  success  of  each 
bank  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  isolated  co-operative  societies, 
their  officers  and  their  members.  It  may  further  be  stated  that 
those  banks  only  have  been  thus  successful  which  have  for  some 
decades  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  co-operative  and  central 
bank  movement.  As  a  result  of  their  relations  with  the  central 
banks,  the  rural  population  has  become  familiarized  with  business. 
The  records  are  a  proof  of  this  in  making  it  possible  to  compare  the 
business  correspondence  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  that  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  fact  is  also  obvious  when  a  mental  comparison 
is  made  between  conversation  on  business  matters  to-day  and  sim- 
ilar discussions  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  central  banks  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  raising  of  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  rural  population. 

Still  greater  has  been  their  achievement  as  shown  in  the  pro- 
gress they  have  indirectly  brought  about  in  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country  people,  and  the  contribution  they  have  made  to 
their  moral  elevation.  It  is  indeed  to  these  banks  that  the  success 
of  agricultural  co-operation  is  due,  for  in  them  co-operation  found 
not  onl\  bankers  and  financiers,  but  friends,  counsellors  and  helpers 
who  were  all  disinterested  and  it  was  thus  itself  enabled  to  bring 
to  the  rural  population  support,  guidance  and  enlightenment. 

Kari.  H11.DEBRAND 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Central  Agricultural 
Loan  Bank  of  Germany  and  Lecturer 
at  the  Berlin  Commercial  High  School. 
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THE  various  forms  of  mutuality  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discussed  in  this  Review.  Mutuality  may  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cial and  highly  developed  form  of  association  based  on  the  exchange 
of  services  in  defined  circumstances,  whereby  risks  are  shared  among 
the  largest  possible  number  of  members,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able in  their  effect.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  form  of  insurance,  a 
form  applicable  to  very  varied  risks  and  contingencies,  such  as  dis- 
ablement, sickness,  old  age,  etc.,  and  constantly  being  applied  in 
new  directions.  Chief  amongst  these  forms  of  mutuality  are  mutual 
insurance  societies,  mutual  aid  societies  and  children's  friendly 
societies. 

The  Mutuelles- Lab  ours  (ploughing  clubs  for  mutual  insurance) 
and  the  Cotos  Sociales  de  Prevision  (provident  land  clubs)  may  also 
be  considered  as  applications  of  the  principle  of  mutuality. 

In  an  article  on  agricultural  mutual  insurance  in  Algeria  (2)  an 
account  was  given  of  the  way  in  which  certain  French  colonists  of 
Algeria,  on  the  initiative  of  M.  Vallet  of  Fedj-M'zala,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  three  natives,  founded  societies  of  which  the  members, 
by  performing  work  of  specified  kinds,  found  the  means  for  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  damage  to  crops  from  hail  or  from 
any  other  disasters  to  which  agriculture  is  liable,  and  also  against 
losses  among  live  stock.  In  this  article  an  account  will  be  given 
of  the  Cotos  Sociales  de  Prevision  in  Spain,  which  are  societies  the 
members  of  which  are  enabled  to  protect  themselves,  also  by  the 
performance  of  work,  against  risks  affecting  not  only  their  crops  and 
their  live-stock  but  also  their  own   labour. 


(i)  Based  on  information  supplied  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  by  the 
National  Thrift  Institute  {Instituto  Nacional  de  Prevision)  and  by  Sr.  Angel  Ossorio  y 
Gallardo,  President  of  the  Junta  Nacional  de  Cotos,  from  whose  memorandum  large  parts 
of  the  article  are  textually  reproduced. 

(2)  See  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  May  1913,  p.   43- 

6  —  Ec.  ing. 
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§  T.  Historical  origin. 

In  mediaeval  times  many  confraternities  and  brotherhoods 
of  workers  in  Aragon,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Huesca,  in 
Catalonia  and  in  other  districts  of  Spain,  used  to  devote  the  joint 
labour  of  their  members  to  measures  of  mutual  support  and  help, 
among  other  praiseworthy  objects. 

Such  was  also  the  case  with  confraternities  of  fishermen.  For 
example  in  Cadaques  (Gerona)  certain  nights  were  reserved  on  which 
fishing  was  only  done  by  slaves,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  building 
of  a  church  or  the  performance  of  certain  municipal  duties.  In  the 
same  way  the  Lastres  Guild  of  Mariners  gave  a  part  of  their  takings 
in  kind  to  the  aged,  to  those  incapable  of  work  and  to  the  widows 
of  sailors  ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  such  was  the  established  custom 
along  the  whole  littoral  of  the  Peninsula,  both  for  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  celebrated  Spanish  author,  Don  Joaquin  Costa,  in  his  book 
"  El  Colectivismo  Agrario  "  made  a  careful  study  of  the  rich  variety 
of  these  organizations,  the  result  of  a  strong  sense  of  fraternity 
amongst  the  members  of  the  guilds,  and  suggested  the  possibility 
of  adapting  these  rudimentary  thrift  organizations  to  present  day 
conditions,  by  bringing  them  into  line  with  the  principles  of  mod- 
ern actuarial  science. 

Don  Jose  Maluquer  y  Salvador  took  up  the  idea,  and  gave 
practical  shape  by  drafting  the  law  constituting  the  National  Thrift 
Institute  {Instituto  Nacional  de  Prevision)  dated  27  February  1908^ 
and  more  recently  the  Order  of  21  January  1921  for  the  Compul- 
sory Superannuation  of  Workmen. 

With  the  object  of  establishing  rules  for  the  working  of  this 
institution  and  of  creating  in  Spain  a  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  idea,  a  National  Assembly  of  the  Provident  Land  Clubs,  met 
at  Graus  in  the  province  of  Huesca,  in  October  1920  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Thrift  Institute,  with  the  cordial  support  of 
the  public  authorities  and  the  agricultural  syndicates. 

In  this  Assembly,  the  principle  was  established  that  steps  must 
be  taken  towards  a  new  organization  of  rural  property,  and  that 
the  beginning  of  the  new  system  must  be  the  compulsory  forma- 
tion of  provident  land  clubs  (i). 

(1)  For  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  Assembly  see  the  International  Remew  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  March  1921,  p.   119. 
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§  2.  Character,  types  and  beneficiaries. 

The  provident  land  clubs  are  essentially  mutual  insurance 
societies,  the  premiums  being  paid  in  the  form  of  actual  work  done, 
and  may  be  defined  as  '*  an  economic  undertaking  carried  out  by 
an  association  with  the  object  of  securing  resources  in  common  for 
the  protection  of  the  members  of  the  association  against  the  risks 
by  which  they  are  affected  in  their  work  ",  that  is  to  say  b}?-  pro- 
viding annuities  or  lump  payments  for  old  age,  disablement,  sick- 
ness, compulsory  unemployment,  etc.  The  "  undertaking  "  con- 
sists in  a  certain  area  of  land  which  may  be  cultivated  by  the  mem- 
bers in  common,  or  divided  into  parcels,  or  rented,  or  farmed  by  a 
manager  or  by  any  other  practical  and  convenient  method.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  scheme  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
produce,  instead  of  being  divided  among  the  members  for  immediate 
requirements,  is  reserved  to  meet  future  needs  and  various  purposes 
of  social  thrift ;  briefly  it  is  a  co-operative  society  serving  also  as  an 
insurance  society. 

The  provident  land  club  is  an  economic  and  social  institution, 
completely  fulfilling  the  definition  of  co-operation,  since  in  these 
associations  the  members  are  united  in  three  ways,  providing  in 
common  the  raw  material  and  implements  of  production,  offering 
their  collective  work,  and  finally  setting  aside  the  proceeds  of  their 
labour  to  one  and  the  same  objective  of  mutual  aid  and  thrift. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  club  may  be  derived  from  public 
property,  from  gifts,  from  purchases  (if  the  club  has  means  at  its 
disposal),  from  a  direct  levy  on  property,  etc. 

IJke  every  idea  which  is  quite  simple  in  conception,  it  is  cap- 
able of  great  elasticity  in  practical  application,  and  can  be  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  It  has  already  taken  a  variety  of  forms  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Spain,  some  as  the  result  of  the  warmly  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people,  others  due  to  philanthropic  action  on  the  part 
of  landowners. 

Thus,  although  the  coto  social  de  prevision  is  at  present  usually 
r^arded  a  society  the  activity  of  which  is  limited  to  the  cultivation 
of  land,  actual  practice  has  shown  and  suggested  many  fruitful  ap- 
plications of  the  idea,  such  as  reafforestation  schemes,  reclamation 
of  mountain  lands,  fishing  guilds,  co-operative  stockbreeding  or 
co-operative  societies  for  manufacturing,   mining  and  trade. 
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Further  the  cotos  become  an  instrument  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable  and  educative  when  they  serve  the  purposes  of  a  school- 
children's  friendly  society,  for  example  by  undertaking  beekeeping 
or  pigeon-breeding.  In  this  case  the  institution  is  utilized  for  educa- 
tional ends,  since  it  furnishes  object  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  possible  by  giving  permanency  to  efforts  however  weak 
to  derive  the  fullest  advantage  from  the  results  of  thrift. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  various  spheres  of  activity,  the  aim  of 
the  cotos  is  to  protect  persons  "  economically  weak  ",  by  making 
credit  available  for  them  and  by  placing  at  their  disposal  the  raw 
materials  of  production,  safeguarding  them  thereby  against  the 
turns  of  unkind  fortune,  and  enabling  them  to  contemplate  without 
dismay  the  decline  of  their  productive  capacity,  which  becomes 
inevitably  impaired  by  the  passage  of  time.  In  this  w^ay  the  clubs 
become  a  highly  advantageous  element  in  the  national  economy. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  establishment  of  these  societies  the 
life  of  the  worker  will  be  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  kindliness 
and  social  justice ,  from  w^hich  he  may  derive  an  inner  satisfaction 
that  makes  his  work  all  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  provident  land  club  undoubtedly  meets  an  important  so- 
cial need,  for  if  it  is  clear  that  man  in  face  of  present  needs  reacts 
and  seeks  to  find  a  solution,  it  is  certain  also  that  he  remains  inert 
in  regard  to  future  emergencies,  w^hich  w^hen  they  come  to  pass 
find  him  unprepared  and  overwhelmed. 

Hence  every  national  policy  of  thrift  must  always  find  the 
remedy  by  making  action  directed  to  such  ends  compulsory, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  has  to  begin  by  supplying  the  means  and 
raw  materials  of  production  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  institution 
so  that  the  result  of  the  effort  expected  of  them  may  not  suffer  di- 
minution. 

The  beneficiaries  under  the  scheme  should  thus  be  labourers, 
the  lower  grades  of  employees  and  artisans,  small  metayers  and  ten- 
ant farmers,  and  small  occupying  owners. 

§  3.  Special  characteristics  of  the  provident 

LAND   CLUBS    in  SpAIN. 

In  an  account  of  the  principal  provident  land  clubs  of  Spain, 
the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  earliest,  namely,  the  Goto  agricola 
de   Graus.     This  was  organized   by  the   Agricultural   Syndicate   of 
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Ribagoras,  on  land  granted  for  cultivation  by  the  members  of  the 
vSyndicate  who  desired  to  take  part  in  the  Coto. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  the  insurance  of  its  members 
against  old  age. 

The  age  limit  for  membership  is  45  for  all  future  members. 

The  Coto  agricola  de  Pedrola  was  formed  by  the  Agricultural 
Syndicate   of   San   Roque,    of  the   town   mentioned. 

The  Duke  of  I^una  granted  to  the  club  the  usufruct  of  3.643 
hectares. 

There  are  112  members  on  the  books  and  the  object  of  the  club 
is  to  procure  by  means  of  agricultural  work  funds  for  obtaining 
through  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Prevision,  old  age  and  invalidity 
pensions,  subsidies  which  may  be  used  to  provide  immediate  pensions 
in  favour  of  the  older  members  nominated  by  the  Directorate, 
and  all  such  legal  benefits  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  Instituto 
Nacional  de  Prevision. 

A  return  of  4,000  pesetas  was  realized  in  the  first  year  of  working, 
as  the  result  of  a  single  day's  work  only  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
112    members    belonging   to   the    society. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  this  year  the  lands  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Luna  were  not  cultivated,  but  others  of  inferior  quality, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  agreement 
of  the  tenants  already  in  possession.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Club 
should  secure  a  profit  of  8,000  pesetas  yearly  for  the  thrift  purposes 
referred  to  above. 

The  Coto  de  la  Vallesa  de  Mandor  while  of  the  agricultural 
type  is  somewhat  different  from  those  already  described,  since  it 
works  as  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural  colony  established  in 
Vallesa  de  Mandor   (Valencia)   by  the   Count  of  Montornes. 

On  this  estate,  which  is  a  real  model  of  farming,  the  Count  of 
Montornes  has  with  charecteristic  breadth  of  view  and  generosity 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  foundation  of  an  institution  intended 
to  promote  the   welfare   of  the  working   class. 

There  are  thirty  associate  members  to  whom  the  Count  has 
assigned  the  whole  of  the  returns  from  four  hectares  of  land,  includ- 
ing each  of  the  separate  forms  of  cultivation  practiced  in  the  col- 
ony (market-gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  vines,  of  olives,  and 
of  carobs  and  cereals). 

In  this  Club  an  attempt  is  made  not  only  to  have  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workers,  but  '*  to  establish  a  relation  of  intimac^^ 
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and  what  may  be  called  solidarity  with  the  owner  of  the  land  thus 
establishing  a  standard  of  intelligent  and  harmonious  co-operation 
in  all  parts  of  the  work  of  the  same  estate  while  the  managing  body 
of  the  Club  retains  the  natural  independence  which  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  collective  enterprize  ". 

Its  primary  aim  is  to  assist  its  members  at  those  periods  when 
their  capacit^^  for  work  is  impaired  in  any  way,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  meet  their  most  urgent  requirements  and  those  of  their 
families  and  provide  for  the  establishment  of  pensions  for  widows 
and  orphans. 

A  Mutual  Aid  Society  already  exists  in  the  colony,  for  which 
is  set  aside  30  per  cent,  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  Club  and 
the  remaining  70  per  cent,  is  divided  as  follows  : 

60  per  cent,  for  the  establishment  of  old  age  and  inval- 
idity pensions. 

10  per  cent,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  old  age. 

The  division  of  the  collective  funds  is  not  by  equal  parts,  but 
rather  in  proportion  to  the  respective  ages  of  each  individual  bene- 
ficiary, with  the  idea  that  all  should  obtain  approximately  the  same 
pension. 

The  cultivation  is  carried  out  by  joint  labour  under  the  direc- 
tion and  inspection  of  a  manager  appointed  annually  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management. 

The  profits  which  have  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  insurance 
on  behalf  of  the  members  amounted  to  1,136.65  pesetas  in  1921 
and  to  1,666.65  pesetas  in  1922. 

Finally,  among  the  provident  land  clubs,  the  Coto  social  de 
Lanaja  should  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  The 
club  cultivates  plots  of  land  belonging  to  the  commune  and  is  a 
co-operative  institution,  regarded  as  a  section  of  the  Lanaja  Agricul- 
tural Syndicate. 

The  aims  of  the  club  are  as  follows  : 

{a)  to  establish  sickness  benefits,  old  age  and  invalidity' 
pensions  for  its  members  ; 

{h)  to  establish  pensions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
members  ; 

(c)  to  establish,  on  a  temporar^^  basis,  a  fund  for  the  pro- 
tection of  old  age,  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  persons  who  are  not 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  society  ; 

[d)  to  establish  bursaries  intended  to  maintain  during  their 
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studies  the  sons  of  workmen,  agricultural  labourers  and  small  hold- 
ers, who  may  show  special  aptitude,  thus  making  possible  for 
them  careers  as  skilled  agriculturists,  managers,  or  any  other  careers 
for   which  they   may   be   specially   qualified ; 

{e)  to  contribute  by  means  of  subsidies  and  by  a  provident 
scheme  to  obviate  or  reduce  compulsory  unemployment  or  its 
economic  consequences ; 

(/)  to  secure  within  the  limits  of  its  powers  the  application 
to  field  labourers  of  the  laws  on  social  insurance  ; 

(g)  to  engage  in  any  other  provident  scheme  safeguarding 
the  risks  that  threaten  the  lives  and  the  homes  of  the  members. 
Membership  of  the  Club  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Syndicate  of  lyanaja  w^ho  are  less  than  50  years  of  age  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  L/anaja  of  either  sex,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45,  who  belong  to  a  family  which  does  not  pay  taxes  or  pays 
less  than  a  certain  sum. 

Lands  can  be  acquired  by  this  club  by  purchase,  free  grant, 
emph3rteusis,  collective  lease,  and  may  be  cultivated  co-operatively, 
by  direct  management,  on  a  produce-sharing  basis,  etc.,  with  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  contribute  by  their  per- 
sonal work,  or  by  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  wages  payable  for  a  cor- 
responding member  of  days'  work.  After  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion are  paid,  the  annual  net  proceeds  will  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

for  sickness  benefit. 

))  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions. 

))  widows'  and  orphans'  pensions. 

))  unemployment  benefits. 

))  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  old  age. 

))  a  scholarship  fund. 

»  management  expenses. 

Sick  benefits  may  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  daily  wage 
current  in  the  locality,  and  are  given  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  months  in  any  one  year.  Only  those  members  have  a  claim 
to  sick  pay  who  by  their  labour  habitually  maintain  or  help  to  main- 
tain a  family. 

Old  age  and  invalidity  pensions  are  given  in  accordance  with 
the  legal  systems  of  workers'  pensions,  and  are  administered  by 
the  National  Thrift  Institute. 
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The  pension  assured  to  a  member  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Club 
cannot  exceed  i  ^  pesetas  per  day  ;  the  members  may  however 
increase   the   amount   by   voluntary   personal   contributions. 

Pensions  will  begin  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Members  who 
have  parents  living  or  who  have  children  will  be  required  to  take 
out  in  addition  to  their  own  old  age  pension  insurance  a  life  policy 
on  behalf  of  the  legal  heirs.  Those  who  have  neither  class  of  de- 
pendants may  utilize  the  corresponding  part  of  their  contributions 
to  increase  their  old  age  and  invalidity  pension  insurance,  i.  e., 
the  share  of  the  net  profits  which  the  club  assigns  to  each  member 
for  entry  in  his  pension  pass-book  may  be  treated  as  a  premium 
in  respect  of  a  simple  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  policy  if 
the  member  has  no  heirs.  But  in  the  other  case  it  will  be  treated 
as  a  premium  in  respect  of  a  mixed  policy  of  old  age,  invalidity  and 
life  insurance,  but  the  life  insurance  will  not  be  paid  if  the  person 
concerned   dies   before   reaching  the   pensionable   age. 

The  45  per  cent,  which  is  set  aside  for  old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance  will  be  so  distributed  among  the  members  that  each  year 
such  an  amount  will  be  entered  in  the  pass-book  of  each  member 
as  will  produce  approximately  the  same  amount  of  pension  ;  the 
division  accordingly  will  not  be  into  equal  parts,  but  will  vary  with 
the  age  of  the  member. 

The  provisions  of  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  will  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  National  Thrift  Institute  has  organized 
this  form  of  insurance  and  is  ready  to  undertake  it.  Meanwhile 
the  part  of  the  profits  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  branch  will  be 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  old    age  and    invalidity    pensions. 

While  the  Club  will  not  be  able  to  admit  to  membership  per- 
sons over  50  years  of  age  it  does  not  contemplate  leaving  them  al- 
together out  of  the  scheme  and  when  it  has  collected  sufficient  funds 
it  will  provide  immediate  life  annuities  for  persons  who  are  natives 
of  Lanaja,  have  reached  the  age  of  75  years  and  do  not  draw  any 
other  pension.  P^or  this  purpose  it  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sidy or  a  share  in  the  special  Old  Age  Protection  Fund  from  the 
National  Thrift  Institute. 

This  old  age  protection  benefit  cannot  be  less  than  one,  nor 
more  than  two  pesetas  per  day. 

The  Scholarship  Fund  will  be  devoted  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  sons  of  members  who  shew  special  aptitudes  and  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  student   makes   suitable  progress  in  his  course 
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of  study  and  that  his  conduct  is  irreproachable.  Only  the  sons  of 
members  who  are  workmen,  small  tenants  or  occupying  owners  are 
eligible  for  these  scholarships. 

One  object  of  this  Club  is  to  protect  all  the  labourers  of  Lanaj a 
against  unemployment,  and  hence  the  lo  per  cent,  which  is  set 
aside  for  subsidies  to  lessen  the  losses  arising  from  this  risk  will 
be  divided  each  year  equally  among  the  members  of  the  Club  who 
are  labourers,  and  each  part  will  be  considered  as  an  annual  premium 
paid  by  each  of  such  members.  The  Club  will  receive  from  the 
State  a  subvention  equal  to  the  total  of  these  shares  and  in  this 
way  the  Club  will  build  vip  an  insurance  fund  against  unemployment 
in  accordance  with  the  Royal  Decree  of  the  Ministerio  de  Fomento 
dated  i8  March  191 9  and  with  the  regulations  relating  to  it  pub- 
lished  on  the   thirty-first   of  the   same   month. 

The  Club  will  also  apply  for  subsides  from  the  communal  and 
district  councils  and  it  will  arrange  that  the  work  on  the  land 
shall  be  done  during  periods  of  unemployment  so  far  as  this  does 
not  adversely  affect  production. 

As  will  be  seen  the  scheme  of  this  club  is  most  complete,  cover- 
ing as  it  does  losses  due  to  sickness,  old  age,  invalidity  and  death,  and 
providing  insurance  against  unemployment  on  generous  terms. 
Its  foresight  is  perhaps  most  clearly  shown  in  its  provision  of  schol- 
arships, so  that  the  society  may  not  lose  the  wealth  represented 
by  the  brains  of  the  young  people  of  the  community,  a  source  of 
wealth  which  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  financial  assistance 
would  remain  unproductive. 

§  4.  Provident  forestry  clubs. 

One  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  Cotos 
Sociales  de  Prevision  consists  as  already  stated  in  utilizing  the 
labour    of   the    members   for    forestry    work. 

The  Cotos  For  estates  de  Prevision  may  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view,  according  as  the  members  devote  their  work  to  tree- 
less lands  and  propose  therefore  to  create  a  new  source  of  wealth, 
or  occupy  land  which  is  already  wooded,  in  which  case  their  aim 
will  be  to  secure  the  preservation  of  an  already  existing  source  of 
wealth. 

The  former  case  will  be  the  chief  subject  discussed  here,  as  it 
is  the  more  general  and  more  interesting. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  reafforestation  these  forestry 
clubs  deserve  the  highest  consideration,  protection  and  assistance. 

The  principle  on  which  the  institution  of  the  provident  land 
dubs  is  based  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  forestry  clubs,  viz.,  that 
the  members  exert  themselves  to  create  a  source  of  wealth  of  which 
the  present  fruits  will  be  devoted  w^hoUy  or  partially  at  a  later 
period  of  life  to  their  protection  against  certain  risks. 

In  these  clubs  three  factors  have  to  be  considered  :  the  initial 
cost  of  the  saplings,  the  land  and  the  labour. 

Of  these  the  first  may  be  disregarded,  as  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  State  by  way  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  these  soci- 
eties will  supply  them  with  young  plants  and  seeds  free,  so  that 
the  profits  must  be  divided  only  between  the  land  and  the 
labour. 

In  the  definition  already  given  of  the  provident  land  clubs, 
it  has  been  seen  that  they  are  undertakings  consisting  of  individuals 
who  are  economically  weak,  without  capital  other  than  their  own 
labour.  As  such  therefore  they  are  not  only  unable  to  buy  land 
but  do  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  pay  rent  for  it  immed- 
iately, but  are  only  able  to  do  so  after  a  number  of  years,  i.  c, 
when  they  begin  to  amass  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

Without  the  facilities  that  have  been  mentioned,  then,  these 
clubs  would  encounter  very  serious  difficulties,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  essential  that  the  land  be  granted  to  them,  when  it  is  com- 
munal land  that  they  are  working. 

In  the  division  of  the  profits  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  de- 
duction from  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  planting  and  there 
must  be  assigned  to  it  as  return  an  interest  that  should  not  exceed 
four  per  cent.  The  part  that  corresponds  to  the  land  will  thus  be 
made  up  of  all  these  returns,  capitalized  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest from  the  beginning  of  the  reafforestation  up  to  the  time  of 
the  felling  and  this  total  must  be  deducted  from  the  final  proceeds. 
The  remainder  must  be  devoted  entirely  to  insurance.  However, 
as  the  attention  of  the  workers  is  always  more  concentrated  on  pre- 
sent needs  than  on  those  of  the  future  and  also  in  these  clubs  the 
benefits  are  only  obtainable  after  several  years,  it  is  necessary,  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  them  in  their  work  to  distribute  a  part  of 
the  profits  to  them  in  cash. 

As  these  clubs  are  collective  undertakings  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  members  to  a  wholesome  rivalry  in  achiev- 
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ing  the  end  in  view,  the  share  distributed  in  cash  ought  to  amount 
to  more  than  half  the  profit. 

The  share  set  aside  for  insurance  purposes  must  first  and  fore- 
most cover  the  risks  of  sickness,  invalidit}^  and  death,  and  next 
those  of  old  age  and  unemployment. 

All  these  reduce  themselves  to  a  single  form  of  advance  pay- 
ment. 

The  old  age  insurance  in  these  clubs  is  much  simpler,  especi- 
ally when  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  school-children's  or  juvenile 
friendly  society  since  in  this  case  the  slender  resources  of  the  member 
provide  with  the  minimum  effort  against  the  risk  of  old  age.  To 
make  this  clearer  a  practical  example  will  be  given. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  club  has  a  hectare  of  land  at  its  disposal 
and  that  the  members  wish  to  plant  the  land  with  Canadian  poplar, 
for  felling  in  fifteen  3^ears'  time.  On  this  hectare  660  saplings  can  be 
planted,  each  of  which,  it  may  be  confidently  expected,  will  yield 
a  profit  of  11.25  pesetas  at  the  time  of  felling,  or  a  total  of  7,425 
pesetas   for   the   whole   660   trees. 

The  members  of  a  juvenile  friendly  society,  either  alone  or 
with  the  help  of  their  fathers  or  brothers,  work  from  the  age  of 
13  to  that  of  18  and  reafforest,  in  each  one  of  those  four  years,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  hectare.  At  the  end  of  15  years,  that  is  at  29  years 
of  age,  each  member  will  be  able  to  deposit  in  his  old  age  insurance 
pass-book  the  tenth  part  of  the  total,  namely  742.50  pesetas,  which 
is  the  part  which  is  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  work  done.  In 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  he  will  be  able  to  deposit  a  further  742.50 
pesetas  of  account  of  the  second,  and  an  equal  sum,  when  he  com- 
pletes his  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  3^ears  for  the  third  and 
fourth  planting,   as  follows  : 


Age 


Sum  deposited 


Annuity  at  65  Annuity  at  65 

without  with  capital  resented 

death  benefit        I    for  death  benefit 


1             pesetas 

! 

29 1       742.50 

30 .      742.50 

QT          .                   .                    I                     7/12  'iO 

pesetas 

455.00 

436.73 
429.21 
402.31 

pesetas 

309.54 
294.25 
279.62 
265.59 

Total  •    •                  2,970.00 

1,713.30 

1,149.00 
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By  planting,  as  has  been  said,  the  tenth  part  of  a  hectare  each 
year,  for  which  66  saplings  are  required,  each  member  would  have 
planted  in  four  years  264  trees,  and  this  on  the  assumption  that 
few  days  work  only  are  required  in  the  year.  In  this  way,  if  the 
reafforestation  is  begun  when  the  member  is  13  years  old,  he  can 
insure  himself  for  an  annuity  at  the  age  of  65  of  1,713  pesetas  or 
4.69  pesetas  per  day,  without  death  benefit,  or  an  annuity  of  1,149 
pesetas,  or  3.14  pesetas  per  day  his  capital  of  2,970  pesetas  being 
reserved  as  death  benefit. 

In  this  example  no  account  is  taken  of  the  State  subsidy,  nor 
of  the  possibility  of  the  death  of  an3^  member  before  reaching  the 
age  of  65  years  or  before  the  division  of  the  profits,  in  which  case 
his  share,  instead  of  passing  to  his  heirs,  would  revert  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  survivors  and  naturally  to  increase  their  annuities. 
It  is  understood  that  the  rules  of  every  club  should  specify  these 
particular  points. 

As  regards  insurance  against  unemployment,  it  is  necessary  that 
other  insurances  should  first  be  covered. 

In  respect  of  the  method  of  profit  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers, two  distinct  cases  must  considered,  namely,  the  case  in  which 
the  land  is  divided  and  a  special  plot  assigned  to  each  member, 
or  the  alternative  case  in  which  it  remains  undivided  and  the  work 
is  done  in  common. 

With  the  division  into  plots,  profit  sharing  does  not  present 
any  difficulty,  since  every  member  knows  the  trees  he  has  planted 
and  thus  division  is  quite  simple.  On  the  other  hand  certain  dif- 
ficulties are  involved  in  this  system  ;  in  the  first  instance  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  an  equal  division  of  plots,  since  it  may  happen 
that  one  member  wiU  obtain  a  plot  of  better  and  another  one  of 
worse  quality  ;  hence  there  arise  continual  disputes  and  quarrels 
that  endanger  the  main  object  for  which  the  association  exists. 
Moreover  by  this  system  it  is  not  possible  to  admit  new  members, 
and  this  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the  coto  social,  since  its 
aim  is  that  each  person  shall  consider  himself  as  absolute  owner 
of  his  plot. 

On  the  other  hand  by  keeping  the  land  undivided,  the  work 
can  be  better  distributed  and  the  various  operations  of  guarding 
the  young  trees,  of  irrigation,  of  cleaning  and  pruning  can  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  uniform  and  regular  manner  which  is  of  advantage 
to   the   afforestation.     Under   this   plan  it  is   desirable   to   open   a 
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separate  account  for  each  member,  in  which  will  be  noted  the  work 
that  each  has  done  on  the  land  with  the  respective  dates  and  the 
distribution  of  any  part  of  the  profits  should  be  made  in  proportion 
to  the  units  of  work  done  by  each  member,  compound  interest  being 
added.  However  as  this  would  involve  a  very  complicated  system 
of  book-keeping,  a  fixed  interest  may  be  attached  to  the  work,  for 
example  four  per  cent,  such  as  is  fixed  for  the  rent  of  the  land. 

In  this  division  the  age  of  the  members  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, although  this  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  since  it  affects 
the  amounts  of  the  anuities  for  the  cases  of  older  or  younger  men  ; 
all  that  is  attempted  however  is  to  indicate  the  division  along  gen- 
eral lines. 

According  to  Antonio  Ivleo,  the  principle  adopted  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  statement :  "  The  work  will  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  and  realized  in  the  tree  plantation;  when  work  is  given 
a  claim  is  immediately  set  up  which  increases  with  the  passage  of 
time,  and  is  cancelled  with  the  renewal  of  the  plantation  to  which  the 
claim  related  ". 

Much  has  alread}^  been  done  in  Spain  for  the  encouragement  of 
provident  forestry  clubs  and  an  immense  step  towards  the  solution 
of  this  problem  has  been  taken  by  the  Regulations  of  January  1921 
for  controlling  the  Compulsory  Pensions  for  Workers,  by  which 
powers  are  conferred  on  the  National  Thrift  Institute  to  make 
loans  to  the  provident  land  clubs. 

Now  that  the  general  idea  has  been  made  clear,  a  typical  case 
will  be  examined,  that  of  the  Coto  Forestal  de  Polanco.  This  club 
was  f  ormed  with  50  hectares  of  public  woodland  known  as  Polanco, 
the  property  of  the  small  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  province 
of  Santander.  These  hectares  have  been  granted  in  usufruct  for 
35  years,  with  powers  of  extension,  to  the  Agricultural  Syndicate 
of  Polanco,  by  royal  ordinance  of  the  Ministr}^  of  Finance,  dated 
3   December   1921. 

The  Club  will  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural 
Syndicate  and  membership  is  confined  to  members  of  the  Syndicate 
who  may  desire  to  join.  The  different  kinds  of  work,  pruning, 
cleaning,  choosing,  felling  of  trees,  and  transport  of  timber  are  car- 
ried out  by  voluntary  services  rendered  by  the  members,  by  dele- 
gated management  or  by  contract,  or  by  a  mixed  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  during  the  afforestation 
his  heirs  will  represent  him  in  the  same  rights  that  he  enjoyed,  pro- 
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vided  that  they  continue  to  be  members  of  the  Club  ;  if  however 
they  desire  to  withdraw  from  it,  a  calculation  will  be  made  of  the 
part  of  the  plantation  due  to  them  at  the  moment  of  withdrawal^ 
after   deduction   of   expenses   and   interest. 

The  same  conditions  will  apply  to  members  who  leave  Polanco 
for  change  of    domicile. 

Thirty-five  thousand  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  were 
successfully  planted  last  summer  and  the  ground  has  already  been 
prepared  for  as  many  more,  as  it  is  proposed  to  plant  100,000  in 
all  and  to  finish  all  the  work  of  afforestation  next  year. 

The  species  globulus  has  been  planted,  although  man^^  other 
kinds  of  eucalyptus  can  also  flourish,  on  account  of  its  vigorous 
growth;  it  is  b}^  no  means  unusual  to  find  specimens  w^hich  though 
only  three  years  old  are  six  metres  (nearly  20  feet)  high.  For  the 
purposes  of  planting,  the  hectares  are  divided  between  the  members 
of  the  syndicate,  and  each  of  them  knows  the  number  of  plants  that 
he  is  to  plant.  For  each  member  the  value  of  the  work  is  entered 
on  a  personal  account  Vvdth  the  dates  in  each  case,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  felling,  there  will  first  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  timber  the  personal  contribution  of  labour  together  with 
5  per  cent,  interest  thereon  and  also  any  other  expenditure  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  profits  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
following  purposes   of   thrift  and   insurance  : 

[a)  the  establishment  or  improvement  of  insurances  for  old 
age  pensions  with  arrangements  for  converting  them  into  death- 
benefits  in  favour  of   widows  or  orphans  of  members  ; 

{b)  the  formation  of  a  maternal  benefit  insurance  with  parti- 
cipation to  members  in  gratuitous  medical  assistance,  and  maternit}'^ 
benefit ; 

(c)  the  creation  of  another  mutual  insurance  fund  to  provide 
medical  attendance  free  to  necessitous  members  and  their 
families  ; 

(d)  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  assistance  to  workers  in 
case   of  unemployment  : 

(e)  the  formation  of  another  fund  to  cover  burial  and  other 
funeral   expenses   in   case   of   death. 

The  other  half  of  the  profit  will  be  divided,  setting  aside  30  per 
cent,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mixed  school 
which  will  give  free  education  to  the  children  of  members,  with 
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household  management  instruction  for  the  girls  and  instruction  in 
farm  work  for  the  boys. 

The  balance  of  20  per  cent,  may  be  divided,  with  the  previous 
consent  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  members,  in  equal  proportions 
among  the  members,  in  return  for  their  work  and  liability  undertaken 
during  the  development  of  the  club. 

Persons  joining  the  Syndicate  after  the  institution  of  the  Club 
and  desiring  to  become  members,  will  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  share 
that  would  fall  to  them  if  the  increase  in  the  value  gained  by  the 
trees  since  the  planting  were  assumed  to  be  divided  among  the 
members. 

Since  this  Club  is  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Syn- 
dicate, it  will  be  represented  and  managed  by  the  committee  of 
the  Syndicate  ;  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  Club  will  however 
be  taken  by  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Syndicate  who  are 
not  also  members   of  the   Club. 

Finally  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  club,  the  National 
Thrift  Institute  will  assume  the  administration  and  will  devote  the 
assets,  if  any,  to  insurance  purposes  within  the  municipal  bound- 
ary of  Polanco. 

In  addition  to  the  clubs  previously  mentioned,  there  are  vari- 
ous schoolchildren 's  friendty  societies  which  devote  themselves 
not  only  to  the  educational  and  instructional  purposes  which  every 
such  association  adopts  as  its  direct  object,  but  also  to  the  social 
ends  to  which  the  clubs  devote  themselves  in  utilizing  the  profits 
of  the  various  collective  enterprizes  ;  the  Chite  (Granada)  Society 
is  engaged  in  silk  production;  the  "  Proteccion  Miraflorela  ",  of  Mira- 
flores  de  la  Sierra  (Madrid)  has  attached  to  it  a  schoolchildren's 
bee-keeping  club;  the  "  San  Jose  "  at  lyobosillo  (Murcia),  a  forestry 
club ;  V  hile  the  "  Caspar  Carrasco  Alcalde  "  at  Torrecaballeros 
(Segovia)  has  established  a  schoolchildren's  stockbreeding  club. 

The  schoolchildren's  friendly  societies  of  Palacios  de  Riopisuerga 
(Burgos)  have  announced  the  intention  of  establishing  certain  forms 
of  provident  club  of  the  agricultural  type.  The  Society  at  Cecla- 
vin  (Caceres)  has  clubs  for  farming,  afforestation  and  for  stock- 
breeding.  Poultry-keeping  clubs  are  attached  to  the  schoolchild- 
ren's friendly  societies  of  "  San  Fernando  "  at  Aranjuez  (Madrid),, 
of  "  San  Pedro  "  at  Vergano  (Palencia)  and  of  "La  Esperanza  '" 
at  Bayubas  de  Arriba  (Soria). 
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Eleventh  International  Agricultural  Congress. 

Agricultural  Economic  Questions  at  the  Eleventh  International 
Agricultural  Congress.  — •  Journal  d' Agriculture  pratique.  Paris,  9 
and  16  June,   1923. 

The  Eleventh  International  Agricultural  Congress,  which  concluded 
its  work  at  Paris  on  28   May   1923,   adopted  certain  resolutions  and  re- 
commendations relating  to  questions  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  Review. 
Among  the  recommendation  of  the  Second  Section  (Influence  of  Agri- 
culture on  International    Relations)  three  call  for  notice  here  : 

"I.  —  Development  of  International  Relations  among  the  Agricultural 
Associations  in  view  of  Peace  Propaganda.  —  The  Congress  : 

"  Being  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  militarism  is  still  deeply  rooted 
in  certain  parts  of  the  world  ; 

"  That  herein  lies  a  serious  danger  for  agriculturists,  on  whom  more 
than  on  any  other  class  of  society  the  burden  of  the  horrors  and  calamities 
of  war  falls,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  all  agriculturists  of  the  world 
should  unite  to  resist  these  tendencies  ; 

"  Being  of  opinion  that  the  development  of  international  relations 
between  agriculturists  may  contribute  effectively  to  the  solution  of  world 
economic  problems,  a  solution  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  of  peace  among  the 
nations  : 

"  Recommends  agricultural  organizations  throughout  the  world  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  question  of  the  development  of  international 
relations  ; 

"  Invites  them  to  take  united  action  to  organize  peace  propaganda 
in  every  country  and  to  consider  the  most  effective  means  of  influencing 
public  opinion  ". 

"II.  —  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  —  The  Congress,  re- 
cognizing the  services  already  rendered  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  of  Rome  and  being  desirous  to  increase  its  powers  and  scope, 
recommends  that  the  Governments  should  consider  the  possibiUty  of  in- 
creasing the  resources  of  this  official  organization  in  order  that  agricul- 
turists may  receive  further  benefits  from  its  activities  ". 
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"  III.  —  Control  of  Trade  in  Agricidhtral  Produce.  —  The  Congress 
declares  that  in  principle  the  completest  liberty  should  be  allowed  to  agri- 
cultural production,  and  to  internal  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

"  It  considers  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  Hberty  has 
to  be  limited  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  following  points  into  account : 

"  I.  Agricultural  statistics,  even  when  based  on  special  reports, 
cannot  supply  the  precise  information  required  for  the  working  of  a  con- 
trol of  the  trade  and  consumption  of  agricultural  produce,  based  on  com- 
plete requisition. 

"2.  It  is  essential  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  producer  out  of 
his  own  crop,  not  only  the  necessary  provision  for  the  needs  of  his  house- 
hold but  a  certain  surplus  which  may  be  the  object  of  free  transactions. 

"  3.  The  quantity  of  good  material  to  be  requisitioned  from  the 
producer  should  be  measured  by  the  strict  requirements  of  the  provision- 
ing of  districts  where  there  is  scarcity. 

"  4.  The  distribution  of  the  quantities  to  be  delivered  as  between 
the  districts,  the  communes  and  the  cultivators,  as  well  as  the  supervision 
of  the  due  discharge  of  obUgations  by  all  parties,  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  agency  of  committees  for  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  areas  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  producers  interested  ". 

The  recommendations  of  the   Third   Section    (Rural   Economy),    are 
equally  important.    Seven  of  these  come  within  purview  of  this  Review. 
"I.    —    Material  and  Social  Improvements  in  the  Life  of  the  Rural 
Worker.  —  The  Congress  recommends  : 

"  I.  That  the  Governments  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
question  of  ensuring  technical  and  social  education  to  the  rural  population, 
having  due  regard  to  the  individualism  inherent  in  the  calling  and  at  the 
same  time  developing  corporate  initiative  ; 

"2.  That  for  each  country  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  best 
method  of  giving  the  cultivator  the  possibility  of  farming  land  on  his  own 
account,  with  the  further  possibility  of  obtaining  the  ownership  of  the 
land  that  he  farms  and  that  such  methods  should  be  put  into  operation, 
with  the  object  of  keeping  the  worker  on  the  land  ; 

"3.  That  everywhere  rural  credit  be  put  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
small  holder  with  the  funds  that  are  essential  to  him  for  securing  the  pro- 
per working  and  development  of  his  farm,  with  a  view  to  paving  the  way 
to  small  ownership  ". 

II.  —  Agricultural  Associations  and  the  Means  Employed  for  their 
Development.  —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  associations  under  all  their 
forms  (syndicates,  co-operative  credit  societies  and  co-operative  production 
societies,  insurance  societies  and  the  like)  are  fundamental  factors  in  agri- 
cultural prosperity  ; 

"  That  the  agricultural  co-operative  organizations,  formed  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation,  handling,  and  collective  sale  of  produce  to  con- 
sumers, and  also  the  co-operative  organisations  for  joint  purchasing  are  of 
special  importance,  as  being  likely  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
living  ; 

7  —  Ec.  ing. 
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"  In  view  also  of  the  fact  that  these  various  associations  are  among 
the  best  means  of  keeping  on  the  land  men  farming  small  or  medium-sized 
holdings  and  thus  of  checking  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  towns  ; 

"  Draws  the  attention  of  the  Public  Authorities  to  the  question, 
considering  that  they  with  due  regard  to  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  each  country  should  give  these  associations 
all  possible  encouragement  ". 

"  III.  —  Systems  of  Land  Transfer  in  Different  Countries  and  Means 
of  Reducing  the  Expense  thereof.   —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  property,  as  the  keystone  of 
the  social  edifice,  undoubtedly  has  its  influence  on  agriculture,  and  that 
agriculture  constitutes  more  than  ever  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  life 
and  prosperity  of  nations  : 

"  Recommends  : 

"  I.  That  the  law  of  property,  with  due  regard  to  national  tradi- 
tions, be  so  organized  as  to  guarantee  the  security  of  transactions  in  land, 
of  the  estabHshment  of  claims  to  land,  and  especially  of  mortgage  credit ; 
"2.  That  all  suitable  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  in  the  different 
countries  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  land  transfer  so  that  this  cost  may  be 
made  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  much  lower  expense  of  the  trans- 
fer of  other  kinds  of  property  "  ; 

"3.  That  a  system  of  inheritance  be  instituted  which  would 
avoid  the  excessive  breaking  up  of  landed  property  and  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  peasant  ownership,  which  is  always  a  guarantee  of  stabiUty  and 
of  social  peace  ". 

"  IV.  —  Agricultural  Profits  and  Fiscal  Charges  on  Agriculture.  — 
The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  special  characteristics  of  agriculture  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  farmers  in  carrying  out  the  land  improvement 
essential  to  an  increase  in  production  : 

"  In  view  of  the  benefit  of  an  enHghtened  pubHc  opinion  as  to  the 
actual  importance  and  relative  smallness  of  agricultural  profits  : 

"  I.  Signifies  its  support  of  the  proposal  of  M.  Dop,  that  the  en- 
quiries into  this  question  already  made  or  to  be  made  should  be  published 
in  the  appropriate  Bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome  ; 

"2.  Recommends  that  the  international  organizations  of  agricul- 
ture should  prepare  a  review  of  the  actual  position  and  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  legislation  of  the  different  countries  under  which  land 
values  are  determined  and  the  charges  upon  them  assessed  ". 

"V.   —   The  Financial   Independence  of  the  Agricultural    Vocational 
Organizations.  —  The  Congress  : 

"  Noting  with  approval  the  efforts  by  which  the  farmers  of  the 
various  countries  have  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  financially  inde- 
pendent by  means  of  their  vocational  organizations ; 

"  Recommends  that  these  efforts  be  supported  and  that  future 
Congresses  should  consider  the  possibility  of  their  harmonious  co-ord- 
ination ". 
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"  VII.   —  Agricultural  Policy.   —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  world  importance  of  agriculture  and  its  increasing 
significance  in  the  general  economy  of  the  nations  : 

"  Considers  that  it  is  essential  for  each  country  to  adopt  an  effec- 
tive agricultural  policy,  with  a  programme  embodying  as  a  minimum  equal 
treatment  for  agriculture  and  industry,  especially  in  regard  to  higher  and 
technical  education,  transport  rates,  customs  duties  and  social  con- 
sideration ". 

"  VIII.   —  Improvement  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Rural  Workers.  — 
The  Congress  : 

"  With  the  view  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  rural  worker : 

"  Recommends  that  in  each  country  and  according  to  its  special 
circumstances  measures  should  be  taken  : 

"  I.  To  improve  the  communications  between  the  town  and  the 
country,  e.  g.,  roads,  railways,  telephone,  post  and  telegraph  ; 

"2.  To  secure  for  the  rural  population  as  far  as  possible  the 
material  and  social  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  town  dweller,  e.  g.,  water, 
electricity,  medical  attendance,  etc.  ". 

A  sub-section  for  agricultural  instruction  was  established,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  following  recommendations. 

"I,   —  Family  and  Social  Education.  —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  home  education  in  the  true  sense  will 
develop  affection  for  the  land  in  the  children  of  the  peasants,  will  attach 
them  to  the  soil  and  will  train  them  early  in  life  to  exercize  their  calling 
as  farm  workers, 

"  And  that  the  economic  prosperity  and  the  social  stabilit}^  of  the 
nations  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  development  of  the  rural 
famih^  and  that  it  is  of  importance  to  train  the  parents  more  effectively 
than  in   the  past  for  their  educational  work ; 

"  Recommends  : 

"  That  in  the  future  the  same  attention  be  paid  to  the  moral  and 
social  training  of  the  young  people  of  the  country  districts  as  to  their 
technical  training  ; 

"  That  with  this  end  in  view  a  new  direction  should  be  imparted 
to  the  work  of  the  school  at  all  stages ; 

"  That  the  agricultural  associations  should  organize  lectures  dealing 
with  the  education  of  the  home  under  the  moral  and  social  aspect ; 

"  That  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  schools  of  agriculture  for 
boys  and  girls  should  include  very  simple  principles  of  home  training  so 
as  to  complete  the  education  of  prospective  parents ; 

"  That  the  Governments  and  private  persons  should  support  the 
International  Institute  of  Home  Training  ; 

"  That  they  should  take  part  in  the  international  congresses  on  home 
education,  especially  the  one  which  is   to   be  held  in   Madrid   in    1924  ; 

"  That  Governments  and  private  persons  should  encourage  and 
maintain  the  movement  towards  setting  up  in  country  districts  institu- 
tions such  as  foyers  (centres  for  education  and  recreation),  which  encourage 
attachment  to  the  soil  and  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge". 
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"II.   —   The    Elementary  School.  —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  progress  is  closely  linked 
throughout  its  development  with  the  spread  of  agricultural  science  and 
of  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  ; 

"  That  this  spread  of  knowledge  is  most  effective  when  it  affects  the 
mass  of  the  peasants  since  they  represent  the  most  numerous  class  concerned  ; 
"  That  the  mass  of  the  peasants  will  be  reached  by  instruction  in 
agricultural  subjects  in  the  village,  whether  given  by  the  public  or  private 
teacher  of  the  commune  or  by  the  different  types  of  elementary  schools 
of  agriculture  or  by  instruction  in  the  continuation  school ; 

"  That  it  is  important  that  this  instruction  be  given  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes  : 

"  Recommends  as  follows  : 

"  I.  It  is  desirable  to  give  to  boys  in  the  elementary  school  in- 
struction in  the  first  principles  of  agriculture  and  to  girls  a  corresponding 
course  of  instruction  in  household  management.  Both  should  cover  the 
following  points  : 

"  (a)  The  teaching  given  should  develop  in  the  child  a  love  of  the 
land  and  a  taste  for  field  work  ; 

"  (h)  For  the  boys  the  teaching  should  consist  primarily  in  les- 
sons in  natural  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  talks  on  the  different 
farm  operations  in  their  order,  methods  of  ploughing,  seeds,  machines,  also 
in  field  excursions,  visits  to  neighbouring  farms  and  demonstration  in  the 
school  gardens ; 

"  (c)  The  same  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  household 
management  teaching  given  to  the  girls  ; 

"  {d)  There  should  be  a  further  development  of  the  agricultural 
instruction  given  in  the  Training  College  to  the  future  teachers  of  both 
sexes   under  present  sanctions. 

"2.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  both  men  and  women  should  receive  specialized  instruction 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  schools  of  the  es- 
sentially rural  communes  without  prejudicing  their  professional  careers. 

"3.  Masters  and  mistresses  who  devote  themselves  to  agriculture 
should  be  able  to  follow  their  career  in  the  country  with  the  help  of  incre- 
ments to  their  salaries  and  scholarships  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
them  to  educate  their  own  children  as  easily  as  if  they  were  living  in 
the  town. 

"  4.  Once  the  teachers  are  specialized  it  would  be  convenient  to 
give  special  courses  also  to  the  pupils  of  the  Training  Colleges  before  the 
end  of  their  studies. 

"5.  It  would  be  advantageous  that  teachers  who  are  successful 
in  the  special  work  here  contemplated  should  be  paid  at  a  distinctly  higher 
rate  than  at  present. 

"6.  In  all  elementary  schools,  whether  in  country  or  town,  the 
teachers  should  give  a  concrete  form  to  their  instruction,  so  that  it  may 
have  direct  bearing  on  things  that  come  directly  under  the  children's  own 
observation. 
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"  Thus  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  natural  science  they  should 
choose  their  examples  from  plants  that  grow  near  the  children's  own  homes, 
whether  vegetables  grown  in  the  fields  or  in  the  town  gardens,  forest  trees 
or  trees  that  give  shade  in  the  cities.  This  recommendation  will  be  a 
useful  guide  in  the  choice  of  pieces  for  dictation,  subjects  for  verbal  de- 
scription or  arithmetical  problems,  etc. 

"  It  is  also  important  that  all  teachers  should  endeavour  to  make 
cle^r  to  the  children  the  national  significance  of  agriculture  ". 
"  III.  —   Technical  Schools.   —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  winter  schools  and  the  household 
management  schools  whether  travelling  or  local  for  continuation  school 
instruction,  provide  at  the  present  time  the  best  organization  for  completing 
the  rudimentary  ideas  of  agriculture  acquired  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  that  they  form  the  surest  medium  for  spreading  agricultural  know- 
ledge among  peasant  families  and  for  keeping  them  on  the  land. 

"  That  centres  for  agricultural  apprenticeship  and  lectures  during 
military  training  are  equally  effective  and  that  it  is  important  to  support 
all  the  systems  that  have  given  satisfactory;  results  : 
"  Recommends  as  follows  : 

"  There  should  be  further  development  of  the  winter  schools,  the 
household  management  schools  whether  travelling  or  local  as  well  as  of 
instruction  in  continuation  schools. 

"  It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  formation  and  working  of  ap- 
prenticeship centres,  teaching  by  correspondence,  instruction  during 
miUtary  service  ". 

"  IV.  —  Farmwomen's  Clubs  or  other  Women's  Agricultural  Associ- 
ations. —  The  Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  important  role  of  the  woman  in  agriculture  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  and  family  economy  ; 

"  And  of  the  advantage  of  improving  her  technical  knowledge  and 
of  improving  her  capacity  for  assisting  to  raise  the  level  of  the  conditions 
of  rural  life  : 

"  Recommends  : 

"  I.  That  Farmwomen's  Clubs  and  other  women's  agricultural 
associations  be  formed  and  developed  in  all  countries  where  they  do  not 
already  exist ; 

"2.  That  the  principle  of  an  international  union  of  women's 
rural  associations,  laid  down  at  Ghent  in  1913  and  in  Canada  in  1919, 
receive  consideration  in  each  country  before  the  next  International  Congress 
of  Farmwomen's  Clubs". 

In  the  Fifth  Section  (Viticulture)  the  first  resolution,  relating  to 
the  extension  of  the  Convention  of  Madrid  and  of  the  mark  of  origin  of 
wines  is  noteworthy. 

"  The  Congress,  being  unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  importance  for 
all  nations  of  absolute  respect  for  the  origin  of  wines,  etc.  ; 
"  Recommends  : 

"  That  all  the  countries  that  are  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
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sailles  should  regard  the  stipulations  of  articles  274  and  275  as  mutually 
binding  on  all  the  signatory  powers  ; 

"  That  the  signatory  countries  proceed  to  the  unification  of  the 
laws  for  safeguarding  the  principle  of  declaration  of  origin  ; 

"  That  they  agree  to  exchange  information  on  these  laws  as  well  as 
on  any  administrative  and  judicial  rulings  given  ; 

"  That  the  export  of  wines,  etc.,  bearing  names  purporting  to  in- 
dicate their  origin  must  be  accompanied  by  documents  attesting  their 
actual  origin  ; 

"  That  facilities  be  given  to  representatives  of  unions  of  producers 
qualified  to  intervene  and  suppress  fraudulent  foreign  appropriations  of 
trade  marks,  these  representatives  being  duly  accredited  by  their  respective 
Governments  ; 

"  That  a  Committee  of  the  Latin  Union  be  established  to  consider 
in  common  the  international  measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  ensure 
the  genuiness  of  wines,  etc.,  and  to  publish  their  nomenclature,  their 
characteristics  and  their  special  quaHties  ". 

The  Sixth  Section  (Sylviculture)  made  an  interesting  recommendation 
on  the  subject  of  insurance  against  risks  of  forest  fires  : 

"  The  Congress  recommends  that  the  States,  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  maintenance  of  forests  for  the  economy  of  all  nations  and  of 
the  results  obtained  in  certain  countries  in  connection  with  insurance 
against  forest  fires,  should  consider  the  possibility  of  developing  measures 
of  protection  against  forest  fires  as  well  as  insurance  against  this  risk. 

"  In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  as  regards  forestry  statistics,  the 
Congress  requests  that  the  Institute  should  in  its  enquiries  consider  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  forests  and  of  insurance  against  forest 
fires,  with  the  object  of  giving  its  valuable  assistance  in  this  matter  to  the 
adherent  States  ". 

In  conclusion  reference  may  be  made  to  the  first  and  third  recommend- 
ations of  the  Seventh  Section  (Tropical  and  Sub-tropical  Agriculture)  : 

"I.  —  Development  of  Colonial  Agricultural  Production.  —  The 
Congress  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  colonies  are  integral  parts  of  the  na- 
tions and  that  their  agricultural  development  is  of  great  importance  if  not 
essential  to  their  own  population,  to  the  mother  countries  and  to  the  whole 
world  ; 

"  In  view,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the  natives  have  a  rightful  claim 
to  an  improved    standard  of  life  and  the  right  to  work  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement by  bettering  their  financial  and  general  status  ; 
"  Recommends  : 

"  I.  That  by  close  collaboration  the  administrative  bodies  and 
private  enterprises  in  the  colonies  should  co-ordinate  their  activities  and 
ensure  an  increase  in  local  production  paying  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  natives  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  them  by  appropriate  means  to 
use    all  the  efforts  of  which  they  are    capable  ; 

"2.  That  the  economic  burdens  resulting  from  the  charges  on 
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the  peoples  caused  by  the  requirements  of  territorial  defence  should  be 
reduced,  or  largely  balanced,  by  using  the  long  period  during  service  which 
is  not  indispensable  for  miUtary  instruction  for  the  improvement  of  the 
technical  skill  of  the  natives  in  all  the  handicrafts  relating  to  agriculture, 
by  means  of  time  spent  in  works,  large  establishments,  factories,  docks, 
workships  or  schools  in  the  mother  country  or  in  the  colonies  themselves  ". 
"II.   —  Problem  of  Capital  for  the  Colonies.     —  The  Congress  : 
"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  attract  capital  to  the  colon- 
ies it  is  important  that  they  should    inspire    confidence    in  their   public 
credit  and  should  give  the  necessary  guarantee  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
private  enterprises  of  the  colony  : 
"  Recommends  : 

"  I.  That  there  be  fixed  with  as  Httle  delay  as  possible  the  pro- 
gramme of  economic  assistance  necessary  for  the  development  of  produc- 
tion and  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade  as  well  as  the  estabUshment 
of  industries  in  the  colonies  ; 

"2.  That  this  programme  of  economic  assistance  should  be 
carried  out  according  to  a  methodical  plan  ; 

"  3.  That  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  mother  country  and  the 
customs  regulations  of  the  different  colonies  and  of  their  mother  countries 
should  be  modified  as  required  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  penalization 
of  the  manufactured  or  other  products  of  the  colonies,  which  have  a  special 
right  to  be  considered  as  national  products  with  the  additional  advantages 
of  the  geographical  world  position  of  the  colonies  concerned  ".     M.  B. 
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FRANCE 

I .  The  Rebuilding  of   Villages  and  Farms  by  Co-operative  Societies . 

—  Mai^peaux  (C.)  :  La  reconstitution  des  villages  et  des  fermes  dans 
les  regions  devastees  du  Nord  de  la  France.  La  vie  agricole  et  rurale, 
Paris,  2  December  1922. 

The  restoration  of  the  devastated  regions  is  an  immense  task,  im- 
plying the  reconstruction  of  the  work  of  many  centuries  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years.  Ringelmann  has  attempted  to  make  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  farm  holdings  affected,  so  as  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  question  of  restoration  and 
reconstruction.  In  seven  departments,  arranged  in  geographical  order, 
Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes,  Meuse,  Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle,  355,000  farm  holdings  out  of  479,000  were  within  the  zone  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  or  under  bombardment,  and  the  farm  buildings  have 
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suffered  more  or  less  damage.     These  holdings  may  be  di\4ded  into  the 
following  classes  according  to  their  size. 

Very  small  (less  than  a  hectare) 163,400 

Small  (from  one  to  ten  hectares) 143,500 

Medium  (from  10  to  40  hectares) 39,540 

Large  (from  40  to  100  hectares) 6,710 

Very  large 2,525 


355,675 


According  to  the  estimates  that  have  been  made,  half  the  total 
number  of  farm  buildings  were  completely  destroyed  ;  of  the  rest,  half 
had  suffered  no  damage,  while  about  an  equal  number  had  been  only 
partially  destroyed  and  could  be  repaired.  Taking  this  proportion  as 
applicable  generally  to  the  farm  holdings  of  the  liberated  regions,  Rin- 
gelmann  has   arrived   at  the  following  general  figures  : 


Number  of  buildings 

to  be  rebuilt 

to  be  repaired 

81,700 

40,800 

71,700 

35,800 

19,700 

9,800 

3,300 

1,600 

1,200 

600 

Very  small  holdings 

Small  holdings 

Medium  sized  holdings .... 

Large  holdings 

Very  large  holdings 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  farm  buildings  destroyed  by  the  War 
would  have  been  of  the  value  of  750  francs  per  hectare  of  arable  land  in  19 14, 
making  a  total  of  1,300  millions  of  francs.  Even  accepting  this  state- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  an  under-estimate,  the  rebuilding  will  entail 
an  expenditure   of  over  6,000   millions  of  francs. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this 
work  co-operative  reconstruction  societies  have  been  formed. 

The  sufferers  themselves,  bewildered  and  discouraged  in  face  of  their 
losses,  were  unprepared  to  undertake  repairs  on  a  large  scale  ;  they  could 
form  no  clear  plan  of  action  and  it  seemed  only  too  likely  that  they  might 
rush  blindly  into  the  toils  of  business  men  or  companies  whose  sole  ob- 
ject would  be  their  exploitation.  There  were  of  course  to  be  found  in 
all  the  communes  the  more  active,  enterprising,  intelligent  or  wealthy 
persons  who  were  well  able  to  regain  their  position  with  the  help  of  the 
own  resources,  and  could  repair  or  rebuild  their  property  without  re- 
course to  co-operation  ;  but  there  were  also  very  many  to  be  found  who 
were  quite  incapable  of  so  doing.  Moreover  if  the  damaged  property  had 
been  dealt  with  individually,  there  would  have  been  for  one  and  the  same 
village  a  number  of  small  building  yards,  each  with  its  own  contractor, 
entailing  far  more  supervision  and  loss  of  time  besides  difficulties  of  trans- 
port and  of  utilization  of  materials.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  would 
thus  have  been   very   heavy.     On   the    other    hand,    the   plan   whereby 
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all  those  wlio  had  incurred  losses  in  the  same  commune  entrusted  their 
repairs  to  one  and  the  same  contractor  results  in  a  saving  in  every  di- 
rection, alike  in  supervision  of  the  yards,  in  cost  of  transport  and 
cost  of  materials  and  labour,  and  in  consequence  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  more  quickly,  effectively  and  economically  carried  out. 

The  first  co-operative  societies  were  formed  with  the  sole  object 
of  restoring  and  reconstructing  damaged  and  destroyed  buildings.  But 
as  a  preliminary  to  restoration  and  reconstruction,  a  statement  and  val- 
uation of  the  losses  incurred  were  required,  while  for  establishing  a 
building  scheme  it  was  essential  to  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  sums 
available.  Hence  the  promoters  of  these  organizations  quickly  came  to 
include  in  their  rules  a  statement  and  valuation  of  losses  as  a  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  the  society.  Some  of  the  damage,  especially  that  done 
to  the  buildings,  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  assess  ;  the  basis  of  the  assess- 
ment is  the  value  of  the  buildings  as  though  newly  built  in  1914,  a  value 
which  can  only  be  arrived  at  with  the  help  of  a  plan,  a  specification 
and  an  estimate  ;  the  depreciation  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  has  then 
to  be  determined. 

For  drawing  up  these  plans,  specifications  and  estimates,  and  sup- 
plying exact  figures,  an  architect  is  employed  by  the  co-operative  society. 
The  society  also  instructs  its  secretary  to  collect  the  documents  referring 
to  each  individual  claimant  and  after  submission  to  the  society's  arbi- 
trator for  revision  and  completion  and  to  the  committee  of  management 
of  the  society  for  approval  these  documents  are  sent  to  the  Cantonal 
Commission. 

The  architects,  expert  advisers,  secretaries  and  arbitrators  who 
work  for  the  society  are  paid  out  of  the  advances  made  to  it  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  documents,  such  advances  being  shown  under  the  head 
of  war  damage  in  addition  to  the  actual  losses  incurred. 

When  the  statement  and  valuation  of  losses  has  been  made  and 
even  before  the  Cantonal  Commission  has  given  a  ruling  (advances  being 
made  by  the  reconstruction  offices  merely  on  production  of  the  documents) , 
each  individual  is  practically  bound  by  the  figure  for  the  damage  caused 
to  his  own  property,  and  if  he  is  able  to  arrange  for  resumption  of  use, 
his  building  scheme  must  be  submitted.  A  number  of  difiiculties  arise 
in  the  case  of  an  isolated  individual  who  often  does  not  know  how  to 
arrange  his  buildings,  what  materials  to  use,  nor  the  rules  to  be  observed 
in  regard  to  the  plans  for  alignment,  laying  out,  embellishment,  and 
development  of  the  village.  If  he  is  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society, 
the  society's  architect  renders  the  work  more  easy  by  drawing  up  a  build- 
ing scheme  which  he  submits  for  his  approval  after  seeing  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  public    health. 

Advances  for  drawing  up  the  building  schemes  are  made  to  claim- 
ants at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  reconstruction. 
These  advances,  to  which  is  added  3  per  cent,  for  supervision  of  the 
works  and  checking  of  accounts,  constitute  the  ordinary  fee  paid  to  the 
architects  which  are  reckoned  in  the  cost  of  the  building  and  do  not  fall 
on  the  individuals  concerned. 
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Once  the  building  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  architect  and 
approved  by  the  party  concerned,  the  committee  of  the  co-operative 
society  orders  its  contractor  to  carry  it  out.  He  works  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  society  and  its  architect,  but  has  a  certain  freedom  as  to 
the  employment  of  labour  and  disposal  of  material.  The  order  of  pre- 
cedence for  rebuilding  is  decided  by  drawing  lots  among  those  who  have 
incurred  the  losses. 

Before  however  the  work  of  restoration  and  of  reconstruction  can 
be  put  in  hand,  there  are  certain  essential  prehminaries  such  as  the  plans 
of  alignment  and  levelling,  laying  out,  embellishment  and  development 
of  the  commune,  proposals  as  regards  the  water-supply,  clearing  the 
ground,  etc. 

When  a  centre  of  population  has  been  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
it  is  the  business  of  the  municipality  to  draw  up  the  general  plan  for 
alignment  and  levelling  of  the  parts  to  be  rebuilt,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
complete  outline  scheme  for  the  laying  out,  embellishment  and  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  commune.  No  new  building  can  be  erected 
along  the  roads  or  at  the  edge  of  the  plots  except  in  accordance  with  the 
fixed  alignments.  If  the  plan  has  not  been  passed  then  an  author- 
isation from  the  prefecture  is  required. 

The  general  scheme  for  laying  out  the  commune  includes  a  scheme 
fixing  the  width  and  the  nature  of  the  roads  to  be  made  or  altered,  the 
sites  and  extent  of  the  squares,  public  gardens,  etc.,  and  also  proposals 
for  preservation  of  rights  of  way,  water  supply,  surface  drainage,  etc. 
The  co-operative  societies,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Rural  Engineering  endeavour  in  every  way  to  indicate  all  the  improve- 
ments and  new  departures  that  are  likely  to  second  the  efforts  and 
schemes  of  the  cultivators  and  to  help  them  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
The  clearance  of  the  ground  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  work  of 
reconstruction  ;  this  is  carried  out  by  the  State,  by  the  co-operative  so- 
cieties or  even  by  the  persons  concerned.  This  is  virtually  a  payment  in 
kind  due  from  the  State  to  the  sufferers  and  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
war  damages.  Materials  from  the  ruins  of  buildings  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  and  may  be  re-assigned  on  application  to  those  whose 
property  has  been  destroyed. 

All  new  building  work  is  postponed  by  the  co-operative  society, 
until  after  the  restoration  of  damaged  property  which  does  not  present 
special  difficulties.  The  architect  first  makes  a  valuation  of  the  damage 
and  then  draws  up  a  detailed  specification  and  estimate  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  to  which  he  attaches  an  application  for  the  advances  intended 
to  cover  the  cost  of  restoration.  Before  any  valuation  by  the  Cantonal 
Commission  is  made  a  credit  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  approx- 
imate sum  required  is  opened  for  the  person  concerned,  and  fresh  advances 
are  made  as  the  work  proceeds  and  on  report  of  the  way  in  which  the 
money  has  been  used.  These  advances  are  made  partly  in  cash,  partly 
in  materials. 

When  destroyed  property  requires  to  be  completely  reconstructed, 
the  sum  allowed  for  damages  can  be  laid  out  by  the  party  concerned 
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as  he  thinks  fit.  If  he  is  the  owner  of  two  farms,  it  is  open  to  him 
to  rebuild  only  one,  or  even  not  to  rebuild  at  all.  If  he  owns  one  farm,  he 
may  rebuild  on  a  smaller  scale  and  devote  the  balance  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  land,  his  live  stock,  or  his  farm  equip- 
ment, to  the  purchase  of  land,  the  lajdng  down  of  meadows,  etc.  He  may 
even  change  his  occupation  and  become  for  instance  a  farmer  instead 
of  a  manufacturer.  So  long  as  the  investment  is  in  real  property  it  does 
not  signify"  what  form  it  may  take  ;  whether  it  is  in  land  and  buildings 
or  in  other  forms  of  property  which  are  legally  regarded  as  real  property' 
by  reason  of  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put  ;  whether  it  is  in  land 
on  which  there  are  buildings  or  in  land  not  built  upon.  It  is  open  to 
the  farmer  to  alter  the  original  proportion  between  the  land  and  buildings 
and  the  other  kinds  of  property  regarded  as  real  property,  to  put  up  a 
larger  building  and  to  reduce  his  equipment,  or  vice  versa.  He  may 
replace  his  farm  by  a  smaller  farm,  with  a  dwelling  house  for  his  labour- 
ers. He  is  allowed  the  greatest  possible  liberty;  it  is  even  admissible 
for  him  to  settle  in  a  different  place,  provided  he  remains  within  a  rad- 
ius of  50  kilometres  and  does  not  go  outside  the  devastated  area. 

For  reconstruction  properly  so-called  the  co-operative  society  works 
along  the  following  quite  distinct  lines  : 

1.  The  consideration  and  drafting  of  the  building  scheme  is  en- 
trusted to  the  architect,  who  must  consult  the  person  affected  and  be 
ready  to  advise  while  leaving  him  free  to  choose  ;  the  architect  is  also 
expected  to  keep  in  mind  the  proposed  alignment,  the  planning  scheme 
for  the  village,   and  the  public  health  regulations. 

The  architect  is  in  a  position  to  consider  and  draw  up  his  scheme  in 
the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  party  concerned  to  whom 
he  submits  it  for  approval  when  completed.  It  is  at  this  stage  onlj' 
that  the  committee  of  the  society  examines  the  scheme  and  introduces 
such  alterations  as  they  consider  advantageous.  The  scheme  cannot  be 
put  into  execution  without  the  visa  of  the  prefecture. 

2.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  entrusted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  co-operative  society  to  a  contractor,  after  consulting  the  architect. 
At  this  point  the  person  affected  retires  to  the  background ;  if  he  has  anj^ 
observations  to  make  they  must  be  addressed  to  the  architect  or  to  the 
committee  of  the  co-operative  society,  and  not  to  the  contractor  who 
works  under  their  orders. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  work  is  in  the  first  instance  provisional  and 
does  not  become  final  till  there  is  an  agreement  between  all  parties.  In 
all  farms  of  a  certain  size  there  is  a  special  building  plan  for  each  build- 
ing, such  plan  being  executed  and  checked  independently  of  the  plans 
for  neighbouring  buildings. 

In  each  commune  affected  a  co-operative  reconstruction  society 
has  been  set  up  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  several  thousands  of 
these  societies.  In  the  Pas-de-Calais  there  are  291  with  32,000  members 
whose  claims  for  compensation  amount  to  620  millions  francs  (19 14 
value),  and  by  31  December  1921  these  societies  had  received  461,728,000 
francs  in  cash  advances.     In  practice  these  organizations  give  general 
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satisfaction.  The  guarantees  of  persons  in  the  commune  who  have  in- 
curred losses  have  much  greater  validity  when  such  persons  form  a  society 
than  when  they  remain  isolated.  The  sums  which  it  is  possible  to  assign 
in  the  form  of  advances  prior  to  any  valuation  of  losses  or  on  account 
when  the  decisions  of  the  cantonal  committees  have  been  made  are  for 
this  reason  given  by  preference  to  co-operative  societies.  They  are  also 
better  equipped  than  private  individuals  for  approaching  the  proper 
persons  and  for  drawing  the  attention  of  public  authorities  to  Govern- 
ment circulars.  Architects  and  contractors  readily  work  for  societies, 
knowing  that  they  will  receive  their  fees  and  that  their  accounts  will 
be  passed  as  soon  as  their  work  is  finished.  At  the  same  time,  instead 
of  having  to  deal  with  each  person  affected  separately,  architects  and 
contractors  are  solely  responsible  to  the  committee,  which  alone  lays 
down  the  lines  of  their  work.  In  the  selection  of  these  architects  and 
contractors  the  co-operative  society  has  also  an  advantage  :  a  private 
individual  has  difficulty  in  finding  an  architect  to  value  his  losses  and 
to  give  an  opinion  on  his  plans  for  rebuilding,  as  well  as  a  contractor  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  while  the  society,  which  has  a  number  of  large 
building  schemes  to  give  out  as  well  as  adequate  money  grants  in  ad- 
vance can  be  certain  of  the  assistance  of  a  reliable  architect  and  a  pro- 
perl3^  equipped  contractor. 

The  co-operative  societies  are  under  State  control,  supervision  being 
effected  by  means  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Engineering  without 
interference  with  initiative,  which  is  encouraged  and  fostered.  Through 
the  medium  of  these  societies,  the  Government  is  kept  informed  from 
year  to  year,  and  month  to  month,  of  the  requirements  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  each  series  of  working  schemes  and  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
as  regards  materials,  the  preliminary  arrangements,  the  division  of  the 
work,  its  execution  and  such  external  help  as  may  be  required.  In  a 
word  the  State  has  in  the  societies  an  instrument  exactly  suited  to  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case,  one  which  while  preserving  the 
main  lines  of  its  constitution,  is  capable  of  modification  and  improve- 
ment according  to  circumstances  and  the  actual  course  of  development 
of  the  work.  M.  B. 


*  * 

2.  Formation  of  a  National  Federation  of  Associations  for  the  Sup- 
ply of  Electricity  in  Rural  Districts.  —  Bulletin  agricole  de  la 
Societe  Nationale  d^ Encouragement  a  V Agriculture.  Paris,  May  1923. 

The  National  Federation  of  Associations  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity 
in  Rural  Districts  was  formed  on  17  April  1923  with  headquarters  in  the 
premises  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture 
(5,  Avenue  de  TOpera,  Paris)  and  under  its  auspices. 

The  object  of  this  Federation  is  to  unite  the  associations  for  the  supply 
of  electricity  in  rural  districts  into  a  powerful  association  which  will  com- 
mand a  hearing  and  respect,  its  objects  being  to  protect  their  interests,  to 
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facilitate  the  formation  and  working  of  new  groups  and  to  give  information 
and  advice  to  associations  both  in  process  of  formation  and  actually  at 
work  by  publishing  a  periodical  bulletin,  notes,  etc.,  and  by  setting  up 
a  permanent  central  bureau  for  suppl)dng  promptly  all  kinds  of  useful 
information.  Other  objects  of  the  Federation  include  the  establishment  of 
the  essential  solidarity  between  all  the  associations  by  systems  of  mutual 
insurance  against  accident  and  fire,  of  exchange  of  current,  material, 
apparatus,  etc.  ;  relations  with  public  authorities,  producers  and  distri- 
butors of  current,  engineers,  contractors  and  builders  and  consumers, 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity ;  a  constant  effort  to  secure  proper  standards  and  uniformity  in 
the  administration,  finance  and  technique  of  the  supply  of  electricity  in 
rural  districts  ;  the  establishment  of  a  complete  documentation  on  the  pos- 
ition of  the  problem  of  electricity  in  different  countries ;  enquiries,  research 
and  experiments  relating  to  the  technique  of  rural  electric  systems  and  to 
the  employment  of  electricity  in  countr}^  districts  and  finally  a  general 
practical  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  rural  districts. 

M.  B. 

GERMANY 

The  Capitalization  of  Agricultural  Organizations,  —  Deutsche  landwirt- 
schaftliche  Genossenschaftspresse,  Nos.  9  and  10.  Berlin,  15  and  30  June 
1923.  —  Vereinsblatt  des  Badischen  Batternvereins,  No.  6.  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau,  30  June  1923.  — •  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (Commercial  Supplement), 
Nos.  251  and  253.  Berlin,  2  June,  and  4  July  1923.  — •  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  No.  337.     Frankfurt  on  Main,  9  May  1923. 

Increase  of  share  capital,  of  the  original  contributions,  of  the  value 
of  the  shares,  of  the  guarantee  credit  (Hafisummenkredit) ,  the  issue  of  bonds 
on  definite  quantities  of  goods  (e.  g.,  rye)  are  all  examples  of  the  means 
adopted  during  the  last  few  months  to  procure  for  undertakings  the  cap- 
ital they  require.  They  represent  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  working  capital,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  co-operative  associations,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  funds  available  for  working 
expenses  must,  so  far  as  possible,  correspond  with  the  abnormally  increas- 
ing requirements. 

The  need  for  funds  and  the  method  of  meeting  the  need  vary  according 
to  the  legal  form  of  the  association,  and  according  as  it  is  a  question  of 
central  banks  or  of  local  co-operative  societies,  of  institutions  dealing 
with  goods  or  with  credit.  In  the  newly-founded  or  reorganized  central 
institutions  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  co-operative  form, 
although  this  form  had,  until  recently,  been  almost  invariably  adopted, 
especiall^^  by  the  Reichsverband.  The  reason  for  this  tendency  is  that 
the  form  of  the  limited  liability  companies,  which  is  definitely  capitalistic, 
makes  it  easier  to  collect  the  working  capital,  while  it  seems  to  be  more 
elastic  and  better  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  desired.     Thus 
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for  example  the  Provincial  Co-operative  Bank  of  Pomerania  has  founded 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bank  as  a  limited  liability  company  with 
a  capital  which  was  originally  120  million  marks,  but  has  been  increased 
to  120,000  millions ;  the  Agricultural  Sales  Agency  of  the  Wurttemberg 
Federation  and  the  Central  Machinery  Depot  of  the  Agricultural  Unions 
of  Saxony  have  also  been  reconstituted  as  share  companies.  Reference  too 
may  be  made  to  the  foundation  of  the  Sales  Agency  of  the  Agricultural 
Unions  at  Munich  with  a  foundation  capital  of  500  million  marks,  and 
of  the  Central  Agricultural  Trading  Society  at  Coblenz  with  a  foundation 
capital  of  30  million  marks. 

Among  the  central  co-operative  societies  those  that  are  of  a  national 
character  have  made  special  attempts  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  work- 
ing capital  by  increasing  their  owned  capital.  The  Prussian  Bank  on  7 
June  1923  raised  the  State  contribution  to  6,000  million  marks,  mainly 
to  provide  for  the  credits  for  goods  of  the  provincial  central  banks.  The 
German  Raiffeisen  Bank  raised  its  capital  from  100  million  to  2,000 
million  marks.  In  the  same  way  the  Central  Trading  Association  of  the 
RaifEeisen  Co-operative  Societies  took  steps  to  increase  its  capital  from 
7  %  to  100  millions. 

Moreover  in  order  to  obtain  further  credits  from  the  national  central 
banks,  the  provincial  central  banks  are  obliged  to  increase  their  available 
capital  and  to  widen  their  credit  bases. 

According  to  the  Deutsche  landwirtschaftliche  Genossenschaftspresse, 
this  process  has  gone  very  far  of  late.  Apart  from  the  limited  liability 
companies  that  have  lately  come  into  existence,  the  National  Federation 
and  the  provincial  central  banks  have  been  careful  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  shares  and  the  amounts  of  the  guarantees.  According  to  the  annual 
reports,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  shares  varied  from  10,000  to  50,000 
marks  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  guarantees  from  100,000  to 
1,000,000  marks. 

The  organization  most  recently  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation, 
the  Genossenschaftsverband  des  badischen  Bauernvereins,  at  its  last  general 
meeting  in  June  last  increased  the  value  of  its  shares  to  50,000  marks  and 
the  amount  of  the  guarantees  to  1,000,000  marks.  Since  the  members 
number  1,081  (including  880  co-operative  societies),  if  each  member  held 
one  fully  paid  up  share  there  would  be  a  working  capital  of  54,050,000 
marks  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  1,081  million  marks.  Since  however  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  aifiHated  societies  will  take  three  or  four  shares, 
these  sums  will  be  proportionately  increased.  In  spite  of  this  they  will 
remain  lower  than  the  same  amounts  before  the  war,  if  reckoned  at 
par  value. 

The  increase  in  the  share  values  was  not  however  sufficient  to  meet 
the  need  for  working  capital.  An  effective  working  capital  was  not  creat- 
ed by  the  increase  in  the  guarantee  fund  (Haftsummenkredit) ,  but  merely 
a  larger  guarantee  of  credit.  Other  means  were  also  contemplated  of 
meeting  the  pressing  need  for  money  and  new  co-operative  societies  were 
formed  thus  increasing  the  shares  and  guarantee  fund.  There  has  been 
a  wide  development  of  branches  and  agencies  —  the  Baden  Peasants'  Bank, 
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for  example,  has  16  branches  and  29  agencies  —  and  thus  channels  are 
formed  by  which  money  may  flow  from  the  country  districts  to  the  central 
banks.  Since  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  the  shortage  of  working  capital 
continued,  the  Central  Trading  Co-operative  Society  of  the  Baden  Peas- 
ants'Association  resolved  to  issue  vouchers  for  the  sale  of  goods  [Ware- 
nanteilscheine)  of  5,000,  10,000  and  100,000  marks.  The  money  thus 
collected  may  only  be  used  for  obtaining  goods,  and  the  creditors  receive 
an  average  interest  on  it  equal  to  the  Reichsbank  discount  rate. 

A  similar  provision  is  reported  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Kur- 
itnd  Neumarkische  Ritterschaftliche  Darlehnskasse  of  BerUn.  Without  any 
increase  of  the  guarantee  capital  150  milhon  marks  were  issued  in 
inscribed  bonds  and  850  million  in  bearer  bonds,  with  an  interest  varying 
between  5  and  15  per  cent.  Besides,  provision  is  made  for  the  distri- 
bution as  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  profit. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  incentives,  and  particularly  of  the  high  rate  of 
interest  offered,  capital  still  hung  back,  as  the  desire  became  stronger  to  in- 
vest at  a  stabilized  rate  (Festmarkanlagen) .  Encouraged  by  the  marked  success 
of  the  Roggenrentbank  the  Central  Ivandschaft  for  the  Prussian  States 
arranged  for  an  issue  of  land  bonds  guaranteed  by  produce  (rye)  (Zen- 
tralroggpfundbriefe).  The  complete  issue  amounted  to  the  value  of  117,500 
metric  tons  of  rye.  The  bonds  were  of  the  values  of  %,  i,  2,  3,  10  or 
20  quintals.  The  interest  of  5  per  cent,  varies  according  to  the  price 
of  rye.  Amortization  is  required  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  bonds  pre- 
\4ously  issued  in  marks. 

A  new  and  important  means  of  obtaining  agricultural  credit  is  instit- 
uted by  these  bonds.  Like  all  the  other  loans  in  "  stabilized  "  marks, 
as  in  coal,  salt,  etc.,  they  have  been  well  received,  as  they  provide  the 
possibility  of  saving  and  encourage  the  formation  and  preservation  of 
capital.  The  bonds  issued  by  this  Bank  as  described  above  have  a  value 
of  about  120,000  million  paper  marks.  The  Bank  makes  loans  on  the 
mortgage  of  land  property  for  improvement,  home  colonization  and  pro- 
duction. Similar  objects  are  the  aim  of  the  Getr eider entenhank  of  Berlin, 
which  was  founded  on  i  July.  In  addition  to  privately  subscribed  cap- 
ital, shares  have  been  taken  by  the  German  Raiffeisen  Bank,  the  Bank 
of  Agriculture,  the  German  Bank  of  Colonization  and  the  Provincial  Co- 
operative Bank  of  Brandenburg. 

But  how  can  capital  and  credit  be  procured  for  the  individual  co-oper- 
ative societies  ?  In  spite  of  all  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  co-oper- 
ative unions  the  increase  of  owned  capital  proceeds  slowly.  In  the  course 
of  trade  the  central  banks  became  increasingly  organizations  for  suppl3dng 
money,  the  repayment  of  which  at  a  later  date  reduced  their  necessary 
working  capital,  since  it  was  made  in  money  which,  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  mark,  had  a  diminished  purchasing  power.  As  regards  some  co-oper- 
ative societies  the  National  Federation  reports  that  they  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  shares  up  to  200,000,  300,000,  400,000  and  500,000  marks, 
^loreover,  they  are  now  beginning  to  introduce  deposits  for  working  cap- 
ital, a  definite  sum  being  fixed  per  hectare,  for  example  from  5,000  to  10,000 
marks.     This  forms  an  excellent  method   of   raising   working   capital,    as 
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troublesome  alterations  of  the  rules  are  not  needed  and  there  is  scope 
for  a  certain  elasticity  in  meeting  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
situation.  F.  J.  R. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Agricultural  Co-operation  in  England  and  Wales  in  1921-22.  —  The 

Report  op  the  AGRicuiyTURAi.  Organization  vSociety  for  the  Year 
ENDED  3 1  ST  March  1922.  Ivondon,  1922. 

The  financial  difficulties  with  which  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  has  been  faced  for  some  years  past  have  increased  during  the  agri- 
cultural depression  and  will  be  further  accentuated  with  the  cessation 
of  State  assistance  in  March  1923.  Efforts  have  accordingly  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  to  decentralize  the  work  of  the  Society.  In 
almost  every  county  at  least  one  strong  farmers'  co-operative  society  has 
been  established,  and  it  is  hoped  to  devolve  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  upon  local  committees  who  will  receive 
information  and  advice  from  the  central  office  but  the  minimum  of  as- 
sistance from  the  organization  staff.  The  expenditure  of  the  Society, 
which  was  £40,682  in  1920-21,  was  reduced  to  £19,629  in  1921-22.  Further 
drastic  reductions  are  being  made  in  1922-23. 

The  following  table  contains  statistics  for  the  year  192 1  of  the  societies 
affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 

Statistics    for   the   year    192 1     of     Agricultural    Co-operative    Societies    in 
England  and  Wales  affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 


Number 
of 


Number 
of 


societies;  members 


Sales 


Agricultural 
requirements 


Farm 
produce 


Societes  for  the  purchase  of  require- 
ments     

Dairy  societies 

Egg  and  poultry  societies 

Auction  mart,  slaughterhouse,  and 
market  garden  produce  societies 


202      58,861 
60      10,630 

48      12,986 


Total 


Small  holdings  and  allotments  societies 
Miscellaneous  and  credit  societies  .   . 

Grand  total   .... 


6,138 


7,550,742   j   2,490,068 


348   I  88,615 

i,o54{i)|54,3o6(2) 
58    I     2,173 


1,460    I   145,094 


357.518 

87,252 
74,068 


8,069,580 


2,»44,799 
555,024 

1,922,846 


Total 
turnover 


7.812,737 


10,040,810 

3,202,317 

642,276 

1,996,914 


15,882,317 

57,153  (^) 

62,895  w 


16,002,365 


(i)  Of  this  total  number,  however,  only  408  societies  made  returns.  —  (2)  This  figure 
refers  to  those  societies  which  made  returns.  The  total  amoimt  of  land  held  by  these 
societies  was  14,220  acres.  —  (3)  This  figure  refers  to  those  societies  making  returns  which 
supplied  requirements  or  sold  produce.  —  (4)  This  figure  includes  loans  granted  by  credit 
societies  during  the  year. 
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Purchase  of  Requirements.  —  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  prices,  the 
year  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  societies  of  which  the  main  busi- 
ness was  the  purchase  of  their  members'  requirements,  particularly  for 
those  societies  which  carried  large  stocks.  In  many  cases  reserves  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  losses,  and  in  some  cases  the  capital  of  the 
societies  has  been  seriously  depleted  and  heavy  losses  carried  forward 
to  be  met  out  of  the  profits  of  subsequent  years. 

Co-operative  Dairy  Societies.  —  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  societies  differ  widely.  During  the  year  the  milk  industry 
was  in  a  disturbed  state  ;  the  supply  of  milk  was  in  excess  of  requirements 
and  prices  were  exceedingly  low.  The  resources  of  many  of  the  societies, 
therefore,  were  severely  tried.  Organization  among  dairy  farmers  was 
not  sufficiently  general  to  enable  them  to  bargain  on  equal  terms  with 
the  distributors.  However,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  year  1921-22, 
new  dairy  societies  were  registered,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  cases  where 
societies  were  threatened  with  failure  capital  was  forthcoming  to  maintain 
them. 

Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Live  Stock.  —  No  societies  are  more  uniformly 
successful  than  the  co-operative  auction  marts  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  Eight 
of  these  societies  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  sys- 
tem of  prompt  settlement  of  accounts  little  working  capital  is  required 
by  these  societies,  and  practically  no  risks  are  incurred.  One  general 
purpose  society  has  set  up  a  complete  and  successful  organization  for  the 
sale  of  its  members'  pigs  by  collecting  them  and  despatching  them  to 
wholesale  dealers. 

Co-operative  Slaughterhouses.  —  These  include  slaughterhouses  set 
up  by  societies  specially  formed  for  the  purpose  and  slaughterhouses  set 
up  by  general  purpose  societies.  Most  of  the  slaughterhouses  are  success- 
ful, but  others  find  it  difficult  to  do  sufficient  trade  to  cover  overhead  ex- 
penses. Experience  has  shown  that  a  co-operative  slaughterhouse  should 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  consuming  centre  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  otherwise  confront  it  in  disposing  of  its  produce. 

Bacon  Factories.  —  There  were  only  two  co-operative  bacon  factories 
in  the  country  affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  one 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  killing  up  to  100  pigs  per  week,  and  the 
other  on  a  large  scale  killing  up  to  1,000  pigs  per  week.  Both  were  very 
successful.  In  many  districts  there  is  a  movement  towards  the  formation 
of  similar  societies. 

Co-operative  Marketing  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  —  lyess  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  co-operative  disposal  of  fruit  and  market  garden  produce 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  agricultural  co-operation.  Successful  co-oper- 
ative auction  sales  have  been  organized  in  producing  districts  by  several 
growers'  societies,  but  the  problem  of  sending  fruit  and  vegetables  direct 
from  the  organized  growers  to  the  big  consuming  markets  is  still  unsolved. 
The  Kent  and  Sussex  Farmers,  Ltd.,  who  have  set  up  a  depot  in  Covent 
Garden,  arid  the  Growers'  Sales  (Coventry),  Ltd.,  who  have  established 
an  auction  at  Coventry,  are  helping  in  this  direction. 

Co-operative  Sale   of    Eggs.  —  To    eliminate    the   inter-co-operative 
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competition  which  takes  place  between  egg-collecting  societies,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  during  the  year  to  set  up  a  central  selHng  federation. 
A  society,  known  as  the  British  Egg  Producers,  Ltd.,  was  formed  and  the 
assets  and  goodwill  of  the  egg  department  of  the  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  were  transferred  to  it.  Provision  has  been  made  to  allow  indi- 
vidual utility  poultry  farmers  who  have  a  large  output  of  eggs  to  join 
the  society  as  direct  members.  Of  the  egg-collecting  societies  the  Fram- 
lingham  Society  is  still  by  far  the  most  important  —  its  turnover  was 
£282,353,  representing  the  sale  of  over  24,000,000  eggs. 

Allotments  and  Small  Holdings.  —  The  demand  for  fresh  land  for 
allotments  was  maintained  during  the  year  quite  apart  from  the  special 
demand  created  by  the  cultivators  of  War-time  plots  under  notice  to 
quit.  Many  allotments  societies  experienced  great  difficulties  during  the 
year  owing  to  the  conditions  prevalent  in  industry,  but  on  the  other  hand 
allotments  have  been  a  great  help  to  many  people  who  where  unemployed. 

The  Agricultural  Organization  Society  has  adopted  the  pohcy  of  de- 
centralizing the  work  of  promoting  co-operation  in  connection  with  allot- 
ments, with  a  view  to  placing  it  upon  a  self-supporting  basis.  During  the 
year  a    considerable    strengthening    of   local    organization   was   effected. 

The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  for  the  organization 
of  small  holders  had  to  be  curtailed.  In  spite  of  this  a  number  ,of  new 
societies  was  formed,  mainly  of  ex-service  men  settled  on  the  land  by  the 
State;  new  branches  of  existing  societies  were  also  established.  In  many 
cases  it  was  possible  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  ex-service  small 
holders  by  putting  the  men  into  touch  with  a  farmers'  society  already 
in  existence.  Progress  was  made  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  produce 
of  small  holders,  and  a  system  was  set  up  whereby  the  Agricultural  Organ- 
ization Society  was  able  to  bring  sellers  and  buyers  into  contact. 

The  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society.  —  Trading  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  with  the  societies 
in  membership  whereby  these  societies  will  pass  through  it  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  their  trade.  This  will  ensure  a  minimum  of  trade  to  the  Society 
and  will  strengthen  its  position. 

The  Establishment  of  a  Separate  Organization  for  Wales.  —  In  de- 
ference to  Welsh  national  sentiment  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  separate 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  for  Wales.  It  was  agreed  to  transfer 
all  matters  relating  to  the  movement  in  Wales  to  the  Welsh  body  as  from 
I  April  1922.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  two  central  bodies.  F.  I/.  T. 


* 
*  * 

2.  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Scotland  in  1921.  —  Report  of  the 
Scottish  Agricui,turai,  Organisation  Society,  Limited,  for  the 
Year  from  ist  January  to  31ST  December  1921.    Edinburgh,  1922. 

The  promotion  of   agricultural  co-operation  in  Scotland  was  carried 
on  by  two  propagandist    bodies,    the    Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation 
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Society  and  the  Scottish  Smallholders'  Organisation  (i).  In  1921,  however, 
the  latter  was  beset  by  financial  difficulties  and  was  not  in  a  position  to 
continue  propaganda  work.  Even  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  was  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  and  accordingly  the  progress 
made  in  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  was  not  very  rapid. 
Thirteen  new  societies  were  formed  during  the  year,  but  the  registration 
of  eleven  societies  was  cancelled  and  one  society  withdrew  from  affiHa- 
tion.  The  total  number  of  societies  affiliated  to  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  at  the  end  of  1921  was  200  as  compared  with 
199  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  cancellations  were  due  in 
some  cases  to  local  re-organization  being  carried  out  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement. In  other  cases  the  societies  were  of  a  temporary  nature  ; 
they  had  been  formed  under  War  conditions  and  had  fulfilled  their  purpose. 

Complete  statistics  for  the  year  192 1  of  the  societies  affiHated  to  the 
Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  are  not  available  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  societies  either  failed  to  make  returns  or  made  only  partial 
returns.  Of  128  societies  which  furnished  returns  of  membership  the 
total  number  of  members  was  11,918,  and  of  83  societies  which  furnished 
returns  of  turnover  the  total  turnover  was  £  1,041,962. 

Co-operative  Dairy  Societies.  —  The  co-operative  milk-depots  con- 
tinued to  be  notably  successful.  They  are  united  in  a  federation  which  reg- 
ulates the  trade  of  the  various  societies  ;  by  this  system  losses  on  surplus 
milk  were  largely  prevented.  During  the  year  the  dairy  societies  experienced 
difficulties  due  to  the  decline  in  prices  and  the  diminished  purchasing 
power  of  consumers.  The  turnover  of  the  larger  societies  during  192 1 
ranged  from  £35,000  to  £70,000.  In  many  cases  the  turnover  of  societies 
was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year  but  the  decline  was  due  to  the^  fall  in 
prices  and  not  to  a  diminution  in  quantities  sold. 

Co-operative  Egg  Collecting  Societies.  —  Although  the  number  of 
poultry  in  Scotland  was  still  below  the  normal,  poultry  societies  substan- 
tially increased  their  business.  The  following  figures  of  the  turnover 
o  a  few  t3rpical  societies  in  192 1  illustrate  the  scale  of  their  operations  : 
Papa  Westray  (Orkney),  £2,705  ;  DaHburgh  (Orkney),  £3,728  ;  Kilchoman 
(Islay),  £5,440  ;  Deerness  (Orkney),  £12,083  ;  Holm  (Orkney),  £12,708. 
The  Scottish  Farm  and  Poultry  Produce  Federation  acts  as  a  central  sell- 
ing  agency  for  the  societies  and  furthers  their  trade  interests  generally. 

Co-operative  Smithy  Societies.  —  There  was  an  increase  during  the  year 
in  the  number  of  smithy  societies  ;  existing  societies  formed  for  other  pur- 
poses have  also  taken  up  horse-shoeing  and  implement-repair  work 
as  a  branch  of  their  business.  It  is  the  intention  of  such  societies  to 
stock  necessary  parts  of  farm  machinery  and  to  deal  in  farm  implements, 
as  well  as  to  supply  other  farm  requisites.  Societies  of  this  kind  have 
already  been  formed  in  seven  counties  and  in  two  other  counties  a  desire 
for  such  societies  has  been  expressed. 

Co-operative  Live  Stock  Improvement  Societies.  —  The  stock  improve- 
ment societies  continued  to  be  most  successful.    Stallions,  bulls  and  boars, 

(i)  See  the  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  December  1920,  page  858. 
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approved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  are  hired  by  these 
societies  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  members  at  moderate  fees.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  also  gives  assistance  to  small  farmers  by  way  of 
grants.  The  benefits  under  these  schemes  have  been  especially  great  to 
small  farmers  in  the  Islands  and  more  remote  districts  where  hitherto  stud 
animals  of  a  good  class  were  not  available.  Some  societies,  such  as  the 
Insch  and  Upper  Garrioch  Society  and  the  East  Mainland  Stock  Improve- 
ment Society,   own  their  own  stallions. 

Purchase  of  Requisites.  —  The  co-operative  purchase  of  requisites 
was  a  source  of  considerable  saving  to  farmers,  especially  small  holders. 
Feeding  stuffs,  manures,  and  other  requisites  were  purchased  in  bulk  by 
societies  and  were  despatched  to  them  in  large  consignments  ;  both  price 
and  expenses  were  thus  reduced.  Farm  implements,  dairy  utensils,  and 
binder  twine  were  purchased.  The  practice  of  purchasing  seeds 
through  joint-purchase  committees  increased  substantially  during  the  year. 
The  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  which  gave  considerable 
assistance  to  societies  in  the  purchasing  of  requisites,  also  arranged,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  for  the  purchase  of 
322  tons  of  seed  potatoes  and  their  despatch  to  growers  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides  and  the  Island  of  Skye. 

New  Developments.  —  During  the  year  a  society  known  as  the  Scot- 
tish Private  Gardens,  Ltd.,  was  formed  and  affiHated  to  the  Scottish  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society.  The  object  of  the  new  society  is  the  en- 
couragement of  private  gardening  in  Scotland  by  enabHng  gardeners  to 
secure  economies  in  cultivation  by  purchasing  their  requisites  and  selling 
their  produce  co-operatively. 

Societies  were  formed  among  the  members  of  the  land  settlements 
which  have  been  established  by  the  State  for  ex-service  men.  In  some 
cases,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  and  necessary  equipment  of 
some  of  the  new  landholders  in  these  settlements,  the  societies  have  made 
no  progress.  F.  L.  T. 

* 

3  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ireland  in  1920-21.  —  Report  of  the 
Irish  Agricui^turaIv  Organisation  Society,  Ltd.,  for  the  Year  ending 
31ST  March,  1921.     Dublin,  1922. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  resulting  from  poHtical  conditions,  124  new 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  were  registered  in  Ireland  during  the 
year  ending  31  March  192 1.  The  registration  of  40  societies  was  cancelled.,] 
There  was  thus  a  net  increase  of  84  societies.  At  the  end  of  1920  the 
total  number  of  societies  affiliated  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisatioi 
Society  was,  1,114  with  a  membership  of  157,766.  The  increase  in  member^ 
ship  during  the  year  was  22,397,  "the  greatest  increase  recorded  by  tl 
Society  in  any  one  year.  The  turnover  increased  by  over  30  per  cent.  ov€ 
that  of  19 19  ;  even  after  making  allowances  for  the  rise  in  prices  whic 
took  place  the  actual  increase  would  be  15  per  cent.     The  following  tablej 
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shows  the  general  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  during  the  year 
1920  as  compared  with  the  year  1919. 


Table  I.  —  General  Statistics  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
for  the  years  1919  and  1920. 


Total  number  of  societies 
Membership 


Total  turnover 

Average  turnover  jjer  society. 
Average  turnover  per  member 


1919 


1,028 
135,369 
£ 

11,158,593 

10,854 

82 


1,114 

157,766 

£ 
14,604,852 
13,110 


Increase 
during    1920 


86 

22,397 
£ 

3,446,269 

2,256 

10 


Table  II  contains  statistics  of  the  different  classes  of  society  and  il- 
lustrates their   activity  during   1920. 


Table  II.  —  Statistics  for  the  year  1920  of  the  Societies  affiliated 
to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 


Class  of  Society 


Number 
of  societies 


Number 
of  members 


Paid  up 
share  capital 


Ivoan 
capital 


Turnover 


Dairy  Societies 

Auxiliary  Dairy  Societies  (not  se- 
parately registered) 

Agricultural  Societies  .  .  .  . 
Credit  and  Agricultural  Banks,  . 
Poultry  Keepers'  Societies  .   .    . 

Flax  Societies 

Miscellaneous  Societies 

Farming  Societies 

Federations 

Total   .    . 


336 

102 

387 

124 

10 

37 
52 
64 


1,114 


50,122 


65,954 
15,263 

3,240 

3,504 

18,292 

732 

659 


157,766 


193,208 


229,522 

1,806 

36,433 

316,652 

339 

31,212 


809,172 


500,719 


375,677 
64,600 

6,407 

34,723 

37,366 

243,290 

201,117 


£ 


8,247,836 


2,474,339- 
30,362 

253,462 
34,126 

790,222 

2,774,505 


1,463,899 


14,604,852 


Co-operative  Creameries.  —  Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  export  of  Irish  butter  and  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country, 
very  Httle,  if  any,  progress  was  made  in  1920  in  the  development  of  co- 
operative dairying.  In  some  respects  there  was  actual  retrogression  ; 
this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk  —  the  341 
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creameries  in  1913  received  90,960,800  gallons  of  milk,  the  346  creameries 
in  1916  received  102,232,000  gallons,  but  the  336  creameries  in  1920 
received  only  77,732,400  gallons.  In  1920,  therefore,  there  was  a  de- 
chne  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  compared  with  the  amount  supplied 
in  1913  and  a  decline  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
amount  supplied  in  1916.  In  Ulster  and  Munster,  the  two  principal 
dairying  provinces,  the  corresponding  decline  was :  Ulster,  approximately 
32  per  cent,  in  both  cases  ;  Munster,  approximately  12  per  cent,  and 
23  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  total  sales  by  dairying  societies  of  commodi- 
ties other  than  dairy  products  were  larger  in  1920  than  in  1913  or  1916. 
This  was  due  to  the  growing  tendency  amongst  creamery  societies  for  them 
to  become  general  purposes  societies  by  supplying  their  members  with 
farm  requisites,  by  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry,  by  milling  and  other  oper- 
ations. 

Agricultural  and  General  Purposes  Societies.  —  The  agricultural 
and  general  purposes  societies  are  assuming  considerable  importance  in 
the  co-operative  movement.  During  the  year  1920  there  was  an  increase 
of  over  90  per  cent,  in  the  trade  of  these  societies  compared  with  their 
trade  in  19 19.  Some  of  these  societies  were  very  successful  but  others 
incurred  heavy  losses  ;  the  profits  of  the  more  successful  societies  amounted 
to  £32,895,  while  the  losses  incurred  by  others  amounted  to  £28,377,  i^" 
volving  90  societies.  By  relying  too  much  on  borrowed  capital  and  by 
giving  too  extensive  credit  to  their  members  the  agricultural  and  general 
purposes  societies  incur  considerable  risk.  These  societies,  however,  tend 
to  develop  very  rapidly  and  have  great  possibilities  if  efficiently  managed. 

Credit  Societies.  —  The  number  of  credit  societies  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing. It  fell  during  1920  from  138  to  124,  of  which  probably  about  100  are 
working.  The  capital  upon  which  they  worked,  however,  was  much  the 
same  as  in  1919.  The  number  of  loans  granted  fell  from  3,258  in  1919  to 
2,535  ill  1920,  but  the  total  amounts  were  approximately  the  same.  The 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  capital  of  the  credit  societies  (£60,677  out  of  a  total 
of  £64,600)  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  deposits  indicates  a  possibility 
that  in  some  cases  the  activity  of  these  societies  may  be  renewed. 

Poultry  Keepers'  Societies.  —  Of  the  eight  poultry  societies  from  which 
returns  were  received  six  had  an  increased  turnover  as  compared  with 
1919,  and  all,  with  one  sHght  exception,  made  profits.  The  total  trade 
turnover  of  the  poultry  societies  increased  from  £246,599  in  1919  to  £253,462 
in  1920.  The  North  Kilkenny  Co-operative  Poultry  Society  which  did  the 
largest  poultry  and  egg  business  had  a  turnover  of  £55,886  and  made  a 
profit  of  £547. 

Flax  Societies.  —  There  was  an  increase  during  1920  in  the  membership 
and  in  both  the  share  and  the  loan  capital  of  the  flax  societies,  but  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  societies  which  were  working,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  actual  turnover.  It  is  felt  that  in  addition  to  the  co-operative 
scutching  of  flax  it  is  very  desireable,  in  the  interests  of  the  growers,  that 
the  flax  should  also  be  graded  and  marketed  co-operatively. 

Miscellaneous   Societies.  —  The   Wexford   Bacon   Factory   increased 
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its  turnover  from  £383,630  in  1919  to  £411,000  in  1920,  and  the  Roscrea 
Bacon  Factory  increased  its  turnover  from  £229,845  in  1919  to  £257,023. 
The  organization  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Meat,  Ltd.,  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  but  renewed  efforts  were  afterwards  made  to  raise  the  balance 
of  the  capital  needed.  The  sales  of  the  Ulster  Creameries,  Ltd.,  totalled 
£69,000  in  1920  as    against  £40,597  in  1919. 

Farming  Societies  and  the  National  Land  Bank.  —  An  important  new 
development  in  agricultural  co-operation  in  Ireland  during  1920  was  the 
formation  of  farming  societies.  These  societies  are  land-purchase  socie- 
ties and  their  primary  object  is  the  purchase  and  redistribution  of  unten- 
anted land.  To  finance  these  societies  when  formed  the  National  Land 
Bank  was  estabHshed  in  January  1919  by  Dail  Eireann  and  organized  as 
a  co-operative  society  in  affihation  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society.  The  farming  societies  are  in  turn  affiUated  to  the  National  Land 
Bank  and  obtain  from  it  advances  in  the  form  of  loans  on  mortgage.  By 
March  1922  a  total  amount  of  £370,000  had  been  advanced  to  these  socie- 
ties ;  of  this  amount  £203,000  was  provided  by  Dail  Eireann  in  the  form 
of  share  capital,  £90,000  by  the  societies  themselves  in  the  form  of  fixed 
security  deposits  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
land,  and  the  balance  of  £77,000  out  of  the  general  resources  of  the  bank 
which  maintains  aa  exceptionally  large  cash  reserve  against  its  current 
obHgations. 

The  area  purchased  totalled  16,500  acres ;  the  average  price  paid  was 
£22  8s.  per  acre.  An  average  annuity  of  less  than  £1  15s.  per  acre  en- 
ables the  purchasers  to  repay  capital  and  interest  within  a  period  of 
31  years. 

The  number  of  estates  purchased  is  53.  They  are  held  by  39  societies 
with  a  combined  membership  of  approximately  850  persons.  In  sixteen 
cases  lands  totalling  3,100  acres  have  been  sub-divided;  eight  other  socie- 
ties holding  3,750  acres  are  now  in  process  of  sub-dividing  ;  six  socie- 
ties with  2,220  acres  have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  nine  cases  the  land,  totalling  7,430  acres,  was  still  being  held  in 
common. 

Federations.  —  The  number  of  societies  which  were  members  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  increased  from  379  in  1918  to  448 
in  1919  and  to  491  in  1920.  The  sales  of  the  Society  increased  by  £756,873 
over  the  sales  in  1918,  and  by  £352,310  over  the  sales  in  1919.  It  is  com- 
plained that  the  amount  of  capital  furnished  by  the  federated  societies 
to  the  Wholesale  Society  is  quite  inadequate,  and  that  on  that  account 
it  is  difiicult  for  the  Wholesale  Society  to  satisfy  all  their  demands.  The 
turnover  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  a  federation  of  cream- 
eries for  the  sale  of  butter  and  the  purchase  of  dairy  requisites,  increased 
in  1920  by  115  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1919,  the  turnover  in  1919 
being  £488,354,  and  in  1920,  £1,103,389.  This  increase  took  place  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  butter  curtailed  the  trade 
of  the  Society  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  F.  L.  T. 
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ITALY 
Recent    Statistics    of    the  Italian    Popular    Banks.    —    Cenni    stati- 

STICI  SUGI,I  ISTITUTI  POPOI^ARI  COOPERATIVI  DI  CREDITO  I,EGAI,MENTE 
COSTITUITI   CON   I,A   FORMA    DI   SOCIETA.   ANONIMA   ESISTENTI   NEI,   REGNO 

Ai<  1°  GENNAio  1922,  CON  PREFAZIONE  DI  I,uiGi  IvUZZATTi.  Associazione 
fra  le  Banche  Popolari  Cooperative  Italiane.  Rome,  1923.  —  AssociAziONE 
FRA  ivE  Banche  Cooperative  Itai^iane.  Rendiconti  dei^i.' Asso- 
ciazione. DaTI  STATISTICI  DEI/IyE  BaNCHE  ASSOCIATE  E  DEI,I,'ASSEGN0 
BANCARio  federai^e  ai,  31  DicEMBRE  1 922.  Anno  1 922.  Bsercizio  470. 
Rome,  1923. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Principal  Types  of  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Societies  in  Italy "  appearing  in  the  January-March  number  of  this 
Review,  there  was  included  a  statement  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Ital- 
ian popular  banks,  modelled  on  the  Schulze-Delitsch  type,  and  adapted 
to  the  special  conditions  of  Italy  by  Luigi  I/Uzzatti.  A  statistical  re- 
turn, drawn  up  by  the  Association  of  the  Italian  Co-operative  Popular 
Banks  makes  it  possible  to  supply  some  particulars  of  these  organiza- 
tions, which  are  of  such  essential  importance  in  the  national  economy. 

From  this  return  it  appears  that  on  i  January  1922  there  were  in 
existence  in  Italy  732  institutions  of  the  kind,  with  nearly  1,000  branches 
and  agencies  (i).  The  importance  of  these  subsidiary  centres  is  at  once 
clear,  as  they  tend  to  give  wider  scope  and  development  to  the  activities  of  the 
headquarters  office  by  bringing  it  into  touch  with  various  local  interests. 
In  many  cases  they  have  reached  a  development  entitling  them  to  be 
regarded  as  independent  institutions  and  as  the  organizations  best  fitted 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  surplus  funds  of  urban  credit  towards  the 
rural  centres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  on  i  January  1922  of  the  banks 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  enquiry. 

Position  of  the  Italian  Popular  Banks  on  i  January  1922. 


Number 

of 

banks 

Number 

of 
branches 

Share 
capital 

Reserves 

Deposits 

Bills 

in 
hand 

Securities 
held 

liras 

liras 

liras 

Uras 

Uras 

Northern  Italy  .    . 

236 

844 

130,060,360 

90,116,176 

2,953,116,671 

2,159,768,659 

714,925,852 

Central  Italy  .  .    . 

190 

107 

11,350.360 

8,677,738 

338,512,461 

178,810,686 

123,059,281 

Southern  Italy  .    . 

205 

33 

12,769,124 

11,252,788 

311,854,723 

182,656,408 

96,407,071 

Sicily  and  Sardinia 

lOI 

4 

5,271,379 

2,663,984 

67,505,303 

45,707,296 

18,007,110 

Totals  .    .   . 

732 

988 

159,451,655 

112,710,686 

3,670,989,158 

2,566,943,049 

952,399,314 

(i)  Reckoning  the  co-operative  banks  which  did  not  reply  to  the   questionnaire  of  the 
Association,  the  total  number  was  more  than  750. 
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From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figure  for  deposits  is  very  high, 
which  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  general  confidence  placed  in  the 
Popular  Banks. 

The  Co-operative  Popular  Bank  of  Novara  (i),  which  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1922,  affords  a  typical  example  and  its  growth 
is  shown  by  the  figures  contained  in  the  following  table  : 


Development  of  the  Banca  Popolare  Cooper ativa  Anonima  of  Novara 
from  1872  to  192 1. 


Share  capital 

Ordinary  reserves.    .    . 

Deposits 

Bills  discounted  .    .    . 

Advances  on  pledges, 
sales  of  securities 
with  right  of  repur- 
chase, and  sundry 
loans   

Net  profits 

Total  of  receipts  and 
payments 


1872 


liras 

244.557 

10,451 

846,221 

1,502,704 


201,286 
9.695 

4,213,848 


1881 


1 891 


735.260 

151.442 

2,908,290 

12,027,828 


302,090 
55.378 

35,669,622 


liras 

[,884,500 

867,100 

5.772,951 

).o73.i33 


1,052,730 
283,808 

187,888,046 


liras 

1,914,100 

957.050 

12,962,683 

22.591,032 


1,069,473 
242,019 


199,201,212 


liras 

8,554,200 

4,277,100 

44.758.790 

157,284,414 


3.984.777 
1,101,763 

869,665,442 


liras 

26,195,250 

13.097,625 

280,461,076 

850,427,944 


57,914.725 
4.539„345 

16,742,069,653 


The  principal  and  the  oldest  popular  banks  belong  to  the  Associazione 
fra  le  BancJie  Popolari  Cooperative  Italiane  (Rome),  founded  by  Luigi 
Luzzatti  in  1876.  This  Association,  to  quote  the  new  rules  revised  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  2  July  192 1,  has  the  following  aims  : 

"  {a)  to  safeguard  and  protect,  in  general,  the  legitimate  interests 
of  popular  co-operative  credit  and  in  particular  the  common  interests 
of  the  associated  banks  ; 

"  (h)  to  examine  and  discuss,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  concrete 
solutions,  economic,  financial,  administrative  and  legislative  questions 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  working  of  co-operative  popular  credit ; 
(c)  to  develop  and  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  associated  banks,  by  linking  together  all  the  social  and  mat- 
erial factors  at  their  disposal  so  as  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  them  to 
common  ends  ; 

"  (d)  to  promote  and  emphasize,  by  appropriate  representations  to 
the  public  authorities  and  by  legislative  action,  the  principles  and  in- 
terests of  the  co-operative  credit  institutions  ; 

"  (e)  to  develop  the  activities  of  the  co-operative  popular  banks 
in  favour  of  different  forms  of  co-operation  ; 

(/)  to  promote,  encourage  and  influence  in  the  interests  of  the 
associated  banks,  organizations  and  services  of  utility  to  all  of  them  ; 


(i)  See  in  this  connection  r  X,a  Banca  Popolare  Cooperativa  Anonima  di  Novara. 
Marzo  1872-MARZO  1922.     Novara,  1922. 
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"  (g)  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  information  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated to  make  the  co-operative  popular  banks  better  known  both  among 
themselves  and  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  assist  their  development 
and  improvement ; 

"  (h)  to  secure  and  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  associated  bodies  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  amicable 
settlement  of  questions,  even  if  not  of  a  general  kind  ; 

"  {i)  to  carry  out  inspections  in  the  associated  banks  ". 

The    Association    in    announcing    its   reconstitution   expresses    the 

hope  that  it  may  be  able  to  render  increasingly  effective  service  to  its 

members,  especially  by  the  carrying  out  of  periodical  inspections,  the 

best  guarantee  of  the  sound  economic  and  general  progress  of  the  banks. 

G.  C. 

RUSSIA 

Loans  Made  by  the  All- Russian  Go-operative  Bank.  —  EuonoMii^ecKaa 
5Kh3hb    {Economic  Life),  No.  98.  Moscow,  3  May  1923. 

In  order  to  encourage  industrial  enterprise  among  the  agricultural 
co-operative  productive  societies  the  All-Russian  Co-operative  Bank  has 
decided  to  make  loans  to  these  societies  on  the  following  conditions. 

Co-operative  societies  applying  for  a  loan  to  the  Bank  -are  required 
to  present  their  balance  sheets  and  annual  statements  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  inspection  and  the  scheme  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  undertaking,  as  also  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the 
society  as  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  for  which  application  is  made.  The 
Bank  makes  loans  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  co-oper- 
ative undertakings,  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  equipment, 
for  the  purchase  of  good  breeds  of  stock,  selected  cereal  seeds,  agricultural 
machinery,  etc.  If  the  premises  in  which  the  co-operative  undertaking 
is  carried  on  are  held  on  lease,  the  lease  must  have  run  for  at  least  two  years 
at  the  date  of  making  the  appHcation  for  the  loan.  In  theory  no  loan 
is  made  for  putting  up  new  or  for  repairing  old  buildings  in  the  case 
of  premises  leased  by  the  co-operative  society  for  less  than  seven  years. 
The  Bank  loans  may  not  as  a  rule  exceed  100  per  cent,  of  the  sums  which 
the  co-operative  society  itself  purposes  to  invest  in  the  undertaking. 
In  fixing  the  total  amounts  of  the  loans  to  be  granted  the  extent  of  the 
share  of  the  co-operative  society  in  the  share  capital  of  the  Bank  is  partly 
taken  into  account.  For  the  most  part  the  loans  are  made  for  one 
year  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
pledge  of  merchandise.  In  case  of  failure  to  repay  the  loan  at  the  due 
date  fines  are  imposed  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  the 
sum  lent. 

The  Co-operative  Bank  exercises  a  continuous  control  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  capital  lent  and  should  it  not  be  invested  by  the  co-oper- 
ative society  for  the  purpose  stated,  the  Bank  may  demand  repayment 
before  the  due  date.  M.  T. 
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SWEDEN 

The  Swedish  Peasants'  League.  —  Rettig  (Dr.  Herbert)  :  tjber  die 
Geschicte  und  die  Ziel  der  Bauer nbevvegung  in  Schweden.  Griine  In- 
ternationale.    Vienna,  1922,  Nos.  2,  4,  5  ;   1923,  Nos.  i,  2  ,  3. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  the  majority  of  European  countries,  over-seas  com- 
petition towards  the  end  of  last  century  has  brought  about  an  ever  increas- 
ingly close  union  between  members  of  the  farming  and  agricultural 
classes  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  National  agriculture. 
In  Sweden,  where  the  peasants  had  never  been  submitted  to  serfdom  and 
were  always  able  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  in  the  affairs  of  State, 
there  was  at  an  even  earlier  date  an  Agrarian  Party  in  the  new  Parliament, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  maintained  in  the  representation  of  classes  the 
old  peasant  traditions.  This  party  however  after  twenty  years  began 
gradually  to  weaken  and  finally  died  out  altogether.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  conditions  of  agriculture  constantly  grew  more  unsatisfactory,  a 
number  of  agricultural  associations  were  estabHshed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  defunct  party.  Among  these  bodies  the  Peasants'  League  {Bonde- 
forbundet)  became  the  strongest  and  most  influential. 

The  Peasants'  League  was  founded  just  before  the  War  with  the  ob- 
ject of  promoting  the  poUtical,  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  rural 
population  of  Sweden  with  special  regard  to  the  questions  of  small  holdings 
and  the  position  of  agricultural  labourers.  Such  was  the  programme  that 
the  League  was  appointed  to  carry  out  and  as  early  as  1917  it  was  success- 
ful in  gaining  several  seats  at  the  parliamentary  elections.  It  was  strongly 
reinforced  in  192 1  when  another  important  agricultural  association,  the 
National  Farmers'  League,  was  dissolved  and  its  members  joined  the  Peas- 
ants' League.  At  the  new  parliamentary  elections  of  the  present  year 
the  League  candidates  obtained  the  substantial  number  of  192,000  votes, 
which  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  strong  position  that  the  Peasants'  League 
has  obtained  in  the  country  as  the  national  organization  of  the  Swedish 
rural  workers. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Agricultural  Co-operation  in  South  Africa  in  1922.  —  Report  of  the 
Land  and  Agricui^turai,  Bank  of  South  Africa  for  the  Year  ended 
3 1  ST  December,    1922.     Pretoria,  1923. 

The  usual  type  of  co-operative  agricultural  society  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  a  society  with  unUmited  liability.  The  State  has  encour- 
aged this  type  in  preference  to  that  with  limited  liabiHty  ;  the  Land  Bank, 
for  example,  which  finances  societies  to  a  very  great  extent,  was  only 
empowered  to  lend  to  societies  on  an  unhmited  liability  basis.  During 
the  past  few  years,  however,  co-operative  agricultural  societies  and  com- 
panies with  limited  liabiHty  have  been  formed.     Legislation  was  accord- 
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ingly  enacted    during    1922    to  empower    the    Bank   to  lend    to    these 
societies. 

The  turnover  of  the  unlimited  liability  societies  during  the  year  showed 
an  increase  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1920  but  a  decUne  compared 
with  that  of  1921.  The  turnover  in  each  of  the  three  years  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

1920  1921  1922 


Produce    

Farming  requisites  (in- 
cluding grain  bags) 

£ 
887,400 

314,810 

£ 
1,218,592 

195,756 

£ 
1,074,694 

162,692 

£  1,202,210 

£  1,414,348 

£  1,237386 

Co-operative  Mealie  Societies.  —  Twenty  societies,  ten  in  the  Transvaal 
and  ten  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  whose  main  business  is  the  handling  of 
mealies,  are  financed  by  the  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank.  At  the  end  of 
1922  the  number  of  members  of  these  societies  was  6,671.  During  the 
mealie  harvest  year  of  July  1922-June  1923  the  members  delivered  about 
800,000  bags  of  mealies  to  their  societies  ;  of  this  amount  the  members  of 
the  Central  Western  Society  (Klerksdorp)  dehvered  about  210,000  bags. 

These  twenty  societies  are  linked  up  through  the  Central  Agency 
for  Co-operative  Societies,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  which  sells  their  meaUes 
and  purchases  grain  bags  and  other  farming  requisites  for  them.  The 
mealies  are  pooled  according  to  grade  so  that  a  uniform  price  is  received 
by  each  individual  grower.  The  district  societies  making  up  the  central 
agency  are  therefore  merely  depots  at  which  mealies  are  delivered  by  in- 
dividual growers.  Some  societies,  however,  supply  farming  requisites  to 
their  members. 

The  position  of  the  mealie  growers  is  in  many  cases  precarious.  They 
are  dependent  upon  a  single  crop  each  year  and  often  obtain  credit  on  the 
strength  of  the  crop  in  expectation  to  maintain  themselves  while  the  crop 
is  growing.  In  such  cases,  the  immediate  need  of  the  grower,  when  the 
crop  is  reaped,  is  a  large  advance  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  debts. 
In  order,  however,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  and  induce  the  mealie 
grower  to  live  on  the  crop  actually  reaped,  the  Land  and  Agricultural 
Bank  advocates  that  the  co-operative  societies  should  make  only  a  low 
advance  at  the  time  of  deUvery  followed  by  interim  payments  at  regular 
intervals,  the  amount  and  date  of  these  payments  being  dependent  upon 
actual  sales. 

The  Bank  is  empowered  to  finance  co-operative  societies  to  the  extent 
of  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  as  determined  by  it  of  the  produce  handled  by 
the  societies,  that  is,  the  Bank  can  enable  societies  to  advance  to  their 
members  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent,  of  the  value  of  their  produce  at 
the  time  of  dehvery.  The  Bank  made  an  advance  of  6  shillings  per  bag 
against  mealies  during  the  harvest  year  ended  30  June  1923.  Approximate- 
ly 800,000  bags  were  delivered.     The    prices  realized   averaged   from  11 
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shillings  to  14s.  zd.  per  bag  according  to  grade.  Societies  proposed  to  make 
an  interim  payment  of  2  shillings  per  bag  during  January  1923  and  it  was 
hoped  that  a  further  interim  payment  would  be  made  before  the  close  of 
the    harvest  year. 

Co-operative  Tobacco  Societies.  —  The  Magaliesberg  Society,  which 
has  3,380  members,  and  the  Vaal  River  Society,  with  121  members,  confine 
their  business  exclusively  to  leaf  tobacco  produced  by  members.  Both 
these  societies  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  low-grade 
quaHties  of  leaf  which  represent  the  greater  part  of  their  crop. 

Co-operative  Cotton  Societies.  —  There  was  great  co-operative  activity 
among  cotton  growers  during  the  year.  Local  co-operative  companies  on  a 
limited  liabiHty  basis  were  formed  in  the  Barberton  and  Rustenburg  dis- 
tricts, and  an  old-estabHshed  company  in  Natal  and  Zululand  was  extended. 
AH  co-operative  cotton  companies  and  societies  are  affiliated  to  a  central 
exchange  whose  work  is  very  similar  to  the  exchange  of  the  mealie  growers. 
Considerable  development  in  cotton  growing  is  taking  place. 

Co-operative  Dairy  Live  Stock  Societies.  —  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  estabUsh  dairy  five  stock  societies,  reaUy  "  cattle-buy- 
ing clubs  ",  except  in  closely  settled  areas  where  the  cows  are  stalled.  Farm- 
ers on  extensive  holdings  usually  buy  stock  more  suited  for  ranching  than 
for  dairy  purposes,  with  the  result  that  the  earnings  of  the  cows  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  monthly  instalments  due. 

Co-operative  Milk  Selling  Societies.  —  The  East  London  Dairy  Society 
continued  to  expand.  This  society  was  formed  in  1918  to  purchase  the 
proprietary  business  of  a  milk  vendor  to  whom  the  members  had  been  sup- 
plying milk.  The  farmers  distribute  milk  to  consumers  with  great  success. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1922  the  number  of  members  was  45.  A  similar 
Society  has  been  formed  by  dairy  farmers  near  Grahamstown,  Cape  Prov- 
ince. 

Co-operative  Agricultural  Societies  with  Limited  Liability.  —  A  com- 
prehensive Co-operative  Act  (Act  No.  28  of  1922)  was  passed  during  the 
year  which  provides  the  same  facilities  for  the  formation  and  registration 
of  limited  liabiHty  companies  as  have  hitherto  been  available  only  for 
societies  with  unlimited  liabiHty.  A  Land  Bank  Amending  Act  (Act 
No.  40  of  1922),  which  was  also  passed,  empowers  the  Land  and  Agricultural 
Bank  to  make  advances  to  co-operative  agricultural  companies  with  lim- 
ited Hability.  In  order,  however,  that  only  true  co-operative  companies 
shaU  be  helped,  assistance  from  the  Bank  is  confined  to  societies  and  com- 
panies registered  under  the  Co-operative  Act  of  1922.  The  amount  which 
the  Bank  may  advance  to  a  limited  liabiHty  company  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  subscribed  but  unpaid  capital  and  the  contingent  liab- 
lity  attaching  to  shares.  The  poHcy  underlying  this  law  is  to  compel 
agricultural  co-operators  to  provide  their  own  capital. 

New  Developments  during  1922.  —  In  addition  to  the  passing  of  the 
Co-operative  Act  and  the  Land  Bank  Amending  Act,  mentioned  above, 
which  win  f aciHtate  the  expansion  of  agricultural  co-operation,  another 
notable  development  during  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  two  central 
growers'  agencies,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  the  Cotton  Growers' 
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Exchange.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  capital  of  the  central  co-operative 
bodies  to  be  raised  by  a  levy  on  export  rather  than  by  direct  capital  sub- 
scriptions. The  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  for  instance,  has  practically 
no  capital  and  it  makes  no  direct  charge  to  its  members  for  services  rendered, 
but  it  enjoys  a  revenue  which  already  amounts  to  about  £9,000  per  annum. 
This  revenue  is  derived  entirely  from  a  levy  of  5  shiUings  a  ton  on  exported 
fruit,  which  is  imposed  and  collected  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Products  Grading  Act.  The  Minister 
pays  the  proceeds  to  the  Exchange  as  representing  the  organized  fruit 
growers.  F.  L.  T. 


Credit 


AUSTRALIA 

Government    Loans    to    Farmers.    —   OFFiciAiy    Year    Book    of    the 
Common wEAi^TH  of  AustraIvIA,   No.    15,    1922.     Melbourne,    1922. 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  AustraHa  a  system  of 
making  Government  loans  to  farmers  has  been  adopted.  Agriculturists 
are  able  to  borrow  money  on  mortgage  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  making  improvements  or  developing  their  land.  In  many 
of  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts  and  similar  Acts  special  provisions  have 
been  inserted  with  regard  to  the  lending  of  money  to  settlers  taking  up 
land  under  these  Acts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  transactions  with  reference 
to  advances  to  farmers  in  the  Commonwealth  up  to  30  June  in  each  of 
the  years  1918-1921. 

Total   Loans  to   Farmers  made   hy  the  State   Government 
Advances  Departments. 


Total  to 

30  June 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  advanced 

Balance  due 

£ 

17,527,188 
10,146,647 

£ 

18,425,303 
10,410,573 

£ 

19,765,060 
10,616,640 

£ 

14,770,024  (i) 
6,943,347  (i) 

(1)   Excluding   Queensland  and  Western    Australia   for    which   the   figures  are   not 
available. 


F.  I..  T. 
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CHILI 


The  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  and  its  Recent  Reforms  in  view  of  Agricul- 
tural Development.  —  Barros  Borgono  (lyuis)  :  La  Caja  de  Credito 
Hipotecario.  Santiago,  1912.  —  La  Informacion :  Nos.  71,  73,  74,  76, 
Year  1922,  Nos.  78,  79,  1923.  Santiago,  April  and  May,  July,  August, 
October  1922,  January,  February  1923, 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  of  Chili  has 
presented  to  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Bank  four  important 
schemes  of  reform,  one  of  which  has  already  been  approved  and  the 
appropriate  regulations  drawn  up.  The  others  if  not  already  approved 
will  undoubtedly  receive  approval  at  one  of  the  next  meetings  of  the 
Council. 

They  relate  both  to  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  and  to  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Santiago  and  the  National  Savings  Bank  and  they  aim  in  the  first 
instance  at  facilitating  and  extending  rural  credit  in  Chili,  a  country,  as 
is  well  known,   pre-eminently  agricultural  and  suitable  for  settlement. 

Before  summarizing  the  reforms  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  these  organizations  which  are  the  credit  institutions  in 
Chili  of  most  importance,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  their  operations,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  stage  of  development  they  have  reached  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years. 

The  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  was  founded  and  organized  by  the  State 
by  the  Law  of  29  August  1855,  which  instituted  mortgage  credit  in  the 
RepubHc.  It  is  directed  by  an  administration  which  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  an  intermediary  between  landowners  who  need  capital  and  cap- 
italists or  other  persons  who  have  capital  to  invest.  It  undertakes  to 
facihtate  granting  of  mortgage  loans  and  their  repayment  on  long  term 
credit,  by  means  of  annual  instalments,  including  the  interest  and  the 
sinking  fund.  The  borrower  receives  the  money  not  in  cash  but  in  land 
bonds  issued  by  the  Bank,   which  he  can  sell  on  the  market. 

The  State  Treasury  acts  as  guarantee  of  the  bank  operations,  the 
reserve  fund  also  serving  the  same  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loans,  the  Bank  had  in  the  past  laid 
down  that  the  limit  of  the  loans  should  not  be  less  than  5,000  pesos,  and  that 
the  land  offered  as  security  must  represent  a  value  of  at  least  30,000  pe- 
sos, but  at  a  later  date,  opinions  having  been  widely  expressed  in  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  favour  of  small  loans,  the 
Council  decided  to  grant  loans  also  for  a  sum  of  3,000  pesos  on  mortgage 
security  of  at  least  10,000  pesos. 

From  the  time  of  its  institution  to  the  present  day  the  Bank  has  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  work  of  social  insurance  ;  it  has  been  active  in  build- 
ing cheap  and  hygienic  dwelhng  houses,  in  subdividing  agricultural  property 
and  in  forming  small  holdings  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  it  has  opened  a 
special  section  called  "  Seccion  de  Agendas  de  Prestamos  "  with  the  object 
of  facilitating  the  procedure  of  applications  for  small  loans,  etc.     Finally 
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in  December  1920  to  make  the  transactions  with  borrowers  as  easy  as  poss- 
ible, the  Bank  issued  a  new  series  of  land  bonds  at  8  per  cent,  interest  and 
one  half  per  cent,  amortization,  exempt  from  any  commission.  In  this 
way  whoever  contracts  a  mortgage  loan  with  the  bank  receives,  at  will, 
warrants,  at  8  per  cent,  interest  with  one  half  per  cent,  amortization  charge, 
or  their  nominal  value  in  cash. 

The  advantages  of  this  new  institution  were  soon  evident  as  the  total 
of  the  advances  made  during  the  year  in  question  considerably  exceeds 
that  registered  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  in  fact  noticeable  that  while 
in  1919  there  were  584  advances  to  the  total  amount  of  74,088,300  pesos 
and  in  1920  there  were  605  to  the  amount  of  64,361,100  pesos,  in  192 1 
there  were  801  to  the  amount  of  111,701,600  pesos.  Of  these  last  loans, 
494  amounting  to  43,352,300  pesos  are  loans  on  the  security  of  urban 
lands,  and  307  amounting  to  68,349,300  pesos  are  loans  on  the  security 
of  rural  property. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  small  loans  ; 
in  1920  187  loans  of  less  than  20,000  pesos  were  made,  of  which  76  varied 
from  1,000  to  10,000  pesos;  in  1921  there  were  234  such  loans,  including 
142  for  a  value  of  1,000  to  10,000  pesos. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Bank  in  question  is  due  the  foundation  of  private  mortgage  banks 
with  power  to  issue  bonds,  having  the  same  privileges  as  attach  to  the 
bonds  of  the  Mortgage  lyoan  Bank.  These  may  be  set  up  either  by  as- 
sociations of  landwners  contracting  loans  guaranteed  by  their  estates, 
or  by  capitalists  who  make  loans  secured  by  mortgage ;  they  may  be  on 
a    co-operative  or  on    a    capitalist  basis. 

There  were  several  private  mortgage  banks  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
said  law  but  only  a  few  have  survived. 

The  Savings  Banks  are  another  very  important  institution  to  be 
considered  as  a  real  outcome  of  the  Mortgage  lyoan  Bank. 

By  a  Decree  of  14  Ma^^  i860,  based  upon  Article  126  of  the  Law 
of  29  August  1855,  power  was  given  to  set  aside  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
amortization  payments  to  the  foundation  of  savings  banks  and  to  the  for- 
warding of  their  work,  with  an  obligation  on  their  side  to  invest  their 
funds  in  the  purchase  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank. 
The  first  savings  bank  founded  in  Chili  was  the  Bank  of  Santiago,  organized 
as  a  private  institution,  subject  to  the  general  law  of  22  August  1861. 
It  was  estabHshed  on  6  September  1884,  and  later,  on  the  foundation  of 
some  other  similar  banks,  it  was  enacted  by  the  law  dated  22  August 
1910,  that  all  existing  savings  banks  must  be  united  into  a  single  group, 
and  form  one  institution,  of  official  character,  called  the  National  Sav- 
ings Bank,  the  Council  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  itself  acting  as  direct- 
ing body,  while  the  National  Bank  at  the  same  time  remains  self-governing, 
as  regards  its  own  administration  and  free  to  organize  its  departments. 
The  Bank  of  Santiago  however  remained  outside  this  group,  and  continued 
to  work  independently  of  the  National  Bank,  though  acting  as  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  National  Bank,  in  the  province  of  Santiago  itself. 

At  first  the  investment  of  the  deposits  of  these  banks  was  limited  by 
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the  rules  to  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Mortgage  lyoan  Bank.  Later  with 
a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  creation  of  small  holdings  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  resolved  that  deposits  might  also  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  holdings  intended  to  be  granted  on  special  terms  to  the 
depositors. 

Such  was  the  exact  point  of  development  reached  by  the  two  banks 
respectively,  which  suggested  to  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Mortgage 
Loan  Bank  the  important  reforms  to  be  summarized  here  corresponding 
to  the  new  economic  requirements  of  the  country. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  which  the  operations  of  every 
savings  bank  must  conform,  laid  down  by  the  Law  of  22  August  1861, 
and  taking  into  account  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bank  by  the  Law  of  22  August  1910  of  permitting  the  investment 
of  deposits  and  of  compelling  the  bank  to  place  funds  entrusted  to  it  by 
depositors  on  a  secure  and  remunerative  basis  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  authorized  the  Savings  Bank  of  Santiago  and  the  National  Savings 
Bank  to  set  aside  their  funds  for  short  term  loans  on   mortgage  security. 

Loans  may  be  granted  only  to  those  depositors  who  have  a  savings 
bank  account  or  a  trading  account  at  the  Bank  and  who  offer  as  security 
land  of  which  the  unencumbered  value  is  at  least  double  the  sum  required 
as  a  loan,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Article  50  of  the  Law  of 
1 861  ;  the  mortgage  must  always  be  a  first  mortgage. 

In  each  office  a  Council  for  the  purpose  of  granting  these  loans  will  be 
set  up,  with  legal  assistance.  This  will  act  in  place  of  the  Administrat- 
ive Council,  and  will  consist  of  the  manager  or  head  of  the  ofiicd  who  will 
act  as  chairman  and  of  two  persons  chosen  annually  by  the  Council  from  the 
depositors  of  each  office  who  are  not  in  debt  to  the  bank.  On  this  body 
will  devolve,  among  other  business,  the  extension  of  the  dates  of  payment 
of  loans,  increases  in  their  amount,  etc. 

For  agncultui  al  loans  of  any  kind  the  period  is  one  year  and  the  fixed 
interest  is  6  per  cent,  besides  the  commission  of  one  per  cent.  For  the 
other  operations  in  general,  the  period  is  six  months.  The  maximum 
amount  of  each  loan  is  10,000  pesos.  The  regulating  order  fixing  the  con- 
ditions for  the  loans  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  lays  down  that  the 
period  may  be  prolonged  by  six  months,  beyond  the  year,  provided  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  local  Council  the  borrower's  guarantee  is  not  dimin- 
ished, that  he  shall  have  duly  paid  the  interest  and  the  commissions  that 
have  accrued  and  shall  have  repaid  10  per  cent.,  of  the  capital  or  a 
larger  fraction,  if  the  local  Council  so  require. 

The  offices  negotiating  these  loans  will  announce  every  six  months 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  commission  to  be  collected.  These  offices 
are  subsidized  by  the  Bank  to  the  extent  of  enabhng  them  to  cover 
the  differences  between  this  interest  and  the  current  interest  of  the 
other  operations.  The  agricultural  loans  must  be  guaranteed  by  mortgage 
on  rural  land,  situated  in  the  departments  of  San  FeHpe,  Los  Andes,  Qui- 
llota,  Limache,  Rancagua,  Caupohcan,  San  Fernando,  Chilian  and  Temuco. 

The  principal  business  of  these  Savings  Banks  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :   (a)  savings  deposits  on  which  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per 

9  —  Ec.  ing. 
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annum  is  paid  ;  (b)  building  of  cheap  hygienic  dwelling-houses  intended  to 
be  granted  to  depositors  of  the  Santiago  Savings  Bank ;  (c)  establishment 
of  the  agricultural  colony  of  "  Graneros  "  ;  (d)  institution  of  the  "  savings 
warrant  "  and  "  warrant  of  yield  " ;  (e)  deposit  on  current  account,  on 
which  cheques  can  be  drawn. 

The  development  of  the  activity  of  these  banks,  which  when  they  first 
opened  was  somewhat  slow,  in  the  succeeding  years  increased  rapidly,  as 
the  tables  subjoined  show.  These  give  the  gradual  development  of  the 
two  institutions  from   their  foundation  up  to  1921. 


TABI.E  I.  —  Savings  Deposits,  Securities  Deposited  and  Savings  Warrants 
of  the  Santiago  Savings  Bank  from  1912  to  1921. 


Year 


Savings  deposits 


;Securities  deposited 

and 

savings  warrants 


Total 

savings 


1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 

1917 
I918 
1919 
1920 
I921 


22,615,093 
25,929,814 
28,240,722 
28,991,535 
32,397,504 
38,810,034 
53,764,076 
55,850,518 
56,476,636 
66,851,819 


2,824,820 

3,597,577 
4,282,659 
6,221,678 
7,137,522 
9,799,636 

9,535,327 

9,459,362 

io,'786,625 

13,786,710 


pesos 

25.439,913 
29,427,391 
32,523,431 
35,213,213. 
39,475,027 
48,609,671 
63,299,404 
65,309,881 
67,263,261 
80,638,529 


Table  II.  —  Savings  Deposits,  Securities  Deposited  and  Savings  Warrants 
of  the  National  Savings  Bank  from  19 12  to  1921. 


Year 


Savings  deposits 


Securities  deposited 

and 

savings  warrants 


Total 
savings 


1912 
1913 
I914 
I915 
1916 

1 91 7 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


pesos 

40,088,069.62 
57,032,670.10 
62,327,057.25 
72,202,028.69 

85,127,976.77 

97,957,800.64 

124,448,260.73 

143,159,460.74 
146,622,862.41 
156,045,131.07 


pesos 


2,298 
3,020 
5,375 
7,894 
9,960 

",970 

10,074 

8,622, 

9,090 

14,584: 


,720.36 

,613.53 
,021.31 

,832.75 
,209.57 

,874.63 
,300.93 
,108.29 
,300.00 
,900.00 


42,386,789.98 

60,053,283.63 

67,702,078.56 

80,096,861.44 

95,088,186.34 

109,928,675.27 

134,522,561.66 

151,781,569.03 

155,713,162.41 

170,630,031.07 
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The  regulating  order  already  mentioned,  besides  the  necessary 
formalities  for  the  documents  that  must  be  attached  to  the  applications  for 
loans,  also  gives  the  rules  for  the  valuation  of  the  plots  offered  as  security 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  irrigated,  stating  in  the  former  case 
the  water  rights,  the  systems  of  irrigation,  etc.,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
land  (i). 

Another  provision  has  regard  to  the  granting  of  cash  loans,  with  or 
without  amortization,  for  periods  of  not  more  than  five  years  and  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  20,000  pesos,  to  landowners  who  may  apply  for  such 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  These 
loans  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  second  mortgage,  provided  that  the 
first  is  taken  out  in  favour  of  the  bank.  In  this  case  the  unencumbered 
value  of  the  land  must  be  double  the  sum  required.  Loan  operations 
for  six  or  twelve  months  may  be  effected,  by  means  of  the  joint  and  several 
guarantee  of  two  sureties  chosen  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

The  lands  mortgaged  may  not  be  leased,  during  the  period  of  the 
liability,  without  the  permission  of  the  bank.  The  infraction  of  this  clause 
renders  the  loan  liable  to  be  called  up  and  subjects  it  to  a  penalty  as  in 
case  of  delay  in  payment. 

The  Bank  has  the  right  to  have  the  property  inspected  on  which 
the  loan  is  made,  and  also,  if  it  deems  fit,  to  demand  from  the  owner  the 
produce  and  yield  of  the  property  in  reduction  of  the  debt. 

The  third  provision  relates  in  an  especial  way  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  kindred  industries.  With  this  object  loans  are  made  in 
instalments  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  to  facilitate 
building  (2).  Application  may  be  made  for  these  loans  for  improvements 
to  be  introduced  in  cultivated  lands  ;  for  special  works  such  as  division, 
marking  out  of  lands,  breaking  up  and  draining  of  land  ;  for  the  equipment 
of  establishments  for  dealing  with  timber  ;  for  construction  of  silos,  etc. 
They  are  also  granted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  building  of  agri- 
cultural labourers'  dwellings,  the  building  of  cattle  sheds,  storehouses,  etc. 
As  additional  security  for  these  loans,  besides  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
perty offered,  the  machines  and  all  the  implements  belonging  to  the  in- 
dustry in  question  are  pledged  to  the  Bank. 

Finally  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  activity  of  the  Mort- 
gage Loan  Bank  branches  are  being  set  up  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
provinces,  to  be  designated  annually  by  the  Council. 

These  branches  will  act  as  representatives  of  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil.    It  will  be  their  business  to  receive  and  transmit  applications  for  loans 

(i)  The  case  is  also  provided  for  in  which  the  title  which  the  applicant  must  pro- 
duce arises  from  a  sale  ordered  by  the  court  or  as  result  of  arbitration,  liquidation,  or  di- 
vision of  property,  etc.,  or  in  which  the  seller  of  the  property  proposed  to  mortgage  is  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  property  an  inmate  of  an  asylmn,  or  minor,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman,  married,  separated  from  her  husband,  divorced,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a  civil  or  commercial  association,  the  order  provides  that  all  the  members 
must  concur  in  the  registration  of  the  mortgage  according  to  the  rules  of  the  particular 
kind  of  society  to  which  they  belong. 

(2)  Building  loans  according  to  the  law  establishing  the  Mortgage  lyoan  Bank  are 
made  in  instalments  so  that  the  whole  sum  is  only  paid  over  when  the  work  is  finished. 
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in  their  districts,  to  arrange  for  valuation  of  the  property  offered  as  security, 
to  keep  the  Council  informed  as  to  the  various  operations,  the  land  valua- 
tions, the  state  of  the  crops,  etc.  They  will  treat  directly  with  the  Agency 
Section  of  the  Mortgage  lyoan  Bank  which  acts  as  central  bureau  for  the 
branches.  ;g.  F. 


ITALY 

The  Consolidating  Law  on  Agricultural  Credit.  —  Regio  Decreto 
9  APRTL^E  1922,  N.  932,  CHE  APPROVA  Ily  TESTO  UNICO  DEI<I,E  I,EGGI  E  DEI 
DECRETi  SUI,  CREDITO  AGRARIO.  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d' Italia , 
No.  197,    Rome,  22    August,    1922.    —   Regio    Decreto    29    ottobre 

1922,  N.  1825,  CHE  APPROVA  II,  REGOIvAMENTO  PER  1,'ESECUZIONE  DEI,  TESTO 
UNICO  DEI,I,E  I,EGGI  E  DEI  DECRETl  SUI,  CREDITO  AGRARIO.  Gazetta 
U^ciale  del  Regno  d' Italia,  No.  71,  Rome,  26  March  1923. 

The  great  number  of  measures  in  force  in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural credit  and  the  variety  of  the  regulations  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  special  institutions  in  different  regions  have  for  a  long  time  shown 
the  need  for  the  consoHdation  of  these  measures  into  a  single  law  with  the 
object  of  rendering  their  application  easier  and  more  certain.  At  the  same 
time  the  necessity  for  increasing  agricultural  production  during  the  War 
and  for  assisting  the  farmers  to  overcome  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  had  to  carry  on  their  work,  led  the  Government  to  take  special  meas- 
ures which,  while  for  the  most  part  of  a  provisional  character  or  limited 
in  application  to  certain  regions,  proved  to  be  so  convenient  in  practice 
as  to  make  it  desirable  to  retain  them  and  to  extend  their  application. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  issuing  the  Decree-laws  of  7  March  1920, 
No.  312,  and  of  16  January  1921,  No.  34,  by  which  the  Government  was 
authorized  to  draw  up  a  law  consolidating  all  the  laws  and  decrees  contain- 
ing provisions  regarding  agricultural  credit,  with  power  to  give  general 
application  to  measures  having  force  for  certain  regions  and  institutions 
as  well  as  to  suppress  or  modify  them  and  also  to  introduce  simplified 
methods  into  the  procedure  for  making  loans,  collecting  instalments,  and 
finally  extinguishing  the  debt,  and  in  short  extending  the  guarantees  and. 
sanctions  already  approved  for  certain  operations.  The  consolidating  law 
was  approved  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  9  April  1922,  No.  932,  and  the  regu- 
lations for  putting  it  into  force  were  approved  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  29 
October  1922,  No.  1,825. 

The  law  first  specifies  the  institutions  which  carry  on  credit  operations. 
These  are  :  {a)  the  agricultural  credit  institutions  created  by  special  laws  ; 
{h)  the  agricultural  banks  and  loan  banks  and  the  Monti  frumentari  and 
Monti  nummari  whether  acting  separately  or  grouped  in  a  consortium  : 
(c)  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples ;  {d)  the  ordinary  savings 
banks  ;  {e)  the  Monti  di  pietd  ;  (/)  the  mutual  aid  societies  ;  (g)  the  ordi- 
nary and  co-operative  credit  institutions,  whether  acting  singly  or  joint- 
ly ;  (h)  the  agricultural  consortia  ;  {i)  agricultural  comizi ;  (/)  agricultural 
corporations    and    associations  in   general  constituted  according  to   law. 
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These  institutions  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  credit  operations  are  distinguished  as  follows  : 

A .  Credit  for  working  capital ; 

B.  Credit  for  agricultural  improvements  ; 

C.  Land  credit. 

The  following  are  regarded  as  loans  for  working  capital  for  agriculture  : 

1.  Loans  to  farmers  and  to  agricultural  corporations  or  associations 
(provided  they  own,  hold  in  emphyteusis,  or  enjoy  the  usufruct  or  use 
of,  land  which  they  directly  farm,  or  are  produce-sharing  tenants,  or  are 
tenants  who  have  not  sub-let)  for  the  farming  and  tilHng  of  lands,  for  the 
harvesting,  utiHzation  and  handling  of  the  produce,  for  the  payment  of 
rents  and   other   tenancy  charges,  and  for  insurance  expenses. 

These  loans,  which  are  repayable  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  gath- 
ering and  complete  utiUzation  and  handling  of  the  produce,  are  secured 
by  the  right  to  levy  distress  on  ungathered  crops  and  on  those  gathered 
in  the  year  when  the  loan  falls  due,  and  on  any  produce  of  the  holding 
stored  in  the  dwelling  houses  and  outbuildings  attached  to  it.  This  right 
to  levy  distress  holds,  as  regards  manures  and  two-year  crops,  both  for 
the  produce  of  the  year  and  for  that  of  the  next  year.  This  right  belongs 
to  the  lending  institution  as  against  the  occupier,  manager  or  cultivator 
of  the  farm  when  the  repayment  of  the  loan  or  of  any  portion  of  it  falls 
due.  In  case  of  failure  of  the  harvest,  the  right  to  levy  distress  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  crops  of  the  following  year.  The  right  to  levy  distress  on 
the  live  or  dead  stock  belonging  to  the  borrower  may  also  be  stipulated  by 
special  agreement. 

2.  Loans  to  farmers  and  to  the  bodies  above  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  livestock,  the  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  required 
for  the  stocking  of  the  holding,  such  loans  to  be  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  five  years ;  they  carry  a  right  to  levy  distress,  respectively,  on  the 
live  stock,  the  machinery  and  the  implements,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
the  loan  has  been  made. 

3.  Advances  on  the  security  of  agricultural  produce  stored  in  gen- 
eral warehouses  or  in  other  public  or  private  stores.  In  the  event  of 
non-payment  on  the  due  date  the  creditor  has  the  right  to  sell  the  pledge 
without  legal  formality  following  the  simple  and  prompt  procedure  laid 
down  by  the  law. 

4.  Loans  in  favour  of  agricultural  corporations  and  associations  for 
the  purchase  of  material  required  for  the  working  of  the  farms  of  members 
or  for  advances  to  members  in  view  of  the  collective  sale  of  their  produce. 
These  loans  may  be  secured,  by  agreement  between  the  borrower  and  the 
lending  body,  by  a  specially  stipulated  right  to  levy  distress  upon  the  pro- 
duce and  the  stock. 

The  person  contracting  the  loan  may  not  allow  the  goods  that  are 
subject  to  the  right  at  law  or  the  contractual  right  to  levy  distress  to  deter- 
iorate or  be  withdrawn  nor  employ  either  in  whole  or  part  the  sum  received 
for  objects  other  than  those  for  which  it  was  lent,  under  pain  of  incur- 
ring, in  case  of  transgression,  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the  penal  code. 
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The  loans  mentioned  will  all  be  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  the 
bill  must  state  the  object  for  which  the  loan  is  made  and  the  holding 
for  which  it  is  granted. 

If  the  loan  is  not  completely  paid  off  on  the  due  date  the  credit  in- 
stitution may  apply  for  and  obtain  from  the  competent  magistrate  power 
to  seize  and  sell  the  goods  which  are  subject  to  the  right  to  levy  distress. 

Loans  for  planting  (oHve  plantations,  vineyards,  orchards  and  the 
like),  for  changes  in  the  system  of  cultivation,  and  for  minor  improvements 
to  lands  or  buildings,  are  considered  to  be  credit  operations  for  land  im- 
provement. They  are  secured  by  the  right  to  levy  distress  on  ungathered 
fruit  and  on  fruit  gathered  in  the  year  when  the  loan  falls  due  and  also 
on  the  produce  derived  from  the  holding  which  is  stored  in  the  dwelling 
houses  and  outbuildings  annexed  to  it. 

Lastly  land  credit  operations  cover  mortgage  loans  made  for  the 
following  purposes: 

{a)  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it  and  for  the 
formation  of  small  holdings  ; 

{b)  the  enfranchisement  of  dues  and  charges  and  the  transformation 
of  mortgage  debts  ; 

(c)  the  erection  and  repair  of  rural  buildings  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  farm-workers,  for  the  shelter  of  Hve-stock  and  for  the  storing 
of  agricultural  implements  and  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  handling  of 
produce ; 

(d)  the  construction  of  farm  roads  ; 

(e)  the  construction  of  works  for  providing  farms  with  drinking 
water  and  water  for  irrigation,  and  for  improving,  draining  and  consoHd- 
ating  lands  ; 

(/)  the  construction  of  wells  and  drinking  fountains,  containing 
walls,  hedges  and  all  other  means  of  enclosing  land  ; 

(g)  the  supply  of  electricity  to  agriculture,  irrigation,  improvement 
of  mountain  land,  re-afforestation  and  other  works  designed  to  bring  about 
permanent  land  improvement. 

Loans  to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  small  holdings  may  be 
made  to  direct  cultivators,  that  is,  to  persons  who  are  farming  or  who  pro- 
pose to  farm  the  land  purchased  mainly  by  their  own  labour  or  that  of  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  as  well  as  to  corporations  and  societies  whose  object 
is  to  carry  out  a  systematic  division  of  the  same  lands  on  behalf  of  this 
class  of  small  farmer.  Loans  for  the  construction  of  roads,  for  providing 
farms  with  drinking  and  irrigation  water,  and  for  supplying  electricity  to 
agriculture,  may  be  made  to  individual  farmers  or  to  groups  of  farmers, 
to  consortia  and  to  private  individuals  who  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
adequate  security. 

Mortgage  loans  must  not  exceed  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  or  of  the  estimated  value  if  less  than  the  price  ;  they  are  made  in 
cash  and  must  be  repaid  within  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years  by 
means  of  annual  payments  including  instalments  of  capital,  interest  and 
other  charges. 

The  mortgage  must  be  adequate  having  regard  to  the  period  allowed 
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for  amortization  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  made  on  the  holding  in  which  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  are  being  invested,  but  it  may  also  be  made  on  other 
holdings. 

Land  credit  operations  may  be  carried  on,  not  only  under  the  form 
of  loans,  but,  also,  where  desirable,  in  the  form  of  current  accounts,  secured 
by  adequate  mortgages,  which  cannot  run  for  more  than  five  years. 

Agricultural  credit  institutions  may  grant  loans  for  working  capital 
and  for  land  improvement  by  using  their  own  capital  and  the  savings  de- 
posits collected  directly  by  themselves  or  by  other  institutions  ;  or  they 
may  have  their  bills  rediscounted  by  similar  institutions  as  well  as  by  or- 
dinary and  special  credit,  thrift,  or  savings  bank  institutions,  and  by  the 
banks  of  issue  {Bank  of  Italy,  Bank  of  Naples,  and  Bank  of  Sicily)  which 
are  authorized  to  rediscount  the  bills  at  a  rate  less  by  one  per  cent,  than 
the  official  discount  rate,  this  special  rate  being  limited  to  bills  falling 
due  within  six  months. 

On  the  other  hand  the  land  credit  operations  guaranteed  by  mortgage 
or  similar  security  can  only  be  ejffected  by  the  use  of  the  institution's 
own  funds  or  by  the  issue  of  bonds. 

The  consoHdating  law  also  contains  a  series  of  exemptions  and  pri- 
vileges granted  to  the  lending  institutions  and  likewise  enumerates  the 
agricultural  credit  institutions  in  the  different  regions,  setting  out  their 
constitution  and  the  operations  which  they  are  authorized  to  carry  out  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  and  characteristics  of  the  various  zones. 
As  a  whole  it  forms  a  legislative  document  of  the  first  importance,  in  that 
it  makes  important  changes  in  existing  arrangements  and  introduces  system 
into  a  mass  of  complicated  regulations  of  vital  interest  to  the  farming  class. 

G.  C. 


NEW   ZEALAND 

State  Advances  to   Settlers. —  The  New  Zeai^and  Opficiai,  Year  Book, 
1923.     Wellington,   1922. 

State  advances  to  settlers  in  New  Zealand  were  first  made  under  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  1894,  which  was  several  times  amended  and 
finally  embodied  in  the  State  Advances  Act,  1913.  This  Act  authorizes 
the  Government  to  borrow  £1,500,000  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing to  settlers.  The  advances  are  made  principally  by  the  Advances  to 
Settlers  Branch  of  the  State  Advances  Office,  but  also  by  the  PubHc 
Debt  Sinking  Funds  Branch  and  the  Advances  Office  Sinking  Fund 
Branch. 

Since  1894  the  number  of  applications  received  has  been  71,194 
for  a  total  amount  of  £30,507,629.  Of  this  amount,  loans  totaUing 
£20,988,830  to  54,752  apphcants  have  been  authorized.  The  amount 
actually  advanced  up  to  31  March  1922  was  £20,631,015,  of  which 
£12,708,080  has  been  repaid,  leaving  £7,922,935  still  outstanding  in  re- 
spect of  the  principal. 
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Particulars  of  the  advances  to  settlers  during  the  year  ended  31  March 
1922  are  as  follows : 

Niunber  Amount 

£ 

Applications  received 2,197           1,321,480 

Loans  authorized 1,524               773,375 

Amount  advanced 805,975 

Amount  repaid 552,269 

The  number  of  advances  actually  made  during  the  year  ended  31 
March  1922  by  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Branch  alone  was  956,  total- 
ling £529,985.  Of  these,  521  advances  amounting  to  £200,995  were  for 
sums  not  exceeding  £500  ;  397  amounting  to  £276,355  for  sums  of  be- 
tween £500  and  £1,000,  and  38  amounting  to  £52,635  for  sums  of  be- 
tween £1,000  and  £2,000.  The  nature  of  the  security  upon  which  these 
advances  were  made  was  :  Freehold,  706  advances  amounting  to  £365,985  ; 
leasehold,  242  amounting  to  £156,805  ;  freehold  and  leasehold  combined, 
8  amounting  to  £7,195. 

The  advances  made  by  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Branch  outstanding 
on  31  March  1922  numbered  17,592  and  amounted  to  £6,944,622.  Of 
these,  10,897  amounting  to  £4,495,459  were  on  rural  land,  and  6,695 
amounting  to  £2,449,163  were  on  urban  and  suburban  land.       F.  ly.  T. 


SWITZERLAND 

The  Institution    of    a    Relief    Fund     for   Land    Workers    and  Small 
Farmers  in  Distress.  —  Le  Paysan  Suisse,  No.  7.     Zurich,  July  1923. 

The  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  has  decided  to  institute  a  ReHef  Fund 
for  land  workers  and  small  farmers  in  distress  and  to  contribute  towards 
its  endowment  a  sum  of  50,000  francs  out  of  its  own  "  Subvention  Fund  ". 
The  new  Fund  cannot  begin  its  work  until  its  capital  reaches  a  milhon 
francs  or  its  annual  revenue  amounts  to  40,000  francs. 

The  new  institution  should  serve  as  a  valuable  complement  to  the 
Financial  Guarantee  Bank  for  Agricultural  Labourers  and  Small  Holders 
which  was  founded  in  April  1921  (i).  While  the  object  of  the  Bank  is 
to  assist  beginners  to  obtain  for  themselves  an  independent  position, 
the  Fund  is  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  the  complete  ruin  of  the 
land  workers  who  find  themselves  in  serious  financial  difficulties. 

According  to  the  articles  of  consitution  the  Fund  will  derive  its  fin- 
ancial resources  from  official  subsidies,  private  contributions  and  the  cap- 
italization of  a  sixth  part  of  the  Subvention  Fund.  The  Fund  must  be 
invested  in  safe  securities  and  mortgages  and  may  not  be  alienated.  Part  of 
the  Fund  may  be  invested  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  loans  in  favour  of 
land  workers  in  distress  for  capital  sums  which  are  adequately  guaranteed,. 

(i)  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January-March,  1923. 
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Grants  and  advances  of  a  value  of  over  200  francs  may  only  be  made  if 
can  be  proved  that  the  .assistance  will  actually  bring  about  the  avoid- 
ance of  disaster. 

The  administration  of  the  Fund  is  entrusted  to  a  Foundation  Commit- 
tee of  7  members  of  whom  three  are  nominated  by  the  Swiss  Peasants' 
Union,  two  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Economy  and  two  by 
the  Financial  Guarantee  Bank  for  Agricultural  Labourers  and  Small  Hold- 
ers. The  Foundation  Committee  will  draw  up  the  regulations  according 
to  which  capital  grants  and  loans  are  made.  These  regulations  must  be 
ratified  by  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  and  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Economy.  Each  application  must 
be  carefully  considered  and  have  been  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  report 
by  responsible  and  experienced  persons  with  local  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances and  individuals.  At  the  beginning  of  its  work  the  administration 
of  the  Fund  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Financial  Guarantee  Bank  for  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  and  Small  Holders. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  fully  realizes 
that  the  two  institutions  of  the  Relief  Fund  and  the  Guarantee  Bank 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  a  complete  organization  of  co-operative 
credit.  The  ultimate  object  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative 
society  in  each  commune  on  the  lines  of  the  Raiffeisen  Banks.  Even 
then  only  a  part  of  the  work  necessary  to  provide  really  effectively  for  the 
requirements  of  distressed  land  workers  and  small  cultivators  will  have 
been  accomplished.  It  is  necessary  also  to  pay  attention  to  the  system- 
atic distribution  of  mortgage-credit  by  the  cantonal,  savings  and  private 
banks,  to  secure  the  proper  allocation  of  the  credit  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment by  the  National  Bank  and  to  have  the  federal  legislation  regarding 
the  giving  of  pledges  so  amended  as  to  develop  the  organization  of  credit. 
All  these  questions  are  receiving  the  constant  attention  of  the  Swiss  Peas- 
ants' Union.  With  its  present  powers  it  can  only  proceed  by  slow  degrees 
but  it  hopes  to  receive  the  strong  support  both  of  the  people  and  of  the 
authorities.  M.  T. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  South  Africa.  —  Report  of  the. 
Land  and  Agriculturai,  Bank  of  South  Africa  for  the  Year  ended 
3 1  ST  December  1922.  Pretoria,  1923. 

The  year  1922  is  looked  upon  in  South  Africa  as  having  been  the  worst 
year  for  the  farming  community  for  two  decades.  Great  ravages  were 
caused  among  crops  and  stock  by  disease,  drought,  locusts,  and  hail; 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  slump  in  the  value  of  produce,  prices  were 
very  low.  These  facts  combined  caused  such  heavy  losses  to  farmers 
that  it  was  feared  that  many  would  be  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  to. 
seek  other  means  of  liveHhood ;  events  showed,  however,  that  it  was 
only  in  isolated  cases  that  debtors  left  their  farms  to  take  up  other  work. 

A  Parliamentary  grant  of  £500,000  was  made  to  the  Land  and  Agri- 
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cultural  Bank  in  1922  to  enable  it  to  continue  to  make  advances  during 
the  year.  In  spite  of  this  the  Bank  was  still  compelled  to  restrict  its 
operations  in  certain  respects  —  advances  were  not  made  purely  to  re- 
deem existing  bonds,  nor  to  enable  persons  owning  sufficient  land  to 
purchase  other  land,  nor  to  persons  who  carry  on  any  business  other  than 
farming  unless  they  permanently  reside  on  their  farms,  and  unless  farm- 
ing is  their  main  business. 

The  number  of  applications  for  ordinary  loans  received  by  the  Bank 
in  1922  was  3,554  for  a  total  amount  of  £2,062,677,  as  against  2,647  ^P" 
plications  for  a  total  of  £1,499,871  in  192 1.  The  number  of  applications 
granted  by  the  Bank  during  1922  was  2,700  for  a  total  amount  of  £1,286,468. 

During  the  year  the  Bank  made  advances  amounting  to  £1,092,870. 
The  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Purposes  for  which  Advances  were  made  by  the  Land 
and  Agricultural  Bank  during  the  year   ended  31  December  1922. 


Improve- 
ments 

Purchase 
of  stock 

Discharge 

of 
liabiliUes 

Purchase  of  land 

Province 

By  persons 
owning 
no  land 

By  persons 

ovroing 

insufficient 

land 

Total 

Transvaal 

Orange  Free  State  .   . 

Natal 

Cape 

£ 

119,606 
28,760 
18,312 
29,598 

£ 

69,163 

12,902 

9,398 

8,753 

£ 

241,965 

104,618 

25,186 

71,596 

£ 
120,773 

69,145 
22,416 
28,685 

£ 

63,388 
23,250 
11,583 
13,773 

£ 

614.895 
238,675 

86,895 
152,405 

Total  ,   .    .     £ 

196,276 

100,216 

443,365 

241,019 

111,994 

1,092,870 

During  1922  the  Bank  received  645  applications  for  fencing  advances 
for  a  total  amount  of  £160,329.  Of  these,  449  applications,  represent- 
ing £100,560,  were  approved,  22  were  withdrawn  and  the  remainder  were 
pending.  The  advances  approved  averaged  £50  per  mile  of  fencing 
proposed.  The  fencing  advances  paid  out  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £59,730.  The  number  of  applications  for  vermin-proof  fencing  is 
increasing  rapidly,  particularly  as  a  result  of  Act  No.  11  of  1922  which 
makes  contributions  to  this  t5^e  of  fencing  compulsory  in  areas  where 
the  majority  of  farmers  desire  it.  The  provisions  of  the  Fencing  Act, 
No.  17  of  1912,  have  been  extended  by  Act  No.  40  of  1922  to  include 
the  fencing  of  public  roads. 

The  applications  for  advances  for  the  erection  of  dipping-tanks 
numbered  262  for  a  total  amount  of  £33,169.  Of  these,  213  applications 
representing  £27,267  were  already  approved  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  average  per  tank  being  £128.  The  amount  paid  out  by  the  Bank 
during  the  year  in  respect  of  dipping-tanks  was  £31,603,  of  which  £1,000 
was  for  tanks  in  native  areas. 
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Up  to  the  end  of  1922  no  advances  had  been  made  under  the  spe- 
cial provisions  of  Section  16  of  Act  No.  36  of  1921  for  the  construction 
of  silos.  The  reason  is,  not  that  provision  for  these  advances  is  un- 
necessary, but  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  been 
beset,  farmers  have  not  cared  to  incur  expenditure  which  could  be  avoided. 

Co-operative  agricultural  societies  appHed  during  the  year  for  ad- 
vances amounting  to  £609,470  ;  of  this  sum  £601,970  was  granted.  The 
loans  to  co-operative  societies  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  totalled 

£750,565. 

The  amount  still  owing  to  the  Bank  by  farmers  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Cape  Midlands,  in  respect  of  loans  amounting  to  £50,538  granted 
after  the  drought  and  floods  of  1916,  was  £1,030  on  i  January  1922. 
During  the  year  this  was  reduced  to  £220  and  has  since  been  further  re- 
duced to  £121.  It  is  hoped  that  during  1923  these  accounts  will  be  finally 
closed. 

Under  Section  20  of  Act  No.  33  of  1909  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
advances  were  made  by  the  Land  and  Agricultural  Loan  Fund  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  appHcants  who  were  unable  to  furnish  the  security 
of  first  mortgage  of  land,  a  total  amount  of  £124,555  being  advanced  to 
884  debtors.  When  the  provincial  banks  were  absorbed  by  the  Land 
and  Agricultural  Bank  in  October  1912  there  was  £105,960  still  owing  ; 
this  has  now  been  reduced  to  £2,258,  in  respect  of  40  debtors.  These 
advances  have  been  of  special  help  to  the  sons  of  farmers  who  owned 
their  farms. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  Union  who,  although  they 
especially  have  suffered  during  the  past  few  years,  are  precluded  from 
State  assistance  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  landowners.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  State  assistance  to  these 
tenant  farmers  to  provide  for  their  needs  until  they  are  in  a  position  to 
acquire  their  own  land  and  quality  for  advances  from  the  Land  Bank. 
The  Bank  considers  that  a  co-operative  scheme  is  the  best  method  of 
assisting  these  men,  and  accordingly  proposes  that  farmers  should  group 
themselves  into  small  societies  of  about  50  members  which  unhmited 
HabiHty.  These  societies  would  be  the  medium  through  which  tenant 
farmers  could  be  assisted. 

Although  the  Land  Bank  Act  had  been  amended  in  192 1  by  Act 
No.  36  of  192 1,  further  amendments  were  made  in  1922.  These  amend- 
ments, made  by  Act  No.  40  of  1922,  provide  for  advances  to  companies 
with  limited  HabiHty,  and  empower  the  Bank  to  accept  money  on  deposit 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  seasonal  requirements  of  co-operative 
societies  and  companies.  Under  the  terms  of  these  amending  Acts  the 
Bank  has  power  to  raise  money  by  discounting  with  other  banks  biUs 
of  co-operative  societies  and  companies,  by  obtaining  overdrafts  from 
other  banks,  by  issuing  Land  Bank  bills,  and  by  receiving  money  on  de- 
posit. So  far  the  Bank  has  not  had  occasion  to  discount  bills  of  socie- 
ties since  an  overdraft  on  reasonable  terms  forms  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  financing  the  seasonal  requirements  of  co-operative  societies. 
Furthermore,  the  special  powers  of  raising  money  by  means  of  deposits 
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have  not  been  used  to  any  appreciable  extent.  When,  however,  the  Bank 
is  called  upon  to  finance  other  produce,  such  as  wool  and  mohair,  short- 
date  credit  will  be  required  continuously  throughout  the  year  and  the 
whole  position  will  then  have  to  be  reconsidered.  F.  L.  T. 


Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Classes 

ARGENTINA 

The  Beginnings  of  Farm  Household  Management  Instruction  in  the 
Republic  of  Argentina.  —  From  papers  suppHed  by  Professor  To  mas 
Amadeo,  Director  General  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentina 
Republic. 

When  farm  household  management  instruction  was  first  given  in  the 
Argentine  RepubHc  in  1915,  a  training  school  was  available,  the  Ramon 
Santamarina  School  at  Tandil.  This  organization  included  a  scheme  of 
studies  planned  over  a  year,  but  unfortunately  it  encountered  practical 
difiiculties  which  led  to  its  closing  in  1918.  However  women  instructors  had 
already  been  trained  and  by  means  of  travelling  courses,  first  organized  in  the 
winter  of  1917-18,  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has  spread  rapidly  in  the 
different  agricultural  districts  of  the  country,  namely  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  Bntre  Rios,  Santiago  del  Estero,  La 
Rioja,  Catamarca,  Jujuy,  and  Tucuman.  Between  the  month  of  November 
1917  and  15  December  1921,  there  were  41  sessions  of  these  courses,  by 
which  1,282  students  benefited,  in  groups  varying  from  16  to  64.  Each 
session  lasts  at  most  three  months,  and  the  instruction  is  given  from 
7  a.  m.  to   4  or  5  p.  m.     The  results  obtained  are  very  encouraging. 

M.  B. 

ITALY 
Recent  Measures  for  Encouraging  the  Erection  of  Rural  Buildings.  — 

REGIO  DECRETO  2  OTTOBRE  1 92 1,  N.  1 332,  CHE  APPWCA  A  DETERMINATI 
FABBRICATI  RURAXI  Ih  BENEFICIO  DEI,  CONCORSO  GOVERNATIVO  NEI,  PA- 
GAMENTO  DEGU  INTERESSI  SUI   MUTUI  PER  I,A  COSTRUZIONE  DI  CASE  CO- 

ivONiCHE.    Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  No.  237,  Rome,  8  October 

1 92 1. — ^  ClRCOI^ARE  DElv  MiNSTRO  DI  AGRICOIyTURA  IN  DATA  1 7  OTTOBRE 
1 92 1,  N.  9788,  CIRCA  IvA  CONCESSIONE  DI  MUTUI  PER  I,A  COSTRUZIONE 
DI  FABBRICATI  RURAlyi-  BoUettino  Ufficiale  del  Ministero  per  I'  Agricol- 
tura.  Part  I,  Rome,  15  January  1922.  —  Tassinari  (Prof.  Giuseppe)  : 
Esame  delle  disposizioni  di  legge  per  favorire  la  costruzione  di  fabbricati 
rurali.  Federazione  ItaUana   dei  Consorzi   Agrari.  Piacenza,    1923. 

In  its  constant  endeavours  bring  about  improvement  in  the  economic 
and  social  position  of  the  rural  population,  the  Italian  Government  hsa. 
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devoted    attention   to    a   problem    of   especial   interest,    that    of    rural 
buildings. 

To  encourage  home  colonization  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
estates  into  suitable  units  for  cultivation  a  Committee  was  appointed  in 
October  1920  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  the  problem 
of  rural  building  under  its  various  aspects,  technical,  hygienic,  moral  and 
financial.  This  committee,  pending  the  drafting  of  a  complete  series  of 
provisions  formulated  a  series  of  resolutions  (i),  the  chief  points  of  which 
may  here  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  All  agricultural  credit  institutions  created  under  special  laws  in 
Latium,  in  the  provinces  of  the  Southern  mainland  and  in  the  islands,  should 
empowered  to  make  loans  for  the  erection  of  rural  buildings,  for  the  con- 
struction of  farm  roads  and  by-paths  as  well  as  for  the  provision  of  sufficient 
drinking  water  for  the  requirements  of  the  farms  ; 

2.  A  grant  should  be  made  to  any  person  erecting,  whether  with 
the  help  of  a  special  loan  or  otherwise,  rural  buildings  in  Latium,  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Southern  mainland  or  in  the  islands,  such  grant  to  be 
in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of  construction ; 

3.  The  like  grant  should  be  made  to  any  person  erecting  new  rural 
buildings  at  his  own  expense,  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Kingdom; 

4.  A  similar  grant  should  be  made  to  any  person  who,  in  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  carries  out  at  his  own  expense  the  rebuilding  or 
thorough  alteration  of  buildings  that  are  uninhabitable  or  in  any  way 
unhygienic ; 

5.  Such  sums  should  be  paid  over  as  to  half  when  the  work  is  finished 
and  the  balance  when  the  buildings  are  taken  into  actual  use  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm ; 

6.  Local  competitions  should  to  be  announced  from  time  to  time 
with  prizes  for  studies  types  of  rural  buildings. 

The  different  legislative  measures  pubHshed  on  the  subject  in  recent 
years  are  in  part  the  result  of  these  resolutions.  They  are  not  contained  in 
laws  exclusively  dealing  with  rural  buildings,  but  in  the  text  of  laws  relat- 
ing mainly  —  with  the  exception  of  the  Decree  of  2  October  192 1, 
No.  1,332  —  to  cheap  working  class  dwellings.  In  chronological  order  the 
various  measures  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  Consolidating  Law  of  30  November 
1919,  No.  2,318,  for  cheap  working  class  dweUings  and  the  building  trade 
in  general ;  2.  the  Decree-Law  of  8  January  1920,  No.  16,  which  amends 
the  Law  of  30  November  1919  ;  3.  the  Law  of  20  August  1921,  No.  1,177, 
containing  provisions  for  unemployment ;  4.  the  Order  of  2  October  192 1, 
No.  1,332,  having    special  reference  to  the  erection  of  rural  buildings. 

These  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  rural  building  are  of  two 
kinds  :  {a)  those  relating  to  exemption  from  taxes  ;  (6)  those  relating  to 
the  granting  of  loans  and  the  State  contribution  towards  the  payment  of 
interest. 


(i)  See:  Studio  di  provvedimenti  atti  a  favordre  la  costruzione  di  case  colo- 
NicHE.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agnculture.  Nuovi  Annali 
del  Ministero  per  I'Agrtcoltura,  No.  i,  Rome,  Jmie  1921. 
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As  regards  exemption  from  taxes,  the  Consolidating  Law  of  30  Novem- 
ber 1919  extends  the  exemption  from  tax  granted  for  working  class  dwell- 
ings to  the  cheap  houses  put  up  by  landowners  or  farmers  and  let  to  their 
own  dependants,  employees,  workmen  and  farm  labourers.  The  exemption 
fixed  by  the  law,  and  afterwards  extended  by  the  Decree  of  8  January  1920, 
covers  twenty  years  and  includes  the  Treasury  impost  and  the  provincial 
and  communal  super-taxes.  The  exemption  may  be  prolonged  for  a  period 
of  five  years  —  for  houses  begun  within  a  year  from  31  December  1919 
and  completed  by  31  December  1922  —  and  the  amount  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  property  due  to  changed  conditions  of  trade  will  be  ascertained 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  Decree  of  1920  already  referred  to  extends 
the  exemption  from  the  tax  and  super-tax  which  is  granted  to  dweUing 
houses,  to  rural  buildings  put  up  by  farmers  to  be  let  to  or  used  by  produce- 
sharing  tenants  or  labourers,  provided  that  such  building  has  been  begun 
within  a  year  from  31  December  1919  and  completed  by  31  December 
1922.  This  exemption  is  for  ten  years  and  may  be  prolonged  for  a  cor- 
responding period  if  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  original  exemption 
recur. 

As  regards  the  granting  of  loans,  the  ConsoHdating  Law  of  1919  lays 
down  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  construction  of  rural  buildings  or 
their  adaptation  to  improved  hygienic  conditions,  the  ordinary  savings 
banks,  the  Monti  di  pieta,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  the  charitable 
institutions  and  the  National  Institute  of  Insurance,  are  authorized  to 
make  loans  repayable  by  instalments  on  stated  conditions.  These  loans 
shall  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  buildings  and  on  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  The  Decree  of  1920  that  followed  made  the  State  contribution 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  loans  appHcable  to  loans  made  to  land 
owners  or  farmers  for  the  erection  of  rural  buildings.  The  terms  and 
form  of  the  State  contribution,  the  proportion  of  which  is  to  be  annually 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  may  be  thus  summarized; 

The  State  may  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  in- 
terest on  condition  that  the  houses  are  built  by  30  June  1924; 

The  contribution  shall  be  paid  regularly  for  the  whole  period  of  amort- 
ization of  the  loan  and  is  calculated  proportionately  on  the  basis  of  the 
initial  capital  lent; 

A  supplementary  contribution  may  be  paid  on  loans  employed  in 
new  buildings  finished  by  December  1922  ;  a  contribution  may  also  be 
made  towards  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  money  found  from  time 
to  time  by  the  lending  institution  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  during  the 
period  while  building  is  going  on,  etc. 

Then  follow  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Law  of  20  August  192 1 
on  unemployment  and  those  of  the  Decree  of  2  October  1921,  which  apply 
specifically  to  rural  buildings. 

By  the  former  law  twenty  million  hras  were  set  aside  for  the  erection 
of  cheap  working  class  dwellings  ;  out  of  this  sum  two  millions  are  shown 
on  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  contributions  towards  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  made  for  the  building  of  dwellings  for  farm 
workers.     By  the  latter  the  methods  of  carrying  out  the  allocation  of  this 
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sum  were  laid  down.  To  satisfy  Government  requirements  the  buildings 
must  fulfil  the  following  conditions  :  (a)  they  must  be  cheap  and  suitable 
for  the  accommodation  of  farm  labourers  ;  (b)  there  must  be  the  stables, 
sheds  and  other  places  required  for  storage  and  safe  keeping  of  farm  equip- 
ment, provided  that  such  out-buildings  are  annexed  to  the  dwelhng  houses 
or  are  built  as  part  of  the  houses  themselves.  The  houses  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  needs  of  the  regular  supply  of  labour  required  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  farm,  with  due  regard  to  the  type  of  cultivation  ;  the  outbuildings 
must  be  of  a  capacity  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  farm  and  the  correspond- 
ing need  for  Hve  or  dead  stock.  The  buildings  must  also  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  hygiene  and  health  required  by  the  pubHc  health  regulations. 

The  State  contribution  is  granted  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
but  within  the  limits  of  one  tenth  of  the  yearly  allocation,  the  said  decree 
enacts  that  grants  in  aid  may  also  be  given  for  repairs,  improvements  and 
extensions  that  are  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public  safety  and  health. 

With  the  object  of  developing  the  erection  of  rural  buildings  farmers 
as  well  as  landowners  are  allowed  to  contract  loans  for  the  purpose,  with 
State  assistance  towards  the  payment  of  interest,  provided  that  they 
obtain  the  owner's  consent  to  the  raising  of  a  mortgage  on  their  land.  The 
applicants  are  further  required  to  attach  to  their  appHcation  a  plan  and 
specification  approved  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Civil  Engineering  De- 
partment, which  provides  a  proper  guarantee  of  the  suitability  of  the  pro- 
posed building  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Finally  to  ensure  the  proper  employment  of  the  sums  advanced,  it 
is  obligatory  for  the  lending  institutions  to  provide  the  money  against 
progress  certificates  and  to  pay  the  last  instalment,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  two-tenths  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loan,  only  when  the  work 
is  completed,  and  after  a  certificate  of  approval  has  been  given  by  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department,  showing  the  actual  cost  of  the  building. 
The  period   for   the   amortization  of  the   loan  cannot  exceed   25  years. 

These  measures  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  local  enterprize,  and 
a  large  number  of  ordinary  savings  banks,  Monti  di  pietd,  co-operative 
popular  banks  and  agricultural  banks  made  a  favourable  response  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  credit  institutions, 
inviting  them  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  available  funds  to  providing 
loans  for  rural  buildings.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the  profound 
economic  and  social  interest  that  attaches  to  rural  building,  essential  as 
such  building  is  to  the  development  of  home  colonization  and  to  the  agri- 
cultural betterment  of  extensive  districts  in  Italy.  G.  C. 


SWITZERLAND 

The  Decrease  in   the   Rural   Exodus   during  and   immediately  after 
the    War.    —   Neue  Zurcher   Zeitung,  No.  921.     Zurich,  29  May,   1923. 

In  the  last  ten  years  before  the  War  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
the  rural  exodus  throughout  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the  mountain 
regions.     The  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  relation 
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to  the  total  population  diminished  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  From 
1870  to  1910  the  number  of  persons  classed  under  agricultural  occupations 
fell  from  1,145,719  to  1,040,087,  and  the  number  of  actual  agricultur- 
ists from  552,646  to  483,194. 

In  the  years  of  the  War  however  and  during  the  period  immediately 
following,  there  was  a  continuous  decrease  of  the  tendency  towards  de- 
population in  the  country  districts,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  par- 
tially completed  results  of  the  census  of  population  and  of  professions 
and  trades  which  was  made  in  1920.  The  movement  of  the  rural  popul- 
ations as  a  whole,  including  both  the  actual  agriculturists  themselves 
and  their  dependants,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  survey  of  the 
facts   as  shewn  in  9   cantons  during  the  decade   1910-1920. 

Agriculturists 
and  their  dependants 

Cantons  1910  1920 

Uri 8,283  7,930 

Schwyz 21,243  22,018 

Obwalden 8,065  8,770 

Nidwalden 5,778  5,466 

Glarus 5,617  5,265 

Zug 7,902  7,796 

Appenzell  A.  Rh 8,629  9,582 

Appenzell  I.  Rh 5,137  5,547 

St.  Gall 56,880  65,303 


Increase  {-(-) 

or  decrease   { — ) 

— 

353 

+ 

775 

+ 

705 

+ 

312 

— 

352 

— 

106 

+ 

953 

+ 

410 

+ 

8,423 

127,534        ^zi>^n        + 10,767 

An  increase  of  11,578  in  six  cantons  is  balanced  by  a  decrease  of 
811  only  in  the  remaining  three  cantons,  that  is  in  Uri,  Glarus,  Zug,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  an  absolute  increase,  as  compared  with  1910,  of 
10,767.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  population  of  these  nine  cantons 
fell  in  the  same  period  from  548,490  to  546,141.  More  significant  is  the 
comparison  between  the  number  of  actual  agriculturists,  and  the  total 
number  of  those  following  other  occupations,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


Number  of  persons  engaged  in 

agriculture 54, 188 

Number  of  persons  engaged  in 

trades  and  industries.   .    .     154,528 

Number  of  persons  engaged  in 
commerce  and  wholesale 
trade 33,713 

Number  of  persons  engaged  in 

other  occupations   ....       25,327 


1920 

Increase    (+) 
or  decrease  ( — ) 

58,173 

-f     3,985 

132,660 

-  21,868 

35,491 

+    1,778 

25,129 

-       198 
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The  number  of  agriculturists  thus  shows  a  large  increase,  even  re- 
latively, while  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trades  and  industries 
has  fallen  off  considerably.  For  the  moment,  seeing  that  the  results 
of  the  census  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  other  cantons 
also,  and  whether  the  arrest  of  the  rural  exodus  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture  during  the  years  of  the 
War  or  to  the  deterioration  in  the  conditions  of  trade  and  industry  that 
took  place  in  the  years  after  the  War.  It  is  however  certain  that  through- 
out Eastern  Switzerland  the  favourable  position  of  agriculture  has 
brought   about   the   increase   in  the   rural   population.  M.    T. 


UNITED  STATES 

The  Club  Markets  of  South  Carolina.  —   County  Agent  and  Favm  Bu- 
reau, Vol.  II.  No.  3.  Chicago,  March  1923. 

The  club  markets  of  South  Carolina  originated  in  the  severe  agricul- 
tural depression  of  192 1  and  1922.  During  those  years  farmers  were  beset 
by  difficulties  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War  ;  their  resour- 
ces were  sunk  in  cotton-growing  and  in  consequence  money  was  very 
scarce.  It  was  under  such  conditions  that,  at  the  promotion  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  Department  of  the  state,  community  markets  were  estab- 
lished at  which  farmers'  wives  could  bring  their  produce  for  sale. 

Club  markets  usually  are  set  up  by  a  local  society  or  other  organiza- 
tion with  the  help  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  the  district. 
Through  the  organization  a  marketing  committee  is  appointed  to  put 
the  plan  into  operation.  The  committee,  which  is  usually  composed  of 
members  from  both  town  and  country,  works  in  collaboration  with  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent.  The  committee  makes  all  arrangements 
necessary  for  establishing  the  market;  it  appoints  a  secretary,  finds  a 
suitable  situation  for  the  market,  posts  price  lists  and  fixes  the  percentage 
rate  of  commission  to  be  charged  on  sales.  It  also  encourages  generally 
production  among  the  country  people  and  arranges  for  the  giving  of  de- 
monstrations in  the  grading  and  preparation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
market  in  order  that  the  products  may  be  both  improved  in  quality  and 
arranged  more  attractively  for  sale. 

Very  little  capital  is  required  to  set  up  a  club  market.  Current  ex- 
penses are  defrayed  by  means  of  the  commission  charge.  The  market 
is  managed  to  a  great  extent  as  the  members  wish  and  its  organization 
can  be  varied  to  suit  local  requirements.  Many  of  the  markets  are  held 
once  a  week,  usually  on  Saturday,  and  last  only  a  few  hours.  A  few 
markets,  however,  are  open  on  two,  or  even  three,  days  each  week.  The 
markets  are  sometimes  held  in  public  squares  but  as  a  rule  the  more  suc- 
cessful ones  have  permanent  quarters  ;  in  several  instances  houses  have 
been    built   for   the  purpose. 

The  first  market  to  be  organized  was  that  at  Camden,  established  in 
December  1920.     This  market  has  proved  particularly  successful  since 

10  —  Ec.  ing. 
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Camden  is  a  tourist  town  where  many  northern  people  have  their  winter 
homes.  In  this  market  one  farmer's  wife,  for  example,  sold  produce  of 
a  value  averaging  in  many  cases  $125  per  month.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  1932  there  were  28  club  markets  in  operation  in  South  Carolina  ;  they 
were  situated  in  24  counties.  Produce  valued  at  over  $73,000  was  sold 
in  these  markets  during  the  year.  F.  ly.  T. 
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AUSTRALIA 


The  Progress    of   Land   Settlement.  • 

COMMONWEAI,TH    OF    AUSTRAI^IA,    No. 


-  Officiai,  Year  Book  of  the 
15,    1922.   Melbourne,    1922. 


The  progress  of  settlement  and  the  growth  of  land  aUenation  in  the 
Commonwealth  under  recent  legislation  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment.    The  area   of  the   Commonwealth  is   1,903,731,840   acres. 

Total  Area  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Alienated,  in  Process  of 
Alienation,  Held  under  Lease  or  License  and  Unoccupied  on  30  June  19 19 
and  1920. 


Area  alienated  (acres) 

Percentage  of  whole  area 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  (acres)   .    .    . 

Percentage  of  whole  area 

Area  held  under  license  or  lease  (acres).   . 

Percentage  of  whole  area 

Area  occupied  by  the  Crown  or  unoccupied 
(acres) 

Percentage  of  whole  area 


30  June  1919 


108,088,411 

5.68 
56,009,047 

2.94 
937,675»530 

49.25 

801,958,852 
42.13 


30  June  1920 


109,074,869 

5-73 
56,748,389 

2.98 
974,603,227 

51.20 

763,305,355 
40.09 


Increase 

or  decrease 

during 

the  year  1919-20 


+        986,458 

+         .05 

+        739,342 

+         .04 

+  36,927,697 

+      1.95 

—  38,653,497 
—  2.04 


The  effect  of  the  land  laws  has  been  generally  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  large  holdings,  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  held  under 
lease,  while  both  the  area  alienated  and  the  area  in  process  of  aHenation 
have  increased.  As  leases  of  large  areas  fall  in  or  are  otherwise  terminated 
they  are  in  many  cases  not  renewed,  but  the  land  is  cut  up  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  under  systems  of  deferred  payment. 

The  State  Governments,  also,  have  in  many  cases  acquired  by  re- 
purchase considerable  areas  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Closer 
Settlement  Acts.     Up  to  30  June  1921,  an  area  of  3,985,847  acres  (of 
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which  3,912,337  acres  were  private  lands)  had  been  acquired  in  the  Com- 
monwealth under  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts  ;  from  this,  13,347  farms 
amounting  to  3,689,937  acres  had  been  allotted.  Up  to  the  same  date, 
an  area  of  5,057,395  acres  (of  which  2,831,993  acres,  excluding  the  area 
of  private  lands  acquired  in  South  Australia  the  figures  of  which  were 
not  available,  were  private  lands)  had  been  acquired  in  respect  of 
Soldier  Settlement,  and  from  this  14,368  farms  amounting  to  4,451,858 
acres  had  been  allotted. 

In  recent  years  greater  facilities  have  been  granted  to  the  working 
classes  to  acquire  possession  of  the  soil,  and  special  inducements  have  been 
offered  to  bona  fide  settlers  by  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  tenure  on 
easy  terms.  F.  L.  T. 

HUNGARY 

1.  How  Agrarian  Reform  has  been  applied. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  supplied  the  following  note  to  supplement 
the  article  recently  published  in  this  Review  on  "  Agrarian  Reform  in  Eastern 
Europe  "  (i). 

"  In  Hungary  the  social  and  economic  results  of  the  World  War  have 
brought  the  question  of  agrarian  reform  to  the  front.  Although  the  revo- 
lutionary attempts  at  agrarian  reform  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  they  were 
violent  and  the  former  conditions  of  land  owning  were  re-established  after 
the  fall  of  the  communistic  regime  in  August  19 19,  the  question  of  reform 
remained  an  urgent  problem,  demanding  a  solution  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
nal peace  and  national  economy.  The  necessary  changes  were  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  I^aw  XXXVI  of  1920,  entitled  "  A  law  deaHng  with 
provisions  for  establishing  a  more  equitable  land  distribution,"  which  was 
adopted  in  the  month  of  December  1920  and  is  now  in  process  of  application. 

"  The  object  of  this  law  is  to  make  grants  to  disabled  soldiers,  war 
widows  and  orphans  and  also  to  landless  agricultural  labourers  of  plots 
for  building  with  an  area  up  to  600  square  toises  (i  square  toise  =  62.5 
square  metres)  and  cultivable  land  with  an  area  up  to  three  kadastral 
holds  (i  kadastral  hold  =  57.5465  ares)  ;  very  small  holders  may  also 
under  the  same  law  obtain  sufficient  land  to  increase  up  to  15  kadastral 
holds  the  holdings  they  already  occupy.  For  these  purposes  the  lyaw 
gives  the  State  a  right  of  preemption  on  all  agricultural  property  which 
is  put  up  for  sale.  In  other  cases  requisition  of  land  as  may  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  law  is  generally  brought  about  by  the  exercise  by 
the  State  of  the  right  of  expropriation.  The  owners  of  the  expropriated 
land  have  the  right  to  compensation  in  full  though  the  actual  assessment 
may  be  deferred  for  ten  years  in  which  case  the  recipients  are  required  to 
pay  an  annual  rent-charge  to  the  owner  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
consent  or  by  the  land  court. 

"  Under  the  terms  of  the  Law  the  following  forms  of  property  may  be 
requisitioned  in  the  interests  of  land-reform :  (i)  land  acquired  during  the 

(i)  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January-March,  1923,  pp,  3-18, 
II  — ■  Ec.  ing. 
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war  and  property  belonging  to  publicly  supported  undertakings,  in  their 
totality  if  required  ;  (2)  large  rural  properties  transferred  during  the  50 
years  before  the  War  on  similar  terms  ;  (3)  the  old  large  hereditary  estates 
so  far  as  required  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
requisitioned  land. 

"  The  administration  of  the  law  is  entrusted  to  an  independent 
court,  specially  established  for  the  purpose  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Tribunal  for  Agrarian  Reform.  This  court  began  its  work  in  June  192 1, 
with  the  following  results  up  to  March  1923. 

"  Assignations  of  plots,  which  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have 
been  brought  about  by  private  agreements,  have  already  taken  place  in  nearly 
1,500  communes  and  so  far  the  number  of  assignations  is  about  55,000. 
Expropriation  has  been  completed  in  424  communes  over  an  area  of  nearly 
114,000  kadastral  holds  on  which  38,000  small  holdings  have  been  estabUshed 
as  well  as  common  pasture  grounds  in  117  communes  ;  in  nearly  2,300 
other  communes  the  work  of  expropriation  is  still  proceeding.  As  regards 
land  requisitioned  by  pre-emption,  in  26  communes  about  20,000  kadastral 
holds  have  been  distributed  among  nearly  3,000  persons;  in  addition  some 
20,000  persons  have  benefited  by  private  parcellings  which  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  213  communes  and  cover  an  area  of  nearly  100,000  kadastral 
holds.  In  1,200  communes  land  covering  a  total  area  of  about  540,000 
kadastral  holds  has  been  rented  to  150,000  small  farmers.  In  the  aggreg- 
ate nearly  120,000  land  workers  with  dependent  famiUes  have  been  granted, 
either  in  full  ownership  or  on  lease,  parcels  of  land  extending  in  all  over  a 
surface  of  774,000  kadastral  holds. 

"  The  above  statement  shows  that  far-reaching  schemes  of  land  re- 
form were  put  into  operation  Hungary  in  1920  and  the  action  undertaken 
by  the  State  for  this  purpose  although  involving  work  which  must  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  has  already  given  valuable  results. 


2.  Co-operative  Landholding  Societies  as  a  Factor  in  Land  Reform.  — 

Antal  (Dr.  Stefan)  :  Die  Bodenreform  und  die  Pachtgenossenschaft  in 
Ungarn.  Grune  Internationale.  Vienna,  1922,  Nos.  3,  4,  5 ;  1923, 
Nos.   I,  2  3. 

Co-operative  landholding  Societies  are  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  land  reform  which  is  being  carried  out  in  Hungary,  especially  in 
so  far  as  they  facilitate  the  disincumbering  of  the  land  which  the  law  as- 
signs to  applicants.  In  the  case  of  expropriation  the  owner  has  to  be  in- 
demnified but  it  generally  happens  that  the  peasant  has  insufficient  money 
to  be  able  to  clear  the  charges  on  his  holding  and  start  work  on  the  new 
farm.  In  present  conditions  he  is  also  unable  to  obtain  much  assistance 
from  the  State  in  the  form  of  credit  and  subsidies.  At  this  point  the  co- 
operative Society  steps  in,  uniting  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  land  in 
co-operative  landholding  associations  similar  to  those  in  other  countries 
■and  especially  in  Italy. 
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The  co-operative  Society,  which  acts  as  leaseholder  in  its  corporate 
legal  capacity  deals  directly  with  the  owner,  apportions  the  land  held  under 
the  lease  and  distributes  it  among  the  members.  It  fixes  in  the  first  place 
the  boundaries  of  each  parcel  according  to  a  predetermined  scheme  of  di- 
vision so  that  each  member  has  his  own  plot  to  cultivate.  The  rent  is 
paid  by  the  Society,  which  assumes  sole  responsibiHty  towards  the  owner 
for  the  amount  that  he  has  the  right  to  demand.  It  obtains  capital 
and  agricultural  requirements  for  the  tenants  and  provides  them  with 
practical  advice  through  the  proper  channels.  Co-operative  landholding 
societies  do  not  provide  a  full  ownership  title  to  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess it  but  offer  them  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it  through  a  gradual 
disencumbering  of  the  holding. 

The  procedure  is  carried  out  in  detail  by  the  co-operative  credit  socie- 
ties belonging  to  the  Association  of  National  Central  Co-operative  Society 
by  which  the  co-operative  landholding  societies  are  organized. 

At  the  present  time  about  50  co-operative  societies  are  affiliated  to 
the  Central  Hungarian  Co-operative  Credit  Society  which  hold  in  lease 
about  40,000  kadasiral  holds,  sub-let  to  5,000  agricultural  labourers  and  their 
famihes,  consisting  of  about  30,000  persons.  The  number  of  families  thus 
benefited  is  constantly  increasing.  As  regards  both  administrative  and 
social  results  the  co-operative  landholding  societies  have  been  success- 
ful in  a  highly  satisfactory  degree.  Wherever  they  have  been  estabUshed, 
not  only  have  agricultural  conditions  been  improved  but  the  whole  moral 
and  social  tone  has  been  raised.  M.  T. 


ITALY 
Small  Rural  Property.  —  PER  i<a  piccoi^a  proprieta  rurai^e  e  Montana. 

Vol.  I,  ATTI  DEI.I.A  COMMISSIONE  ISTlTUlTA  NEI,  1917  DA  S.  B.  11/  MiNISTRO 

Raineri;  Vol.  II,  ATTI  DE1.1.A  commissione  istituita  nei<  1920  DA  S.  E. 
II,  MiNISTRO  MiCHEiyi.  Ministero  per  I'Agricoltura.  Direzione  generale  del- 
I'agricoltura,  Rome,  192 1  and  1922. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  bill  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  to  provide 
for  the  preservation,  the  safeguarding  and  the  improvement  of  small 
rural  and  mountain  property,  Sig.  Raineri,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  19 17, 
nominated  a  Commission  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  enquiries. 
In  1918  this  Commission  completed  one  part  of  its  heavy  labours.  In 
1920  the  Minister  Micheli,  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  the  problem, 
reconstituted  the  Commission  again  with  the  special  object  of  carrying 
out  the  preliminary  enquiries  required  for  establishing  measures  intended 
to  "  encourage  the  preservation  and  the  improvement  as  well  as  the  form- 
ation of  small  rural  and  mountain  property  ".  The  proceedings  of  the 
two  Commissions  were  published  in  two  volumes,  which  contain  valuable 
material  for  the  examination  of  the  whole  problem  under  its  various  aspects, 
juridical,  fiscal,  economic  and  social,  together  with  all  the  material  required 
for  approaching  the  problem  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  intricacies  and 

II*  —  Ec.  ing. 
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difficulties.  The  essentials  of  the  problem  will  here  be  illustrated,  and 
some  account  given  of  the  diffusion  of  small  property  in  Italy. 

In  1 87 1  the  J  acini  Enquiry  into  agricultural  conditions  gave  the  figure 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  occupying  owners  out  of  about  eight 
millions  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  statistics  on  the  question  are  now  available 
from  two  sources,  the  rolls  of  the  land  tax  and  the  general  census  returns 
of  the  population. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  sources,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  entries  in  the  roll  is  not  the  same  as  the  number  of  owners  of  land  nor 
the  same  as  the  number  of  parcels  into  which  the  land  is  divided ;  these  are 
respectively  larger  and  smaller  than  the  number  of  entries  on  the  roll. 
According  to  Mortara's  calculations  (i)  which  were  estimates  based  on 
the  roll  itself,  in  1913  there  would  be  4,931,000  owners,  including  3,275,000 
with  land  of  less  than  one  hectare  in  extent,  the  so-called  polverizzatori 
di  terre.  Only  614,000  owned  land  with  an  area  of  from  one  to  two  hectares 
and  450,000  were  owners  of  from  two  to  four  hectares  ;  these  two  groups, 
which  give  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  one  million,  came  under  the  category 
of  small  property,  by  preference  worked  by  the  owner,  which  had  a  claim 
to  special  State  protection.  There  were  a  further  342,000  owners  of  farm 
holdings  of  medium  size,  which  do  not  always  come  under  the  head  of 
holdings  worked  by  the  owner,  since  they  employ  wage  labour.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  number  of  entries  on  the  roll  of  the  land  tax  (includ- 
ing the  supplementary  and  special  rolls)  from  which  the  number  of  rural 
owners  of  land  can  be  roughly  deduced,  was  in  1912  6,967,638  and  in  1917 
rose  to  7,448,400  ;  the  number  of  owners  therefore  would  have  increased. 
In  1918  out  of  7,006,278  entries  of  the  main  rolls  of  the  land  tax  6,043,382 
were  for  payments  up  to  ten  lire  and  658,286  for  payments  from  ten  lire 
up  to  50  lire,  these  figures  showing  how  high  is  the  number  of  small  hold- 
ings in  Italy  and  how  small  the  area  of  such  holdings  generally. 

The  figures  taken  from  the  population  returns  give  the  numbers  of 
owners  of  rural  property  as  3,351,498  in  1882, 3,286,691  in  1901  and  3,064,067 
in  1911.  In  1911  the  agriculturists  who  farmed  or  worked  their  own  land 
(the  real  cultivating  owners)  were  1,715,260 ;  the  country  day-labourers 
were  4,215,648. 

Further  figures  and  other  considerations  omitted  here  for  reasons  of 
space  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Italy  there  is  at  present  no  concentra- 
tion of  landed  property  but  rather  an  increasing  formation  of  small  holdings 
worked  by  the  owners. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  small  property 
in  Italy,  a  special  enquiry  was  undertaken  in  19 18  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  based  on  a  circular  which  was  sent  out  on  20  February  to 
the  itinerant  agricultural  lecturers.  RepHes  to  the  circular  were  received 
from  only  33  centres,  and  on  this  account  the  enquiry  must  be  considered 
as  only  partially  successful ;  the  material  collected  however  threw  an  in- 
teresting   light  on    certain  facts  and    tendencies. 

(i)  MoRTARA  (a.):  I  doveri  della    propriety    fondiaria  e  la  questione    socia'e.    Turin, 
Unione  Tip.  Ed.,   1912. 
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The  information  obtained  shows  that  the  conception  of  small  and  med- 
ium property,  taken  as  referring  rather  to  extent  than  to  value,  differs 
widely  from  province  to  province  and  within  the  same  province  from  one 
locality  to  another,  and  varies  for  the  most  part  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  land  required,  having  regard  to  the  crops  cultivated,  to  supply 
a  basis  of  ordinary  work  and  maintenance  for  an  average  farming  family. 
Small  holdings  range  from  a  few  ares,  for  plots  with  special  crops,  up  to 
10  to  20  hectares  for  plots  with  extensive  cultivation,  and  even  up  to  30 
hectares  in  certain  mountain  districts  where  a  part  of  the  land  is  uncul- 
tivated or  wooded. 

The  extent  of  the  present  distribution  of  small  holdings  worked  by 
the  owners  in  Italy  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  information  collected,  but 
on  the  whole  the  fact  of  their  very  general  diffusion  would  seem  to  be 
established  ;  as  had  already  resulted  from  thejacini  Enquiry,  in  the  North 
small  holdings  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts, 
while  in  the  South  they  are  mainly  seen  in  the  fertile  and  populous  plains 
near  the  sea  coast. 

Nearly  everywhere  side  by  side  with  small  holdings  that  are  self  sup- 
porting and  remunerative,  a'  holding  may  to  be  found  which  is  badly 
worked  and  gives  a  poor  yield. 

In  some  provinces  it  would  appear  that  the  subdivision  of  property 
is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  live  stock  ;  as  regards  equipment, 
there  are  no  differences  noticeable  in  the  provinces  where  the  small  farm 
worked  by  the  family  is  the  characteristic  system  of  agriculture.  Manual 
work,  of  course,  is  a  more  important  factor  on  the  small  holding  than 
machinery. 

The  enquiry  contains  scattered  references  to  the  systems  of  cultivation. 
Especially  as  regards  the  South  the  definite  statement  is  made  that  small 
holdings  —  precisely  because  they  are  generally  worked  by  the  owners  — 
are  "  the  basis  of  agricultural  improvement  "  and  that  on  such  holdings 
"  an  amount  of  labour  and  capital  is  lavished  which  greatly  enhances  their 
value  ".  The  small  holder  more  often  devotes  himself  to  the  intensive 
speciaHzed  crops,  such  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  citrus  fruits,  etc. 

As  regards  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  small  holdings,  there  is  a  very 
general  demand  for  more  equitable  legislation  on  the  question. 

The  enquiry  also  supplies  the  answer  to  the  interesting  question  whe- 
ther or  not  there  is  a  tendency  in  Italy  towards  the  concentration  of  landed 
property.  The  information  collected,  incomplete  as  it  is,  make  it  possible 
to  confirm  the  statement  made  above  that  the  land,  so  far  from  becoming 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  is  on  the  contrary  being  increasingly 
subdivided  and  small  property  is  thus  on  the  increase  in  the  majority 
of  the  provinces  beginning  with  those  in  which  agriculture  is  developed 
on  most  progressive  lines.  In  short,  in  28  out  of  the  33  provinces  under 
consideration,  the  large  and  medium  sized  properties  are  giving  way  to 
small  properties  worked  by  the  owners. 

The  causes  which  encourage  the  breaking  up  of  landed  properties 
are  the  following :  hereditary  succession,  sales,  leasing  either  by  the  immed- 
iate cultivators  (farm  labourers,  produce-sharing  tenants,  small  rent-paying 
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tenants)  as  a  result  of  savings  made  out  of  the  returns  from  agricultural 
work  or  of  returned  emigrants  or  small  dealers  and  manufacturers  who 
have  made  money  and  finally  the  grants  in  emphyteusis  in  the  South  and 
in  Sicily. 

In  this  very  important  change  in  the  land  system  speculation  plays 
a  large  part  and  is  much  practised  in  connection  with  the  parcelling  out 
and  resale  of  plots.  Speculation,  which  is  rife  in  Northern  Italy,  is  to  be 
met  with  also  in  the  central  regions,  in  connection  with  the  "  land  hunger  "' 
peculiar  to  the  peasant  who  aspires  to  be  an  owner. 

Generally  speaking,  prices  of  land  have  gone  up  considerably,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  availability  of  money  due  to  increased  circulation, 
the  enhanced  value  of  farm  produce,  the  greater  demand  by  cultivators,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  23  provinces  the  itinerant  agricultural 
lecturers  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  small  holdings ; 
some  of  the  remainder  stated  that,  seeing  that  there  is  already  a  noticeable 
and  spontaneous  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  small  holdings,  it  is 
not  the  moment  to  force  the  natural  course  of  events  by  legislation,  and 
others  stated  that  the  formation  of  medium-sized  holdings  is  preferable 
to  the  excessive  subdivision  of  land,  which  has  already  been  regretted. 
As  to  the  proposed  means  of  encouraging  the  maintenance,  improvement 
and  spread  of  small  holdings,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  that  obtain 
in  the  different  provinces,  the  measures  most  urgently  required  include 
agricultural  land  credit  (at  low  rates  of  interest  and  for  long  terms),  agri- 
cultural instruction,  transport,  co-operation  and  land  improvement  ; 
other  requirements  being  provisions  for  the  reconstitution  and  legal  pro- 
tection of  small  property  together  with  the  indivisibility  of  the  unit  of 
cultivation,  the  consolidation,  compulsory  if  need  be,  of  scattered  parcels 
of  land  and  the  creation  of  inalienable  "  family  property  ",  regarded  as 
the  essential  completion  of  the  settlement  of  the  lands  to  be  improved. 

Fiscal  reforms  are  also  demanded  :  abatement  of  and  relief  from  di- 
rect taxation  and  of  taxes  on  transfers  of  small  holdings,  progressive  land 
dues  and  exemption  from  the  minimum  land  tax  charges. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  "  trial 
enquiry  "  on  the  question  of  small  rural  property  in  Italy,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Commission  already  men- 
tioned, which  was  divided  into  two  sub-committees,  one  fiscal  and 
juridical,  the  other  economic  and  social. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  fiscal  section  of  the  first  sub-committee 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Exemption  from  the  minimum  land  tax  charges  (on  net  income 
returns  of  1,200  liras). 

2.  Effective  limitation  of  the  communal  and  provincial  super- 
taxes, by  fixing  a  maximum  percentage  of  the  yield  from  the  land  that 
must  never  for  any  reason  be  exceeded  by  the  combined  total  of  the  tax 
and  the  supertaxes,  recourse  being  had  to  other  sources  for  balancing  the 
finances  of  rural  and  particularly  mountain  communes. 

3.  Abatement  and  equalization  of  the  charges  (succession  dues, 
mortgages,  stamp  taxes,  registration  fees,  etc.)  which  fall  heavily  on  the 
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conveyances  of  small  holdings,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
exemption  from  minimum  charges  and  of  a  sliding  scale  of  charges  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  property  conveyed. 

4.  Extension  of  fiscal  privileges  to  cases  of  exchanges  and  purchases 
for  the  purpose  of  rounding  off  property. 

5.  Exemption  from  registration  tax,  stamp  tax,  mortgage  charges 
and  dues  in  favour  of  co-operative  societies  of  workmen,  established  with 
the  object  of  purchasing  plots  of  land  for  division  among  the  members, 
such  exemption  to  extend  to  all  their  operations,  whether  in  the  nature 
of  purchase  or  sale. 

The   proposals  of  the   juridical  section  are  as  under  : 

1.  As  a  means  of  avoiding  the  risks  due  to  "  excessive  subdivision  " 
the  encouragement  of  joint  administration  by  means  of  the  creation  of 
special  "  communal  and  intercommunal  consortia  "  to  be  compulsory 
even  for  dissentient  minorities  and  to  be  exercised  with  the  aid  of  the  land 
survey  offices  and  the  offer  of  rewards  and  credit  facilities  for  money 
compensation  among  the  parties. 

2.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  "  unit  of  cultivation  ",  {a)  the  intro- 
duction of  the  right  of  preferential  claim  on  a  land  heritage  in  favour 
of  the  co-heir  who  is  prepared  to  pay  the  cash  value  of  the  shares  of  the  other 
heirs  and  to  undertake  the  direct  working  of  the  farm  ;  (b)  consent  to  in- 
divisibility when  expressly  desired  by  the  testator  ;  (c)  approval  of  indivi- 
sibiHty  of  the  unit  of  cultivation  when  created  by  accredited  institutions 
formed  for  purposes  of  colonization. 

In  connection  with  suggestions  for  measures  of  an  economic  and  social 
order,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  existing  small  holdings  the 
competent  subcommittee  recognizes  the  great  importance  of  general  and 
vocational  education  for  the  peasant  and  is  in  favour  of  the  organization  of 
short  technical  courses  lasting  for  two  or  three  months  in  each  commune 
intended  for  youths  of  not  more  than  15  or  16  years  old  who  have  passed 
through  the  elementary  school.  These  courses  should  provide  reasoned 
explanation  of  the  agricultural  methods  most  suitable  for  use  in  the  com- 
mune, with  constant  reference  to  general  principles  and  ideas. 

The  sub-committee  also  recognizes  that  economic  isolation  is  one  of 
the  main  influences  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  higher  return  from 
the  small  cultivating  ownership  and  that  association  is  one  of  the  "  most 
powerful  weapons  "  of  which  the  small  holders  can  make  use  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  their  position,  not  less  in  their  ordinary  agricultural  prac- 
tice, through  societies  for  purchase  and  sale,  for  the  employment  of  agri- 
ciiltural  machinery,  for  joint  dairying  or  wine-making,  for  stock  breeding, 
mutual  insurance  and  so  on,  than  for  the  execution  of  land  improve- 
ments ". 

As  regards  credit  for  the  deserving  peasant  it  was  the  view  of  the 
sub-committee  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  large  demand  upon 
the  State,  and  the  problem  was  thus  defined :  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  accumulation 
of  savings  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  savings  will  be  more  largely 
directed  for  agricultural  purposes  through  the   medium   of  the   various 
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institutions  for  ordinary  and  popular  credit.  This  is  however  a  "  general 
problem,  which  will  be  solved,  not  so  much  by  specific  State  measures, 
as  by  the  general  trend  of  its  action  and  by  the  personal  efforts  of  all 
concerned  ". 

Recommendations  and  suggestions  of  minor  interest  may  be  omitted, 
though  it  should  be  added  that  the  sub-committee  states  that  effective 
public  action,  especially  in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction,  co-operation 
and  credit,  can  only  be  secured  through  local  organizations  and  that 
these  should  be  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  where  these  Chambers 
have  really  been  given  the  character  of  an  organization  for  the  locahza- 
tion  of  State  action  rather  than  of  a  body  to  represent  agricultural 
interests.  G.  C. 

LATVIA 

Progress  of  Agrarian  Reform.  —  Rigasche   Nachrichten,   Nos.  9,  43,   65, 
Riga,  13  January,  24    February,  27  March  1923. 

Agrarian  reform  in  Latvia  is  based  upon  the  agrarian  law  passed 
on  16  September  1920  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  law,  the  land  is  to  belong  to  whoever  is  wilHng  and 
able  to  work  it  himself.  To  this  end,  all  large  private  estates  were  ex- 
propriated and  added  to  the  State  Lands,  Church  lands,  unsold  peasant 
holdings  belonging  to  the  colonization  associations  or  to  the  foreign  banks, 
so  as  to  form  the  land  reserve,  out  of  which  were  then  formed  small  agri- 
cultural holdings  with  an  average  area  not  exceeding  22  hectares.  Of 
the  total  area  of  Latvia,  which,  excluding  Latgalia,  is  4,878,149  hecta- 
res, 2,886,186  hectares,  that  is,  59  per  cent,  were  allotted  to  the  land 
reserve.  The  remainder  consisted  of  peasant  holdings  {39  per  cent.), 
and  miscellaneous  property  (2  per  cent.).  An  average  of  50  hectares 
was  reserved  for  the  original  owners. 

Organization  for  the  Systematic  Distribution  of  Land.  —  For  the  pur- 
poses of  land  division  and  distribution,  communal,  district  and  central 
committees  have  been  set  up  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law.  The 
communal  committee,  which  consists  of  five  members  of  the  commune 
and  two  co-opted  members,  draws  up  the  lists  of  applicants  for  land,  fixes 
the  boundaries  of  the  parcels  of  land  assigned,  pronounces  on  the  status 
of  the  new  holders,  etc.  The  district  committee  includes  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Mnistry  of  Agriculture  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice,  Finance  and 
Industry,  a  surveyor,  four  members  elected  by  the  District  Council  on 
a  proportional  basis  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  a  representative  of 
the  assembly  of  the  urban  delegates  elected  for  one  year.  This  committee 
conducts  all  the  business  of  land  apportionment,  etc.,  in  the  district  and 
gives  decisions  on  all  questions  referred  to  it  by  the  communes.  The 
Central  Land  Organization  Committee  consists  of  five  members  chosen 
by  the  Saeima  (ParUament),  five  Government  representatives  and  a  chair- 
man nominated    by  the    Government.     Its  work   includes  the  direction 
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and  supervision  of  the  apportionment  of  lands,  the  assignment  of  the 
lands  of  the  reserve  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  final  approval 
of  schemes  relating  to  land,  and  the  fixing  of  land  tenure,  agreements  etc. 
An  objection  may  be  raised  within  one  month  against  the  decisions  of 
the  Central  Committee  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Creation  of  Small  Holdings.  —  Up  to  i  January  1922  1,020  large  es- 
tates in  Livonia  and  Kurland  with  an  area  of  480,869  hectares  were  di- 
vided up  and  27,857  holdings  were  formed,  including  22,966  of  new  cre- 
ation. The  remaining  lots  fall  into  the  following  classes :  holdings  already 
in  existence  1,120,  assigned  to  small  holders  1,085,  holdings  consolidated 
by  the  exchange  of  scattered  parcels  218,  devoted  to  co-operative  societies 
and  general  agricultural  purposes  759,  used  for  extension  and  buildings 
of  villages  and  towns  36,  while  346  parcels  with  an  area  of  17,109  hec- 
tares regarded  as  inalienable  have  been  left  with  their  former  owners. 
At  the  same  time  1,120  tenancies  consisting  of  State  lands  with  a  total 
area  of  42,957  hectares  have  been  brought  under  the  scheme.  Buildings 
have  been  already  put  up  on  7,925  new  holdings,  that  is,  on  nearly  one 
third  of  their  total  number.  The  building  material  is  provided  by  the 
State  at  reduced  prices  (one  fifth  of  their  value) ,  or  the  State  Land  Bank 
grants  loans  for  this  purpose,  given  only  after  definite  land  allotment 
by  the  Central  Land  Organization  Committee,  such  loans  not  to  exceed 
1,000  to  2,000  roubles  for  each  0.37  hectare.  The  total  loans  made 
up  to  I  October  1922  amounted  to  150  million  roubles.  The  farm  stock 
expropriated  showed  on  an  average  about  one  horse  and  two  cows  for 
every  1,000  ehctares  expropriated,  a  small  proportion  only,  amounting 
to  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  of  the  large  estate  owners.  The  com- 
pensation for  stock  has  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  market  prices 
current  in  October  1920  and  is  paid  to  the  former  holders  by  the  State 
Lands  Department.  The  number  of  expropriated  agricultural  industrial 
enterprises,  which  were  previously  everywhere  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  large  estate  owners,  was  up  to  i  July  1922  1,226,  including  206 
water  mills,  204  market  gardens,  157  smithies,  91  lime  and  brick  kilns, 
74  wind  mills,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1922  additional  surveys  were  made  on 
345,000  hectares  of  land  and  thus  on  i  Januarj^  1923  there  remained  about 
413,000  hectares  suitable  for  utilization  and  assigned  to  the  reserve  but 
not  yet  divided. 

Redistribution  of  Small  Parcels  of  Land  in  Latgalia. —  The  economic 
conditions  of  Latgalia,  the  South-East  portion  of  Latvia,  differ  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Latvia,  and  hence  land  reform  has  followed  a  some- 
what different  course.  Whereas  in  Livonia  and  Curland  the  peasant 
holdings  may  be  considered  to  have  been  already  brought  under  control, 
and  the  question  of  land  reform  is  rather  one  of  the  formation  of  new 
holdings,  in  Latgalia  the  principal  aim  of  the  agrarian  legislation  is  the 
consoHdation  of  the  peasant  holdings  and  the  splitting  of  the  villages 
into  separate  farms.  The  people  of  Latgalia  possess  small  and  usually 
scattered  portions  of  land,  and  intensive  cultivation  is  thus  very  diffi- 
cult.    Of  the  70,000  peasant  holdings  only  37.5  per  cent,  are  divided  into 
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separate  holdings,  while  62.5  per  cent,  had  to  be  consoUdated  and  new 
land  added  to  them  so  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  cultivation.  Tak- 
ing 22  hectares  as  the  standard  area  for  a  holding,  nearly  80,000  small 
holders  will  be  left  without  land.  Hence  there  is  a  serious  land  shortage, 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  crisis  in  Latvian  industry 
a  number  of  industrial  workers  are  endeavouring  to  take  up  work  on 
the  land.  With  the  revival  of  industry  the  workers  will  probably  return 
to  the  town  and  in  the  country  districts  the  shortage  of  land  will  not  be 
felt  so  much  as  the  shortage  of  labour  which  was  noticeable  before  the  war. 

M.  T. 

SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 

Agricultural  Agreements  in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  -  Haut  Commissa- 
riat DE  lyA  Ri:PUBLIQUE  ERAN^AISE  EN  SyRIE  ET  AU  LIBAN  :  LaSyRIE 
ET  LE  LiBAN  EN  1922.     Paris,  1922. 

In  Syria  and  Lebanon  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  rarely  carried  on  by 
the  owner,  nor  is  the  land  often  rented ;  the  customary  basis  is  a  produce 
sharing  tenancy. 

Equal  division  of  the  produce  is  the  plan  most  usually  adopted. 
When  this  is  so  the  land  owner  supplies  the  seed  and  the  dwelling  house 
and  at  harvest  time  he  advances  money  if  necessary  and  up  to  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  expectations  that  can  be  formed  of  the  crop.  The 
tenant  supplies  the  implements,  the  draught  animals,  his  own  live  stock 
and  that  belonging  to  the  members  of  his  family.  After  deduction  of  the 
tithe  the  crop  is  divided  equally,  and  the  tenant  then  repays  out  of  his 
share  the  advances  made  to  him  with  interest. 

There  are  however  slight  dijfferences  in  the  clauses  of  this  typical  form 
of  agreement  varying  with  conditions  and  districts.  Thus  the  owner 
sometimes  takes  back  the  seed  he  has  advanced  in  kind,  and  as  his  share 
takes  only  one  eighth  of  the  produce  ;  sometimes  he  supplies  the  draught 
animals  as  well  as  the  land  and  the  seed,  pays  three-quarters  of  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  takes  back  the  seed  in  kind  and  three-quarters 
of  the  produce. 

Although  rent-paying  tenancies  are  infrequent,  the  system  is  oc- 
casionally found  under  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  crop  (5  to  10  per 
cent)  paid  as  rent,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  payment  in  kind. 

In  certain  parts  of  Syria  (the  Aleppo  district,  plain  of  Akkar),  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  large  landowners  to  enter  into  part- 
nership with  foreign  capitalists  with  the  object  of  bringing  under  cultiva- 
tion such  portions  of  their  land  as  do  not  pay  for  working  owing  to 
shortage  of  labour  or  lack  of  capital.  These  owners  have  been  obliged, 
owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  to  obtain  fresh  resources  and  their 
intention  in  associating  themselves  with  foreign  capitalists  is  not  only 
to  secure  capital  but  the  means  of  applying  to  their  lands  more  modern 
and  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  than  have  hitherto  obtained.  These 
owners  propose  to  charge  either  rent  in  money  or  a  percentage  of  the  crop 
for  the  use  of  their  land.  M.  B. 
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UNITED  STATES 


dhanges  in  the  Occupancy,  Ownership  and  Tenancy  of  Farms  during 
1922.  —  Stewart  (Charles  L.) :  Preliminary  Report  on  Farm  Occup- 
ancy, Ownership  and  Tenancy,  1922.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Washington,   D.  C,  1923. 

An  investigation  as  to  the  changes  among  farm  cocupants,  whether 
owners  or  tenants,  in  the  United  States  during  1922  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Reports  numbering  10,833  were  received  from 
86  per  cent,  of  the  counties  of  the  different  states  and  deal  with  the  period 
from  I  December  192 1  to  i  December  1922.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures 
estimates  have  been  made  for  each  state  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  was  shown  by  the 
Census  of  January  1920  to  be  6,448,343.  During  the  year  under  review 
there  were  changes  in  occupancy  on  1,241,200  farms,  or  about  19  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  percentages  in  the  different  states  varied  considerably, 
being  about  25  in  the  South,  between  10  and  15  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt 
and  Western  States,  and  between  5  and  9  in  New  England.  The  combined 
totals  of  changes  among  tenants  and  changes  among  owners  affected  only 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  farms.  To  this,  however,  must 
be  added  the  farms,  numbering  about  190,000  or  at  least  3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  in  which  an  owner  replaced  a  tenant  or  a  tenant  replaced  an  owner 
in  occupation. 

Taking  the  changes  in  ownership  separately  the  investigation  shows 
that  nearly  400,000,  or  about  6  per  cent.,  of  the  farms  changed  owners  in 
1922.  The  percentage  was  highest  in  the  South  and  West,  and  lower  in 
the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  Corn  Belt  states. 

The  total  number  of  tenant  farms  in  the  United  States  in  January  1920 
was  shown  by  the  Census  to  be  2,454,804.  There  was  a  net  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  farms  of  between  25,000  and  30,000  during  the  year 
from  December  192 1  to  December  1922.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
percentage  of  rented  farms  in  December  1922  as  well  as  in  December  192 1 
was  sHghtl}'-  below  that  in  January  1920.  The  increase  of  tenancy  was  most 
evident  in  the  South  and  in  the  states  from  Montana  to  Texas ;  in  the  Corn 
Belt  the  increase  was  not  marked  except  in  the  more  westerly  parts, 
while  in  New  England  and  in  some  states  of  the  south-western  Mountain 
region  there  was  evidence  of  a  decline. 

Over  660,000  tenant  farms,  or  27  per  cent,  of  this  class  of  farm,  changed 
tenants  between  i  December  1921  and  i  December  1922.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  situated  in  the  South,  one  half,  for  example,  being  in 
six  southern  states,  and  three  quarters  being  in  the  fifteen  Southern  States. 
In  both  Georgia  and  Texas  over  70,000  tenant  farms  changed  tenants  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  percentages  of  changes  among  tenants  range  from  3  in 
Maine  to  38  in  Oklahoma.  Nine  states,  all  of  which  are  southern,  have  a 
percentage  above  30  ;  in  the  Corn  Belt  the  percentages  vary  between  15 
and  22,  and  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  between  12  and  26.     In  the 
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Southern  states,  moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that  tenants  have  a  con- 
siderable predominance  among  the  farm  population. 

The  investigation  further  shows  that  during  the  year  nearly  250,000 
tenants,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total,  either  discontinued  farming  or 
moved  out  of  their  communities.  The  percentage  was  high  for  the  South 
and  West.     The  Corn  Belt  in  this  case  was  below  the  general  average. 

The  mobiHty  of  farm  occupants  is  thus  seen  to  be  by  far  the  lowest  in 
New  England,  considerably  below  the  average  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  States,  average  in  the  North  Central  and  Mountain  regions,  and 
highest  of  all  in  the  South.  F.  ly.  T. 


ALFREDO  RUGGERi,  gerente  responsabile. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SALE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  GERMANY. 


WHILE  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  agricultural  co-operative 
movement  are  traceable  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
co-operative  sale  of  live  stock  only  dates  from  its  final  decade. 
Such  co-operation  proved  to  be  necessary  as  a  consequence  of  the 
serious  difficulties  experienced  in  live  stock  dealing  and  in  the  meat 
distribution. 

In  the  rural  districts,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  butcher  buys 
fat  stock  direct  from  the  farmer.  Direct  purchase  is  not  possible  in 
the  large  towns  and  industrial  centres,  where  the  demand  for  meat  is 
enormous.  This  makes  live  stock  dealing  essential,  and  the  trade  has 
come  increasingly  to  employ  agents,  while  the  live  stock  are  sold  on 
the  markets  by  commission  salesmen.  In  the  larger  cities,  a  new 
intermediary  element  was  introduced,  the  wholesale  butchers  coming 
into  the  market  as  buyers,  and  slaughtering  to  sell  to  the  retail  dealers 
according  to  their  individual  requirements  and  amount  of  custom. 
Thus  in  order  to  reach  the  consumer  from  the  producer,  the  meat  pas- 
sed through  the  hands  of  the  agent,  the  dealer,  the  salesman  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  butchers.  Such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise  to  difficulties  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  producer  lost  whatever 
influence  he  might  have  on  the  sale  of  his  own  produce.  In  particu- 
lar the  small  farmer  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer,  who 
used  his  power  unscrupulously  and  was  especially  favoured  by  the 
circumstance  that,  if  losses  are  to  be  avoided,  the  stock  which  is 
ready  for  killing  must  be  sold  at  once.  The  fact  too  that  the  market 
price  was  known  by  the  dealer  in  advance  of  the  farmer  was  a  further 
cause  of  trouble ;  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  the 
prices  actually  paid  and  the  market  reports  were  more  or  less  altered 
and  adapted  in  the  interests  of  the  dealer.  Although  money  lending  in 
connection  with  live  stock  dealing  —  that  bane  of  the  Rhine  provinces 

T  —  Ec.   ing. 
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and  Hesse  —  had  been  effectually  checked  by  the  action  of  the  co- 
operative societies,  the  dependence  of  the  peasant  cultivator,  especially 
of  the  small  occupying  owner,  on  the  dealer  continued,  though 
he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  were  also  disregarded  by  the  live  stock  dealer,  who 
in  this  case  also  made  full  use  of  his  power. 

Similar  difficulties  have  arisen  in  other  countries.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  promote  the  breeding  and  sale 
of  live  stock  in  Austria,  the  accompanying  memorandum  contained 
the  following  statement :  "  In  whole  districts  the  local  sales  are  fre- 
quently in  the  hands  of  dealers  who  are  also  moneylenders  and  act 
in  concert  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  price  of  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  is  often  determined  by  chance, 
want  of  means,  or  a  dishonest  system.  While  in  many  localities 
an  honest  middleman's  business  is  carried  on  quite  irreproachably  and 
even  with  good  results  for  the  live  stock  trade,  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  vast  tracts  in  which  much  of  the  stock  passes  through  many 
hands  before  reaching  the  consumers,  and  for  the  rest  almost  illegal 
methods  are  employed  to  obtain  cattle  from  the  farmer,  especially 
transactions  where  the  purchases  are  combined  with  loans,  a  custom 
which  deprives  the  peasant  and  in  certain  parts  even  the  large  land- 
owner of  all  his  independence.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  well 
considered  organization  of  the  live  stock  trade,  on  enlightened  lines.  " 

Similar  difficulties  were  observable  in  Germany.  A  striking 
example  of  disorganization  is  supplied  by  the  meat  shortage  which 
the  dealers  asserted  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  "  meat  shortage  "  was  being  deplored  in  Berlin, 
in  the  more  remote  districts,  which  usually  supplied  meat  for  the 
Berlin  market,  well  fattened  beasts  were  finding  no  purchasers  at 
suitable  prices.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  grand  military  manoeuvres  of  1909,  in  the  province  of  Posen, 
the  dealers  declared  themselves  incapable  of  ensuring  a  supply  of 
meat,  while  the  co-operative  societies  succeeded  in  providing  what  was 
required.  Thus  the  trade  itself  supplied  the  proof  that,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  most  im- 
portant function,  namely,  to  direct. the  movement  of  trade  towards 
the  centres  of  large  scale  consumption. 

No  co-operative  activity  has  ever  been  spared  the  "  maladies  of 
childhood  ".  In  the  co-operative  sale  of  live  stock  mistakes  were  made 
and  the  most  serious  hindrances  were  suffered.     The  trade  waged  an 
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extraordinarily  keen  fight  against  the  co-operative  societies  and  em- 
ployed all  available  weapons.  This  is  easily  understood  inasmuch 
as  the  sale  of  live  stock  represented  a  hitherto  unchallenged 
preserve  of  the  trade  which  was  now  being  withdrawn  and  was 
not  to  be  relinquished  without  a  very  lively  resistance.  For 
some  time  the  dealers  sacrified  considerable  sums  to  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  some  of  the  newly  formed  co-operative 
societies.  Unfortunately  bad  faith  among  the  co-operators,  a  de- 
fect of  common  occurrence  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  pro- 
ved a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  trade  in  its  war  on  the  co-operative 
sale  of  cattle.  It  was  due  to  this  bad  faith  that  several  co-operative 
societies  were  unable  to  establish  themselves  and  that  others  dis- 
solved shortly  after  establishment.  The  struggle  against  the  trade 
remained  ineffective,  so  long  as  co-operative  societies  hesitated  to 
compel  all  members  to  deliver  their  cattle  to  the  society.  Even  after 
the  introduction  of  this  obligation  the  co-operative  society  was  fre- 
quently cheated  by  members.  No  real  check  was  found  except  in  the 
formal  effective  obligation  to  deliver  the  stock,  an  obligation  declared 
to  be  essential  by  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  other  forms 
of  foods,  such  as  milk  and  cheese,  and  by  co-operative  societies  for 
drying  food  products.  Unless  this  obligation  is  recognized  experi- 
ence shows  that  a  co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  cannot 
maintain  itself.  The  societies  had  to  embark  on  a  direct  campaign, 
in  which  the  main  argument  was  that  co-operation  is  based  on  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  members  and  that  the  farmer  cannot  shake 
off  this  painful  dependence  on  the  dealer  except  by  a  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  obligations  he  owes  towards  the  society.  While  admit- 
ting that  it  may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  sell  to  the  middleman  on 
the  spot,  it  may  be  affirmed  on  the  other  hand  that  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  delivery  to  the  societ}^-  are  not  insuperable. 

In  the  regulations  and  instructions  for  the  business  of  the  societies 
in  respect  to  the  sale  of  live  stock  it  is  usually  desirable  to  lay  down 
the  following  principles  : 

{a)  A  distinction  between  the  classes  of  animals  liable  to  com- 
pulsory delivery  and  others.  Without  a  clear  ruling  on  this  point 
disputes  with  members  are  inevitable.  Delivery  is  laid  down  as 
compulsory,  for  example,  for  pigs  weighing  more  than  75  kilogrammes, 
for  calves  of  more  than  40  kg.,  or  for  all  fat  stock,  such  as  pigs, 
sheep,  calves,  bullocks.  It  is  essential  to  indicate  specifically  the  an- 
imals exempt  from  compulsory  delivery  :  e.  g.,  those  under  the  pre- 
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scribed  weight,  sick  animals  and  those  slaughtered  for  family  use. 
Members,  especially  new  members,  may  be  exempted  for  a  certain 
period  from  the  obligation  to  deliver,  e.  g.,  when  they  are  bound  by 
previous  contracts.  With  these  exceptions  every  breach  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  deliver  must  be  followed  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  fixed  at 
a  fairly  severe  rate. 

{h)  The  animal  is  handed  over  to  the  society  at  a  fixed  price  or 
for  sale  on  commission.  In  the  first  case  account  keeping  is  a  simple 
matter,  as  the  society  buys  on  its  own  account.  In  the  case  of  sale 
on  commission,  the  animals  are  weighed  and  branded  by  means  of 
stamps,  clippings,  earmarking,  etc.  The  accounts  are  made  up  after 
the  presentation  of  the  salesman's  charge,  reckoning  the  expenses 
and  apportioning  them  in  respect  of  the  different  animals.  Sale  on 
commission  has  the  great  advantage  of  ensuring  that  the  breeder 
receives  the  price  obtained  on  the  market  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  final  payment  tends  to  be  delayed.  The  valuation  of  the  animal 
is  done  by  a  committee  formed  for  the  purpose,  thus  preventing  any 
possibility  of  discontent  with  the  management  of  the  society. 

(c)  The  co-operative  societies  endeavour  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  members  against  possible  losses  by  means  of  insurance. 
This  protection  is  however  available  only  for  members  who  have  ful- 
filled their  obligations,  while  any  loss  that  may  occur  must  be  borne 
by  those  who,  contrary  to  the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  rules,  may 
have  delivered  animals  in  an  unsound  condition,  or  animals  which 
have    been    overfed ; 

{d)  sales  to  butchers  and  to  private  persons. 

These  societies  are  often  accused  of  preventing  or  at  any  rate 
seriously  interfering  wdth  the  supply  of  fat  stock  to  the  local- 
ity. For  this  reason  there  is  often  a  special  clause  in  the  rules,  stat- 
ing that  all  sales  of  stock  to  butchers  or  private  persons  in  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  area  of  the  co-operative  society  must  be  for 
slaughtering  only  and  not  for  resale,  and  that  the  sale  must  only 
take  place  through  the  agency  of  the  society. 

The  importance  of  the  local  societies  for  sale  of  live  stock  lies  in 
their  influence  in  regulating  prices  and  in  the  stand  they  make  against 
the  manoeuvring  of  the  trade.  The  author  is  in  a  position  to  state 
from  his  own  experience  that  after  the  formation  of  such  a  society 
in  a  district  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  from  which  all  the  fat  stock 
were  sent  to  Berlin,  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  went  up  25  to 
30  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  set  up  with  the  dealers. 
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If  however  the  farmers  believe  that  they  should  always  of  obtain 
higher  prices  from  the  co-operative  societies  than  from  the  dealers,  they 
forget  that  these  conditions  will  necessarily  come  to  an  end  from  the 
moment  when  the  ordinary  trade  finds  itself  forced  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  societies  to  pay  the  higher  prices  equivalent  to  the  market 
prices.  This  stage  will  however  be  reached  only  when  the  co-oper- 
ative society  takes  its  place  as  a  competing  and  controlling  body. 

The  object  of  the  co-operative  sale  of  live  stock  is  first  and  forem^ost 
to  check  dishonest  trade  and  to  eliminate  the  superfluous  middleman. 
But  there  are  also  wider  aims,  and  among  them  the  desire  to  secure  to 
farmers  a  proper  influence  on  the  movement  of  prices,  which  was 
hitherto  solely  dominated  by  the  trade.  A  single  co-operative  society 
can  only  achieve  this  end  to  a  limited  degree,  though  it  can  be  com- 
passed by  means  of  joint  action  among  the  co-operative  societies  and 
the  introduction  of  various  regulations  upon  the  markets. 

Before  considering  the  further  development  of  co-operative  live 
stock  selling,  the  different  types  of  sale  may  be  briefly  discussed. 

In  the  first  rank  comes  the  sale  of  fat  stock  for  slaughter.  But 
even  before  the  War,  the  breeding  and  sale  of  draught  animals  was 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  was  later  to  assume  considerable 
importance. 

The  animals  sold  for  slaughter  were  chiefly  pigs  and  calves.  In 
Prussia  in  1912  the  co-operative  societies  sold  646,402  pigs,  16,401  fat 
cattle,  53,102  calves  and  21,999  sheep.  The  large  preponderance  of 
pigs  is  explained  by  the  great  demand  for  pork,  by  the  ease  with  which 
pigs  can  be  sold  under  a  co-operative  system,  as  a  consequence  of  a 
certain  uniformity  of  price,  and  also  by  the  attitude  of  aloofness 
towards  the  co-operative  societies  taken  up  by  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

In  regard  to  trade  the  large  owner  had  an  incomparably  stronger 
position  than  the  peasant,  who  looked  to  the  society  for  protection 
against  the  losses  he  incurred  at  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  In  Ba- 
varia where  pig-breeding  was  more  restricted,  the  co-operative 
sale  of  cattle  was  larger.  Bavaria  also  occupied  a  leading  position 
in  regard  to  draught  and  breeding  stock,  together  with  Bast  Frisia, 
East  Prussia  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Here  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  were  particularly  active,  and  especially  in  setting  up 
markets  for  draught  cattle. 

But  if  the  co-operative  sale  of  live  stock  is  to  accomplish  its  object, 
the  institution  of  local  co-operative  societies  is  not  sufficient,  because 
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these  will  always  be  dependent  on  the  salesman  in  the  large  cattle 
markets  for  the  sale  of  fat  stock  and  on  the  dealer  for  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock. 

They  can  only  escape  from  this  dependence  by  combined  action 
and  the  formation  of  central  co-operative  societies  which  will  be  able 
to  make  their  influence  felt  far  more  effectively  on  the  markets,  and 
especially  by  establishing  agencies  on  the  large  central  markets.  There 
are  in  existence  today,  in  addition  to  407  local  co-operative  soci- 
eties, 19  central  associations,  most  of  which  stand  for  one  region 
or  province.  Of  the  407  individual  co-operative  societies,  286,  i.  e. 
70.3  per  cent.,  belong  to  the  National  Federation  of  German  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  Societies  [Reichsverband  der  deiitschen  landwirt- 
schaftlichen  Genossenschaften) .  At  the  present  time  the  co-operative 
sale  of  cattle  has  so  far  developed  that  the  central  co-operative  soci- 
eties, partly  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
have  selling  agencies  on  all  the  large  markets  of  Northern,  Central, 
Western    and    Southern    Germany. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  returns  for  co-operative  live 
stock  sales  in  Germany  before  the  War,    expressed   in   millions  of 

marks. 

1906   1907   1908   1909   1910   1911    1912 

Prussia 16.6  26.7  34.0  38.9  49.8  68.7  88.4 

Bavaria  .......  2.9  4.6      6.8  7.9  8.y      9.2  10.8 

Oldenburg —  —        0.7  1.9  2.6       4.1  6.1 

Wiirttemberg —  —        o.i  0.5  0.8       0.9  1.5 

Baden —  —        —  —  —        —  0.6 


Total    .   .    .     19.5     31.3     41.6    49.2     61.9     82.9     107.4 

The  War  and  the  war  economy  schemes  put  an  end  to  the  unre- 
stricted co-operative  sale  of  live  stock.  The  societies  worked  with 
the  authorities  as  part  of  the  war  economy  organization,  contributing 
their  services  to  the  provisioning  of  the  Army  and  for  the  execution  of 
government  contracts  for  supplies  of  fats,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
consider  that  the  individual  societies  were  any  longer  carrying  out 
their  normal  functions. 

The  system  of  control  was  not  abolished  before  i  October  1920. 
The  abolition  of  control  put  an  end  to  the  checks  on  the  free  develop- 
ment of  productive  activity,  but  the  scarcity  of  all  goods  and  the 
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depreciation  of  the  currency  with,  all  its  consequences  made  co-oper- 
ative selling  difficult.  Exact  figures  are  not  forthcoming  as  regards 
the  progress  of  those  sales  from  the  suspension  of  control  to  the  end 
of  1922.  The  statistics  of  the  National  Federation  of  Germany 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  show  that  in  1920  there  were  sold 
by  103  co-operative  societies  :  55,188  pigs,  31,212  fat  cattle,  21,828 
calves  and  14,662  sheep.  In  view  of  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
mark  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss  prices. 

lyong  experience  shows  that  favourable  selling  conditions  or  a 
tendency  on  the  market  to  a  rapid  rise  in  values,  w^hich  allow  the 
dealer  to  offer  high  prices,  has  an  unfavourable  effect  on  co-operative 
sales.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  shortsightedness  of  some  agriculturists 
who  are  still  uninstructed  in  co-operative  principles,  and  incapable 
of  understanding  the  necessity  of  remaining  faithful  at  such  times  to 
the  co-operative  sales  organization,  so  that  the  influence  gained 
may  not  be  lost,  as  it  cannot  be  regained  without  serious  difficulties 
and  exceptional  efforts  in  the  competition  with  the  trade. 

It  is  well  known  that  co-operative  live  stock  selling  is  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  trade.  It  is  not  thereby  implied  that 
the  co-operative  societies  oppose  or  regard  as  superfluous  every 
kind  of  activit}^  of  the  trade  in  this  field ;  they  deprive  the  trade 
of  a  certain  part  of  its  sphere  of  action,  and  do  so  deliberately,  since 
they  were  formed  with  that  object.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  past :  An  army  of  agents  poured  over  the  country  districts 
keeping  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer  as  low  as  possible  and  sell- 
ing dear  to  the  consumer.  There  were  too  many  middlemen  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  co-operative  societies  aimed,  so  far  as  possible,  at  suppress- 
ing the  unnecessary  intermediary  trade.  It  is  not  therefore  suprising 
that  the  trade  threw  all  possible  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  co-oper- 
ative live  stock  societies.  At  the  time  when  these  societies  were 
first  founded,  the  trade  tried  to  crush  them  by  offering  higher  prices. 
Probably  .all  the  co-operative  societies  had  much  the  same  experience 
and  not  a  few  were  seriously  crippled,  as  the  farmers  were  not  yet 
thorouglily  penetrated  with  the  co-operative  spirit. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  co-operative  idea  has  gained 
ground,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  in  the  last  few  3^ears.  The  increase 
in  numbers  was  1,293  in  1918-19,  676  in  1919-20,  2,114  in  1920-21 
and  2,591  in  1921-22,  while  the  number  of  the  co-operative  live  stock 
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societies'  rose  from  228,  before  the  War,  to  407.  Propaganda  must 
however  be  carried  on  with  unremitting  energy.  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  agricultural  world  is  still  willing  to  allow  the  sale 
of  a  highly  valuable  product  to  pass  out  of  its  own  hands  altogether, 
or  whether  it  will  decide  to  act  on  its  own  account.  The  decision  to 
be  taken  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  agriculture  at  this  juncture 
does  not  act,  but  persists  in  the  attitude  of  perpetual  wavering  and 
lack  of  cohesion  it  has  too  long  maintained,  it  must  face  the  conse- 
quences. The  opposition  to  co-operative  live  stock  selling  has  been 
taken  up  again  by  the  trade  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  draught  animals.  In 
Central  Germany,  for  example,  a  union  of  live  stock  dealers  was  formed, 
which  forbade  its  memhers,  under  severe  penalties,  to  buy  live  stock  at 
sales  by  auction  organized  by  co-operative  societies.  There  was 
in  fact  a  boycott,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the  action  of 
the  societies.  The  boycott  however  failed  in  its  object  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  honest  trade  will  come  to  better  counsels,  and  recognize 
that  such  procedure  will  react  harmfully  on  itself.  In  any  case  agri- 
culture must  not  allow  itself  to  be  affected  by  initial  hostility  whatever 
form  it  takes.  The  more  widely  co-operative  live  stock  selling  is 
established,  the  stronger  it  will  become  and  it  will  be  all  the  more 
impossible  for  the  trade  in  the  long  run  to  ignore  these  public  auction 
sales,  without  cutting  itself  off  altogether  from  business.  Consider- 
ations of  its  own  interest  will  speedily  force  the  trade  to  give  up  the 
extreme  measure  of  boycotting. 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  trade  on  the  large  markets  has  been 
very  different.  In  their  sales  of  animals  on  these  markets  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  have  employed  the  services  of  the  best  firms  of  sales- 
men with  success  and  mutual  advantage.  If  as  the  societies  become 
stronger  and  more  independent  of  the  trade  they  also  set  up  their 
own  agencies,  in  part  already  in  existence  and  working  on  admirable 
lines,  the  step  would  be  only  the  natural  result  of  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. Such  is  the  final  outcome  of  the  co-operative  selling  of  stock. 
Trade  competition  becomes  here  an  inevitable  form  of  rivalry,  which, 
provided  it  be  honest,  is  by  no  means  unhealthy,  and  can  and  will 
lead  to  a  mutually  beneficial  collaboration. 

A  more  close  collaboration  with  the  central  co-operative  societies, 
especially  in  respect  to  draught  animals,  has  still  to  be  effected.  Pro- 
mising beginnings  have  been  made,  which  cannot  however  bring 
about  satisfactory  results  until  there  is  a  return  to  normal  economic 
conditions. 
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Even  in  the  future  the  activity  of  these  societies  will  have  to  be 
confined  to  the  sale  of  the  live  animals.  Before  the  War  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  for  slaughtering  and  the  sale  of 
meat  was  eagerly  discussed  by  farmers.  Denmark  furnished  the  model, 
where  from  the  end  of  last  century  co-operative  bacon  factories  had 
been  developed  on  a  large  scale.  In  Germany,  however,  conditions 
are  essentially  different  and  experience  shows  that  they  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  establishment  of  such  societies. 

The  general  working  of  a  co-operative  slaughterhouse  is  too  com- 
plicated ;  it  requires  the  attention  of  a  large  staff  and  of  an  expert 
manager,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  members,  and  there  are 
also  special  difiiculties  in  building  up  and  keeping  a  circle  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Collaboration  is  how^ever  possible  between  the  co-operative  soci- 
eties of  producers  and  of  consumers,  that  is  between  the  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  and  the  distributive  co-operative  societies.  In 
the  Konsumgenossenschaftliche  Rundschau,  the  organ  of  the  Federa-' 
tion  of  Germ-an  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies  (Zentralverband 
deutscher  Konsumvereine) ,  of  Hamburg,  it  was  reported  in  1920 
that  in  Bavaria  these  societies  had  begun  to  buy  and  slaughter  an- 
imals and  to  sell  the  dressed  meat  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the  Feder- 
ation. Further  developments  have  followed  these  lines.  If  the 
animals  are  purchased  from  the  co-operative  live  stock  societies,  the 
m.ost  direct  route  from  producer  to  consumer  will  be  established.  Both 
parties  wdll  attain  a  long  desired  end,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid 
that  exaggeration  in  the  application  of  co-operative  methods,  whereby 
the  farmers,  on  the  one  hand,  are  urged  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
preparing  their  produce  for  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  bread,  meat 
or  sausages,  and,  on  the  other,  the  distributive  societies  are  urged 
to  take  up  agricultural  production.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  recall- 
ing what  w^as  said  by  Kaufmann,  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Central  Federation  of  the  German  Distributive  Co-operative 
Societies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress  of  the  societies  belonging 
to  the  Federation,  held  at  Baden-Baden  in  1921.  Kaufmann  remarked 
that  there  are  limits  even  to  the  action  of  the  distributive  societies 
and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  invade  the  sphere  of  agricultural 
production,  as  it  is  impracticable  that  the  distributive  societies 
should  grow  on  their  own  farms  the  produce  that  the  members  re- 
quire. He  also  observed  that  agriculture  is  peculiarly  capable  of 
adaptation  to   any  form  of   economic  organization   and  that  it  is 
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particularly  suited  to  a  system  of  supplying  to  order,  when  agreements 
to  furnish  goods  are  established  as  between  distributive  co-operative 
societies  and  agricultural  co-operative  societies  or  individual  farmers. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  one  further  point.  The  work  of  the 
co-operative  societies  demands  a  staff  with  high  professional  and 
technical  qualifications,  and  also  good  business  capacity.  This  holds 
good  for  all  the  societies,  but  particularly  for  co-operative  production 
and  sale  and  for  the  sale  of  draught  animals.  The  staff  question  is 
fundamental.  It  is  essential  that  in  this  respect  the  societies  should 
not  fall  behind  the  trade,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  court  defeat.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  staff  should  have  a  purely 
business  experience.  The  officers  and  the  committee  of  supervision 
should  bring  to  bear  co-operative  influence  as  strongly  as  possible 
and  maintain  it  in  full  vigour.  Otherwise  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
co-operative  selling  will  become  a  mere  counterpart  of  the  trade,  and 
that  the  co-operative  societies  themselves  will  lose  their  economic 
and  social  character,  which  makes  them  so  valuable  in  the  national 
interest.     This  danger  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

The  difficult  economic  conditions  of  the  present  time  demand 
the  extinction  of  all  unnecessary  middlemen.  This  does  not  involve 
unreasonable  claims  on  the  part  of  the  societies,  nor  any  failure  to 
recognize  the  right  of  honest  trade  to  exist.  There  is  adequate 
scope  for  the  activities  of  both  and  the  ruinous  monopoly  of  either 
is  the  thing  to  be  avoided.  As  in  all  co-operative  work,  so  too  as 
regard  the  sale  of  live  stock,  the  object  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  in- 
dividual armers  understand  the  necessity  for  maintaining  in  their  own 
interest  and  by  means  of  active  personal  support,  the  institutions 
set  up  by  their  own  vocational  organization.  To  achieve  the  aim 
desired,  a  continuous  and  active  propaganda  is  essential.  This  how- 
ever will  undoubtedly  be  successful,  since  in  effect  co-operation  is 
a  question  of  good  discipline  and  order. 

A.  Brenning 

General  Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  German 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PURCHASE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
REQUISITES  IN  NORWAY. 


AGRICUI/TURAL  co-operation  is  a  deeply  rooted  tradition  in  the 
national  life  of  Norway.  Certain  co-operative  societies,  as  for 
example  the  mutual  fire  insurance  societies  [Brandassuranseforeninger) 
may  claim  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  sagas.  A  system  of  mutual 
aid  was  also  customar>^  in  other  cases,  such  as  haymaking  and  thresh- 
ing, while  much  of  the  land  under  cultivation  was  broken  up  and 
prepared  for  crops  by  a  group  of  neighbours  who  all  took  their 
turn  at  the  work.  Traces  of  this  co-operation  are  still  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  Norway.  Even  if  this  joint  labour  was  only  under- 
taken as  occasion  demanded  and  without  any  formal  understanding, 
it  had  undoubtedly  considerable  importance  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  actual  co-operation  in  Norwegian  agriculture.  The 
results  of  this  unsystematic  co-operation  served  to  shew  the  advan- 
tages of  combination,  and  as  these  advantages  came  to  be  understood, 
co-operative  work  from  being  merely  an  instinctive  form  of  activity 
began  to  be  consciously  undertaken  whenever  circumstances  required. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  study  of  co-operation  as  it  exists  in 
Norwegian  agriculture,  and  to  draw  a  comparison  between  it  and 
agricultural  co-operation  in  other  countries,  must  necessarily  take 
into  consideration  the  geographical  situation  and  natural  conditions 
of  the  country.  Norway  is  almost  entirely  a  mountainous  country 
with  a  scanty  population  and,  till  quite  recent  times,  difficult  means 
of  communication.  The  farms  are  small  and  it  was  only  a  few 
generations  ago  that  agriculture  began  to  be  practised  as  an  industry 
and  on  a  large  scale.  The  purely  commercial  side  was  always 
secondary,  and  thus  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  necessity  for  devel- 
oping   any  organization  for  the  transport  of  farm  produce. 

Another  highly  important  factor  in  any  considered  account  of 
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the  Norwegian  peasant's  interest  in  and  attachment  to  co-operative 
methods  is  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  free  and  was  never 
a  serf  tied  to  the  soil,  or  formally  subject  to  the  authority  of  another. 
Moreover,  born  and  living  as  he  does  in  natural  surroundings  and 
under  conditions  that  have  forced  him  to  rely  solely  on  his  own  re- 
sources,  he   is  the  less  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  external  help. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  co-operation  was  inaugurated  in  Norway 
with  the  establishment  of  the  first  co-operative  dairy  [fellesmeieri) 
in  1855.  During  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  dair- 
ies were  the  only  co-operative  associations  connected  with  Norwe- 
gian agriculture,  and  apart  from  the  dairies  and  a  few  co-operative 
slaughter-houses  {felleslakterier)  established  towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  development  of  co-operation  as  regards  production  and 
sale  t)f  farm  produce  was  on  a  quite  modest  scale. 

In  1875  a  change  came  about  in  Norwegian  agriculture  of  a 
kind  similar  to  that  which  made  itself  felt  in  other  European  coun- 
tries and  from  that  date  onwards  a  critical  period  began.  Forage 
crops  took  the  place  of  cereals,  the  object  in  view  being  the  creation 
of  large  stock  farms  and  an  increase  in  milk  production.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  development  of  this  industry  dairies  were  establish- 
ed for  the  handling  and  sale  of  milk,  and  thus  it  happened  that  at  this 
period  —  towards  the  end  of  the  last  Q&cituTy  —  the  majority  of  the 
dairies  were  in  general  organized  on  co-operative  principles.  If 
agriculture  has  been  able  to  surmount  the  crisis  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, it  is  due  mainly  to  the  existence  of  these  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, which  made  it  possible  for  the  peasants  to  use  modern 
apparatus  for  dairy  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  emplo}^  experts 
to    handle    large  quantities    of    dairy  produce  of    uniform  qualit}^ 

Co-operative  dairies  formed  the  basis  of  a  steady  output  of  milk 
and  of  growing  profits  in  the  industry.  An  impulse  was  thus  given 
at  the  same  time  to  the  employment  of  artificial  manures,  selected 
seeds  and  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  Norwegian  peasants  on  the  subject  of  the  quality 
and  prices  of  manures,  seeds,  etc.,  trade  in  such  goods  almost  came 
to  a  standstill  and  the  benefit  to  the  peasants  appeared  highly  dubious, 
while  the  dealers  made  a  large  profit  out  of  their  lack  of  experience. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  decade  1881  to  1890,  but  it  was 
not  till  1896  that  co-operative  purchasing  began  to  be  organized. 
The  agricultural  associations  of  four  fylkers  were  the  first  to  establish 
an  agricultural  consortium  for  joint  purchasing  [Landhusholdnings- 
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selskapernes  felleskjop)  at  Christiania.  About  the  year  1900  three 
other  consortia  were  formed,  for  the  South,  the  West,  and  the  North 
of  the  country  respectively.  One  of  these  was  later  divided  into 
three  independent  consortia,  and  a  new  consortium  was  created  in 
1 91 8.  Thus  there  are  today  in  Norway  altogether  seven  consortia 
for  joint  purchasing. 

As  already  stated  the  consortia  were  instituted  by  the  agricultur- 
al associations  of  fylker  and  were  till  recent  years  under  the  man- 
agement of  these  associations.  The  capital  is  found  by  means  of 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  fylker.  The  original  constitution  was  not 
thus  entirely  based  on  co-operative  principles,  but  the  subsequent 
organization  was  wholly  co-operative. 

As  soon  as  the  business  of  the  consortia  allowed  reserves  to  be 
built  up  sufficient  to  meet  the  loans  guaranteed  by  the  fylker,  they 
adopted  an  organization  of  a  wholly  co-operative  type.  They  are 
now  organized  in  the  following  way  :  — 

As  working  capital  they  employ  specially  earmarked  funds. 
The  affiliated  associations  have  thus  no  obligation  to  pay  contribu- 
tions and  are  not  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  the  consortium  to 
which  they  belong.  The  members  of  the  affiliated  associations  are 
on  the  other  hand  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to  the  consortium 
for  the  liabilities  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  this  under- 
taking coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  business  of  purchasing  the 
artificial  manures  and  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  falls  upon  the 
affiliated  associations,  forms  a  sound  basis  of  credit  for  the  con- 
sortium. 

Purchasing  societies  {innkjopslag),  agricultural  societies  {land- 
brukslag),  dairies  (meierier),  distributive  societies  [konsumforeninger) 
and  similar  associations  are  admitted  as  local  branches  of  the  con- 
sortium. Co-operative  societies  which  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
consortium,  must  conform  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  The  rules  of  the  consortium  and  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  managing  body  or  the  council  must  be  accepted  ; 

2 .  The  society  claiming  admission  must  not  have  less  than 
ten  members  ; 

3.  The  members  must  be  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to 
the  consortium  for  the  liabilities  of  the  association.  For  affiliation 
it  is  necessary  to  submit  a  written  guarantee  to  this  effect,  signed  by 
all  the  members  of    the    association  ; 

4.  The  association  and  its  members  must  undertake  to  make 
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the  purchases  of  the  artificial  manures  and  the  concentrated  feed- 
ing stuffs ; 

5.  Accounts  for  goods  received  must  be  paid  within  30  days, 
unless  otherwise  arranged. 

To  ensure  payment  within  the  thirty  days  limit,  several  consortia 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  a  rebate  of  two  per  cent,  to  associ- 
ations which  within  the  year  have  made  punctual  payments,  while 
the  associations  that  have  not  done  so  forfeit  this  advantage. 

The  consortium  for  joint  purchasing  is  governed  by  a  Committee 
of  Management,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  in  different  ways 
in  the  various  consortia,  the  majority  being  elected  by  the  affiliated 
associations.  The  agricultural  associations  are  invited  to  elect  one 
or  more  representatives  but  in  practice  it  is  the  afiiliated  associa- 
tions who  actually  direct  the  management  of  the  consortia. 

The  Committee  of  Management  nominates  the  manager  and 
exercises  at  its  meetings  the  functions  usually  exercised  by  such 
bodies. 

There  are  one  or  more  business  managers  nominated  by  the 
manager. 

The  main  business  of  the  consortium  consists  in  the  purchase 
and  the  distribution  of  the  goods  in  which  the  afiiliated  associations 
are  interested.  The  goods  handled  by  the  consortia  are :  artificial 
manures,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  cereals  of  pure  strain,  flour 
for  domestic  consumption,  agricultural  implements  and  machines, 
cement,  fencing  materials,  electric  apparatus,  oil  for  fuel,  etc.  The 
consortia  are  not  concerned  with  production,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consortium  of  Christiania,  which  has  a  modern  milling  plant  and 
a  machine  factory.  In  addition  both  the  Christiania  and  the 
Trondhjem  consortia  have  experimental  plots  for  selected  cereals. 
Every  consortium  publishes  periodicals  for  its  members,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  members  of  the  associations  at  a  special  subscription 
rate.  The  Christiania  consortium  for  example  publishes  a  paper 
called  Samwirke,  to  which  each  member  is  bound  to  subscribe. 

The  majority  of  the  consortia  usually  have  a  warehouse  for 
reception  of  goods  ;  the  Christiania  consortium  and  the  Agder  Kj op- 
slag  of  Kristianssand  have  stores  in  different  parts  of  their  area  of 
operations. 

For  many  years  the  consortia  made  joint  purchases  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  potash,  etc.  In  191 8  this  joint  purchase  scheme, 
which  was  of  an  entirely  voluntary  character  and  managed  by  the 
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Christiania  Consortium,  began  to  take  definite  shape,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Peasants'  Bank  (Bondernes  Bank),  the  Central  Union  of  Co- 
operative societies  was  established  with  headquarters  at  Christiania. 
The  object  of  the  Central  Union  was  to  serve  as  intermediary  for  im- 
porting artificial  manures,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  grain,  flour, 
cement,  petrol  and  benzine,  on  behalf  of  the  affiliated  consortia. 
The  consortia  were  bound  to  purchase  the  goods  imported  and  the 
goods   were  delivered  at  cost  price. 

The  consortia  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  Central  Co-operative  Union. 

The  Central  Union  has  however  decided  to  dissolve  during  the 
current  year  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Christiania 
Consortium. 

The  consortia,  as  stated  above,  distribute  the  goods  to  the  affili- 
ated associations  {hygdelag)  which  are  called  by  the  general  name  of 
innkjopslag.  These  include,  besides  the  societies  formed  specially 
for  the  purpose,  the  agricultural  societies  {landbrukslag)  and  small 
holders'  associations  (smaabrukslag) ,  the  dairies,  cheese-making  and 
co-operative  productive  societies.  The  branch  organizations  of  the 
Christiania  consortium  and  the  Trondhjem  consortium  have  taken  the 
form  of  innkjopslag  properly  so-called,  their  place  being  taken  in  the 
other  cases  by  agricultural  societies. 

Members  are  not  expected  to  make  any  payment,  nor  as  a  rule 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee.  Operations  are  thus  carried  on  without 
share  capital,  but  members  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for 
all  liabilities  contracted  in  the  name  of  the  society.  lyosses  are  di- 
vided proportionately  to  the  goods  received  during  the  previous 
financial  year.  As  security  for  the  liabilities  of  the  societies  {laget), 
the  members  of  the  purchasing  societies  {innkjopslagene) ,  and  similarly 
those  of  the  agricultural  societies,  must  sign  a  written  guarantee,  to 
be  deposited  with  the  consortium  concerned.  The  following  is  the 
usual  form  of  the  document:  — 

"  The  undersigned,  member  of  the  .  .  .  hereby  declares  that 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society  he  is  jointly  and  severally 
liable  with  his  fellow-members  for  the  goods  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  name  of  the  society  from  .  .  .  and  for  any  losses  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  them  ". 

When  a  dairy  or  co-operative  productive  society  acts  as  a  purchas- 
ing society,  it  has  to  furnish  some  other  form  of  adequate  security, 
if  the  members  are  not  themselves  jointly  and  severally  liable. 
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Members  must  pay  for  goods  received  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  invoice  at  latest.  In  the  case  of  non-observance  of  this 
condition,  certain  purchasing  societies  have  decided  to  make  no  fresh 
deHveries  of  goods  to  the  party  concerned  until  he  has  discharged  his 
debt.  To  make  it  easier  for  members  to  observe  this  limit  of  30  days 
and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  discount  to  the  societies  through  delay  in 
payment,  a  large  number  of  the  Societies  are  organized  as  credit 
societies  {Kreditslag) ,  raising  for  the  purpose  a  loan  from  the  local 
savings  bank  for  which  the  members  are  jointly  and  severally  liable. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  invoice  for  the  goods  received  the  manager 
of  the  society  sends  it  to  the  bank  with  a  list  of  the  consignees,  and 
the  bank  sends  the  amount  to  the  consortium  concerned,  ■  at  the  same 
time  charging  the  current  account  of  each  member  with  the  sum  due 
from  him  in  payment  for  the  goods  delivered. 

The  purchasing  societies  are  administered  by  a  managing  com- 
mittee of  three  or  five  members  one  of  whom  acts  as  chairman.  He 
or  the  manager  nominated  for  the  purpose  takes  the  members'  orders, 
sends  them  to  the  consortium,  apportions  the  goods,  collects  the  pay- 
ments and  forwards  the  mone}^  to  the  consortium  at  the  due  date 
except  in  cases  where  a  bank  acts  for  the  Society  as  described  above. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  business  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  the  members  to  give  their  orders  once  a  month  and  at  a 
date  corresponding  to  that  of  the  making  up  of  the  accounts  of  the 
dairies  for  milk  delivered.  This  was  a  very  convenient  arrangement 
for  all  concerned,  it  was  easily  managed  and  at  the  same  time  enabled 
a  saving  on  transport  to  be  made,  by  making  it  possible  to  despatch 
large  quantities  of  goods  in  a  single  consignment.  But  this  sound 
principle  was  by  degrees  abandoned  and  at  present  the  members  give 
their  orders  at  any  time,  thus  entailing  heavier  work  on  the  society 
and  on  the  consortium.  As  at  first  organized,  when  all  the  orders 
w^ere  given  once  a  month,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  b}^ 
the  society  on  voluntary  lines.  In  consequence  of  the  heavier  work 
arising  under  the  new  system  of  orders,  the  majority  of  the  societies 
employ  a  paid  manager  and  the  associations  which  receive  a  discount 
use  it  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  in  which 
this  discount  system  is  not  adopted,  the  manager  receives  a  minimum 
annual  salary  or  a  payment  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  goods 
handled. 

The  purchasing  societies  distribute  the  goods  received  at  cost 
price  and  in  so  doing  they  are  not  acting  wholly  on  strict  co-operative 
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principles.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  purchasing  societies 
are  to  be  considered  rather  as  co-operative  distributive  societies. 
But  it  appears  that  the  few  purchasing  societies  that  distribute  goods 
at  market  prices  have  been  able  in  this  way  to  set  aside  a  small  joint 
capital  to  meet  losses,  for  building  warehouses,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  1921,  2,312  local  branches  with  74,680  members 
were  affiliated  to  the  consortia.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  are  about  146,000  farms  in  Norway  separately  registered 
in  the  cadastral  survey  and  with  more  than  5  maal  under  culti- 
vation. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  instance  of  the  importance  of  the 
purchasing  consortia  in  Norwegian  agriculture,  that  in  1900  these 
consortia  handled  28.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  national  production  of 
artificial  manures,  in  1906  43.5  per  cent.,  in  1911  51.5  per  cent,  and 
in  191 5  about  75  per  cent.  For  the  following  years  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  comparisons,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  measures 
taken  to  meet  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  War,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant disturbance  of  the  normal  business  of  the  purchasing  consortia. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  business  done  by  the 
consortia  in  1921  amounted  to  47,332,740  crowns,  with  a  gross  profit 
of  2,868,717  crowns,  that  is  6.1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  business 
handled.  The  expenses  amounted  to  3,107,018  crowns,  that  is  6.6 
per  cent.  The  owned  capital  on  31  December  was  3,547,190  crowns, 
or  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  business  handled,  and  the  credit 
for  goods  distributed  amounted  to  9,400,000  crowns,  or  19.9  per  cent. 

Hans  Overaae 

Adviser  on  Co-operation  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway, 


Ec.  ing. 
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Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
I  vol.  Tokyo,   1919. 

HONPO  NOGYO  YORAN  {General  Note  on  Japanese  Agriculture).  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  i  vol.  Tokyo, 
December  1922. 

Noji  TOKEi  {Agricultural  Statistics).  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Conunerce.     Tokyo,  191 1  and  191 2. 

Dai  38  ji  n6sh6mu  Tokei  hyo  {Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics),  Vol.  38. 
In  three  parts.  Statistical  Office  of  the  Secretariate  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  January,  February  and  March  1923.  3  vols. 
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Kajo  JIZAI  GENKO  noShomu  horEi  Shuran  {Collection  of  Laws  and  Regulations 
in  Force  on  Agriculture  and  Commerce).  Record  office  of  the  Secretariate 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  3  vols,  with  Supplements 
pubhshed  by  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Provincial  Administration  in 
Japan.     Tokio,   1919  to  1922. 

Beikoku  tokei  {Rice  Statistics).  Food  Supply  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  2  vols.     Tokyo,  25  October  1922. 

H0NP6    n6GY6    no    GAIKYO    OYOBI    NOGYO    RODOSHA  NI   KWAN    SURU    CHOSA 

{Enquiry  into  the  General  Condition  of  AgriciUture  and  regarding  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  in  Japan).  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,     i  vol.     Tokyo,  August  192 1. 

JiNUSHi  KUI^HAi  NI  KWAN  SURU  CHOSA  {Enquiry  regarding  Landowners'  Associa- 
tions). Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce.    I  vol.     Tokyo,  May  1921. 

KOSAKU  KUMIAI  NI  KWAN  SURU  CHOSA  {Enquiry  regarding  Tenants'  Associa- 
tions). Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, I  vol.     Tokyo,  May  1921. 

JiNUSHi  TO  KOSAKUNiN  {Landowners  and  Tenants).  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,     i  vol.     Tokyo,  1909- 
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KOSAKU  KWANK6  NX  KWANSURU  Ch6sa  SHIRy6  {Materials  for  the  Enquiry 
regarding  Agricultural  Agreements).  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,     i  vol,     Tokyo,  December,  1913. 

JiNUSHi  NO  n6ji  ni  kwan  suru  shisetsu  jirEi  {Examples  of  Action  taken  by 
Landowners  to  Promote  Agricultural  Development).  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  i  vol.  Tokyo,  June  191 6. 

Other  Sources: 

MEIJI  zaisei  SHI  {Financial  History  of  the  Meiji  Era).  PubHshed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Financial  History  of  the  Meiji  Kra  under  the  direction  of 
Baron  Sakatani.  15  vols.  Tokyo,  1904.  Maruzen  and  Co.  (See,  in  partic- 
ular. Vol.  5,  "  Taxes  ",  Part  I,    Chap.    3,  "  The    Land    Tax ". 

KaTSUURA  (T.)  :  Okoku  shiyo  {History  of  the  Japanese  Empire).  2  vols. 
Tokyo,  1907. 

D6kE  (H.)  :  Shorai  no  noka  {The  Farmer  of  the  Future),  i  vol.  PubUshed 
by  the  Central  Union  of  Co-operative  Societies.  3^^^  Kdition.  Tokyo,  1920. 

KdCHi  SEIRI  KENKY^y  h6  {Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Land 
Improvement).  Tokyo,  Vol.  i   (December  1908)  to  Vol.  60  (March  1923). 

Kataoka  (Yuzuru)  :  Kochi  seiri  oyobi  kaikon  jigyo  ni  kwan  suru  chiho 
dantai  {Local  Administrative  Authorities  and  Land  Improvement  and  Reclam- 
ation Works).  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Land 
Improvement,  No.  58,  October  1922. 

Kataoka  (Yuzuru)  :  Kochi  seiri  jigyo  shikin  ni  tsuite  {On  the  Capital 
Needed  for  Land  Improvement  Works).  Ibid.,  No.  48,  April  1922. 

Tamura  (A.)  :  Nogu  no  kakushiu  to  kochi  seiri  fukyu  no  kyumu  {The  Ur- 
gent Necessity  for  the  Modernization  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  for  the 
Spread  of  Land  Improvement).     Ibid.,  No.   59,   December   1922. 

THE  main  object  in  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  and  redis- 
tribution of  land  under  cultivation  is  the  better  adaptation  of 
landed  property  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  on  a  sound  economic 
basis. 

When  any  complete  national  scheme  for  improvement  and  re- 
distribution is  under  examination,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  existing  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  landed 
property  in  the  particular  country,  and  its  historic  and  social  develop- 
ment. It  is  of  especial  importance  to  take  these  aspects  into  consid- 
eration in  the  case  of  Japan,  where  certain  special  conditions  have 
given  a  peculiar  character  to  the  problem,  the  question  being  so 
closely  involved  with  the  agricultural  economy  of  Japan  as  to  make 
it  desirable  for  the  best  of  reasons  that  this  highly  important  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  State  and  not  left  to  private  enterprize. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  character- 
istic of  the  Japanese  Empire  arises  from  the  all  important  fact  that 
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its  agricultural  land  must  be  devoted  to  growing  rice  as  being  tlie 
chief  food  of  the  population. 

The  rice  crops  naturally  cause  Japanese  landed  property  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
land  not  so  suitable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  min- 
or operations  of  rice  growing,  or  the  influence  of  the  configuration 
of  the  land  and  of  the  drainage  system.  It  is  at  first  sight  surprizing, 
considering  the  topography  of  Japan,  that  a  country  so  devoid  of 
large  plains  can  have  been  given  up  almost  exclusively  to  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  instead  of  other  crops,  which  would  have  undoubtedly 
required  less  effort  and  given  a  better  return.  Possibly  this  may  be 
due  to  the  traditions  of  the  race  that  conquered  the  country,  a  race 
that  probably  came  from  lands  where  rice  cultivation  must  have  been 
an  easier  matter.  But  an  enquiry  into  this  problen,  though  in  itself 
of  great  interest,  would  involve  too  long  a  digression,  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  state  that  the  cultivation  of  rice  tends  to  give  a  special 
character  to  the  conformation  of  the  agricultural  land.  This  land 
has  to  be  broken  up  into  plots  surrounded  by  dykes  and  channels 
for  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  water,  and  reservoirs  and  reserves 
of  water  must  be  available  to  ensure  proper  regulation  of  the  irrigation. 

Another  very  important  consideration  for  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  of  improvement  and  redistribution  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ownership  in  land,  at  any  rate  in  the  European  sense,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  non-existent  up  to  1874.  The  persons  who  have 
surface  rights  on  the  soil  as  apart  from  ow^nership  had  no  cultivating 
rights,  and  those  who  cultivated  the  lands  could  neither  hold  them 
nor  quit  them.  The  agriculturists  constituted  a  special  class  of  the 
population,  who  were  in  a  certain  sense  bound  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  other  classes  who  were  the 
feudal  lords.  For  this  reason  therefore  the  extent  of  land  farmed 
was  limited  by  the  working  capacity  of  a  single  family,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  be  said  that  at  all  periods  Japanese  agriculture  has 
been  carried  on  by  families,  which  had  at  their  disposal  just  that 
extent  of  land  that  could  be  cultivated  by  their  own  resources 
without  the  employment  of  paid  labour. 

§  I.  Origin  and  development  of  land  ownership  in  japan. 

The  growth  of  land  ownership  may  be  briefly  traced  through  the 
thousand  years  of  Japanese  history. 
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The  Chinese  theory  that  ownership  in  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  Em- 
peror vt^as  adopted  only  in  645  A.  D.,  a  date  which  marks  a  definite 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Japan. 

Prior  to  this  date  the  existence  of  a  right  of  personal  ownership 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty,  though  there  was  in  existence 
a  right  of  joint  ownership  by  the  clan  and  a  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  powerful  lords  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  lands 
of  the  community  and  each  to  group  around  him  his  own  people  who 
would  work  for  his  exclusive  benefit  the  land  he  had  appropriated. 
It  was  precisely  against  this  movement  that  the  great  reform 
of  645  A.  D.  was  directed,  and  the  importance  of  this  reform  in 
Japanese  history  can  only  be  readily  understood  if  it  is  recognized 
that  it  forms  one  of  two  great  crises  in  the  cycle  of  the  development 
of  the  nation,  the  second  being  the  crisis  of  the  Imperial  Restoration 
in  1868.  The  first  crisis  was  followed  by  a  period  of  five  centuries 
during  which  a  complete  system  of  feudalism  was  gradually  built 
up  and  defined,  and  afterwards  by  seven  centuries  of  an  actual 
feudal  government  which  was  finally  abolished  and  replaced  in  1868 
by  the  imperial  authority,  that  is  to  say  by  the  same  power  which 
had  brought  about  the  change  of  645  A.  D. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  Japanese  society  before  645 
A.  D.  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  virtually  patriarchal.  In  this  first 
period  of  the  history  of  the  country  the  political  and  social  unit  was 
the  clan  (uji)  ;  all  the  clans  were  however  subject  to  the  Imperial 
authority,  and  the  imperial  family  constituted  so  to  speak  the  primo- 
genital  clan,  that  is,  the  clan  to  which  all  the  tribes  were  subject. 
This  patriarchal  system  resting  on  government  by  clan  elders  could 
only  endure  by  retaining  its  purity.  On  the  other  hand  either  be- 
cause Corean  and  Chinese  immigrants  came  in  and  naturally  formed 
clans  outside  the  system,  or  because  the  Emperor  himself,  wishing 
to  reward  or  punish  tribes,  from  time  to  time  created  new  clans  or 
sub-clans  or  separate  classes  of  artisans,  the  system  gradually  lost  all 
dependence  on  the  central  power.  The  more  ambitious  chiefs  took 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  people  and  seriously  threatened  the 
imperial  power.  Thereupon  by  a  coup  d'etat  there  was  accomplished 
what  would  be  called  a  revolution  if  it  had  not  been  brought 
about  by  the  legitimate  authority.  By  it  the  Chinese  constitution 
was  adopted  in  Japan,  clans  and  their  privileges  were  abolished,  clan 
lands  were  expropriated  and  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  which  redis- 
tributed them  to  the  people,  no  longer  in  ownership,  but  in  usufruct. 
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on  condition  of  payment  of  dues,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  rent. 
Serious  obstacles  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  were  however 
encountered  in  carr^dng  out  this  reform,  and  with  the  lapse  of 
time  the  change  tended  rather  to  shape  and  consolidate  feudalism. 
This  tendency  originated  in  the  main  from  the  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  the  ownership  for  various  reasons  becoming  entirely 
vested  in  the  feudal  chief. 

The  land  at  one  time  possessed  by  the  villages  {kubunden)  and 
afterwards  held  by  the  families  of  agriculturists  on  a  hereditary 
title  had  become  legally  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  the  holders  in 
usufruct  paid  the  rent  and  the  land-tax  (so),  as  well  as  rendering 
personal  services  of  various  kinds.  Next  came  the  free  estates  of 
the  goshi,  the  soldier  cultivators,  who  by  right  and  in  actual  fact 
did  not  pay  taxes.  Finally  there  was  the  shoen,  the  j&ef  granted 
by  the  sovereign  to  the  great  noble  families,  which  might  either  be 
held  by  hereditary  right  (taiko)  or  as  a  fief  attached  to  some  office  of 
State  {iden  or  shokubunden) .  But  as  the  kubunden  paid  the  dues  and 
the  shoen  were  exempt,  the  number  of  the  shoen  increased  enormously, 
while  taxes  were  not  diminished  but  all  fell  on  the  few  remaining 
kubunden.  In  the  end  the  holders  of  the  kubunden  preferred  to 
surrender  their  right  in  favour  of  the  lord  of  the  shoen,  remaining 
as  tenants  on  lands  which  were  freed  by  this  means  from  the  tax. 
For  this  reason  chiefly  and  also  for  others  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  here,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  three  centuries 
all  the  agriculturists  were  reduced  to  what  was  practically  slavery. 
Only  the  goshi  remained  free,  but  they  too  as  time  went  on 
abandoned  their  lands  to  the  chiefs  and  became  professional  soldiers. 
All  the  land  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  fief  holders,  who 
by  degrees  threw  off  the  imperial  authority,  till  at  a  later  date, 
after  severe  struggles  for  the  mastery  the  feudal  rule  became 
a  real  central  government,  with  the  fief -holders  in  direct  dependence, 
and  thus  was  constituted  the  Tokugawa  shogunate.  During  this 
regime  the  soil  continued  to  be  nominally  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
but  in  practice  there  were  four  classes  of  lands  : 

(i)  those  belonging  directly  to  the  Emperor  {gory 6)  : 

(2)  those  belonging   directty  to  the   Shogunate   dynasty   of 
the  Tokugawa   {koryo)  ; 

(3)  those  belonging  to  the  daimyo  and  to  the  hatamoto  {shir yd)  ; 

(4)  those  belonging  to  the  Buddhist  temples  {jiryo)  and  to  the 
Shintoist   temples    {shatyo). 
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Apart  from  the  lands  of  the  Emperor  and  those  belonging  to 
the  temples  the  soil  in  fact  belonged  to  the  feudal  chiefs  {daimyo), 
the  Tokugawa  and  to  their  immediate  vassals  (hatamoto).  Special 
burdens  pressed  heavily  on  these  lands  and  in  particular  those  of 
the  samurai.  These  were  originally  independent  land  owners  who 
ceded  their  estates  on  a  feudal  agreement,  receiving  in  exchange 
fiefs  or  allowances.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  certain  samurai, 
the  baishin,  still  retained  ownership  of  lands,  or  received  the  yield 
of  a  fixed  area  of  land  (chigyo)  or  merely  had  a  claim  to  pensions  or 
to  payments  in  rice  (fuchi) ,  which  were  levied  on  the  entire  yield 
of  the  fief  and  not  on  a  certain  area.  The  agriculturists  were  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  in  the  provinces  directly  under  the  rule  of 
the  shogunate  government,  the  obyakusho,  who  had  practically  rights 
of  ownership  in  the  land,  and  the  kosakunin,  some  tenants  of  the  obya- 
kusho, others  tenants  of  the  feudal  chiefs.  In  neither  case  could  these 
tenants  purchase  the  land  they  tilled,  nor  any  other  land,  ownership 
being  the  prerogative  of  the  samurai  or  of  the  goshi.  Thus  there 
were  two  distinct  social  classes ;  one  class  cultivated  but  could 
not  own,  and  the  other  owned  but  could  not  cultivate.  The 
peasant,  though  legally  emancipated,  was  in  actual  fact  still  a 
serf,  since  he  could  not  quit  the  land  in  his  care,  and  could  neither 
sell  nor  by  it.  There  was  also  a  number  of  laws  which  prevented 
him  even  from  trading  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  cultivating  the 
land  as  he  thought  best. 

The  great  land  reform  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Meiji  era  (1868- 
1912)  abolished  every  trace  of  serfdom  and  of  the  feudal  law  which 
forbade  land  ownership  by  the  peasants  and  it  distributed  among  them 
the  lands  w^hich  were  expropriated  from  the  feudal  chiefs.  Dating 
from  1868  an  Imperial  proclamation  declared  that  the  lands  of  the 
villages  became  the  property  of  the  peasants,  but  the  law  in  which 
this  reform  was  really  embodied  was  the  Decree  No.  50  of  15  Feb- 
ruary 1872  which  abolished  all  previous  restrictions  under  the  fol- 
lowing formula :  "  Hitherto  it  was  forbidden  to  alienate  land  in  per- 
petuity. From  now  onwards  all  classes  of  the  population  are  permit- 
ted to  buy  land,  to  sell  it  and  to  possess  it  ".  Further  in  1871  all 
citizens  without  distinction  were  permitted  to  exercize  any  profession 
whatever  and  full  liberty  was  granted  to  farmers  as  regards  the  choice 
of  crops  to  be  grown.  In  1872  the  internal  trade  of  the  country, 
including  the  trade  in  rice,  was  freed  from  restrictions,  and  in  1873 
the  export  of  rice  was  sanctioned. 
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The  effect  of  these  laws  was  very  far-reaching  inasmuch  as  they 
abolished  the  social  classes,  each  of  which  under  the  former  system 
had  its   definite   and   immutable   function. 

In  1872  with  the  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  land  system 
on  a  legal  basis,  title  deeds  of  ownership  were  instituted  (chiken) ,  which 
were  afterwards  abolished  by  Law  No.  13  of  22  March  1889,  which 
established  the  land  register  (ioki-daicho) .  At  the  same  time  provi- 
sions relating  to  contracts  of  sale  of  real  property,  mortgage 
agreements,  etc.,  and  expropriation  for  reasons  of  public  utility 
were  issued  and  finally  the  land  tax  [chiso)  was  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  the  valuation  made  in  1875-81. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  fiefs  in  1869  the  State  took  possession 
of  all  the  lands,  pending  distribution  to  the  peasants,  undertaking 
merely  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  the  fiefs  allowances  in  rice,  which  were 
later  replaced  by  securities  on  the  public  debt  known  as  *'  chitsu- 
roku   kosai   shosho  ". 

It  should  be  stated  in  conclusion  of  this  brief  review  that  the  mot- 
ives which  induced  the  Government  to  carry  out  this  reform  were 
essentially  political.  This  forced  and  hastily  executed  expropriation 
completely  extirpated  the  feudal  system  and  made  it  possible  for 
Japan  rapidly  to  establish  its  position  as  a  modern  State. 

The  above  does  not  profess  to  be  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  development  of  the  feudal  system  or  of  the  agrarian  reform  of 
the  Meiji  era,  but  is  merely  an  attempt  to  explain  briefly  so  far  as 
the  difiiculty  of  the  subject  allows,  how  and  why  it  was  that  in  Japan 
so  complicated  a  system  of  land  tenure  with  minute  subdivisions 
had  grown  up,  and  how  as  a  result  at  a  certain  stage  it  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  land  system  as  a  whole  by  a  variety  of 
means  and  in  particular  by  the  scheme  for  land  improvement  and 
redistribution. 

§  2.  The  present  position  of  ownership  in  land. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  general  results  of  the  agrarian 
reform  of  the  Meiji  era.  It  is  important  for  the  present  purpose 
simply  to  determine  what  are  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
agriculture  is  being  carried  on  in  Japan,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  modern  Japanese  agriculture  originated. 

Japan  is  an  island  empire  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
south  east  of  the  continent  of  Asia  ;  its  territory  extends  from  24°  6' 
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to  50°  56'  lat.  N.  and  from  1560  32'  to  1220  45'  long.  B.  It  has  four 
principal  islands,  viz.,  Honshu,  Shikoku,  Kyushu  and  Hokkaido, 
besides  innumerable  smaller  islands.  The  land  area  is  382,409  square 
kilometres  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  is 
55;963>053,  i.  e.,  155  inhabitants  to  the  sqare  kilometre ;  it  is  thus  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  the  v^'orld.  The  average 
coefficient  of  increase  of  the  population  is  12.176  per  1000. 

The  land  surface  of  Japan  is  long  and  narrow,  crossed  by  chains 
of  mountains  in  all  directions  and  for  this  reason  there  are  very  few 
plains  of  any  size.  The  climate  is  mild  and  there  are  abundant 
rains.  The  rivers  and  water  courses  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  make  possible  a  good  system  of  irrigation. 

In  1 91 8  the  land  surface  was  estimated  at  38,475,000  hectares 
(38,864,000  cho),  and  the  area  of  the  land  under  cultivation  [kochi) 
amounted  to  6,020,000  hectares  (6,081,000  ch6),i.  e.  15.6  per  cent.  The 
The  pastures  [hokujo)  and  the  waste  lands  or  lands  used  as  natural 
pasture  {genya)  in  the  same  year  covered  an  area  of  3,516,000  hectares 
(3,552,000  cAo),  43,413.9  cho  being  pasture  [hokujo],  and  3,509,337,7 
cho  being  genya,  thus  representing  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  Of 
the  total  area  of  the  cultivated  lands,  2,985,000  hectares  (3,010,000 
cho)  were  rice  fields  {ta),  while  3,044,000  hectares  (3,070,000  cho)  were 
irrigated  fields  (hatake).  In  1918  the  rural  population  consisted  of 
5,561,053  farm  families,  consisting  of  29,584,000  persons,  or  52  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Empire. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  Japanese  agriculture  is  that  it 
is  hardly  ever  associated  with  stockbreeding.  Farming  is  limited 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  produce  derived  directly  from  it ; 
rice  growing  predominates  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  silkworm 
breeding.  Rice  requires  very  intensive  work,  which  is  chiefl}^  man- 
ual. On  an  average  for  every  hectare  of  rice  200  to  300  days'  work 
are  required,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  500  days'  work  or  more. 
The  ground  is  tilled  by  hand  ploughs  of  a  very  simple  kind  ;  only 
1,842,000  hectares  (1,858,000  cho)  of  rice  and  1,104,000  hectares 
(1,117,440  cho)  of  irrigated  fields  are  ploughed  with  horses  or  oxen, 
representing  61.89  P^^  cent,  and  38.97  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
areas  devoted  to  these  forms  of  cultivation.  This  result  is  due  to 
the  small  size  of  the  farms  and  to  ownership  in  scattered  and  irregu- 
larly shaped  lots,  which  prevents  a  more  general  use  of  draught 
animals  and  makes  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  almost 
impossible. 
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There  is  an  excessive  sub-division  of  land  ownership  in  Japan. 
Taking  the  owners  as  a  whole,  49  per  cent,  possess  less  than  0.49  hec- 
tares (0.5  cho)  of  land,  42  per  cent,  hold  from  0.49  to  2.97  hectares 
(0.5  to  3  cho)  and  y.y  per  cent,  only  possess  from  2.97  to  9.9  hec- 
tares (3  to  10  cho).  Ivcss  than  one  per  cent,  possess  land  of  more 
than  9.9  hectares  (10  cho).  There  are  three  classes  of  cultivators  : 
28  per  cent,  are  tenants  (kosakunin)',  41  per  cent,  are  partly  owners 
and  partly  tenants  {jisaku-ken-kosaku) ,  i.  e.,  they  cultivate  their  own 
land,  and  in  addition  a  piece  of  land  which  they  rent  ;  only  31  per 
cent,  are  owners  who  directly  cultivate  their  own  land  (jisaku). 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Japan  towards 
the  formation  of  large  estates,  that  is  estates  of  more  than  50  cho. 
In  1918  there  were  3,223  (i)  large  land  owners  owning  a  total  of 
about  423,000  cho  ;  in  1921  the  number  had  risen  to  4,277. 

In  other  words  and  to  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  peasants 

(i)  From  a  report  of  much  interest  compiled  with  considerable  difficulty  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  it  appears  that  in  191 8  the  number  of  large  owners 
was  3,223,  i.  e.,  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  landowners  ;  the  greater  number 
owned  from  50  to  100  chd,  one  third  only  (773)  owned  from  100  to  200  cho,  and  finally 
22  large  owners  held  more  than  1,000  chd  each.  Of  these  1,316  cultivated  directly  the 
land  they  held,  amounting  to  an  area  of  8,872.7  ch6  ;  the  others  had  let  their  own  lands,  up 
to  a  total  area  of  410,872.4  chd,  which  was  occupied  by  576,954  tenants.  This  recent  pheno- 
menon is  explained  by  the  rapid  building  up  of  large  private  fortunes  in  Japan,  in  conse- 
fiuence  of  the  development  of  manufacture  and  trade,  at  the  same  time  as  the  increased  cost 
of  living  obliged  the  small  owners  to  surrender  the  scanty  land  they  possessed.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  of  such  interest  as  to  call  for  reproduction  : 


Occupation  followed  by  the  large  owners 


Numbers  of  the 
large  owners 


Percentage 

in  relation 

to  total  number 

(3,223) 


1.  Merchants  and  shopkeepers 

2 .  Moneylenders 

3.  Bankers  and  shareholders  in  commercial  companies  . 

4.  Manufacturers  and  mine  owners 

5.  Sake  brewers,  etc 

6.  Timber  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  forest  products 

7.  Fishbreeders 

8.  Owners  cultivating  their  own  laud •    . 

9.  Land  owners  not  exercizing  any  profession 

ID.  Government  officials. 

II.  Others  unclassified  (priests,  doctors,  professors,  etc.) . 

Total   .    .    . 
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who  became  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  owners  of  the  lands  they  cul- 
tivated have  not  succeeded  in  preserving  their  ownership  rights, 
and  have  instead  been  forced  to  sell  either  to  other  more  skilful 
and  more  fortunate  farmers  or  to  speculators,  thus  complicating 
still  further  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  affect  agricultural 
land  in  Japan. 

§  3.  Measures  for  increasing  the  area  and  the  productivity 
of  the  lands  under  cultivation. 

Taking  the  question  of  cultivated  land  in  Japan  as  a  whole 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that,  although  land  far  up  the 
mountains  and  sandy  land  lying  close  to  water  courses  is  used 
for  sown  crops  the  agricultural  area  in  relation  to  the  total  land 
surface  is  very  small,  and  represents  only  a  little  more  than  15  per 
cent.  This  is  a  disadvantage  both  to  the  agriculturists  and  to  the 
whole  nation  which  has  to  depend  for  its  provisioning  on  imports. 
For  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  of  the  problems 
of  Japanese  agriculture  is  that  of  extending  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

A  recent  enquiry,  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  established  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Japan  about  two 
million  cho  of  waste  land  which  are  capable  of  being  transformed 
into  cultivated  land,  by  means  of  clearing,  embankment  or  drainage. 
Of  these  434,388  cho  can  be  converted  into  rice  fields  and  1,425,670 
into  irrigated  fields.  In  all  there  is  a  possible  area  of  new  cultivated 
lands  of  1,859,908  cho,  corresponding  to  about  one-third  of  the  ac- 
tual area  of  sown  land,  including  therein  the  contemplated  increase 
of  rice  fields  by  an  area  of  368,292  cho  and  of  irrigated  fields  by 
1,193  cho,  as  the  result  of  land  improvements  now  in  hand.  Re- 
clamation and  clearing  are  for  the  most  part  needed  to  bring  these 
waste  lands  under  cultivation ;  only  64,283  cho  can  be  rendered  cul- 
tivable by  embankment  and  drainage  work  alone.  The  majority 
of  these  lands  are  in  Hokkaido. 

If  it  were  possible  to  carry  out  this  programme,  the  average 
area  of  each  rural  holding  would  be  increased  from  0.5  cho  to  i  cho 
and  4  tan,  on  the  assumption  that  the  total  number  of  holdings 
remained  the  same.  Thus  besides  the  great  advantage  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  the  country,  there  would  be  a  more 
systematic  distribution  of  the  units  of  cultivation. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  these  lands  have  remained  untilled 
for  various  reasons,  but  especially  because  the  existence  of  lands 
which  could  be  cleared  was  not  suspected,  or  if  known  the  necessary 
financial  resources  were  not  available  or  if  available  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  results  would  be  remunerative. 

The  whole  problem  has  for  this  reason  been  taken  up  by  the 
Japanese  Government  itself  which  has  conducted  the  enquiry  al- 
ready mentioned  into  the  question  of  waste  lands  and  has  given  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  results  ;  in  1919  a  law  was  passed  to  encour- 
age the  clearing  of  waste  lands,  providing  various  technical  and 
financial  forms  of  assistance.  Excellent  results  have  already  followed 
from  these  measures,  and  a  considerable  development  of  activity 
in  bringing  waste  lands  under  culivation  may  be  anticipated. 

The  attention  of  the  Japanese  Government  had  however  been 
already  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by  every  possible  means 
for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  agricultural  production,  and 
from  1899  onward  measures  were  taken  for  the  redistribution  and 
consolidation  of  the  lands  under  cultivation.  The  extension  of 
the  cultivated  area  b^^  means  of  a  carefully  carried  out  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  ownership  of  land  seemed  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
less  costly  and  more  pressing  than  the  clearing  and  reclamation  of 
waste  lands.  Consequently  a  complete  scheme  of  work  was  drawn 
up  with  the  object  of  securing  :  i.  an  increase  of  the  average  size 
of  rural  holdings;  2.  a  net  increase  of  the  cultivated  area;  3.  an 
increased  productivity  of  the  soil. 

A  closer  examination  will  now  be  made  of  the  problem  of  the 
extension  of  the  cultivated  area,  which  has  already  found  partial 
solution  in  Japan,  with  results  that  so  far  may  claim  to  be  excellent. 

I.  Administration  of  Land  Improvement  and  Redistribution  Schemes. 

The  central  organization  for  the  application  of  all  the  provi- 
sions of  laws  relating  to  land  improvement  and  redistribution  is 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Originally  the  ques- 
tion of  redistribution  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Land  Policy 
Branch  [noseikma)  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  But  later  when 
the  Ministry'  was  reorganized  on  i  June  1906,  a  special  Branch  for 
Land  Improvement  and  Redistribution  (kochi-seiri-kwa)  was  created, 
to  which  the  duties  relating  to  land  improvement  were  transferred, 
and    also    the     investigations    and    enquiries     on    the     utilization 
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of  lands,  and  business  relating  to  the  reclamation  and  clearing 
of  waste  lands,  etc.  But  in  1919  with  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  question  of  reclamation,  a  special  Branch  was 
created  (kai-kon-kma) ,  to  which  was  transferred  all  the  admin- 
istrative work  relating  to  the  investigations  and  enquiries  on 
land  utilization  and  reclamation  schemes.  On  further  reorganization 
in  1920  the  administration  of  work  relating  to  the  general  schemes 
for  irrigation  improvements  was  handed  over  to  the  I^and  Im- 
provement and  Redistribution  Branch.  Up  to  1921  this  was  a 
branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  after  May  192 1  it  passed 
under  the  newly  created  Food  Supply  Department  {shokuryo  kyoku). 
The  Branch  of  Land  Improvement  and  Redistribution  pre- 
pares reports  on  the  results  of  the  working  schemes  throughout 
the  country,  which  are  published  annually  ;  it  provides  for  the  grant- 
ing of  subsidies  ;  directs  and  supervises  the  professional  training  of 
technical  officers  ;  grants  loans  at  low  interest ;  is  charged  with  draft- 
ing preliminary  schemes  for  irrigation  improvements,  and  also  carries 
out  special  enquiries  and  excercizes  a  technical  and  administrative 
control  over  the  works  in  progress. 

2.  Provincial  Administration. 

Special  offices  for  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  land  im- 
provement and  redistribution  do  not  exist  in  all  the  prefectures. 
The  ten  provinces  of  Niigata,  Chiba,  Hyogo,  Ibaraki,  Tochigi,  Fu- 
kushima,  Yamagata,  Mie,  Miayzaki  and  Miyagi  have  set  up  special 
Offices  for  Land  Improvement  and  Redistribution  {kochi  seiri  ka), 
dealing  exclusively  with  business  relating  thereto  as  defined  by 
the  various  laws.  The  same  function  is  fulfilled  in  the  province  of 
Akita  by  the  Offi-ce  of  Cultivated  Lands  (kochi-ka),  in  ten  provinces 
by  an  Agricultural  Office  (nomiika)  (i),  in  ten  provinces  by  an  Office 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  (kangyoka)  (2), 
in  5  provinces  by  an  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Office  {noshoka)  (3), 
in  five  provinces  by  an  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Office  (norinka)  (4), 


(i)  Provinces  of  :  Kanagawa,   Gunma,  Shimane,  Yamaguchi,    Okayama,   Oita,  Tottori, 
Hiroshima,  Tokushima  and  Saga. 

(2)  Provinces  of  :  Kyoto,  Nara,  IsMkawa,  Kagawa,  Iwate,  Toyama,  Wakayama,  Shiga, 
Fukui  and  Kagoshima. 

(3)  Provinces  of  :  Osaka,  Kumamoto,  Yamanashi,  Nagano  and  Ehime. 

(4)  Provinces  of  :  Tokyo,  Nagasaki,  Fukuoka,  Aichi  and  Aomori. 
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in  4  provinces  by  an  Office  of  Production  (sangyoka)  (i),  and  finally 
in  the  province  of  Saitama  by  an  Office  for  the  Regulation  of  Water- 
courses {kasen  kairyoka). 

3.  Legislation  regarding  Land  Improvement  and  Redistribution. 
(a)   The  Lam  of  1899. 

On  20  March  1899  Law  No.  82  on  Land  Improvement  and 
Redistribution  was  promulgated.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  the  subsequent  work  of  agrarian  re-organization. 

This  law  which  came  into  force  on  15  January  1900  defined 
as  land  improvements  {kochi  seiri)  the  execution  of  all  works  carried 
out  by  consortia  of  owners,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  better  util- 
ization of  the  cultivated  lands  in  their  possession,  whether  by  means 
of  exchange  of  plots  {tochi  no  kokman),  or  consolidation  {hungo), 
change  of  the  shape  or  of  the  boundaries  of  holdings,  alteration, 
abolition  and  construction  of  roads,  field  paths,  dykes  and  channels,  etc. 
Individual  proprietors  could  also  carry  out  the  redistribution  and 
improvements  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  consortia  provided 
they  offered  adequate  guarantees  (Art.  2). 

The  law  did  not  make  it  obligatory  on  owners  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  improvement,  but  it  provided  for  the  forced  inclusion 
in  the  scheme  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  dissentient 
owner,  whenever  considered  necessary  for  a  scheme  of  land  improve- 
ment and  redistribution.  These  forced  measures  were  however 
inapplicable  in  the  case  of  lands  set  aside  for  public  uses  by  the  pre- 
fectures, districts,  communes  and  other  public  corporations,  as  build- 
ing land,  lands  of  historical  and  national  interest,  ruins,  cemeteries, 
lands  belonging  to  the  railways,  etc. 

Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  State  domain  or  used 
for  purposes  of  the  State  could  be  subjected  to  improvement  and  re- 
distribution, with  the  consent  of  the  competent  authorities. 

The  promoters  or  the  Executive  Committee  for  any  scheme  for 
land  improvement  and  redistribution  were  granted  facilities  for  in- 
specting or  obtaining  extracts  from  all  the  cadastral  survey  docu- 
ments required,  with  complete  exemption  from  any  fiscal  charge. 

No  claim  for  compensation  could  be  made  by  participating 
owners  whose  lands  could  not  be  used  during  the  period  of  improve- 
ment   and    redistribution    work.     Compensation    payments    might 

(i)  Provinces  of  :  Shizuoka,  Gifii,  Okinawa  and  Kochi. 
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however  be  fixed  by  agreement  for  lands  which  as  the  result  of  the 
improvement  might  be  taken  up  by  roads,  dykes  or  channels.  Com- 
pensation was  also  payable  for  losses  occasioned  by  transport  of  build- 
ing material  or  by  the  demolitions  required  for  the  work. 

In  the  event  of  the  alienation  of  lands  included  in  the  scheme, 
the  grantees  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  previous 
owner. 

The  public  lands  which  were  no  longer  used  owing  to  the  partial 
or  total  abolition  of  canals,  dykes,  roads,  etc.,  were  granted  free  to 
owners  taking  part  in  the  improvement  schemes  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  roads,  canals,  dykes,  etc.,  constructed  in  the  area  under  im- 
provement to  replace  those  abolished,  became  State  property,  the 
owners  losing  all  rights  in  them  and  having  no  claim  to  compen 
sation. 

The  owners  were  empowered  to  arrange  exchange  of  lands,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  parcels  to  be  exchanged  should  be  of  the 
same  size,  and  of  the  same  type  and  class.  Any  difference  in  value 
was  paid  in  cash.  The  changes  made  in  the  shape  or  the  boundaries 
of  the  estate,  the  alteration,  abolition  and  construction  of  roads,  field 
paths  or  dykes,  etc.,  were  not  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  the  cadastral 
survey  as  changes  in  class  on  the  land  register,  or  as  land  clearings. 

To  encourage  land  improvement  and  redistribution  schemes 
exemption  from  the  registration  tax  was  granted  by  law  for  entries 
in  the  land  register  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  procedure  for  initiating  and  carrying  out  land  improvement 
and  redistribution  schemes  was  laid  down  in  detail  in  Chapter  II  of 
the  lyaw. 

For  the  initiation  of  a  land  improvement  and  redistribution 
scheme  it  was  necessar3^  to  have  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  owners  included  under  the  scheme,  holding  lands  representing 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  and  total  value  of  the  tract  of  land  to 
be  improved  or  redistributed.  When  these  conditions  were  fulfil- 
led the  promotors  were  expected  to  communicate  with  the  local 
authority  to  obtain  authorization  to  include  lands  belonging  to  other 
people  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  draft  scheme,  and  on  the 
condition  that  compensation  would  be  given  for  any  damage  done. 
It  was  necessary  to  submit  the  outline  of  the  scheme  [sekkeisho) 
and  the  contract  for  its  execution  [kiyaku]  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  for  the  prescribed  consent. 

The    outline  of  the  scheme  had  to  show  : 
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1.  the    advantages    accruing    from   the    redistribution,  etc. ; 

2.  the  plan  and  order  of  execution  of  the  detailed  work  of 
the  scheme  ; 

3.  a  map  showing  the  present  configuration   of  the  tract  of 
land  to  be  improved   and  redistributed,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands  ; 

4.  a  map  showing  the  shape  of  the  same  tract  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  ; 

5.  the  dates  of  beginning  and  completion  ; 

6.  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  of  the  loans  required. 

In  the  contract  clauses  were  to  be  inserted  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing points  : 

1.  the  procedure  for  summoning  the  general  body  of  members 
and  the  executive  committee  ; 

2.  the  number  and  the  functions  of  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  ; 

3.  the  rules  for  the  general  management  of  the  scheme  ; 

4.  the    rules    to  be  followed    in    fixing    the    compensation 
payments ; 

5.  the  method  of  apportioning  the  expenses  and  the  loans 
made  for  the  scheme  ; 

6.  the  scheme  for  utilizing   the  lands  while  the  work  is   in 
progress ; 

7.  the  scheme  for  the  assignment  of  the  lands  to  be  exchanged 
and  of  the  area  gained  in  consequence  of  the  work  of  improvement. 

The  draft  scheme  and  the  contract  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
general  meeting,  summoned  by  the  promoters  immediately  after  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  had  been  ob- 
tained. After  authorization  from  the  same  Minister  for  the  execution 
of  the  work,  the  general  meeting  had  to  nominate  an  Executive 
Committee  from  among  the  owners  who  formed  the  consortium  of 
promoters. 

A  large  measure  of  control  was  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  including  the  power  to  order  alterations  in  the 
scheme  and  in  the  contract  and  to  withdraw  the  authorization 
granted,  if  the  works  had  not  been  begun  within  twelve  months  of  the 
date  fixed  in  the  scheme.  It  was  also  within  the  powers  of  the 
Minister  to  order  temporary  or  final  suspension  of  work,  whenever  he 
thought  it  necessary. 

The  actual  work  of  improvement  and  redistribution  was,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  lyaw,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee 

3  —  Ec.  ins. 
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which  was  nominated  by  the  general  meeting  and  was  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  work  on  the  lines  of  the  draft  scheme  and  the  contract. 
The  Executive  Committee  nominated  a  chairman  with  powers  of 
management  w^henever  it  consisted  of  more  than  three  members.  It 
was  expected  to  furnish  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  work  whenever 
so  requested  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  when 
the  work  was  completed  it  had  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
general  meeting  a  report  on  the  work  accomplished  and  on  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  which  had  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

The  rights  of  third  parties  in  the  plots  of  land  included  in  the 
tract  undergoing  redistribution  were  considered  in  detail  in  Chapter  V 
of  the  Law.  Art.  59  was  of  special  importance,  and  gave  power  to  the 
tenant  to  require  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  within  30  days  of 
the  publication  of  the  improvement  scheme,  in  all  cases  where  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvements  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  he  had  rented  the  land,  without  however  any  claim  to  re- 
covery of  possible  losses.  A  reduction  of  the  rent  was  recognized 
under  the  Law  whenever  the  tenant  on  account  of  the  improvements 
could  not  make  full  use  of  the  land  rented. 

Burdens  on  the  land  existing  prior  to  the  redistribution  remained 
in  existence  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  except  when  they  were 
no  longer  of  value  to  the  beneficiary  when  the  work  had  been  car- 
ried out. 

Chapter  VI  of  the  Law  laid  down  rules  for  the  apportionment 
among-  the  owners  concerned  of  the  expenses  and  the  contributions 
in  kind  and  labour  of  the  owners  associated  in  the  consortium 
for  the  joint  execution  of  the  improvement  and  redistribution  works. 
The  owners  were,  inter  alia,  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  capital  of  the  sums  borrowed  from  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Japan  and  from  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Banks. 

(b)  The  Law  of  1909. 

The  scope  of  the  earlier  Law  of  1899  was  mainly  restricted  to  the 
utilization  of  the  boundary  strips  of  land,  the  consolidation  and  com- 
pletion of  all  drainage  and  irrigation  works,  and  the  construction  of 
roads,  dykes  and  dams ;  the  new  Law  of  1909  also  included  under  land 
improvement  works  of  reclamation  and  changes  in  the  type  of  land 
and  at  the  same  time  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
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ministration  of  all  engineering  works  effected  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  schemes. 

Another  important  innovation  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  of  improvement  and  redistribution  is  assigned 
mainly  to  land  improvement  associations  [kochi  seiri  kumiai),  re- 
cognized as  corporate  bodies,  while  the  previous  law  left  the  work 
entirely  to  the  consortia  of  the  associated  owners  {kyodo  jigyo). 

In  order  to  render  as  easy  as  possible  the  passage  from  the  system 
established  under  the  earlier  law  to  that  of  the  new  law,  Art.  96  pro- 
vides that  those  who  have  obtained  authority  to  promote  or  to  exe- 
cute land  improvements  before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law 
may  transform  the  consortium  of  associated  owners  into  a  land  im- 
provement association,  on  the  request  of  the  promoters  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  contracts  and  schemes  already  in  exist- 
ence may  be  considered  valid  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  law,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  its  provisions 
and  the  regulations  made  under  it. 

In  contrast  to  the  Law  of  1899,  which  required  the  consent  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  the  owners,  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  and  the  value  of  the  lands  making  up  the  tract 
included  in  the  improvement  scheme,  the  amended  Law  of  1909 
reduces  the  number  of  consents  required  for  the  constitution  of  a  land 
improvement  association  to  one  half  only  of  the  number  of  owners, 
provided  always  that  they  represent  two-thirds  of  the  area  and  total 
value  of  the  lands  included  in  the  improvement  scheme. 

The  compulsory  participation  of  lands  in  the  scheme,  which, 
under  the  old  law,  was  recognized  in  the  case  of  consortia  of  associated 
owners,  was  now  confined  exclusively  to  land  improvement  societies, 
while  for  the  consortia  it  was  required  that  all  the  owners  should 
be  consenting  parties. 

The  control  of  the  land  improvement  and  redistribution  schemes, 
which  by  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  law  was  assigned  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was  delegated  in  part  to  the  local  author- 
ities of  the  rural  district  and  of  the  province.  Thus  the  new  law 
delegated  to  the  provincial  authority  the  duty  of  granting  the  author- 
ization for  promoting  ard  executing  these  schemes. 

Important  changes  were  introduced  by  the  new  Law  of  1909 
under  the  head  of  land  taxation  to  the  effect  that  when  the  reclam- 
ation of  waste  land  or  the  changes  in  type  of  land  cover  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  tract,  the  assessment  should  be  fixed 
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not  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  value  but  on  that  of  the  previous 
value  of  the  -whole  area,  and  that  for  the  reclaimed  lands  the  land  tax 
be  levied  on  this  basis  for  a  period  of  from  20  to  30  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  and  for  changes  in  type  of  land  up  to  the 
sixth  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  engineering  work.  While  also 
under  the  earlier  law  no  reduction  in  the  land  tax  was  allowed  in  the 
case  of  an  increase  in  public  lands  as  a  result  of  redistribution,  under 
the  new  law  a  proportionate  reduction  was  fixed. 

(c)  Other  Important  Amending  Laws. 

By  lyaw  No.  32,  dated  30  March  1914,  the  provisions  of  the  I^aw 
on  I^and  Improvement  and  Redistribution  were  extended  to  include 
also  embankment  or  drainage  work  on  marsh  land  and  lagoons. 
Moreover,  whereas  up  to  that  timic  only  the  owners  of  the  lands 
could  carry  out  land  improvement  or  form  themselves  into  as- 
sociations for  the  purpose  it  was  enacted  by  the  new  law  that, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  membership  is  open 
to  those  who  have  a  registered  surface  right  in  the  land,  a  right  of 
emphyteusis  or  of  leasehold,  and  those  who  are  carrying  out  under 
contract  works  of  reclamation  in  accordance  with  the  lyaw  on  Public 
Forests  and  Waste  lyands  or  with  the  Regulations  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Lands. 

Again,  while  previously  the  basic  land  valuation  of  the  cadastral 
survey  was  corrected  for  the  whole  area  in  which  reclamation  works 
had  taken  place  or  the  classification  of  the  lands  had  been  changed 
when  the  lands  affected  amounted  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
area,  the  new  law  laid  down  that  this  valuation  was  to  be  made  onl)^ 
when  the  resulting  increase  was  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  (Art.  14). 

The  Law  of  April  1919,  No.  45,  modified  in  many  directions  the 
previous  provisions,  extending  still  further  the  scope  of  the  schemes 
of  improvement  and  redistribution  and  making  it  possible  to  carry- 
out  as  such  the  works  and  installations  necessary  for  bringing  under 
cultivation  lands  redistributed  after  the  completion  of  the  reclamation 
embankment  and  drainage  scheme,  etc.  (Art.  i,  paragraph  3).  It 
introduced  besides  new  provisions  facilitating  the  movement  of 
workmen  for  reclamation  schemes. 

With  the  object  of  avoiding  disputes  between  the  holders  of 
fishing  rights  and  persons  carrying  out  embankment  and  drainage 
work  in  marsh  and  lagoon  areas,  the  law  made  careful  provisions  for 
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compensation.  It  also  sanctioned  the  formation  as  corporate  bodies 
of  federations  among  the  land  improvement  associations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  schemes  covering  the  areas  of  several  associations.  Finally 
it  prolonged  the  period  during  which  the  land  tax  remained  unaltered 
extending  it  to  50  years.  In  addition  a  period  of  exemption  from 
taxation  was  granted  up  to  60  years,  instead  of  50  3^ears  as  before, 
in  the  case  of  lands  reclaimed  as  the  result  of  embankment  and  drain- 
age work,  and  of  20  years  instead  of  10  for  land  clearances. 

4.  Measures  for  the  Encouragement  of  Land  Improvement. 

With  the  object  of  developing  and  assisting  the  work  of  land 
improvement  the  provincial  agricultural  societies  {fuken  nokwai) 
from  the  first,  as  soon  as  the  1899  Law  came  into  operation,  appointed 
experts  to  collaborate  in  the  preparation  of  draft  schemes  and  in  the 
direction  of  land  improvement  works. 

In  1906  the  Government  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
giving  further  encouragement  to  the  land  improvement  movement 
issued  an  Order  empowering  the  Treasury  to  make  contributions  to- 
wards the  expenditure  incurred  by  private  authorities  for  preliminary 
enquiries,  schemes  and  technical  supervision  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  land  improvement.  In  1908  the  State  also  contri- 
buted towards  the  expenses  of  courses  of  professional  education 
{koshu),  lectures  {koma),  expert  assistance  {shido),  and  for  the  pro- 
motion generally  of  improvement  work.  In  the  same  year  grants 
w^ere  made  by  the  State  for  the  first  time  towards  subsidies  given  by 
the  prefectures  towards  expenses  incurred  in  improving  the  systems 
of  roads,  drainage,  dykes  and  dams,  or  for  engineering,  irrigation  and 
drainage  works. 

This  Order  was  amended  several  times,  the  amendments  of 
March  1910,  October  1912  and  of  March  1915  being  of  special  import- 
ance. 

The  1910  amendment  extended  the  application  of  the  Order  to 
Hokkaido,  where  redistribution  and  land  improvement  were  being 
largely  developed. 

The  application  of  the  order  was  stiU  further  extended  by  the 
amendment  of  1912,  which  gave  authority  to  the  Treasury  to  make 
contributions  towards  grants  given  by  the  provincial  authorities 
for  any  form  of  expenditure  upon  engineering  works  or  any  other 
undertakings  directed  to  the  purposes  of  land  improvement. 
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Certain  administrative  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
State  financial  year  and  the  financial  year  for  the  land  improvement 
schemes  did  not  coincide  were  removed  by  the  amendment  of  March 
191 5.  This  amendment  made  available  as  from  the  financial  year 
1915-16  the  grants  for  the  special  engineering  works  required  for  land 
clearings,  embankment  and  drainage  and  also  for  converting  the  land 
to  new  uses,  to  which  the  same  amendment  had  extended  the  appli- 
cation of  the  land  improvement  law. 

These  measures  have  on  the  whole  given  excellent  results,  since 
a  system  of  grants  was  established  in  all  the  provinces  with  the  result 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  preliminary  enquiries  and  of  draft 
schemes  were  instituted,  and  the  supervision  and  control  of  engineer- 
ing works  was  everywhere  extended.  In  addition  every  province 
had  its  own  Chief  Engineer  (shuningishi)  in  charge  of  an  adequate 
staff  of  professional  assistants  and  subordinates  and  administrative 
officers,  for  carrying  out  improvement  work  on  the  lands  in  the  pro- 
vince. Briefly  notable  progress  was  made  in  all  respect  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  contribution  of  the  State  is  relatively  small  in  proportion 
to  the  contribution  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

In  the  period  1906  to  1920  the  provinces  have  incurred  direct 
expenditure  upon  the  investigation  and  direction  of  improvement 
schemes  amounting  to  a  total  sum  of  14,122,225.988  yen,  to  which 
the  State  has  contributed  5,646,961  yen.  With  this  sum  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  during  the  same  period  have  carried  out  the  pre- 
liminary enquiries  for  the  establishment  of  improvement  works  over 
a  total  area  of  2,724,076  cho  and  the  examination  of  draft  schemes 
for  an  area  of  1,268,687  cho,  and  have  supervized  engineering  works 
upon  465,617  cho,  while  investigations  have  been  completed  upon 
lands  considered  capable  of  cultivation  extending  over  1,303,677 
cho  and  various  works  have  actually  been  carried  out  over  an 
extent  of  784,912  cho. 

The  total  value  of  the  grants  made  from  1908  to  1920  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  for  improvement  work  amounted  to  7,672,646.720 
yen,  to  which  the  State  contributed  1,008,688  yen. 

On  5  April  1919,  Law  No.  42,  for  the  promotion  of  waste  land 
reclamation  schemes,  was  approved  and  it  came  into  force  on  i  June 
of  that  year.  The  Law  is  based  on  the  principle  of  ensuring  a  pro- 
portional interest  on  the  capital  invested  during  the  initial  period  of 
clearing  during  which  no  return  is  possible.  The  law  therefore  grants 
each  year  to  the  contractors  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the 
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capital  invested  which  is  in  essence  a  premium  (joseikin)  intended  to 
give  a  practical  and  effective  impulse  to  land  clearing  undertakings 
by  removing  one  of  the  barriers  which  had  hitherto  proved  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  such  work,  viz.,  the  absence  of  returns  at  the  outset 
for  the  capital  employed  in  reclamation. 

This  premium  was  allowed  for  undertakings  which  fulfilled  the 
three  f ollowdng  conditions  : 

1.  that  their  object  is  to  increase  the  use  of  land  for  purposes 
of  agriculture  ; 

2.  that  they  are  engaged  on  work  of  the  following  character  :  — 
{a)  the  clearing  of  waste  lands  {kaikon),  the  embankment 

(iimetate)  or  drainage  {kantaku)  of  marshlands  or  lagoons  {kokai), 
or  their  conversion  into  rice  fields  {kaiden)  ; 

(6)  works  (setsubi)  for  drainage  and  irrigation,  or  the  con- 
struction or  diversion  of  roads,  and  dykes  {teito)  carried  out  after  the 
completion  of  the  works  referred  to  under  {a)  above.  For  purposes 
of  the  grant  the  various  works  indicated  under  (a)  and  (b)  may  be 
carried  out  either  by  the  same  or  by  different  individuals  ; 

3.  that  the  area  upon  which  the  various  works  of  clearing,  etc., 
as  contemplated  in  the  lyaw  are  to  be  carried  out  be  not  less  than 
5  cho,  and  also  that  the  works  contemplated  under  (6)  follow  upon 
the  work  of  clearing,  embankment,  drainage  or  conversion  into  rice 
fields  for  an  area  of  not  less  than  5  cho. 

Any  person  engaged  upon  work  of  the  nature  referred  to  above 
may  receive  this  premium,  the  law  making  no  distinction  between 
an  individual  contractor  or  a  group  of  contractors,  public  corporations, 
land  improvement  associations,  trading  companies  or  any  other  corp- 
orate body.  The  law  moreover  does  not  require  that  the  contractor 
should  be  the  owner  of  the  lands,  it  being  sufficient  that  he  has  the 
legal  right  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  which  may  even  be  conducted 
without  being  in  direct  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  lyand 
Improvement  Law. 

The  premium  may  be  allowed  during  the  whole  period  from  the 
year  in  which  the  work  is  started  until  four  years  after  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  scheme  and  estimate,  lays  down  the  period  during  which 
the  benefit  of  the  premium  may  be  allowed.  It  is  paid  in  annual 
instalments  corresponding  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  total  of 
the  expenditure  incurred  from  the  time  in  which  the  work  is  put  in 
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hand  tip  to  the  last  da}^  of  the  financial  year  for  which  the  annual 
instalment  is  paid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  an  application 
must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  supported 
by  all  the  necessary  documents.  The  persons  to  whom  the  premium 
is  allowed  must  forward  every  year  within  a  certain  time  limit  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  a  request  for  the  payment  of 
the  annual  instalment  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  progress 
report  and  an  account  of  the  expenditure  and  receipts. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  a  large  measure 
of  control  over  every  assisted  undertaking  and  may  order  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  general  scheme,  or  a  suspension  of  the  works,  etc.  Every 
such  undertaking  may  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  allowed  by  the  land  improvement  laws,  and  also  of  the 
special  loan  facilities  granted  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  and  by  the  pro- 
vincial Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks. 

As  soon  as  the  lyaw  came  into  force  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to  reclamation  work.  From  i  June  1919  to  31  December  1922  a  very 
large  number  of  applications  for  the  land  improvement  premium 
were  received  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  These 
applications  refer  to  1,431  schemes,  covering  an  area  of  40,463.8  cha 
convertible  into  rice  fields,  and  with  an  area  of  10,034.2  cho,  convert- 
ible into  irrigated  lands,  i.  e.,  a  total  redeemable  area  of  50,498  cho. 
The  following  table  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  results  obtained  under 
this  law  from  the  date  when  it  came  into  operation  up  to  30 
June  1922. 

Table  I.  —  Reclamation  Works  in  respect    of  which  the  Premium 

has  been  applied  for. 


Year 


Number 

of  contractors 

by  whom 

application 

was  made  for  the 

premium 


Area  under  reclamation  schemes 


Conversion  into 
rice-fields 


Conversion  into  i 
irrigated  lands  j 


Totals 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22.    .    .    

1922-23  (up  to  31  Dec.) 

Totals  . 


450 
340 
348 
293 


ch6 

17,3140 
8,024.2 

10,427-5 
4,696,6 


1,431         j        40,463-8 


ch6 

2,176.3 
2,827.2 
3,783.7 
1,247.0 


10,034,2 


ch6 

19,491.8 

10,851.4 

14,211.2 

5,943.6 


50,498.0 
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5.  Specialized  and  Technical  Instruction. 

In  1905  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Japan  (Dai  Nihon  N6- 
kai)  inaugurated  practical  courses  of  instruction  in  land  improve- 
ment work  with  the  object  of  training  a  staff  of  technicians.  This 
instruction  was  given  b^^  the  Higher  Agricultural  School  of  Tokyo, 
which  afterwards  was  known  as  the  Agricultural  University  of  Tokyo, 
a  private  institution  maintained  by  the  Association.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  similar  course  was  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  and  in  the  private  engineer- 
ing school  known  as  Kogyo-kusha  kogakko.  In  the  latter  the  course 
lasted  for  two  years  only  and  was  then  suspended,  but  the  courses 
in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo 
have  been  carried  on  continuously  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1 916  provincial  courses  [chiho  koshu)  were  also  established 
in  five  districts  under  the  auspices  of  the  provincial  agricultural  asso- 
ciations {fuken  nokwai),  the  land  improvement  associations  [kocM 
seiri  kenkyvL-kwai)  and  other  local  bodies.  These  courses  continue 
to  be  held  annually. 

The  course  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo  has  two  divisions.  The  first  lasts  for  a  year  and 
three  months  and  is  intended  for  students  in  the  Department.  The 
second  lasts  from  six  to  eight  months  and  is  intended  for  holders  of 
the  agricultural  diplomas  of  special  schools,  or  for  engineering  gradu- 
ates of  the  technical  schools. 

A  short  course  (tanki)  and  a  long  course  (choki)  are  given  each 
year  by  the  Agricultural  University  of  Tokio.  The  first  lasts  from  six 
months  to  a  year  and  is  intended  either  for  the  holders  of  diplomas  of 
the  first-grade  agricultural  schools  or  for  the  holders  of  engineering 
diplomas  of  the  technical  schools. 

The  short  course  (tanki  koshu)  is  mainly  intended  for  the  officials 
of  the  provincial  authorities  and  has  two  divisions,  one  for  the  engineers 
and  the  other  for  the  administrative  staff.  This  course  lasts  for  not 
more  than  a  month. 

The  courses  established  by  local  organizations  are  held  annually 
in  five  provinces  and  each  lasts  for  ten  days.  Their  object  is  to  give 
a  practical  technical  instruction  mainly  to  the  officials  of  the  land 
improvement  associations. 

From  1905  to  1920  there  has  been  a  total  attendance  of  5,270 
persons  at  these  different  courses. 
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6.  Financial  Arrangements. 

Certain  special  banks  have  been  empowered  to  make  advances 
on  favourable  terms  and  the  Government  also  makes  loans  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  land  improvement 
schemes. 

The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Japan  {Nihon  kmangyo  gink 6),  in  virtue 
of  Art.  14  of  its  articles  of  constitution,  may  make  loans  on  the  mort- 
gage of  real  property,  repayable  either  by  annual  instalments  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  50  years,  or  else  at  a  fixed  date  once  every  five 
years.  Art.  15  of  the  articles  of  constitution  lays  down  special  provi- 
sions whereby  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Japan  is  empowered,  at  the  re- 
quest of  land  improvement  associations  or  federations  of  such  asso- 
ciations, or  groups  of  contractors  jointly  and  severally  responsible,  to 
grant  loans  without  mortgage  security,  repayable  at  a  fixed  date  or  by 
annual  instalments,  whenever  the  bodies  named  are  engaged  upon 
land  improvement  works  under  the  Land  Improvement  Law. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  {Noko  gink  6)  and  also 
the  Land  Settlement  Bank  of  Hokkaido  (Hokkaido  takushoku  gink 6) 
make  loans  on  similar  terms  as  the  Mortgage  Bank. 

Advances  at  low  rates  of  interest  (teiri  shikin)  are  made  by  the 
Treasury  from  the  funds  of  the  Savings  Department,  through  the 
agency  of  the  banks  mentioned  above.  They  were  first  made  in  1910 
and  are  granted  directly  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Japan  if  of  a  higher 
value  than  30,000  yen,  and  for  less  sums  by  means  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Banks,  which  in  this  case  act  as  agents  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bank.  These  advances  at  low  rates  are  made  to  land  improve- 
ment associations  and  federations,  to  groups  of  contractors  and  to  the 
local  administrative  bodies  of  the  various  administrative  areas  {fu,  ken, 
gun,  cho,  son)  which  carry  out  and  subsidize  land  improvements.  An 
individual  contractor  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of  these  advances. 
The  conditions  required  for  obtaining  the  loans  are  the  following  : 
(a)  that  the  results  are  satisfactory  ;  [b)  that  the  financial  position  is 
sound  and  that  there  are  no  arrears  of  debt  to  be  paid  off ;  (c)  that 
the  landowners  in  the  area  under  improvement  are  not  in  arrears 
with  the  payment  of  taxes  and  public  charges.  The  last  condition 
does  not  apply  to  local  administrative  bodies. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  advances  is  5.4  per  cent,  for  sums  grant- 
ed directly  by  the  Mortgage  Bank,  these  loans  being  for  amounts 
exceeding  30,000  yen,  and  at  the  rate  of  5.9  per  cent,  for  sums  granted 
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through  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks,  these  loans  being 
for  amounts  less  than  30,000  yen.  This  rate  is  much  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  interest. 

Repayment  is  made  by  twenty  annual  instalments,  or,  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  of 
the  Treasury,  in  thirty  annual  instalments.  From  1910  to  192 1  ad- 
vances at  low  interest  were  made  for  sums  amounting  in  all  to  a  total 
of  55,398,493  yen,  with  a  minimum  of  1,952,500  yen  in  1913  and  a 
maximum  in  1918  of  8,540,300  yen.  During  1914  no  advances  of 
this  nature  were  granted. 

§  4.  Results  obtained. 
I.  Present  Position  and  Progress  of  the  Land  Improvement   Schemes. 

There  has  been  continuous  progress  and  development  in  land 
improvement  schemes  each  year  since  the  I^aw  of  1899  came  into 
force. 

The  number  of  tracts  of  land  for  which  the  required  authority 
was  given  was  11,765  on  31  December  1921,  with  a  total  area  of  588,319 
cho,  while  a  total  expenditure  of  197,362,485  yen  was  estimated  for 
the  work  to  be  carried  out.  At  the  same  date,  engineering  works 
undertaken  for  land  improvement  purposes  had  been  completed 
for  6,517  tracts  of  an  area  of  277,253  cho ;  redistribution  had  been 
authorized  in  5,662  cases  for  an  area  of  248,387  cho.  lyand  improve- 
ments had  been  completed  for  2,053  tracts  and  an  area  of  84,105 
cho.  Works  in  progress  covered  a  total  area  of  514,903  cho  made  up 
of  9,714  tracts.  Land  improvement  associations  were  carrying 
out  works  on  6,898  tracts,  accounting  for  an  area  of  437,840  cho, 
including  six  tracts  with  an  area  of  862  cho  on  which  the  improve- 
ments were  being  carried  out  by  federations  of  land  improvement 
associations.  Individual  contractors  or  groups  of  contractors  were 
responsible  for  the  work  on  1,568  tracts,  with  an  area  of  26,281  cho. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  referred  to  above  it  is  necessary 
to  add  1,248  tracts  with  an  area  of  56,780  cho  on  which  land  improve- 
ment work  was  still  in  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  lyaw  of  1899. 

As  regards  schemes  actually  completed,  those  that  had  been 
carried  out  by  land  improvement  associations  were  for  987  tracts 
with  an  area  of  48,514  ch6\  those  by  individual  contractors  or  groups 
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of  contractors  171  tracts  and  1,818  cho  ;  completed  schemes  under  the 
1899  law  covered  983  tracts  and  an  area  of  33,501  cho,  the  total 
therefore  being  2,051  tracts  with  a  total  area  of  83,833  cho. 

The  principal  works  now  in  progress  are  as  follows :  land  clearing 
on  1,285  tracts,  conversions  to  new  uses  on  1,717  tracts,  embank- 
ments on  76  and  drainage  on  28  tracts  ;  in  addition  reservoirs  (tame- 
ike)  are  being  constructed  on  886  tracts,  drainage  works  (ankyo 
yosiii)  on  2,028  tracts,  hydraulic  pumps  on  285,  repair  of  flood  dam- 
age is  proceeding  on  825,  regulation  of  water-courses  on  205,  and  on 
2552  tracts  various  forms  of  improvement  works,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  conduits,  tunnels,  etc. 

If  account  be  taken  of  the  area  covered  by  improvement  works 
undertaken  to  convert  the  land  to  new  uses  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  scheme,  the  rice-field  (ta)  area,  originally  356,559  cho, 
is  estimated  after  the  improvement  to  cover  464,420  cho,  with  a  gain, 
that  is,  of  107,861  cho,  or  30  per  cent.  ;  an  area  of  irrigated  lands 
(Ratake),  covering  originally  ro5,8i4  cho,  is  reckoned,  when  work  is 
completed,  to  be  reduced  to  70,599  cho,  i.  e.  a  reduction  of  35,215  cho, 
or  31. 1  per  cent.  The  area  of  58,119  cho  under  forests,  waste  and  other 
kinds  of  land  before  improvement,  is  estimated  when  the  work  is 
completed  to  be  reduced  to  19,917  cho,  i.  e.,  a  reduction  of  38,202  cho 
or  66  per  cent.  Ponds,  marsh  and  lagoon  areas  under  improvement 
work  accounted  for  an  area  of  7,974  cho,  and  should  in  accordance 
with  the  schemes  be  reduced  to  2,293  cho,  i.  e.,  a  reduction  of  5,681  cho 
or  71  per  cent.  For  other  unspecified  categories  of  land,  representing 
previously  to  land  improvement  an  area  of  24,849  cho,  a  reduction  to 
8,256  cho  is  anticipated,  i.  e.  a  reduction  of  16,593  cho  or  67  per  cent. 
The  area  of  State  lands  which  before  the  improvement  schemes  was 
35,004  cho  is  expected  to  be  increased,  when  the  work  is  completed, 
to  50,090  cho,  showing  a  gain  of  15,816  cho,  i.  e.  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  original  area. 

In  the  aggregate  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  before  the 
inauguration  of  improvement  schemes  was  588,319  cho  ',  on  the 
completion  of  the  schemes  it  should  have  risen  to  615,575  cho,  with 
an  actual  increase  of  27,256  cho,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  expenditure  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  land  improve- 
ments varies  considerably  for  each  tract  in  accordance  with  the  great- 
er or  less  difficulty  of  the  works  which  are  in  process  of  execution  and 
the  local  cost  of  labour.  In  1921  it  varied  between  a  minimum  of 
9  yen  per  tan  in  the  province  of  Gunna  and  a  maximum  of  295  yen 
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in  the  province  of  Nagasaki ;  the  average  for  the  whole  country  was 
90  yen  per  tan. 

The  engineering  works  are  the  most  costly.  In  the  last  year  for 
w^hich  figures  are  available  they  accounted  for  15,588,449  yen  on  a 
total  of  22,690,989  yen,  i.  e.,  69  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  im- 
provements. From  the  first  beginnings  to  the  conclusion  of  the  im- 
provements, the  expenses  on  engineering  work  incurred  for  817  tracts, 
for  which  the  works  have  been  completed,  amount  to  a  sum  of 
9,921,501  yen,  the  other  expenses  being  3,520,045  yen,  making  a 
total  of  13,441,546  yen,  the  percentages  being  74  and  26  respect- 
ively for  an  area  of  33,802  cho. 

The  amount  granted  in  loans  for  land  improvement  was  on  31 
December  1921  49,051,370  yen,  distributed  over  4,480  tracts,the  aver- 
age amount  per  tract  being  10,949  yen.  During  1921  the  total  of 
the  loans  made  was  13,511,651  yen,  distributed  over  1,205  tracts 
with  an  average  per  tract  of  11,213  yen.  Repayments  of  loans  for 
3,494  tracts  amounted  to  a  sum  of  6,856,490  yen,  with  an  average 
per  tract  of   1,962  yen. 

2.  Increase  in  the  Area  of  Lands  under  Cultivation. 

The  area  of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  all  Japan,  at  the  end  of 
1920  included  : 

3,041,962  cho  of  rice-fields  [ta)  ; 
3,105,326  cho  of  wet  lands  [katake)  ; 
total :     6,147,288  cho  ; 

i.,  e.,  16  per  cent,  of  the  land  area  in  the  whole  empire,  which  is 
38,863,779  cho. 

The  change  in  the  area  of  lands  under  cultivation  in  the  last  15 
years  is  shown  in  Table   II  (page  498). 

The  extent  of  the  irrigated  rice-fields  in  Japan  is  3,007,190  cho 
and  the  water  used  for  about  65  per  cent,  of  this  area  came  from  nat- 
ural water-courses,  21  per  cent. from  reservoirs  and  the  rest  from  springs 
pools,  lakes,  etc.  Of  the  total  area  25.9  per  cent.,  i.  e.,  780,306  cho, 
received  abundant  irrigation,  for  a  little  over  55.2,  per  cent.,  i.  e., 
1,661,966  cho,  irrigation  was  adequate,  and  for  the  remaining  18.8  per 
cent.,  i.  e.,  564,913  cho,  it  was  insufficient. 

The  area  which  was  poorly  drained  and  required  an  improved 
system  of  conduits,  drain-pipes  etc.,  or  pumps  or  similar  plant,  covered 
433,362  cho,  i.  e.,  14.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  areaof  the  rice-fields. 
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Tabi,E  II.    —   The  Area    of    Cultivated  Lands    in    each    Year  from 

to  igoy  to  ig2o 


Japan 
(exclusive  of  Hokkaidd) 

Hokkaidd 

Totals 

rice-fields 

irrigated 
lands 

totals 

rice-fields 
(ta) 

irrigated 
lands 

totals 

rice-fields 
(ta) 

irrigated 
lands 

totals 

{katake) 

{katake) 

{kalake) 

ch6 

cM 

cM 

cM 

cM 

ch6 

cM 

cM 

ch6 

1907  .  .  .  . 

2,836,366 

2.252,429 

5,088,795 

22,263 

387,251 

409,514 

2,858,629 

2,639,680 

5,498,309 

1908 

2,854,065 

2,277,113 

5.i3i»i78 

28,362 

407,418 

435,780 

2,882,427 

2,684,531 

5,566,^58 

1909 

2,865,141 

2,305,557 

5,170,698 

37,758 

471,906 

509,664 

2,902,899 

2,777,463 

5,680,362 

I9IO 

2,873,068 

2,304,304 

5,177,372 

37,903 

500,131 

538,034 

2,910,971 

2,80^,435 

5,715,406 

19II 

2,879,042 

2,300,232 

5,179,274 

44,479 

535,770 

580,249 

2,923,521 

2,836,002 

5,759,523 

1912 

2,890,103 

2,312,043 

5,202,146 

49,352 

568,258 

617,610 

2,939,455 

2,880,301 

5,819,756 

I9I3 

2,898,326 

2,326,182 

5,224,508 

55,621 

576,204 

631,885 

2,953.947 

2,902,446 

5,856,393 

1914 

2,904,038 

2,320,395 

5,224,433 

57,602 

596,174 

653,776 

2,961,640 

2,916,569 

5,878,209 

I9I5 

2,914,024 

2,324,815 

5,238,839 

60,019 

623,260 

683,279 

2,974.043 

2,948,232 

5,922,118 

I9I6 

2,924,265 

2,317,999 

5,242,264 

63,314 

653,802 

717,116 

2,987,579 

2,971,801 

5,959,380 

I9I7 

2,938,275 

2,333,552 

5,271,827 

67,405 

679,133 

746,538 

3,005,680 

3,012,685 

6,018,365 

1918 

2,940,088 

2,345,756 

5,285,844 

70,876 

724,317 

795,193 

3,010,964 

3,070,073 

6,081,037 

I9I9 

2,955,989 

2,362,792 

5,318,781 

73,879 

742,240 

816,119 

3,029,868 

3.105,032 

6,134,900 

1920 

2,958,434 

2,351,466 

5,309,900 

83,846 

755,224 

838,070 

3,042,280 

3,105,690 

6,147.970 

I92I 

2,959,841 

2,347,201 

5,307,042 

93.355 

761,222 

854,577 

3.053,196 

3,108,423 

6,161,619 

The  area  of  lands  which  suffered  from  temporary  flood-waters  was 
503,803  cho,  i.  e.,  16.7  per  cent,  of  the  rice-field  area. 

259  undertakings,  each  referring  to  areas  of  upwards  of  500  cho, 
required  improvement  in  irrgation  and  drainage,  the  total  area  being 
290,103  cho. 

Rice-fields  giving  a  single  crop  account  for  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  the  rice-field  area,  the  single  crop  being  the  result  of  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water  for  an  area  of  136,301  cho,  i.  e.,  a  little  more 
than  0.45  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  rice-fields,  and  of  bad 
drainage  for  an  area  of  553,796  cho,  i.  e.,  a  little  more  than  18.4  per 
cent. 

The  coefficient  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Japan  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  increase  of  land  under  cultivation,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  land  is  constantly  being  submit- 
ted to  a  more  intensive  form  of  cultivation,  the  food  problem  of  the 
nation  becomes  more  acute  from  day  to  day.  For  this  reason  the 
Government  is  engaged  on  the  completion  of  a  detailed  enquiry  with 
the  object  of  formulating  a  programme  to  be  realized  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  in  view  of  the  fullest  possible  expansion  of  the  area  of  the 
land  under  cultivation.     The  enquiry  which  is  based  on  the  actual 
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position  as  on  31  December  1918,  contemplates  an  increase  of  land 
under  cultivation  for  a  total  area  of  2.031,950  cho,  to  be  obtained  by 
reclamation  works,  land  improvements  intended  to  alter  the  system 
of  cultivation,  embanking  and  drainage  of  marsh  and  lagoon  areas, 
etc.  The  area  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  will  be  made  up  of 
769,796  cho  of  new  rice-fields,  and  of  1,262,154  cho  of  irrigated  lands  ; 
a  large  part,  viz.,  798,813  cho,  of  the  new  lands  will  be  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  land  settlement  of  Hokkaido  Island.  The  expenditure 
involved  in  such  a  programme  will  be  immense,  but  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  solution  of  the  Japanese  land  and  food  problem  is  so 
great  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  not  fail  to  devise  all  measures 
necessary  to  give  a  practical  and  reasonably  speedy  effect  to  this 
programme.  Once  it  is  realized,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  furnish 
Japanese  agriculture  with  all  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  increasing  the  area  of  the  farms,  to  give  some  relief  to 
the  agricultural  classes. 

GuiDO  Ferris. 


THE  SHARE  RENTING  OF  FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MORE  farm  tenants  pay  share  than  cash  rent  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  farm  tenants  of  known  status  three-fourths 
(75.5  per  cent)  paid  a  share  rent  in  1919.  Of  all  the  farmers  in  the 
country,  28  per  cent,  were  tenants  who  paid  a  share  rent.  In  40  of 
the  48  states  and  in  80  per  cent  of  the  counties  of  the  country  the 
share  tenants  on  farms  outnumbered  the   cash  tenants  (i). 

(i)  The  information  given  is  taken  from  the  Census  of  1920.  Considerable  use  has 
been  made  of  Census  statistics  on  agriculture  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  That  readers 
not  tamiliar  with  the  methods  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  may  better  imder  stand 
figures  from  the  Census  the  following  information  is  given. 

A  "  farm  "  for  census  purposes  is  all  the  land  which  is  directly  farmed  by  one  person 
managing  and  conducting  agricultural  operations,  either  by  his  own  labour  alone  or  with  the 
assistance  of  members  of  his  household  or  hired  employees.  As  thus  defined  a  farm  may 
consist  of  a  single  tract  of  land  or  of  a  niunber  of  separate  and  distinct  tracts,  and  these 
tracts  may  be  held  tmder  different  tenures,  as  where  one  tract  is  owned  by  the  farmer  and 
another  tract  is  hired  by  him.  When  a  landowner  has  one  or  more  tenants,  renters,  crop- 
pers or  managers,  the  land  operated  by  each  is  considered  a  "  farm  ".  Eniunerators  were 
instructed  to  report  as  a  "  farm  "  any  tract  of  three  or  more  acres  which  produced  at  least 
$250  worth  of  farm  products  in  the  year  19 19  or  required  for  its  agricultural  operations  the 
continuous  services  of  at  least  one  person. 

Farmers  are  divided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  into  three  general  classes  according 
to  the  character  of  their  tenure,  namely,  owners,  managers,  and  tenants.  Farm  owners 
include  those  operating  both  their  own  land  and  some  land  hired  from  others.  The  latter 
are  sometimes   referred  to   in   the    Census  reports  as    "  part   owners  ". 

Farm  tenants  are  farmers,  who  as  tenants,  renters,  or  croppers,  operate  hired  land  only. 
They  were  reported  in  1920  in  five  classes  :  (i)  share  tenants  —  those  who  pay  a  certain 
share  of  the  products,  as  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-quarter,  for  the  use  of  the  farm  but 
furnish  their  own  farm  equipment  and  animals  ;  (2)  croppers  —  share  tenants  who  do  not 
furnish  their  own  work  animals  ;  (3)  share -cash  tenants  —  those  who  pay  a  share  of  the 
products  for  part  of  the  land  rented  by  them  and  cash  for  part  ;  (4)  cash  tenants  —  those 
who  pay  a  cash  rental,  as  $7  per  acre  for  crop  land  or  $500  for  the  use  of  the  whole  farm; 
(5)  standing  renters  —  those  who  pay  a  stated  amount  of  farm  products  for  the  use  of  the 
farm,  as  three  bales  of  cotton  or  500  bushels  of  corn.  In  some  cases  the  character  of  the 
tenancy  was  not  ascertained  by  the  entunerator  ;  such  tenants  are  designated  "  unspecified  ". 

Except  in  the  states  of  the  South  there  are  few  tenants  who  by  the  Census  would  be 
classed  as  croppers  or  standing  renters.  The  Census  gives  the  number  of  croppers  and 
standing  renters  only  for  the  sixteen  Southern  states  which  include  Delaware,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  states  South. 

In  this  article,  unless  otherwise  stated,  when  share  tenants  are  mentioned  the  three  Cen- 
sus classes,  share  tenants,  croppers  and  share -cash  tenants  are  considered  together. 
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More  than  lialf  of  the  share  tenants  are  in  the  eight  Southern 
states  of  Texas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  these  states  being  listed  in 
order  of  the  number  of  share  tenants  who  farm  within  their  borders. 

§  I.  Where  share  renting  is  used  in  preference  to  cash. 

Texas  and .  North  Dakota  lead  the  states  in  the  proportion  of 
rented  farms  which  are  rented  on  shares.  In  Texas,  a  great  cotton 
growing  state,  94.6  per  cent,  of  the  rented  farms  were  worked  on 
shares  in  1919.  In  North  Dakota,  an  important  wheat  growing 
state,  93.8  per  cent,  of  the  rented  farms  were  then  worked  on  shares. 
These  two  were  the  only  states  in  which  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  rented  farms  were  worked  on  shares. 

In  II  states  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  farm  tenants 
were  on  a  share  rent  basis.  These  states  in  order  of  their  percentage  of 
tenants  who  were  on  shares  are  Kentucky,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Maryland,  l/ouisiana,  Kansas 
and  Tennessee.  All  told,  there  were  23  states  in  which  at  least  70 
per  cent,  of  the  farm  tenants  paid  share  rent  and  most  of  these  are 
to  be  counted  among  the  important  agricultural  states  of*the  country. 
The  ten  states  in  which  between  70  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
paid  share  rent  are  South  Dakota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Colorado,   New   Mexico,    Illinois,  Ohio,   Montana,    and  Michigan. 

In  eight  states  less  than  half  of  the  farm  tenants  rented  on  a 
share  basis  but  onl3^  two  of  the  eight,  Iowa  and  California,  are  of 
great  agricultural  importance  and  these  two  are  the  only  ones  with 
many  farm  tenants.  Of  the  other  six,  five  are  the  New  England 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut.  Nevada,  an  arid  mining  and  grazing  state,  is  the  sixth. 
Only  about  a  fourth  of  the  counties  in  which  less  than  half  of  the  ten- 
ants work  on  shares  are  in  the  eight  states  where  share  tenancy  is 
less  common  than  cash.  The  other  counties  are  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  some  states  with  none  or  a  very  few  of  such  counties, 
other  states  with  many.  Even  Texas,  a  state  in  which  over  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  tenants  paid  share  rent,  had  a  number  of  counties, 
most  of  them  western  grazing  counties,  in  which  more  tenants  paid 
cash  than  share  rent. 

Most  of  the  farm  and  range  land  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States  is  grazed.     Relatively  little  of  such 
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land  is  rented  and  on  the  whole  there  is  not  much  renting  of  any 
kind  in  these  states.  Of  the  land  that  is  rented  much  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  states,  of  railroad  corporations  and  of  private  individuals 
who  are  resident  in  distant  places.  Such  owners  natural^  prefer  to 
rent  for  cash.  Other  owners  usually  follow  the  same  practice  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  grazing  industry  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  share 
system  of  renting.  In  large  part,  this  explains  the  fact  that  cash  is 
the  prevailing  way  by  which  land  is  rented  in  many  of  the  counties 
of  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  Montana,  Texas  and  South  Dakota. 

Taking  the  states  of  the  South  collectively,  share  renting  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  renting  but  there  is  an  important  group  of  Southern 
cotton  counties  in  which  the  amount  of  rent  is  fixed  in  cash  or  kind 
on  most  rented  farms.  This  group  of  counties  has  a  northeasterly 
trend  beginning  in  central  Alabama  and  extending  through  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

In  the  glaciated  counties  of  the  northeastern  states  there  is  but 
little  renting.  The  productivity  of  the  farms  is  not  such  as  to  encour- 
age tenants  to  work  on  shares  many  of  such  farms  as  are  offered  for 
rent.  The  very  few  New  England  counties  in  which  share  renting 
predominates  over  cash  renting  are  the  dairy  counties  of  northwestern 
Vermont.  In  eastern  New  York  and  in  northeastern  and  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  hilly  counties  in  which  rented  farms 
are  more  often  worked  on  a  cash  basis  than  on  a  share-rent  basis. 
Where  agrictdture  scratches  only  a  bare  living,  as  from  the  hillsides 
of  West  Virginia  and  among  the  stumps  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  cut- 
over  counties  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  fewer  farms 
are  rented  on  shares  than  for  cash  and  most  farms  are  worked  by  their 
owners  and  not  rented  at  all. 

Cash  is  the  more  commonly  paid  rent  in  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant trucking  areas,  notably  those  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
of  coastal  South  Carolina  and  of  the  Norfolk  and  I^ong  Island  truck- 
ing sections. 

Near  the  cities  and  larger  towns  where  the  market  for  vegetable 
and  other  special  crops  is  good,  cash  rent  is  generally  paid  for  rented 
land  for  farming  and  gardening  purposes.  As  a  result,  cash  renting 
is  usually  the  method  of  leasing  land  in  and  near  the  counties  contain- 
ing the  large  cities.  Only  eight  of  the  43  cities  of  over  150,000  popu- 
lation in  1919  were  in  counties  in  which  more  rented  farms  were 
worked  on   shares  than  were  rented  for  cash. 
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On  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  best  farms  in  the  Corn 
Belt  which  are  rented  on  shares  the  tenants  pay  cash  rent  for  the 
pasture  and  hay  land  and  the  customary  grain  share  rental  on  the  land 
that  is  in  grain.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  pasture  and  hay- 
land  the  farm  affords  the  more  cash  rent  the  share-cash  tenant  pays. 

Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  not  many  tenants  pay  share- 
cash  rent.  In  1919  only  5.4  per  cent,  of  the  farm  tenants  of  known 
status  paid  such  rent  and  they  comprised  only  7.2  per  cent,  of  the 
share  paying  tenants. 

The  paying  of  share-cash  rent  is  largely  localized  in  the  12  North- 
Central  States  for  in  these  states  were  four-fifths  of  the  share-cash 
rented  farms.  Of  the  tenants  of  known  status  in  the  North-Central 
States  1 6. 1  per  cent,  paid  a  share-cash  rent  and  the  share-cash  rent 
paying  tenants  were  21.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  share  paying  tenants  in 
those  states.  Because  of  the  degree  to  which  the  share-cash  rented 
farms  are  concentrated  in  the  North  Central  States  this  form  of  rent- 
ing is  not  of  much  importance  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

There  were  36  counties  in  the  North  Central  States  in  which  most 
of  the  farm  tenants  paid  share-cash  rent  in  191Q,  and  there  were 
many  other  counties  near  them  in  which  that  form  of  renting  was 
more  important  than  either  cash  or  straight  share  rent.  In  South 
Dakota  31.0  per  cent.,  in  Nebraska  28.1  per  cent.,  in  Illinois,  27.7  per 
cent  and  in  Minnesota  and  in  Kansas  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
of  known  status  paid  share-cash  rent. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  toward  the  renting  of  many 
of  the  best  farms  on  a  share-cash  rent  basis.  The  counties  where 
this  form  of  renting  is  important  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  best 
counties  in  the  country.  Aside  from  the  manager  operated  farms 
the  share-cash  rented  farms  have  the  highest  average  value  of  the  farms 
operated  under  the  various  systems  of  renting  in  the  North  Central 
States.  In  every  one  of  these  twelve  states  the  share-cash  rented 
farms  had  a  higher  average  value  than  either  the  owner  operated  or  the 
cash  rented  farms.  In  only  one  state  of  the  twelve  were  the  farms  rented 
on  straight  shares  greater  in  value  than  the  share-cash  rented  farms. 

§  2.  Changes  in  the  reivATive  importance  of  share  renting 

1910  TO  1920. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  significant  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  share  renting  between  the  years  1910  and  1920.     Con- 
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tinuing  to  consider  the  three  tenure  groups,  share  renters,  croppers 
and  share-cash  renters  as  one  group  of  tenants  paying  share  rent, 
we  find  that  of  all  tenants  of  known  status  75.5  per  cent,  paid  share 
rent  in  1920,  while  only  68.2  per  cent,  paid  such  rent  in  1910. 

Naturally  one  desires  to  known  where,  in  the  United  States, 
the  most  of  this  increase  occurred.  The  Southern  States  may  be 
given  first  consideration  because  of  the  importance  of  tenancy  there, 
and  because  share,  relative  to  cash  renting,  increased  in  all  of  them. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  States  as  a  group  63.7  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
paid  share  rent  in  1910  and  73.7  percent,  in  1920.  The  jump  in 
the  proportion  of  share  to  all  tenants  was  even  greater  in  the  East 
South  Central  group  of  states,  the  corresponding  percentages  being 
62.5  in  1910  and  75.5  in  1920.  There  was  less  chance  for  such  an 
increase  in  the  West  South  Central  States  because  Texas  dominates 
in  this  group  of  states  and  in  it  91.7  per  cent,  of  the  farm  tenants 
were  already  operating  on  a  share  basis  of  one  sort  or  another  in  1910. 

In  some  of  the  North  Central  States  a  change  took  place  between 
1910  and  1920  in  the  percentage  of  tenants  who  operated  on  a  share 
basis.  In  Illinois  the  percentage  moved  up  from  67.6  to  73.5  and  in 
Iowa  from  44.7  to  48.5.  There  was  a  similar  increase  in  Wisconsin, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  but  an  actual  decline  in  the  percentage  of  share 
to  all  tenancy  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska.  In  the 
case  of  North  Dakota  this  decline  had  little  significance,  because  in 
that  state,  in  1920,  93.8  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  still  paid  a  share  rent. 
Minnesota  had  only  64.2  per  cent,  of  its  tenants  on  a  share  basis  in 
1920  where  73.7  per  cent,  had  been  on  shares  in  1910.  This  state, 
however,  had  been  developing  rapidly  and  the  actual  number  of 
its  share  rent  pa^dng    tenants  did  not    decline. 

Most  share-rented  farms  in  the  United  States  are  family-sized 
farms  and  tenants  of  such  farms  who  are  capable  workers  themselves 
frequently  need  but  little  outside  labour,  especially  if  they  have  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  help.  If  labour  must  be  hired  to  assist  in  working 
the  farm  the  tenant  is  usually  expected  to  pay  for  it.  He  is  in  the 
better  position  to  control  its  cost  and  get  the  most  x^ork  for  the 
mpney  spent.  The  tenant's  share  of  the  proceeds  is  usually  such 
that  he  should  be  able  to  pay  for  the  labour  that  must  be  used.  How- 
ever, on  share  rented  farms  where  machine  costs  such  as  for  threshing 
grain,  filling  silos,  and  baling  hay  are  shared,  landlords  pay  for  a 
share  of  the  labour  used  to  operate  the  machines  because  the  machine 
cost  usually  covers  the  labour  of  the  men  operating  the  machine. 
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Aside  from  the  Soutliern  and  the  North  Central  States  the  chan- 
ges that  occurred  between  1910  and  1920  in  the  proportion  of  ten- 
ants who  worked  on  shares  are  not  of  much  signilBcance  because 
in  most  of  these  other  20  states  there  were  not  a  great  many  tenant 
farmers.  In  not  one  of  these  20  states  were  as  many  as  two-fifths 
of  the  farmers  tenants  and  in  only  five  of  the  20  were  as  many  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  farmers  tenants.  In  Montana,  one  of  the  Western  States 
in  which  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  total  number  of  farms 
between  1910  and  1920,  the  percentage  of  tenants  paying  share  rent 
increased  to  72.1  per  cent,  from  55.9  per  cent.  This  change  is  respons- 
ive to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  grain  farms  in  the  State, 
the  share  system  usually  being  adopted  in  renting  grain  farms. 

The  six  states  which  led  the  others  in  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  tenant  farms  leased  for  share-cash  rent  are  among  the  eight  in 
which  share-cash  renting  increased  between  1910  and  1920  in  relative 
importance.  The  six  states  are  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  named  in  order  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  rented  farms  leased  for  share-cash  rent  in  1920,  this  percent- 
age being  31  for  South  Dakota  and  19  for  Iowa.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  relative  number  of  rented  farms  which  were  leased  on  the 
share-cash  rent  basis  in  North  Dakota  and  in  Arkansas  but  in  neither 
of  these  two  states  were  as  many  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  of 
known  status  paying  this  form  of  rent  in  1920.  In  the  other  40 
states   share-cash  renting   declined  in   relative  importance. 

§  3.   PrINCIPIvES  UNDERIvYING  SHARE  CONTRACTS  ON  FARMS. 

As  regards  two  things,  land  and  labour,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  in  farm  rental  practice  in  the  United  States.  Land  is 
furnished  by  the  landlord  and  labour  is  furnished  by  the  tenant.  This 
is  true  whether  farms  are  rented  for  cash  or  worked  on  shares.  If  the 
use  of  the  land  is  a  factor  which  the  landlord  is  best  in  a  position 
to  contribute,  the  labour  needed  to  work  the  farm  can  best  be  contri- 
buted by  tenant.  Other  factors  of  production  may  be  owned  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  and  a  practical  plan  of  leasing  worked 
out,  but  seldom  is  a  rented  farm  to  be  found  on  which  the  land- 
lord furnishes  any  large  share  of  the  labour  used  to  operate  it. 

On  share  rented  farms  the  landlord  generally  pays  the  expenses 
on  account  of  real  estate  and  he  furnishes  the  necessary  houses, 
barns,  fences  and  watering  facilities.     Tenants  on  the  treeless  farms 
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of  the  North  Central  States  commonly  have  to  buy  their  fuel  but 
the  landlords  of  many  of  the  rented  farms  situated  elsewhere  in  the 
countr\^  own  woodlands  in  which  their  tenants  commonly  have  the 
privilege  of  gathering  fuel  from  dead  and  fallen  trees.  Small  repairs 
to  fences  and  buildings  which  require  labour  principally  are  often  made 
by  the  tenant  at  no  cost  to  the  landlord.  Many  tenants  who  desire 
to  stay  on  farms  on  which  landlords  are  disposed  to  make  improve- 
ments are  willing  to  haul  the  materials  needed  for  the  improvements 
where  the  materials  and  construction  costs  are  paid  for  by  the  landlord. 

Very  generally  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  its  Northern 
States,  the  tenant  furnishes  not  only  the  human  labour  but  the  work 
animals  and  the  farming  implements  as  well.  In  the  Southern  States, 
in  order  to  get  their  land  farmed  by  labour  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  work  until  harvest  is  completed,  many  landlords  arrange  to 
have  part  or  all  of  the  land  they  cannot  farm  with  dependable  wage 
labour  worked  on  shares  by  croppers  w^ho  furnish  the  labour  and  get 
a  share  of  the  crop  in  lieu  of  wages.  For  such  labourers,  or  "  croppers  " 
as  they  are  called  by  Census  classification,  the  landlord  furnishes  the 
work  animals  and  the  farm  equipment.  There  is  a  scattering  of  such 
tenants  in  the  Northern  States  but  in  the  Northern  States  they  are 
likely  to  be  men  who  have  such  ability  and  thrift  that  they  soon 
acquire  workstock  and  equipment  of  their  own  and  by  doing  so  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  farm  products. 

The  one  who  furnishes  the  work  animals  and  equipment  usually 
contributes  the  feed,  upkeep  and  replacement  costs  associated  with 
the  use  of  these  factors  of  production.  However,  on  farms  on  which 
the  landlord  has  a  share  interest  in  the  receipts  from  the  productive 
live  stock  the  tenant  generally  has  the  privilege  accorded  to  him  of 
feeding  his  horses  from  the  undivided  feed  and  supplies  along  with 
the  animals  in  whose  growth  and  products  the  landlord  has  a  share 
interest.  With  the  exception  of  hay,  the  roughages  produced  in  con- 
nection with  grain  raised  on  shares  are  usually  not  divided  or  sold 
but  remain  on  the  farm  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  and  are 
used  by  the  tenant  for  feeding  or  bedding  the  live  stock.  On  many 
farms  even  the  hay  is  not  divided  unless  a  part  of  it  is  sold. 

The  owners  of  many  tenant  farms  get  their  rent  from  a  share 
of  the  crops  which  are  raised  for  the  market.  The  rent  share  paid 
depends  on  the  crop,  the  productivity  of  the  land,  distance  from  mark- 
et, crop  values,  how  the  expenses  of  production  are  shared  and  the 
bargaining  ability  of  landlord  and  tenant.     Tenants  of  farms  whose 
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landlords  do  not  share  in  the  live  stock  and  live  stock  products  com- 
monly have  the  fodder,  straw,  pasture,  and  often  the  hay  to  feed 
their  live  stock.  On  many  farms,  particularly  on  Southern  cotton 
farms,  this  does  not  mean  much,  but  in  the  Northern  States  there 
may  be  considerable  land  in  pasture  and  hay  if  a  rotation  is  followed 
or  if  the  land  is  at  all  rugged.  The  income  which  crop-share  tenants 
can  get  by  using  the  fodder,  straw,  pasture  and  hay  is  often  enough 
so  that  they  are  led  to  bid  against  each  other  for  the  use  of  the 
farms  which  afford  the  best  chances  to  make  money  from  live  stock. 
This  leads  to  what  is  called  share-cash  renting  by  Census  classifica- 
tion, the  tenant  paying  share  rent  on  the  land  in  shared  crops  and 
cash  rent  for  the  hay  and  pasture  land  or  other  privileges.  Some 
tenants  who  pay  no  cash  rent  for  the  privilege  pay  a  share  rent  larger 
than  they  could  afford  to  pay  if  they  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
money  by  using  the  hay,  straw,  fodder  and  pasture. 

There  are  many  northern  localities  where  farmers  derive  their 
receipts  from  live  stock  products  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  crops. 
Usually  much  of  the  land  not  in  woods  in  such  localities  is  suitable 
only  for  pasture  and  on  the  land  that  is  farmed  hay  is  usually  the 
chief  crop.  In  the  more  northern  areas  corn  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  mature  as  a  grain  and  when  grown  it  is  cut  green  and  fed 
as  silage  on  the  farm.  Any  one  attempting  to  rent  land  to  a  farmer 
for  a  share  of  the  crops  where  receipts  are  derived  so  largely  from  live 
stock  as  they  are  in  such  localities  would  get  but  little  rent.  Where 
share  rents  are  paid  in  such  places  the  landlord  usually  has  a  share 
interest  in  the  live  stock  receipts. 

The  Census  has  not  attempted  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  share  tenant  farmers  share  receipts  from  live  stock 
and  live  stock  products  with  their  landlords.  Observation  shows 
that  some  few  tenants  share  all  receipts  or  products  from  live  stock 
with  their  landlords  including  even  eggs,  poultry,  milk  and  calves. 
More  frequently  the  landlords  on  stock  shares  share  only  in  the  more 
important  sales  of  live  stock  or  live  stock  products.  In  dairying  local- 
ities the  milk  and  calf  sales  are  likely  to  be  shared,  the  tenant 
having  the  eggs,  poultry  and  hogs  if  he  keeps  only  such  as  are  needed 
to  supply  his  household.  Where  cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  and  where 
dairy  animals  and  poultry  are  kept  chiefly  to  supply  the  farmer's 
household  the  farmer  is  not  expected  to  share  products  of  the  lat- 
ter in  as  many  cases  as  he  is  to  share  the  cattle  and  hog  receipts. 
Where  the  landlord  shares  in  the  increase,  products  or  receipts  from 
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any  class  of  live  stock,  he  is  almost  certain  to  own  at  least  as  large 
an  interest  in  such  live  stock  as  his  share  of  the  returns  amounts  to. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
share  tenants  of  the  United  States  share  the  sales,  products,  or  in- 
creases in  live  stock  with  their  landlords.  Those  who  do  so  usually 
work  on  a  half  share  basis  and  own  the  implements  and  work  animals. 
Their  landlords  have  a  half  share  interest  in  the  crops  and  principal 
live  stock  sales.  Some  landlords  who  receive  a  share  of  the  live  stock 
receipts  furnish  all  of  the  productive  stock  kept  on  shares.  Some  who 
thus  furnish  the  live  stock  ask  their  tenants  to  pay  interest  on  part 
of  the  money  thus  invested.  However  on  dairy  farms,  if  the  landlord 
owns  all  or  most  of  the  herd,  interest  is  seldom  charged  the  tenant 
on  any  part  of  the  investment. 

Tabi,E  I.  —  The  Practice  on  938  Share  Fafms,  on  which  Milk  Sales 
are  Shared  equally  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  as  respects 
Furnishing  of  Work  Stock,  Cows,  Tools  and  Labour.  {Records 
from  76  counties  in  16  states,  269  cases  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  242  cases  in  Illinois,  132  cases  in  Michigan, 
141  cases  in  Wisconsin,  iiy  cases  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota). 


All  cases 

Cases  wherein  tenant's  contributions  represented 

All 

Most  but 
not  all 

Half  of  all 

Part  but 
less  than  half 

None 

I^abour 

Work  stock  (2).  .   . 

Tools 

Cows 

938 
938 
938 
938 

891 

717 

594 

7 

58  (x) 
lOI 

243 

9 

89 

44 

529 

17 
34 
26 

14 

23 

315 

(i)  In  II  of  the  58  cases  the  landlord  paid  half  the  cost  of  hired  labour  but  in  most  of 
those  cases  the  labour   bill   was  insignificant. 

(2)  Feed  for  work  stock  usually  taken  from  undivided  farm-raised  or  jointly  purchased 
feed. 


On  stock  share  farms  it  is  quite  customary  for  the  tenant  to 
feed  his  work  animals  and  all  the  animals  in  which  the  landlord  has 
a  share  interest  from  the  tmdivided  grain  and  hay.  If  the  tenant 
keeps  a  few  other  animals,  such  as  hogs  and  poultry,  for  the  puipose 
of  supplying  his  own  table  he  is  sometimes  accorded  the  right  to  feed 
them  from  the  undivided  grain.     Sometimes  the  tenant  on  stock 
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shares  is  required  to  feed  all  the  animals  not  on  shares,  including 
the  work  horses,  from  his  own  share  of  the  grain.  Tenants  who  do 
not  share  any  of  the  stock  receipts  must  usually  furnish  all  the 
feed  of  their  animals. 

Yoimg  men  without  capital  are  sometimes  encouraged  by  re- 
tiring farmers  to  rent  their  farms,  the  retiring  farmers  leaving  their 
animals  and  farming  equipment  and  becoming  landlords.  As  a  tenant 
the  young  man  is  allowed  to  retain  a  third,  usually,  of  the  receipts  for 
furnishing  the  labour  and  a  third  of  the  feed .  His  position  is  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  the  cropper  in  the  South  except  that  the  cotton 
cropper  usually  gets  half. 

§  4.  Differences  in  share  rentai.  practice  in  widei^y  separated 
parts  of  the  united  states. 

So  great  is  the  number  of  share  rented  farms  in  the  United 
States  and  so  various  are  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  rented 
that  unless  one  studies  matters  in  some  detail  in  a  few  typical  local- 
lities  he  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  averages  for  the  nation  and  the 
various  states.  Census  statistics  for  the  selected  counties  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  some  of  the  chief  differences  in  agriculture  in  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  share  tenancy  is  relatively  important. 
With  this  object  in  view  five  counties  have  been  selected  and  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  more  distinctive  features  of  these  counties 
follows. 

Two  of  the  counties  selected  are  cotton  growing  counties,  two 
are  devoted  largely  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  one  is  a  dairying 
county.  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  is  the  dairying  county  selected. 
Corn  Belt  conditions  are  illustrated  by  a  discussion  of  conditions  in 
Ford  County  in  Illinois,  which  is  in  a  section  where  land  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  growing  of  maize  and  oats.  Cass  County, 
North  Dakota,  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  conditions  where 
most  of  the  land  is  planted  to  small  grains  in  the  spring.  Of  the 
two  cotton  counties  one,  Bllis  County,  is  situated  in  a  part  of  Texas 
where  most  of  the  tenants  are  w^hites.  They  operate  what,  in  much 
of  the  South,  are  considered  large  cotton  farms.  The  other  cotton 
growing  county  is  Coahoma,  a  county  situated  in  a  part  of  Mississippi 
where  farming  is  organized  on  a  plantation  basis.  Many  of  the  ten- 
ants are  negroes  who  furnish  the  labour  needed  on  a  few  acres  of 
cotton  for  a  share  of  the  crops. 
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Tabi,E  II.  —  Statistics  for  Five  Agricultural  Counties  selected  to  show 
the  wide  Differences  in  Farm  and  Tenure  Conditions  existing  in 
Parts  of  the  United  States.     {Statistics  derived  from  1920  Census). 


state 


New  York     Illinois 


N.  Dakota 


Texas 


Mississippi 


County 


Jefferson        Ford 


Cass 


EUis 


Coahoma 


Type  of  farming 


Negroes,  per  cent,  of  all  farmers.  .  .  . 
Tenants,  per  cent,  of  all  farmers  .  .  . 
Share  tenants,  per  cent,  of  all  tenants. 
Croppers,  per  cent,  of  all  share  tenants 
•Share-cash  tenants,  per  cent,  of  all  share 
tenants 

/    Total  acres 

Average     of   \    ^ 

all  tenant        ^^P^oved  acres   .... 
farms   .    .   /    Value  land  and  buildings 

'        (dollars) 

■b  /    Value  live  stock  and  tools  (dollars) 

g       Crops  produced  in  19 19  (dollars)   . 

o   1 

^   I   Total  acreage  in  farm 

o     1 

2   I  Total  acreage  in  crops 

.S    I  Acreage  in  maize 

pi         »  »    other  grains 

«S    ]         »  »    cotton 

rt  I         »          »   hay  and  forage  .... 

o  f  Number  dairy  cows   and   heifers  2 

S  I       years  or  over 

2  Number  all  cattle  (including  dairy) 

^    \  »  »    swine 

(    50  acres 
Per  cent,  of  farms  in  county  1 

whose  size  was  less  than  .  )  ^°°      ^ 
\  260      » 


Dairy 


Oats 
&  maize 


Spring 
wheat 


Cotton 


(') 


34 
80 

(^) 
(') 

164 
107 

8,950 
3,253 
2,076 

135 
68 

(3) 

19 
(3) 

47 

13 
18 

3 
16 
36 
92 


(0 
70 

88 

72 

185 
182 

58,249 

3,802 

6,329 

179 

144 

73 
61 

(3) 
10 

4 
12 

18 

5 
16 


(0 


40 
94 
(2) 

6 

426 
404 

3,4572 

4,749 

6,626 

421 

322 

10 

258 

(3) 

51 

5 

17 

12 

2 

4 

27 


18 

71 
100 

49 

I 

83 

76 

14,739 

1,315 

3,336 

92 

78 

9 

14 

52 

3 

I 

3 

4 

28 

62 

97 


Cotton 


96 
95 
93 

70 

10 
21 
20 

5.848 
541 

1,939 
25 
21 

4 
(3) 
16 

(3) 


(3) 


I 

2 

96 

99 

99 


(i)  Indicates  half  of  one  per  cent,  or  less. 

(2)  Indicates  no  information,  probably  one  per  cent  or  less. 

(3)  Indicates  half  of  one  or  less  than  half. 


A  Northern  Dairying  County. 


For  a  northern  county,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  has  relat- 
ively many  share  tenants.  A  third  of  its  farmers  are  tenants  and 
of  the  tenants  four-fifths  farm  on  a  share  basis.  In  this  county 
landlords  who  rent  their  farms  on  shares  commonly  receive  a  half 
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share  of  the  receipts  from  milk,  calves  and  crops  sold.  Tenants  rent- 
ing on  shares  commonly  furnish  the  work  animals,  labour  and  farming 
equipment  and  they  usually  have  part  ownership  in  the  dairy  herd, 
but  as  the  herds  are  often  quite  large  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
farms  on  which  the  landlord  owns  most  of  the  dairy  herd  and  some- 
times he  owns  the  entire  herd. 

Tenant  farms  average  164  acres  in  size,  with  107  acres  of  improved 
land.  This  is  considerably  more  than  owner  operated  farms  aver- 
age in  size  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  tenant  operated  farms 
have  more  of  such  crops  and  live  stock  as  are  commonly  grown  than 
owner  operated  farms.  The  average  farm  in  the  county  had  67 
acres  in  crops  in  191 9,  of  which  acreage  19  was  in  small  grains  and 
47  in  hay  and  forage  crops.  The  average  farm  had  12  dairy  cows. 
On  many  tenant  farms  operated  on  shares  there  were  over  20  cows. 
The  crops  grown  are  mostly  feed  crops.  On  most  farms  enough 
cows  are  kept  to  consume  all  the  feed  produced  and  many  farms 
buy  some  outside  grain. 

A  few  remarks  follow  concerning  a  300-acre  Jefferson  County 
farm.  These  remarks  may  help  one  to  understand  rental  conditions 
which  are  typical  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  and  in  many  other 
counties  where  rented  dairy  farms  are  commonly  worked  on  shares. 
Of  the  acreage  in  crops  in  one  year,  10  were  in  maize  to  be  put  into 
the  silo,  40  in  oats  and  5  in  wheat  to  be  fed  on  the  farm  as  grain, 
and  130  were  in  hay.  Of  the  hay  there  was  sometimes  a  surplus  to  be 
held  or  sold  for  years  of  shortage.  The  tenant  furnished  the  labour, 
the  work  horses  and  practically  all  of  the  farming  implements.  The 
thirty  cows  kept  on  this  farm  all  belonged  to  the  landlord.  Part  of 
the  year  they  got  much  of  their  feed  from  the  farm  pasture  of  100 
acres.  Milk,  butter,  hog  and  calf  sales  were  divided  equally.  The 
tenant  made  butter  of  the  little  milk  produced  in  the  few  months  when 
the  cheese  factory  shut  down,  and  fed  about  a  dozen  hogs  each  year 
on  whey,  milk  and  grain.  Most  of  the  calves  were  sold  for  veal. 
Three  or  four  heifer  calves  were  kept  each  year  and  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  replacement  but  when  they  came  fresh  for  the  first  time  the 
tenant  sold  !iis  half  interest  in  them  to  the  landlord.  Receipts 
from  the  little  hay  sold  were  divided  equally.  All  of  the  live  stock, 
including  the  tenant's  horses,  his  small  flock  of  poultry,  the  landlord's 
cow  and  the  bull  and  swine  owned  jointly  were  fed  from  the  undi- 
vided farm  raised  feed  or  from  the  little  grain  purchased  at  the 
joint  expense. 
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Payments  for  taxes,  seed,  twine,  threslung,  baling,  silo  filling, 
feed  and  hired  pasturage  outside  were  shared  equally.  The  landlord 
paid  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of  buildings  and  fences  except 
those  the  tenant  could  make  in  his  spare  time.  The  tenant  fur- 
nished and  repaired  or    replaced  the    farm  implements. 

The  milk  buyer  periodically  settled  with  landlord  and  tenant 
by  mailing  to  each  a  cheque  for  half  the  amount  due.  In  order  to 
avoid  frequent  small  settlements  the  tenant  was  permitted  to  with- 
hold the  receipts  from  calves  so  as  to  have  a  fund  from  which  to  pay 
small  expenses  incurred  for  the  joint  account. 

A  Corn  Belt  County. 

Proportionate  to  all  its  farmers,  Ford  County,  Illinois,  has  about 
as  many  tenant  farmers  as  any  county  in  any  of  the  Northern  States. 
Seven-tenths  of  its  farmers  are  tenants  and  of  the  tenants  seven- 
eighths  pay  share  rent.  Speaking  generally,  agriculture  is  organized 
for  the  production  of  maize  and  oats  in  Ford  and  in  many  of  its 
surrounding  counties.  Land  from  which  oats  are  harvested  one  year 
is  planted  to  maize  the  next  and  from  maize  it  goes  back  to  oats 
again.  Much  of  the  grain  is  sold  from  the  farm  and  shipped  out  of 
the  county.  Most  landlords  who  rent  their  land  on  shares  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm  but  sell  all  of  their 
share  of  the  grain.  Tenants  on  shares  commonly  withhold  enough 
grain  to  keep  their  work  animals  and  a  few  hogs  and  cows  and  sell 
the  rest  of  their  share.  Share  rents  are  commonly  half  of  the  maize 
and  half  or  two-fifths  of  the  oats,  the  tenant  furnishing  seed,  labour 
and  implements,  work  animals  and  feed  of  work  animals. 

The  land  is  level,  extremely  fertile,  and  is  farmed  in  compara- 
tively large  units  by  machinery  of  modern  type.  The  farmers  are 
highly  efficient  growers  of  crops  and  agriculture  is  very  profitable 
under  normal  price  conditions.  The  average  tenant  farm  was  valued 
at  over  $58,000  in  1919.  The  average  farm  in  the  county  contained 
179  acres  of  which  y^  were  in  maize  and  61  in  small  grains,  prin- 
cipally oats,  and  only  10  in  hay  and  forage  crops.  On  most  farms 
not  enough  live  stock  is  kept  to  consume  more  than  a  small  part  of 
the  fodder  and  straw,  and  it  is  something  of  a  problem  to  get  this 
roughage  material  back  into  the  soil  where  its  manurial  value  can 
be  utilized  by  the  crops.  The  pasture  and  hay  on  most  share  rented 
farms  is  not  more  than  is  needed  for  the  work  animals  and  perhaps 
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the  few  dairy  animals  kept  to  produce  for  the  tenant's  table.  It 
is  customary  for  the  landlord  to  collect  a  cash  rental  for  the  hay 
and  pasture  land  or  other  land  not  in  shared  crops.  The  collection 
of  rent  on  such  land  largely  explains  the  fact  that  over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  share  tenants  paid  something  in  cash,  in  191 9,  in  addition  to 
what  they  paid  in  the  form  of  a  share. 

The  following  description  pertains  to  a  share  rented  farm  in 
a  county  adjoining  Ford  County,  Illinois,  and  is  given  because  it 
is  quite  t3^ical. 

The  tenant  furnished  the  labour  and  live  stock,  including  the 
necessary  seven  work  horses  and  the  farming  implements.  He  gave 
as  rent  half  the  grain  from  the  70  acres  in  maize  and  from  the  75 
acres  in  oats.  For  the  use  of  the  other  five  acres  which  the  farm  con- 
tained the  tenant  had  to  pay  a  cash  rent  of  six  dollars  an  acre.  This 
tenant  had  to  pay  for  the  threshing,  furnish  all  of  the  seed  grain  and 
feed  his  livestock  out  of  his  own  share  of  the  grain.  The  fodder 
and  straw  were  worked  back  into  the  soil,  the  tenant  making  little 
use  of  the  straw  for  feeding.  He  had  a  feed  lot  but  no  pasture. 
From  this  farm  all  the  grain  was  sold  save  only  such  of  the  tenant's 
half  as  he  needed  for  feeding  his  farm  animals  and  for  seed.  No 
hay  was  grown.  lyand  in  maize  one  year  went  into  oats  the  next 
and  the    oats  land  into  maize. 


A  Spring  Wheat  County. 

In  Cass  County,  North  Dakota,  where  practically  two-fifths 
of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  tenants  almost  always  work  on  a  share 
basis  and  comparatively  few  pay  cash  rent  for  land  not  in  shared  crops. 
When  the  landlord  furnishes  the  seed  grain,  half  of  the  grain  grown 
is  usually  paid  as  rent.  Farms  are  large  and  of  considerable  value. 
Of  all  farms  in  the  county  over  73  per  cent  were  of  at  least  250  acres 
in  size  in  191 9.  The  average  tenant  had  more  than  a  half  a  square 
mile  in  crops  to  harvest  and  he  was  operating  a  farm  with  a  value 
of  over  34  thousands  of  dollars.  Most  of  the  land  in  crops  was  in 
spring-planted  small  grains.  On  the  average  farm  258  acres  were 
in  such  crops,  the  greater  part  of  the  acreage  being  in  spring  wheat. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  farms  relatively  little  live  stock  is  kept, 
lyandlords  sell  practically  all  of  their  grain  for  shipment  out  of  the 
county,   retaining  enough  for  seed  purposes  the  following  spring. 
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Tenants  retain  enough  for  their  work  horses  and  other  Hve  stock 
and  sell  the  rest,  feeding  comparatively  little. 

For  the  operation  of  a  typical  rented  farm  of  640  acres  the 
tenant  furnished  all  of  the  labour,  all  of  the  animals,  the  feed,  and  the 
farming  implements.  The  landlord  furnished  all  of  the  seed  planted 
to  shared  crops,  paid  half  the  machine  charge  of  threshing  and  re- 
ceived half  of  the  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats  and  hemp.  The  acreages 
in  shared  crops  were  wheat  220,  barley  100,  rye  50,  oats  70  and  hemp 
10.  The  tenant  furnished  the  binding  twine  used  in  harvesting  and 
he  delivered  the  crops  due  the  landlord  as  rental  at  the  elevator  in 
the  nearest  town. 

In  order  to  control  the  weeds,  which  are  sometimes  serious  on 
land  planted  in  small  grains,  it  is  customary  to  plant  the  weediest 
fields  in  maize,  a  cultivated  crop.  A  grain  crop  can  not  be  counted 
on  from  land  planted  to  maize  that  far  north.  To  get  tenants  to  grow 
the  crop  and  give  it  thorough  cultivation  they  are  customarily 
allowed  to  have  the  weediest  fields  rent  free  provided  they  will  plant 
maize  on  them  and  give  the  crop  clean  cultivation.  This  tenant 
had  an  80  acres  field  in  maize  rent  free  under  such  conditions.  He 
also  had  35  acres  of  hay  land,  50  acres  of  pasture  land  and  three  acres 
for  potatoes  and  garden  rent  free,  but  he  had  to  furnish  the  grass 
seed  that  was  planted.  The  farm  was  near  town.  Partly  for  this 
reason  and  partly  because  the  tenant  paid  no  rent  for  the  grass  land 
the  landlord  paid  the  tenant  nothing  for  the  fall  ploughing  which  the 
tenant  had  to  do.  In  that  locality  some  landlords  pay  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  fall  ploughing  so  as  to  make  sure  this  operation  is  done. 
In  growing  grain  that  far  north,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  the  spring 
and  in  order  to  get  the  crops  planted  in  time  and  to  properly  prepare 
the  soil  the  land  must  be  ploughed  in  the  fall. 

A  Texas  County  with  a  White    Tenantry  on  Large  Cotton  Farms. 

Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  farmers  of  Ellis  County,  Texas,  are  of 
the  coloured  race.  In  1919  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
were  tenants.  Share  forms  of  tenancy  predominate  to  the  extent 
that  99  per  cent,  of  the  farm  tenants  pay  share  rent.  In  view  of 
the  relative  size  of  the  share  tenant  class  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  almost  half  of  the  share  tenants  are  croppers,  men  who  do 
not  own  enough  capital  to  furnish  the  work  animals.  Plantation 
farming,  however,   is  not   a  characteristic  of  that  part  of  Texas. 
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It  is  a  section  where  farmers  who  own  work  animals  and  implements 
often  hire  croppers  to  work  a  part  of  their  cotton  land  on  shares. 
Some  tenants  are  able  to  lease  more  land  than  they  can  work  and 
sublet  part  of  it  to  croppers. 

On  the  average,  each  farmer  had  52  acres  in  cotton  in  1919. 
In  certain  counties  of  the  South  where  an  even  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  crop  land  is  in  cotton  the  average  farm  has  less  than  a  third 
of  this  cotton  acreage.  As  compared  with  many  other  Southern 
cotton  counties  this  county  has  a  relatively  large  number  of  farms 
of  over  50  acres. 

In  Bllis  County,  share  tenants  who  furnish  the  work  animals, 
farming  implements  and  labour  customarily  pay  as  rent  a  third  of  the 
grain  and  a  fourth  of  the  cotton.  These  tenants  diversify  their  farm- 
ing more  than  do  croppers,  or  tenants  without  working  capital  of 
their  own.  A  local  study  made  in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas  shows 
that  more  than  half  of  the  croppers  had  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  their 
crop  acreage  in  cotton.  Tenants  furnishing  their  own  operating 
capital  had,  on  an  average,  only  67  per  cent,  of  their  crop  acreage 
in  cotton,  the  rest  being  in  maize  and  small  grains  (i). 

Tenants  in  this  county  who  do  not  furnish  the  work  stock  or 
farming  equipment  but  furnish  only  the  labour,  customarily  receive 
for  their  labour  half  of  the  crops  they  produce.  In  this  locality  some 
of  the  tenants  of  this  class  are  known  as  half  renters,  and  some  as 
half  hands,  the  distinction  being  that  the  half  hands  are  given 
only  so  much  land  on  shares  as  will  hold  them  on  the  land,  the 
landlord  endeavouring  to  get  them  to  work  on  a  wage  basis  on  other 
land  whenever  they  are  not  needed  on  the  land  they  work  on  shares. 
The  half  renters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  given  all  or  very  nearly  all 
the  land  they  care  to  tend  and  little  or  no  attempt  is  made  by  their 
landlords  to    get  them  to   work  extra  for   wages. 

A  description  follows  of  the  manner  in  which  one  tenant  rented 
in  the  Texas  Black  Prairie  country.  This  tenant,  a  white  man  with 
four  work  animals,  operated  a  farm  of  100  acres,  70  acres  of  which 
was  in  cotton,  20  in  corn,  and  6  in  oats.  Considering  southern  ten- 
ant farming  in  general  these  are  to  be  rated  as  rather  large  acreages. 
The  tenant  gave  the  customary  rental  paid  by  tenants  who  furnish 
their  own  work  animals,  feed,  seed  and  equipment  with  which  they 
farm,  namely,  a  fourth  of  the  cotton  and  a  third  of  the  grain.     Ivand- 

(i)   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  1068,  page  19, 
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lord  and  tenant  each  paid  their  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  ginning  the  cotton  and  threshing  the  grain. 
Fertilizer  is  not  used  as  yet  on  the  farms  of  this  soil  type,  a  black, 
waxy  soil  of  calcareous  origin. 

The  tenant  was  independent  of  the  landlord  for  advances  with 
which  to  farm.  In  some  years  he  operated  the  entire  farm  with  his 
family  labour,  except  for  help  in  picking  cotton.  For  a  time,  when 
his  children  were  not  old  enough  to  help  much,  he  sub-rented  a  part 
of  his  cotton  land  to  a  cropper  who  got  half  of  the  cotton  and  half 
of  the  com  he  had  planted  in  return  for  furnishing  the  labour  and  a 
half  of  the  expenses  of  ginning.  In  other  words,  the  tenant  who 
rented  the  whole  farm  received  net  from  the  cropper  operated  land 
a  fourth  of  the  cotton  and  a  sixth  of  the  crop  in  return  for  furnishing 
the  work  animals,  farming  implements,  seed,  feed  for  the  work  an- 
imals, a  fourth  of  the  ginning  charges  and  for  supervising  the  cropper 
and  arranging  to  give  him  advances  on  the  crop  as  needed  for  living 
expenses. 

A  Mississippi  County  imth  a   Negro   Tenantry  that  Farms  Parcels 
of  the  Cotton  Acreage  of  Large  Plantations. 

In  Coahoma  County,  Mississippi,  as  in  the  other  nearly  alluvial 
counties,  much  of  the  land  is  owned  in  large  tracts  by  whites  and  let 
on  shares  in  small  tracts  to  negroes  who  do  practically  all  of  the  farm 
work.  In  1919,  95  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  were  tenants  and  96  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  were  negroes.  Of  the  tenants  93  per  cent,  were 
on  shares. 

In  this,  as  in  nearly  counties,  tenants  are  commonly  dependent 
on  their  landlords  for  capital  with  which  to  farm.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  share  tenants  in  Coahoma  County  do  not  furnish  the  work 
animals  with  which  they  farm.  Their  landlords  furnish  the  work 
stock  and  farming  implements  and  retain  half  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of 
these  and  the  land.  For  furnishing  labour  the  croppers  get  half  of  the 
crop  of  the  land  assigned  to  their  care.  Cotton  is  practically  the  only 
crop  they  raise.  In  this  county,  in  191 9,  although  the  average 
farm  contained  only  21.5  acres  of  improved  land,  16.2  acres  of  the 
20.6    acres  in    crops  was  in  cotton. 

For  the  large  class  of  tenants  who  do  not  furnish  more  than 
labour  with  which  to  tend  a  tract  of  land  it  is  customary  for  the 
landlord  to  furnish  the  land,  a  cabin  and  its  garden  plot,  and  the 
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work  animals,  their  feed  and  the  farming  tools  as  well.  Commonly, 
in  order  to  get  and  keep  tenants,  landlords  advance  from  time  to 
time  money  or  goods  to  enable  the  tenants  to  live  until  harvest. 
For  these  advances  the  half  interest  of  the  cropper  in  the  growing 
crop  of  cotton  is  security.  Most  of  the  croppers  are  of  a  happy-go- 
lucky  type  and  are  not  greatly  concerned  if  their  half  interest  does 
not  bring  enough  cash  to  pay  the  indebtedness  they  have  assumed 
in  growing  it.  They  will  have  had  their  living,  they  have  little 
or  nothing  to  lose  in  the  way  of  property,  and  they  are  quite  certain 
that  someone  will  furnish  a  cabin  and  more  advances  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Very  likely  their  landlords  will  stake  them  again  if  they  fall 
short,  with  the  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  be  enough  better  to 
liquidate  at  least  a  part  of  the  debt  run  up  in  the  previous  year. 

Naturally,  years  of  low  yield  or  price  are  years  of  concern  to 
the  whites  who  operate  the  plantations  on  which  cotton  is  grown 
by  these  care-free  negro  tenants  who  habitually  pledge  their  interest 
in  the  crop  in  order  to  live.  In  consequence  it  is  customary  and  quite 
necessary  to  supervise  the  tenants  closely.  For  this  purpose  and  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  tenants  in  farm  practice  salaried  overseers 
are  employed  when  the  plantation  owner  or  operator  cannot  look 
after  things  himself. 

Practice  differs  between  some  plantations  in  respect  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  cropper  tenants  are  handled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  crop- 
pers are  locally  not  regarded  as  tenants  at  all  but  as  labourers  hired 
to  tend  a  certain  acreage  with  a  share  interest  in  the  crop  grown 
thereon  as  a  reward.  Many  croppers  work  part  time  for  wages  on 
land  in  the  product  of  which  the}^  have  no  share  interest.  Some 
plantation  owners  give  their  croppers  very  little  land  to  work  on 
shares  and  hold  advances  on  the  crops  grown  on  this  land  at  a  min- 
imum, offering  their  croppers  work  for  cash  wages  on  other  land  as  a 
means  of  getting  food  and  clothing  till  harvest.  Until  that  time 
their  share  interest  in  the  crop  grown  on  shares  keeps  them  from 
going  elsewhere. 

A  study  (i)  made  in  1913  in  various  parts  of  the  Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta,  of  which  Coahoma  County  is  a  part,  showed  64  per  cent, 
of  the  croppers  to  have  over  15  acres  in  cotton  and  8  per  cent,  to  have 
25  acres  or  over.  Of  the  share  renters,  who  furnish  their  own  work 
animals,  feed  and  tools  and  pay  a  fourth  of  the  cotton  as  rent,  81  per 

(i)   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  337,  page  14. 
5   —  Ec.  ing. 
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cent,  had  over  15  acres  in  cotton  and  32  per  cent,  had  25  acres  or 
over. 

Plantations  vary  greatly  in  size  and  considerably  in  organization 
and  method  of  management.  Some  places  are  so  large  that  they  are 
divided  into  units,  each  of  which  is  handled  more  or  less  distinctly 
as  a  separate  plantation,  having  its  own  overseer  or  manager.  A 
description  follows  of  a  holding  of  4,200  acres  with  130  negro  families 
in  one  of  the  Delta  counties  of  Mississippi. 

Although  the  acreage  in  the  holding  was  contiguous,  it  was  con- 
sidered large  enough  to  handle  as  two  quite  distinct  plantations,  the 
owner  hiring  an  overseer  for  each.  The  landowner  owned  and  operated 
the  cotton  gin,  the  store  and  the  sawmill  that  served  both  the 
plantations.  A  considerable  acreage  was  operated  by  wage  labour, 
the  owner  hiring  labour  to  farm  all  of  the  222  acres  in  crops  cut  for 
hay,  283  acres,  or  about  three-eighths  of  the  acreage,  in  maize,  and  108 
acres,  or  about  a  fourteenth  of  the  acreage,  in  cotton.  Wage  labour 
was  also  hired  to  feed  swine  raised  to  provide  part  of  the  pork  sold 
to  the  negroes  and  to  care  for  the  mules  kept  to  farm  the  land  operated 
by  the  wage  hands  and  by  the  share  hands  or  croppers. 

Bach  of  the  130  negro  families  was  provided  with  a  cabin.  Less 
than  half  of  these  negro  families  owned  mules  and  farming  implements. 
The  negroes  who  owned  the  mules  and  implements  with  which  they 
worked,  farmed  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cotton  acreage 
and  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  corn  acreage  of  the  two  planta- 
tions. Altogether  they  had  45  of  the  130  mules  on  the  entire  planta- 
tion. The  average  negro  family  had  about  11  acres  in  cotton  and  4 
acres  in  corn,  the  basis  of  assigning  acreage  being  to  allow  about  six 
acres  of  cotton  and  two  acres  in  corn  for  each  male  adult  worker 
or  equivalent  in  children  able  to  work.  Advances  were  made  to  the 
negroes  from  March  first  on.  These  were  held  down  as  near  as  poss- 
ible to  supplies  in  value  not  exceeding  half  a  dollar  per  acre  per 
month,  until  August  first.  From  then  on  only  half  that  amount 
was  allowed.  Tenants  in  need  of  more  advances  were  given  a  chance 
to  work  for  wages  part  time.  The  mules  used  by  the  croppers  were 
kept  in  central  barns  and  cared  for  and  used  in  part  by  labourers  work- 
ing on  a  wage  basis.  These  croppers  were  also  furnished  with  im- 
plements. They  got  half  of  the  cotton  and  corn  raised  for  furnishing 
the  labour  and  for  meeting  half  of  the  expense  of  ginning.  Advances 
made  prior  to  settlement  were  deducted  from  the  cropper's  half  of 
the  receipts  from  cotton. 
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The  landowner  preferred  croppers  working  on  the  halves  to  rent- 
ers owing  their  own  mules  and  tools,  yet,  in  order  to  get  enough 
satisfactory  labour,  both  kinds  of  tenants  were  employed.  Renters 
with  their  own  operating  capital  furnished  the  feed  of  the  work 
animals,  the  seed  and  labour  and  gave  as  rent  a  fourth  of  the  cotton 
and  a  third  of  the  corn.  They  are  called  "  third  and  fourth  renters  ". 
The  rent  paid  on  the  corn  land  had  to  be  at  least  ten  bushels  per 
acre,  this  provision  being  made  to  discourage  corn  growing  on  the 
part  of  shiftless  renters.  Third  and  fourth  renters  were  given  ad- 
vances if  they  had  need  of  them  and  these  advances  were  withheld 
by  the  landlord  from  the  tenant's  share  before  settlement  was  fin- 
ally made.  If  the  mules  owned  by  these  renters  became  sick  or 
died  they  were  allowed  to  rent  mules  owned  by  the  landlord  if  unable 
to  secure  others  when  needed. 

Crop  and  Live  Stock  Farms  Rented  on  Shares.  —  The  opportun- 
ities to  keep  live  stock  which  are  afforded  on  share  rented  farms 
vary  greatly  and  so  do  the  rental  agreements  made  on  farms  on  which 
the  income  from  live  stock  is  considerable.  As  the  problem  of  main- 
tining  fertility  becomes  of  increasing  importance  and  as  live  stock 
and  live  stock  products  increase  in  value  landlords  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  renting  on  shares  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
rental  methods  which  permit  them  to  share  in  the  income  to  be  derived 
by  keeping  live  stock.  Elsewhere  in  these  pages  the  method  by 
which  a  dairy  farm  was  rented  for  a  share  of  the  receipts  has  been 
described.  Descriptions  of  the  rental  practice  on  three  other  share 
rented  farms  on  which  live  stock  were  kept  in  considerable  numbers 
are  given  in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  rental  practice  on  these 
farms  is  quite  typical  of  that  followed  on  many  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  Northern  States  and  illustrates  some  of  the  variations  that  exist 
in  rental  practice  on  farms  on  which  the  amount  of  live  stock 
kept  is  considerable. 

On  an  Ohio  farm  of  about  500  acres  devoted  chiefly  to  grain, 
cattle  and  hog  raising,  the  landlord  had  a  half  share  interest  in  all 
receipts.  A  great  many  grain  and  live  stock  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  rented  in  a  manner  not  greatly  dissimilar.  The  tenant 
furnished  labour,  farming  equipment  and  8  of  the  13  horses.  In  the 
ownership  of  the  other  five  horses  and  the  other  live  stock,  including 
4  milk  cows,  34  steers,  4  colts,  43  ewes,  and  10  brood  sows,  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  had  each  a  half  interest.  The  tenant  raised  the  fol- 
lowing crops  :  maize,  102  acres  ;  winter  wheat,  31  acres ;  oats,  61  acres  ; 
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clover,  85  acres,  and  timothy  and  clover  18  acres.  He  used  practic- 
ally all  of  these  crops  to  feed  the  live  stock. 

All  the  live  stock  was  fed  from  the  undivided  feed  or  from  pur- 
chased feed  paid  for  by  landlord  and  tenant  in  equal  amounts.  Of 
any  crop  surplus  sold  each  party  received  half.  Sales  of  wool  and 
of  any  live  stock  owned  jointly  landlord  and  tenant  shared  equally 
and  each  paid  half  the  cost  of  purchased  animals.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice to  buy  enough  growing  cattle  each  year  to  consume  the  rough- 
ages of  the  farm  and  the  grain  and  pasturage  which  was  not  needed  by 
the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  regularly  kept  or  bred  on  the  place. 

The  costs  of  threshing,  baling,  twine,  breeding  fees,  commission 
and  like  charges  were  paid  for  half  by  the  landlord  and  half  by  the 
tenant.  Because  the  landlord  had  absolute  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  his  tenant,  who  had  been  with  him  for  five  years  as  a  tenant  on  the 
farm,  he  permitted  him  to  deposit  all  receipts  of  a  share  nature  to  the 
credit  of  a  joint  account  maintained  in  a  bank  in  the  nearby  count}' 
seat.  The  tenant  had  the  right  to  draw  cheques  on  this  joint  account 
in  payment  of  the  various  expenses  of  a  joint  nature.  He  was  a 
good  judge  of  live  stock  values  and  the  landlord  entrusted  him  with 
the  purchasing  and  selling  of  the  live  stock  jointly  owned. 

The  productivity  of  some  farms  is  such  that  landlords  derive 
a  satisfactory  rental  from  a  share  of  the  grain.  Sometimes  the  tenant 
pays  a  cash  rental  for  the  unshared  opportunities  to  make  money  from 
live  stock.  Sometimes  the  tenant  has  these  privileges  rent  free  in 
order  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  maintain  fertility  through  the  keep- 
ing of  live  stock  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  customary  rent  share  on  the  land  in  grain. 

The  description  which  follows  is  fairly  typical  of  rental  practice 
in  a  locality  where  grain  is  the  principal  source  of  income.  Landlords 
can  often  afford  to  let  tenants  who  pay  the  customary  grain  rental 
have  the  hay  and  roughages  in  order  that  they  will  keep  as  much 
live  stock  and  produce  as  much  manure  as  possible. 

As  rent  for  a  130  acre  farm  in  a  limestone  valley  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  landlord  received  a  half  of  all  the  grain  produced  on  24 
acres  in  maize,  22  acres  in  oats  and  30  acres  in  wheat.  Except 
that  six  other  acres  were  planted  in  maize  for  the  silo  the  acreage 
in  shared  oats  would  have  been  six  acres  greater.  To  compensate 
the  landlord  for  this  reduction  the  tenant  paid  a  cash  rent  for  the  6 
acres  in  the  silage  crop  based  on  what  the  landlord  averaged  from 
the  24  acres  in  shared  maize.     The   rotation  provided  40  acres  of 
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grass  land,  5  of  which  the  tenant  fenced  temporarily  for  pasturage. 
The  other  35  acres  in  grass  land  was  cut  for  hay. 

The  tenant  kept  about  7  horses,  10  milk  cows,  fattened  about 
12  other  cattle  during  the  winter  months  and  fed  about  35  hogs 
each  year.  The  manure  produced  by  all  this  live  stock  was  spread 
over  the  farm  to  maintain  fertility.  To  encourage  the  tenant  to 
feed  as  much  stock  and  sell  as  little  of  the  crops  as  possible  the  landlord 
permitted  the  tenant  to  have  all  of  the  hay,  corn  fodder  and  straw 
so  long  as  none  was  removed  from  the  farm.  The  landlord  provided 
a  silo  for  the  same  reason.  The  tenant  was  asked  no  share  of  the 
receipts  from  live  stock  and  no  rental  from  the  grass  land. 

The  tenant  furnished  all  of  the  farming  implements,  labour  and 
live  stock.  He  paid  for  the  timothy  and  clover  seed  and  the  costs 
of  threshing,  corn  shelling  and  silo  filling.  He  hauled  the  landlord's 
half  of  the  grain  to  market  and  he  and  the  landlord  shared  the  cost 
of  seed  grain  and  fertilizer.  Taxes  and  repairs  in  connection  with 
the  real  estate  were  paid  for  by  the  landlord.  The  landlord  sold  all 
of  his  half  of  the  grain  but  the  tenant  sold  only  his  half  of  the  wheat, 
feeding  his  half  of  the  other  grain  and  buying  considerable  amounts 
of  feeding  stuffs  for  his  live  stock  in  addition. 

In  some  localities  it  is  more  profitable  to  grow  special  crops  such 
as  potatoes,  cannery  crops  or  tobacco  than  it  is  to  plant  the  entire 
acreage  in  grain.  In  renting  on  shares  the  method  of  rental  is  like- 
ly to  be  similar  to  that  on  the  grain  and  dairj^  farm  described  above. 
The  method  of  share  rental  followed  on  a  New  Jersey  potato  and  dairy- 
farm  is  typical  of  the  customary  method  by  which  farms  are  share 
rented  in  its  vicinity. 

Of  the  115  acres  in  the  farm  34  were  in  Irish  potatoes,  9  in  to- 
matoes for  the  cannery,  24  in  maize  for  grain,  and  32  in  hay,  most 
of  the  hay  being  cut  on  marshes  too  wet  to  cultivate.  Landlord 
and  tenant  shared  equally  in  the  grain  and  in  the  sales  of  potatoes 
and  tomatoes.  They  also  shared  equally  in  the  very  considerable 
expenses  incurred  for  fertilizer  and  seed  potatoes  and  the  smaller 
expenses  for  real  estate  taxes,  spray  material  and  miscellaneous  seed. 
The  tenant  furnished  the  labour,  the  work  animals  and  their  feed, 
the  other  animals  and  their  feed  and  the  farming  implements.  The 
tenant  kept  11  milk  cows  and  had  all  of  the  hay  and  fodder  for  them 
and  his  horses.  He  was  permitted  to  retain  all  of  the  income  from 
the  live  stock  paying  no  cash  rental  for  any  privileges  which  he  had 
in  connection  with  it. 
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§  5.  Customary  share  rental,  practice  used  in  raising  some 
of  the  more  important  crops. 

There  are  differences  between  the  crops  grown  on  the  same  farm 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  labour  required  relative  to  all  production 
costs.  Differences  also  exist  between  localities  in  respect  to  the  re- 
lative amount  of  labour  required  to  grow  the  same  crop.  This  makes 
it  worth  while  to  consider  differences  in  customary  rental  practice 
where  different  crops  are  raised  on  the  same  farm  and  where  the  same 
crop  is  raised  under  widely  different  conditions  or  in  widely  separat- 
ed places. 

On  many  share  rented  farms  the  differences  between  the  crops 
grown  in  point  of  the  relative  value  of  the  contributions  of  landlord 
and  tenant  are  ignored.  This  is  especially  true  of  farms  so  rented 
that  the  live  stock  receipts  are  shared,  there  being  a  decided  accep- 
tance of  the  idea  of  sharing  all  receipts  on  such  farms  equally.  This 
levelling  of  rent  shares  on  all  crops  grown  on  shares  is  also  noticeable 
on  many  farms  where  the  tenant  has  valuable  opportunities  to  make 
money  from  live  stock  fed  on  pasture  or  with  the  straw,  fodder  or 
hay  for  which  he  pays  no  direct  share  or  cash  rental. 

Some  few  share  rented  farms  contain  land  so  different  in  value 
that  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  grow  on  the  poorer  parts  the  same 
crops  grown  on  the  better  parts  he  is  allowed  to  retain  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  product  grown  on  the  poorer  land.  Farms  where  such  dis- 
tinctions are  made  are  sometimes  to  be  found  along  rivers  where  part 
of  the  land  farmed  is  highly  productive  because  it  is  overflowed  a 
part  of  the  year  and  where  part  of  the  land  farmed  is  gullied,  upland 
slopes,  hard  to  work  and  relatively  unproductive. 

in  the  pages  that  immediately  follow  customary  share  rents 
on  some  of  the  more  important  crops  are  considered. 

Maize.  —  Maize,  the  most  important  crop  in  the  United  States 
in  point  of  acreage  and  value,  is  grown  by  four-fifths  of  the  farmers. 
In  many  counties  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  grow  the  crop.  Many  of  the  northern  counties  which 
have  the  most  share  tenants  relative  to  all  farmers  are  counties  which 
are  among  the  leaders  in  the  production  of  maize  for  grain. 

Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  maize  grown  by  share  tenants 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  by  tenants  who  give  half  the  grain  as 
rent  and  who  furnish  labour,  implements,  work  animals  and  the  grain 
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used  by  their  work  animals.  A  third  of  the  grain  is  paid  as  rent  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  tenant  furnishes  the  same  factors 
of  production,  this  being  quite  generally  the  share  paid  in  the  South 
under  the  same  conditions.  Tenants  farming  in  sections  where  the 
rainfall  is  often  insufficient  for  the  crop  also  commonly  pay  a  third 
or  some  other  share  of  the  grain  less  than  half,  if  they  furnish  the 
labour  and  operating  capital. 

In  the  South  if  the  landlord  furnishes  the  implements,  work  an- 
imals and  feed  the  tenant  quite  commonly  gets  half  of  the  crop  for 
furnishing  the  labour.  Relatively  little  maize  is  grown  on  this  basis, 
however,  considering  the  number  of  men  producing  it,  because  maize 
is  grown  by  these  men  as  a  side  crop  to  cotton  or  tobacco.  In  the 
Korth  it  is  not  often  that  the  landlord  furnishes  the  work  animals, 
feed  and  farming  implements  but  where  he  does  he  quite  generally 
expects  and  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  the  tenant  having  the  other 
third  for  furnishing  the  labour. 

On  farms  on  which  the  landlord  has  a  share  in  the  live  stock  re- 
ceipts his  share  in  such  receipts  is  commonly  fixed  at  half  if  the  tenant 
furnishes  the  labour,  work  animals  and  farming  equipment.  On  these 
farms  the  tenant  does  more  than  haul  the  landlord's  share  of  the 
maize  to  market,  for  the  crops  are  fed  and  only  the  products  and  sur- 
plus are  divided.  Where  there  is  a  silo  on  the  farm  the  tenant  has 
extra  work  to  do  in  connection  with  putting  the  crop  or  part  of  it 
in  the  silo.  This  increases  its  feeding  value  but  the  landlord  on  stock 
shares  benefits  as  much  as  the  tenant.  However,  the  farm  and  the 
terms  of  rental  are  usually  such  that  the  tenant  finds  compensating 
advantages  as  compared  with  other  farms  rented  on  crop  shares. 

Wheat  and  Other  Small  Grains.  —  In  the  Eastern  states,  although 
wheat  is  usually  grown  as  a  cash  crop,  and  although  markets  are  near- 
by, the  crop  is  not  always  regarded  as  a  very  profitable  one,  although 
often  necessary  in  the  rotation  as  a  nurse  crop  for  grass  and  clover. 
In  the  East  it  is  usually  a  fertilized  crop.  lyandlords  customarily 
get  half  of  the  grain  grown  on  Eastern  farms  and  furnish  half  of  the 
cost  of  fertilizer,  seed  and  threshing,  the  tenant  paying  the  other 
half  and  all  of  the  other  costs  connected  with  raising  and  market- 
ing the  crop. 

Most  of  the  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States,  however,  is 
grown  without  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  much  of  it  is 
grown  where  no  other  crop  is  as  profitable.  Wheat  is  grown  on  much 
land  that  does  not  receive  enough  rain  to  produce  maize  and  it  is 
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also  grown  in  localities  where  maize  cannot  mature  because  of  the 
coldness  of  the  climate.  Wheat  is  commonly  grown  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale  but  even  so  tenants  growing  it  far  from  market,  and 
where  the  crop  is  uncertain  cannot  pay  a  share  rent  as  much  as  half 
unless  the  landlord  furnishes  the  seed  wheat.  In  some  localities 
landlords  do  this  in  order  to  get  the  crop  grown  in  years  when  their 
tenants  lack  money  to  buy  seed.  When  they  do  this  they  usually 
get  half  of  the  grain.  However,  a  very  generally  adopted  rent  share 
is  a  third  of  the  grain  delivered  and  where  this  rent  share  is  paid 
tenants  customarily  furnish  the  labour,  work  stock,  farming  imple- 
ments, feed,  seed,  twine  and  threshing  costs.  Some  tenants  find 
they  can  pay  two-fifths  under  these  conditions  if  they  have  good 
farms  but  tenants  who  farm  in  sections  wher^  the  land  is  poor  or 
quite  likely  to  be  drought  stricken  may  not  even  be  able  to  pay  a 
third  and  so  the  rent  share  may  be  fixed  at  a  fourth. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  handled  somewhat  alike  as  re- 
gards the  rental  arrangements  made  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
What  will  apply  to  wheat  will  usually  apply  to  oats,  barley  or  rye 
where  one  or  all  of  these  other  crops  are  grown  with  wheat  on  the  same 
farms.  On  some  farms  both  oats  and  wheat  are  planted  but  in  many 
places  where  oats  can  be  grown,  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
not  favourable  to  wheat.  Thus  in  some  parts  of  the  North  Central 
States  nearest  market  the  principal  crops  are  maize  and  oats,  oats 
rather  than  wheat  because  soil  and  climate  are  unfavourable  to  wheat. 
Here  the  nearness  to  market,  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  com- 
parative certainty  of  a  crop  make  it  possible  for  tenants  on  shares  to 
furnish  labour,  work  animals,  feed,  seed  and  farming  implements  where 
they  retain  only  half  of  the  grain.  Elsewhere,  or  on  farms  less  pro- 
ductive, the  share  paid  of  the  oats  may  be  only  two-fifths,  or  as 
low  as  a  third,  of  the  grain. 

Hay.  —  Transportation  in  the  United  States  is  largely  achieved 
by  engine  and  motor  propelled  vehicles.  Partly  for  that  reason  the 
commercial  hay  market  is  relatively  small.  The  hay  acreage  is  large 
but  most  of  the  crop  is  consumed  on  the  farms  on  which  it  is  grown. 
A  considerable  number  of  landlords  who  rent  farms  on  shares  get 
no  direct  rental  from  the  land  that  is  in  hay.  These  are  more  especi- 
ally landlords  owning  farms  devoted  so  largely  to  grain  or  other  cash 
crops  that  where  they  get  the  customary  share  of  these  crops  they 
secure  a  satisfactory  rental.  Other  landlords  receive  a  cash  rental 
for  the  hay  land  where  they  get  a  share  rental  on  the  land  in   other 
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crops.  lyandlords  who  have  a  share  interest  in  the  live  stock  products 
or  increase  stand  to  share  in  the  profits  or  savings  effected  by  the  use 
of  hay  raised  on  the  farm.  Landlords  renting  on  stock  shares  and  some 
landlords  renting  on  crop  shares  who  do  not  receive  cash  rental  for 
the  hay  land  get  half  of  the  receipts  if  any  hay  is  sold.  Some  land- 
lords are  themselves  farming  nearby  and  can  use  more  hay  than  they 
grow.  These  landlords  and  landlords  owning  farms  near  a  good  hay 
market  often  take  a  share  of  all  the  hay  produced,  a  share  which  is 
commonly  as  much  as  half  of  the  crop.  Much  of  the  hay  grown  in 
the  South  is  made  from  grain  and  forage  plants.  On  the  larger  plant- 
ations these  hay  crops  are  commonly  grown  by  wage  labour,  the  crop- 
pers and  share  tenants  growing  only  cotton  and  maize. 

As  a  means  of  conserving  fertility  it  has  often  been  found  best 
to  let  the  tenants  have  the  hay  to  feed  on  the  farm.  Tenants  who 
have  the  hay  are  the  more  likely  to  make  use  of  the  fodder  and  straw. 
By  using  the  hay,  fodder  and  straw,  tenants  are  enabled  to  feed  the 
necessary  work  animals  cheaply  and  make  money  from  animals 
fed  for  their  products  or  increase.  Aside  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fertility  this  may  seem  a  one-sided  proposition  but  landlords  generally 
profit  since  some  tenants  pay  a  cash  rent  for  the  privileges  and  others 
are  able  to  pay  more  of  the  crops  that  are  shared  than  they  otherwise 
could. 

Cotton.  —  To  a  considerable  extent  cotton,  the  greatest  commer- 
cial crop  of  the  United  States,  is  grown  in  small  acreages  by  tenants, 
more  than  half  of  them  working  on  a  share  basis.  Where  cotton  is 
successfully  grown  in  the  South  agriculture  is  quite  largely  organized 
around  that  crop  and  tenant  farmers  who  grow  cotton  commonly 
grow  little  else  except  the  feed  for  their  work  animals.  In  some  of 
the  most  productive  parts  of  the  cotton  growing  South  the  tenant 
farmers  are  so  dependent  on  landlords  for  direction,  capital  to  farm 
with  and  food  to  eat  w^hile  producing  that  it  has  become  profitable 
to  organize  large  plantations.  On  these  plantations  tenants  work 
the  land  assigned  to  them  under  almost  as  careful  supervision  as 
would  be  given  wage  hands. 

To  a  degree  not  exceeded  by  any  other  crops  of  importance  land- 
lords who  have  cotton  land  to  rent  make  contracts  with  tenants  with- 
out enough  capital  to  own  the  work  animals  and  implements  they 
farm  with.  Most  of  the  561,000  croppers  in  the  Southern  states  in 
1919  were  cotton  farmers.  It  is  easy  to  start  farming  as  a  cropper 
because  labour  is  the  only  thing  the  cropper  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
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contribute.  So  great  is  the  need  of  labour  that  landlords  are  commonly 
willing  to  provide  food  and  even  clothing  to  labourers  contracting  to 
work  land  on  shares  as  croppers,  charging  for  such  food  and  clothing 
as  an  advance  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  share  of  the  crop  belonging  to 
the  cropper. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  human  labor  to  grow  and  pick  cotton  and 
it  is  usual  \^'here  cotton  and  some  other  crop  is  grown  on  shares  to 
allow  the  share  tenant  to  retain  more  of  the  cotton  than  of  the  other 
crops.  Croppers  usually  work  their  land  on  a  half  share  basis  but 
usually  the  landlord  is  lukewarm  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
permitting  the  cropper  to  grow  anything  other  than  cotton,  because 
croppers,  having  little  use  for  grain,  are  often  careless  in  growing  it. 
Tenants  who  furnish  their  own  work  animals  and  farming  implements 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  feed  their  work  animals  and  so  are  more 
careful  in  growing  grain.  They  usually  retain  two-thirds  of  the  grain 
and  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  and  pay  the  rest  as  rent. 

Tobacco.  —  Four  or  five  acres  of  tobacco  is  about  as  much  of 
the  crop  as  a  man  can  tend.  Although  it  is  usually  well  fertilized 
and  manured  it  is  not  successfully  grown  on  the  same  land  year  after 
year.  It  is  a  crop  that  fits  nicely  in  a  number  of  rotations  but  diffi- 
culty arises  in  adjusting  labour  to  the  acreage  available  for  tobacco. 

To  get  tobacco  labour  and  hold  it  at  the  times  it  is  most  needed 
the  operators  of  many  farms  arrange  to  have  part  or  all  of  their  to- 
bacco handled  by  tenants.  Sometimes  these  tobacco  tenants  are 
alloted  only  so  much  a  land  as  they  will  plant  in  tobacco,  sometimes 
they  are  permitted  to  have  a  field  of  corn  as  well  and  sometimes  they 
are  given  the  rental  of  what  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  separ- 
ate farm. 

In  some  sections  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tobacco  tenants 
occupy  practically  the  same  economic  position  that  croppers  on  cot- 
ton farms  do.  Farmers  raising  bnly  tobacco  have  even  less  use  for 
horses  or  mules  the  year  round  than  cotton  farmers  because  of  the 
smaller  number  of  crop  acres  they  tend.  It  is  therefore  economical 
for  the  landowner  to  lease  under  conditions  such  that  the  work  an- 
imals and  implements  are  furnished  for  the  men  who  raise  tobacco. 
It  is  often  possible  to  do  this  without  materially  decreasing  the 
use  which  the  landlord  can  make  of  the  same  work  animals  and 
implements  on  land  not   in  tobacco  and  not   handled  by  tenants. 

Tobacco  croppers  usually  furnish  the  labour,  half  the  fertilizer 
and  half  the  selling  expenses  and  get  half  of  the  sales,  growing  the 
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crop  with  implements  and  work  animals  furnished  by  the  landlord 
and  curing  it  in  sheds  or  barns  on  poles  and  sticks  provided  by  the 
landlord.  Tobacco  croppers  are  quite  numerous  in  the  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  tobacco  producing  areas  but  they  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  producing  areas. 
In  northern  areas  the  tobacco  cropper  is  usually  a  young  man  taking 
the  position  as  a  means  of  getting  a  start  and  quite  commonly 
he  increases  his  income  by  working  for  wages  when  there  is  nothing 
to  do  on  the  crop  grown  on    shares. 

Tobacco  tenants  who  farm  on  shares  producing  little  else  but 
tobacco  and  feed  crops  for  their  work  animals  get  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  in  many  sections  if  they  furnish  all  labour, 
work  animals,  farming  equipment,  and  fertilizer  in  proportion  to  their 
share  of  the  crop.  The  fertility  of  the  land,  the  value  of  the  crop, 
the  small  acreage  of  tobacco  a  man  can  tend,  the  efficiency  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  one  crop  type  of  agriculture  followed,  have,  all  of 
them,  something  to  do  with  the  large  share  of  the  crop  retained  by 
the  tenant  and  the  small  share  going  to  the  landlord,  in  sections  where 
the  rent  share  is  but  a  third  or  a  fourth.  Payment  of  a  fourth  of 
the  tobacco  for  rent  is  quite  common  in  many  localities  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  on  land  in  connection  with  which  the  landlord 
does  not  furnish  work  stock  and  tools. 

Where  the  income  is  more  largely  derived  from  grain  and  live 
stock  the  tenant  may  be  able  to  get  a  good  living  on  a  half  share  basis 
while  furnishing  the  work  animals  and  farming  equipment  and  grow- 
ing a  small  acreage  of  tobacco.  A  half  share  of  the  crops  is  the  com- 
mon share  paid  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  on  share  rented  farms  where 
the  tobacco  acreage  on  shares  is  about  a  fifth  or  less  of  the  acreage 
in  grain,  grass  or  tobacco,  where  the  tenant  furnishes  the  work  stock 
and  farming  equipment  and  feed  for  the  live  stock  but  gets  the  hay, 
fodder,  and  straw  to  feed  his  live  stock.  Under  similar  conditions 
some  landlords  ask  their  tenants  to  pay  only  two-fifths  of  the 
tobacco  sales  and  half  of  the  other  shared  crops. 

Potatoes  and  Other  Truck  Crops.  —  In  certain  of  the  trucking 
sections  of  the  United  States  considerable  truck  farming  is  done  by 
share  tenants.  Studies  of  rental  practice  on  truck  farms  leased  on 
shares  in  New  Jersey,  an  important  trucking  state,  show  that  share 
tenants  who  furnish  the  work  animals,  implements  and  labour  usually 
work  on  a  half  share  basis.  A  group  of  landlords  owning  farms  in  that 
state  of  a  sandy  soil  type  on  which  such  crops  for  the  city  market 
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were  raised  as  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  early  Irish  potatoes,  peppers, 
and  melons  usually  furnished  at  considerable  expense  to  themselves 
great  quantities  of  city  stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer, 
freight  paid  to  the  nearest  railroad  siding  or  wharf.  Their  expend- 
itures for  these  items  about  equalled  what  their  tenants  had  to  pay 
out  for  hired  labour.  These  farms  are  so  sandy  that  practical^  no 
grain  is  planted  and  farmers  are  at  considerable  expense  for  grain 
purchased  for  work  animals. 

Tenants  of  landlords  owning  farms  of  a  medium  loam  type  on 
which  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes  for  the  cannery,  grain  and  hay  are 
raised  usually  had  to  share  the  expense  for  commercial  fertilizer 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  shared  the  grain  and  sales  of  truck 
crops,  that  is,  equally.  On  these  farms  stable  manure  was  not 
purchased. 

Most  landlords  renting  on  shares  permit  their  tenants  to  have 
a  small  garden  to  raise  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  for  their  own 
table  use.  Some  landlords  get  cash  rent  for  such  land  along  with 
cash  rent  the  tenant  pays  for  other  land  that  is  not  in  shared  crops. 
Some  landlords  attempt  to  get  a  share  of  the  garden  products  but 
usually  where  this  is  attempted  the  result  is  to  discourage  the  keep- 
ing of  a  garden  altogether.  Landlords  who  lease  their  lands  on 
shares  frequently  attempt  to  get  the  same  share  of  the  potatoes 
raised  for  market  that  they  get  of  the  grains  and  other  crops  raised 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  This  discourages  the  raising  of  potatoes 
because  the  greater  value  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  an  acre  of  ground 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  greater  application  of  labour  supplied  by 
the  tenant. 

§  6.  The  extent  to  which  rented  farms  of  different  types 
are  worked  on  shares. 

Anyone  comparing  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing,  by 
counties,  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  (i),  with 
maps  showing  density  of  production  for  the  principal  cash  crops, 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat  and  other  small  grains  (2)  will  under- 
stand something  of  the  relation  of  tenancy  to  the  production  of  the 
major  crops  of  the  United  States. 

(i)  See  figure  facing  page  io6,  Vol.  5,  13th  U.  S.  Census,  1910. 

(2)  Sec  chapter  entitled  "  A  Graphic  Summary  of  American  Agriculture  "  in  the  1921 
Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  area  of  the  greatest  corn  production  is  quite  the  same  as  the 
area  with  the  greatest  amount  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  North.  The 
leading  areas  of  small  grain  production  are  also  those  with  considerable 
tenancy.  The  most  important  cotton  areas  are  among  those  with 
the  most  tenancy  in  the  country  while  tobacco  is  closely  associated 
with  tenancy  in  the  leading  producing  areas,  namely  those  of 
Kentucky,   Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee. 

In  the  census  of  1900  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  re- 
lation between  type  of  farming  and  tenure.  Farms  were  classified 
according  to  the  principal  source  of  income  into  the  following  types  : 
hay  and  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  live  stock,  dairy  produce,  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  flowers  and  plants,  nursery  products  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

In  1900  tenant  farmers  operated  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
of  the  country.  They  operated  more  than  their  proportion  of  the 
hay  and  grain,  tobacco,  cotton  and  rice  farms  and  less  than  their 
proportion  of  the  vegetable,  fruit,  live  stock  and  dairy  farms.  Some 
kinds  of  farming  seem  especially  adapted  to  renting,  other  kinds  ill 
adapted.  Tenants  operated  67.7  pex  cent,  of  the  cotton  farms,  but 
only  16.5  per  cent  of  the  fruit  farms. 

Of  the  share  rented  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  cotton 
was  the  principal  source  of  income  on  about  32  per  cent.,  hay  and  grain 
on  about  30 per  cent.,  live  stock  on  about  16  percent.,  dairy  produce 
on  about  3  per  cent.,  tobacco  on  about  3  per  cent.,  vegetables  on 
about  T  per  cent.,  while  on  about  13  per  cent,  the  income  was  derived 
from  miscellaneous  sources. 

In  Texas,  the  state  which  has  more  rented  cotton  farms  than  any 
other,  ^y  per  cent,  of  the  rented  cotton  farms  were  w^orked  on  shares 
in  1900.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  South  rented  cotton  farms  are 
less  commonly  worked  on  shares.  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi  and  Texas  were  the  states  which  had  the  greatest 
number  of  rented  cotton  farms  in  1900.  However,  in  Georgia  only 
53  per  cent.,  in  Alabama  only  -^y  per  cent,  and  in  South  Carolina  only 
42  per  cent,  of  the  rented  cotton  farms  were  worked  on  shares  in  1900. 
Texas,  in  1919,  was  still  the  greatest  cotton  state  and  its  rented  farms 
were  still  very  largely  worked  on  shares  and,  in  an  important  group 
of  cotton  counties  in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  the  amount 
of  rent  to  be  paid  on  farms  w^as  commonly  fixed  in  advance. 

On  hay  and  grain  farms,  and  on  live  stock  farms  as  well,  share 
agreements  are  usually  entered  into  by  landlords  and  tenants  when 
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TabIvE  III.  —  Relative  Number  of  Rented  Farms  of  Different  Types 
that  mere  Worked  ow  Shares  in  the  United  States,  in  the  i6  Southern 
States  and  in  the  States  Outside  of  the  South,    i  June  1900. 


TjT>e  of  farming  as  indicated 
by  principal  source   of   income 


Rented  farms  of  each  type 
in  the  United  States 


Number 


Per,  cent, 
of  all  farms 
of  the  type 


Share  rented  farms.  Percent, 
of  all  rented  farms 


In  the 
United  States 


In  the 

16  Southern 

states 


In  the 

Northern 

and  Western 

states 


All  farms 

Hay  and  grain  •  • 
Vegetables     .    .    .    . 

Fruits 

lyive  stock  .  .  .  . 
Dairy  produce  .   .    . 

Tobacco     

Cotton 

Rice 

Sugar  

Flowers  and  plants. 
Nursery  products.  . 
Miscellaneous.   .    .    . 


2,026,286 

518,396 

47,372 

13,544 

317,254 

83,278 

50,819 

724,848 

2,614 

2,573 

904 

256 

264,428 


35.3 

62.8 

62.7 

39.3 

74.3 

79.6 

30.4 

37.8 

42.3 

16.5 

53.9 

63.7 

20.3 

62.7 

69.1 

23.3 

46.3 

50,7 

47.9 

81.5 

81.4 

67.7 

56.6 

56.7 

45.7 

47.0 

55.5 

35.1 

56.4 

60.6 

14.7 

lO.I 

12.4 

12.7 

21. 1 

24-5 

24.9 

64.8 

66.9 

63.0 
71.7 
34.1 
50.1 

60.1 

45.4 
82.4 
20.4 

2.6 

46.2 

9.8 

20.2 

61.4 


farms  are  leased.  In  1900  about  tliree-fotirths  of  the  rented  hay 
and  grain  farms  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  rented  live  stock  farms 
were  worked  on  shares.  Iowa,  however,  is  to  be  noted  an  exception  ; 
cash  renting  is  quite  common  in  this  state  and  although  it  has  many 
hay  and  grain  and  live  stock  farms  less  than  half  of  them  are  worked 
on  shares. 

In  point  of  acreage  tobacco  is  not  a  very  important  crop  in  the 
United  States.  The  acreage  in  maize  in  1919  was  47  times  as  great. 
In  1900  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  the  country  derived 
their  chief  source  of  income  from  tobacco.  Yet  tobacco  is  an  extreme- 
ly important  cash  crop.  It  is  a  crop  favourable  to  the  practice 
of  tenancy.  In  1900,  48  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  farms  were  rented 
and  over  four-fifths  of  the  rented  tobacco  farms  were  worked  on 
shares. 

In  1900,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Ohio 
had,  in  the  order  named,  the  greatest  acreage  in  tobacco  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  states  were  also  the  five  with  the  greatest  number 
of  rented  tobacco  farms.  They  contained,  at  the  time,  over  %^  per 
cent,  of  the  rented  tobacco  farms  of  the  country.    The  percentage  of 
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rented  tobacco  farms  which  were  worked  on  shares  in  each  of  these 
five  states  follows  :  Kentucky  84,  North  Carolina  84,  Virginia  78, 
Tennessee  y^,  and  Ohio  92.  In  1919  Kentucky  was  still  the  state 
with  the  greatest  acreage  in  tobacco  and  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  occupy  second  and  third  places  respectively.  In 
the  tobacco  producing  counties  share  systems  of  renting  predominated 
in  1 91 9  as  they  did  in  1900. 

»§  7.  The  size  of  share  rented  farms. 

So  many  of  the  rented  farms  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  South- 
ern States  that  conditions  in  the  South  strongly  colour  any  averages 
for  the  United  States  that  bear  on  tenancy.  In  all  of  the  states 
south  of  and  including  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma 
tenant  operated  farms  have  a  smaller  average  size  than  owner  operat- 
ed farms,  and  in  many  of  these  states  this  difference  in  size  is  con- 
siderable. Many  of  the  the  rented  farms  in  these  states  are  cotton 
and  tobacco  farms  and  these  are  usually  rather  small  places.  Where 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  less  commonly  grown  farms  are  larger  and 
there  is  less  renting. 

Differences  in  the  kind  of  farming  done  on  owner  and  on  tenant 
farms  also  affects  the  comparison  of  size  of  owner  and  tenant  farms 
in  some  of  the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  States.  The  live- 
stock ranches  of  these  states  are  usually  large  places  operated  by  the 
landowners  while  the  tenant  operated  farms  are  chiefly  on  small  irri- 
gated tracts  or  in  the  humid  sections  where  tilled  crops  can  be  grown 
without  irrigation  and  where  farms  are  small  by  comparison  with  the 
live-stock  ranches   of  the  semi- arid  Great  Plains. 

In  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Bast  North  Central  and 
Pacific  States  the  kind  of  farming  done  by  tenants  is  quite  the  same 
as  that  done  by  owner  farmers  and  in  most  of  these  states  tenant 
operated  farms  average  larger  in  size  than  owner  operated  farms .  This 
difference  in  size  is  not  great,  however,  and  these  states  by  no  means 
contain  a  majority  of  the  tenant  farms  of  the  country.  The  average 
owner  operated  farm  of  the  country  as  a  whole  exceeds  in  acreage 
the   average  tenant  operated  farm. 

The  manner  in  which  Census  data  were  tabulated  and  presented 
in  the  published  reports  does  not  permit  of  studying  tenant  farms  by 
size  groups  for  a  census  more  recent  than  that  of  1900.  However, 
between  1900  and  1920,  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  country 
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increased  only  12  per  cent,  there  was  a  change  of  only  one  per  cent, 
in  the  size  of  the  average  farm  and  tenancy  increased  only  from  35.3 
per  cent,  to  38.1  per  cent.  We  may,  therefore,  assume,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  safety,  that  there  was  no  great  change  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  farms  of  various  sizes  that  were  operated  by  tenants  be- 
tween 1900  and  1920. 

Considering  either  the  Southern  States  alone,  or  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  tenant  farmers  operated  less  than  their  proportion  of  farms 
under  three  acres  in  size  in  1900.  Also  they  operated  less  than  their 
proportion  of  farms  of  50  acres  and  upwards.  Tenants  were  farming 
42  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  which  were  between 
3  and  10  acres  in  size,  56  per  cent,  of  the  farms  between  10  and  20 
acres  in  size  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  farms  between  20  and  50  acres 
in  size.  The  tenants  of  the  32  Northern  and  Western  States  operated, 
in  1900,  more  than  their  shares  of  the  farms  in  those  states  between 
100  and  260  acres  but  they  had  less  than  their  share  of  the  farms 
under  100  acres  and  over  260  acres. 

TabIvE  IV.  —  Farms  Grouped  by  Size,  showing  the  Proportion  of  the 
Farms  of  each  Size  that  were  Rented  1  June  1900,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  its  Northern  and  Southern  Parts. 


Per  cent,  of  all  farms  rented  i  June  1900 

United  States 

16  Southern 
states 

32  Northern 

and 

Western  states 

All  farms 

Farms  of  specified  size 
Under  3  acres  : 

35.3 

27.4 
42.0 
55.9 
50.9 
31.0 

27.5 
26.1 
22.2 
16.9 

47.0 

39.7 
60.8 

73.5 
68.3 
38.7 
26.8 
23.9 
20.9 

^7-5 

25.5 

21.9 
23.6 
24.8 
24.2 
25.2 
27.8 
36.6 
22,9 
16.5 

3  and  under     10  acres 

10  and  under     20  acres 

20  and  under     50  acres 

50  and  under  100  acres 

100  and  under  175  acres 

175  and  under  260  acres 

260  and  under  500  acres 

500  acres  and  over 

See  Vol.  5,  page  4,  Table  2,   1900  Census. 
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The  very  smallest  and  the  very  largest  rented  farms  are  more 
frequently  rented  for  cash  than  is  the  case  as  respects  rented  farms 
that  are  nearer  the  average  in  size.  Statistical  confirmation  of  this 
statement  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Census  of  i  June  1900.  Data 
for  the  1 910  Census  and  for  the  1920  Census  are  not  in  a  form  as  to 
afford  comparison. 

In  1900  share  tenants  operated  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  rented 
farms  of  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  tenant  farms  under 
10  acres  and  over  500  acres  which  were  share  rented  was  less  than  this. 
In  the  Southern  States  share  tenants  operated  more  than  their  pro- 
portion of  the  farms  between  10  and  50  acres  in  size  but  less  than 
their  proportion  of  the  rented  farms  under  10  and  over  50  acres.  In 
states  other  than  those  of  the  South  share  tenants  operated  more 
than  their  proportion  of  rented  farms  in  the  size  groups  of  farms  of 
50  acres  and  upwards. 

Tabi,E  V.  —  Relative  Number  of  Rented  Farms  of  Different  Sizes  that 
were  Farmed  on  Shares  in  the  United  States,  in  the  16  Southern 
States,  and  in  the  States  outside  of  the  South,  i  June  1900. 


Share  rented  farms,  i  June  1900. 

Per  cent,  of  all  rented  farms 

United  States 

16  Southern 
states 

32  Northern 

and 

Western  states 

62.8 

21.4 

46.5 
64.4 
63.6 
62.9 
64.8 
64.4 
66.7 
57.^ 

62.7 

30.0 
52.2 

67.4 
64.1 
61.6 
62.0 

61.3 
58.6 
48.2 

63.0 

14.5 
31.9 
48.7 
61.7 

64.3 
66.4 
66.0 

70.5 
65.2 

Rented   farms   of  specified    area  : 
Under  3  acres     ....        

3  and  under  10  acres 

10  and  under  20  acres 

20  and  under  50  acres 

50  and  under  100  acres 

100  and  under  175  acres. 

175  and  under  260  acres. 

260  and  under  500  acres. 

500  acres  and  over   , 

Derived  from  page  4,  Table  2,  Vol.  5,  1900  Census. 


§  8.  The  vai.ue  of  farms  worked  by  share  tenants. 

The  average  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  which  were  operated  by  tenants  who  paid  share  rent 

6  —  Ec.  ing. 
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was  only  $7,876  on  i  January  1920.  The  croppers  of  the  16  Southern 
states  operated  places  which  had  an  average  value  of  only  $2,633. 
If  the  farms  operated  by  these  croppers  be  excluded  from  the  average, 
the  rest  of  the  share  tenants  operated  places  with  an  average  value 
of  $10,507,  which  is  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the  average 
value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States. 

The  tenants  of  the  12  North  Central  states,  in  number  were  27.7 
per  cent,  of  all  the  farm  tenants  in  the  United  States  yet  the  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings  they  used  was  63.8  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings  of  all  the  rented  farms  in  the  country.  In 
Illinois,  one  of  the  North  Central  states,  tenants  operated  farms  of 
an  average  value  of  $28,012  for  land  and  buildings.  The  figure 
compares  with  $15,201  for  the  average  farmer  in  the  state  who  owned 
all  of  the  property  he  farmed.  Tenants  who  paid  share  rent  only 
operated  farms  averaging  $27,651,  in  value,  as  compared  with  an 
average  value  of  $25,886  for  farms  rented  only  for  cash  rent.  Illi- 
nois tenants  who  paid  share  cash  rent  operated  farms  of  a  value 
averaging  $42,127. 

§  9.  Some  personai,  characteristics  of  share   tenants. 

As  a  tenure  group  share  tenants  are  the  youngest  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  Young  farmers  lack  capital,  and  it  is  easier  for  men 
without  much  capital  to  get  the  use  of  farms  by  becoming  share  ten- 
ants than  in  any  other  way.  In  1920,  63.4  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
under  25  years  of  age  were  share  tenants.  Of  the  tenant  farmers 
under  25,  83.7  per  cent,  were  paying  share  rent.  As  farmers  become 
older  the  wealth  they  accumulate  may  enable  them  to  pass  out  of 
the  share  tenant  class  into  the  cash  tenant  and  owner  operator  classes. 
Only  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  65  years  of  age  or  over  were 
share  tenants. 

As  compared  with  white  farmers,  the  coloured  farmers  of  the  Un- 
ited States  make  slow  progress  out  of  the  share  tenant  class.  Of  the 
coloured  farmers  of  55  years  or  over,  38.8  per  cent,  were  share  tenants, 
whereas  of  the  white  farmers  of  the  same  age  group  only  9.2  per  cent, 
were  share  tenants  in  1920. 

In  the  10  years  between  1910  and  1920  there  was  a  rapid  change 
in  the  tenure  status  of  the  coloured  tenant  farmers  of  the  country. 
Although  between  the  two  dates  the  number  of  coloured  farmers 
who  were  tenants  at  the  age  of  45  or  less  had  decreased  only  six  per 
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Tabi^E  VI.  —  Share  Tenancy  and  Age  of  Farmers. 


Age 

Per  cent,  of  all  farmers 

who  were  croppers,  share 

or  share  cash  tenants 

1920 

Per  cent,  of  all  tenant 

farmers  who  were 

croppers,  share  or  share 

cash  tenants 

1920 

All  ages 

28.1 
63.4 
42.7 
28.7 
2I.I 
14.2 
10.8 

73.6 
83.7 
75.6 
72.2 
70.1 
68.4 
65.3 

Under  25  years 

^s  to  XA  vears 

45  to  55   years 

55  to  64  years 

cent,  yet  there  were  less  than  half  as  many  coloured  cash  rent  pacing 
tenants  of  under  45  years  of  age  in  1920  as  there  were  in  1910.  The 
younger  white  tenants  also  found  it  necessary  to  turn  to  share  tenancy 
in  increasing  numbers  but  the  number  of  cash  rent  paying  white 
tenants  under  45  years  of  age  decreased  little  in  comparison  with 
the  change  in  the  status  of  negro  tenants  of  the  same  age  group. 

Tabi,E  VII.  —  The  Relative  Number  of  White  and  Coloured  Farmers 
of  Different  Ages  who  paid  Share  Rent  in  1920. 


Age 

Per  cent,  of  farmers  who  were  croppers,  share, 
or  share  cash  tenants 

Whites 

Coloured 

All  a«^es 

234 
58.4 
38.7 
24.1 
16.0 
10.5 
7.1 

55.1 

79.7 
67.0 
56.6 
48.2 
40.8 
35.6 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over 

Many  of  the  farm  tenants  of  the  United  States  occupy  farms 
owned  by  their  relatives.  This  is  more  commonly  the  case  in  the 
Northern  States  that  it  is  in  those  of  the  South.  Of  a  group  of  nearly 
20,000  farm  tenants  in  the  North  Central  States  approximately  36 
per  cent,  were  found  to  be  related  to  their  landlords.     In  86  per  cent. 
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of  the  cases  where  there  was  relationship  the  tenant  was  a  son  or  a 
son-in-law  of  the  landlord.  These  figures  are  for  cash  and  share 
tenants  combined.  One  would  expect  to  find  more  relationship 
between  landlords  and  tenants  on  shares  than  between  those  on 
a  cash  rent  basis. 

In  the  United  States  children  usually  share  equally  inherited 
property  since  the  custom  of  primogeniture  is  not  observed.  Nor 
is  it  a  common  practice  where  there  are  more  children  than  there  are 
farms  owned  in  the  family  for  the  parent  to  divide  his  land  into  as 
many  farms  as  he  has  children  who  would  like  to  farm.  If  there 
are  several  children  and  but  one  farm  one  of  the  children  is  permitted 
to  be  its  tenant  when  the  parent  decides  to  retire.  The  other 
children  go  to  the  cities  or,  if  they  want  to  farm,  they  rent  from 
other  landlords.  During  the  life  of  the  owner  the  tenure  of  the  son 
renting  the  farm  is  likely  to  be  fairly  secure  but  imless  he  can  settle 
with  the  other  heirs  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  he  is  likely  to  find 
it  necessary  to  rent  from  someone  else. 

Share  tenants  move  more  frequently  than  cash  rent  paying  ten- 
ants or  farmers  who  own  their  places.  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  more  of  the  younger  farmers  are  share  tenants 
than  is  the  case  of  the  older  farmers.  Of  course,  ownership  ties  a 
man  more  closely  to  the  land,  for  tenants  have  only  to  find  another 
farm  to  rent  whereas  most  owners  cannot  move  till  they  can  find  a 
buyer.  Comparing  cash  and  share  tenancy  there  is  more  for  landlord 
and  tenant  to  disagree  about  in  terms  of  a  share  rent  contract.  This 
may  partly  explain  the  greater  stability  of  cash  rent  paying  tenants. 

Young  farmers  who  start  as  share  tenants  without  much  capital 
and  experience,  and  most  young  farmers  start  that  way,  have  to 
take  what  farms  they  can  get  at  first.  Naturally  they  are  the  smaller 
and  poorer  farms  and  the  farms  owned  b}'"  landlords  who  rent  in 
a  manner  least  agreeable  to  tenants.  With  little  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain,  tenants  move  from  such  farms  at  the  first  chance  they  get  to 
better  themselves.  Some  men  try  farming  and  then  quit  for  other 
kinds  of  work.  Such  men  are  quite  likely  to  have  been  share  tenants 
because  in  the  share  tenant  class  is  to  be  found  a  large  proportion  of 
the  younger,  inexperienced  farmers  and  the  farmers  who  have  so 
little  capital  that  they  can  dispose  of  it  without  much  loss. 

The  Census  showed  that  46.7  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  who  paid 
share  or  share  cash  rent  on  i  January  1920  had  not  been  on  the  farms 
they  occupied  two  entire  years  and  that  77.6  per  cent,  had  not  been 
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on  their  farms  five  full  years.  On  the  other  hand  only  13.6  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  who  owned  their  farms  had  not  been  on  their  farms 
at  least  two  years  while  half  of  them  had  been  on  their  farms  10 
years  or  longer.  However,  many  of  these  owners  had  been  tenants 
in  the  days  when  they  began  as  farmers,  and  no  doubt  as  tenants 
they  moved  about  much  more  freely  than  they  did  after  they  had 
purchased  a  farm.  ^^lore  than  half  of  the  men  who  now  become 
owners  have  to  farm  as  tenants  first  and  44  per  cent,  of  all  the  owner 
farmers  in  the  United  States  had  once  been  tenants. 

Table  VIII.  —  Years  on  Farm  Occupied  i  January  1920  {Compari- 
son between  Owners,  Share  Rent  and  Cash  Rent  Paying  Tenants 
in  the   United  States). 


Years  on  farm 


Per  cent,  of  all 


Owners 


Tenants  paying 


Share 

or 

share  cash  rent 


Cash  or  rent 
unspecified 


10  years  or  longer 
5  years  or  longer 
2  years  or  longer 


50.0 
69.2 
86.3 


9.0 
22.4 
55-3 


15.8 
33-7 
65-7 


The  Cropper  or  Share  Hand.  —  The  man  with  little  capital 
who  desires  to  be  a  farmer  turns  to  that  form  of  tenure  which  requires 
the  least  capital.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  this  is 
the  cropper  stage.  Many,  if  not  most,  croppers  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  capital  and  own  neither  land,  buildings,  work  animals  nor 
farming  tools.  Their  very  ability  to  perform  work  is  often  contin- 
gent on  the  willingness  of  their  landlords  to  furnish  them  with  means 
of  sustenance  until  the  crop  has  a  salable  value.  There  were  561,091 
croppers  in  the  16  Southern  states  as  reported  by  the  1920  Census. 
These  croppers  were  17.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  farmers  in  those  states 
or  d>.y  per  cent,  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  48  states  of  the  country. 
Croppers  as  a  class  are  so  much  like  labourers  that  there  are  those 
who  would  call  them  labourers  rather  than  tenants.  If  they  were 
so  regarded  and  the  number  of  farmers  and  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers  reduced  accordingly  the  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the  16 
states  of  the  South  would  be  reduced  from  49.6  to  38.9  and  the  per- 
centage of  tenancy  for  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be  reduced 
from  38.1  to  32.2. 
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In  1919,  Mississippi  and  Georgia  between  them  had  32.9  per 
cent,  of  the  croppers  in  the  Southern  states.  In  Georgia  47.6  per  cent 
and  in  Mississippi  49.0  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  reported  by  the  Cen 
sus  were  croppers.  These  percentages  were  not  exceeded  b}'  those 
of  any  other  states.  Of  the  farmers  of  Georgia  31.4  per  cent,  were  of 
cropper  status  and  of  the  farmers  of  Mississippi  31.9  per  cent,  were  of 
that  status.  More  of  the  farmers  of  these  two  states  were  tenants 
than  was  the  case  with  any  other  of  the  states  of  the  coimtry. 

Census  farm  tenure  statistics  prior  to  1920  do  not  show  how 
many  of  the  share  tenants  were  croppers.  The  1920  Census  showed 
that  of  the  tenants  of  known  status  in  the  16  Southern  states  36.0 
per  cent,  were  croppers  and  they  comprised  45.5  per  cent,  of  the  South- 
ern farmers  who  paid  share  rent.  Not  only  the  cropper  tenants  but  a 
large  proportion  of  other  Southern  tenant  farmers  as  well  are  depend- 
ent on  the  men  from  whom  they  rent  for  advances  for  food.  When 
many  of  the  tenants  of  the  South  have  completed  their  harvest  they 
are  in  debt  for  the  food  and  clothing  they  have  used  for  months  past. 
The  landlord  or  storekeeper  has  so  much  at  stake  and  the  tenant  so 
little  that  the  creditor  commonly  finds  it  necessary  to  supervize  the 
farming  operations  in  order  to  protect  his  interest.  In  the  Northern 
States,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Southern  states,  it  is  rarely  ne- 
cessary for  farm  landlords  to  make  advances  for  living  expenses 
in  order  to  get  men  to  rent  the  land. 

Among  the  share  rented  farms  of  the  Northern  states  are  a  scat- 
tering of  farms  that  are  rented  to  tenants  on  a  basis  similar  to  that 
which  croppers  work  under  in  the  South.  In  the  Northern  states, 
however,  the  share  tenant  so  working,  if  not  a  son,  son-in-law,  or  other 
relative  of  the  landlord,  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  former  hired  hand  of 
the  landlord  or  a  young  man  well  known  to  him.  Whereas  the  South- 
ern cropper  gets  half  of  the  crops  the  Northern  tenant  without 
capital  usually  gets  a  third  for  furnishing  labour.  Landlords 
renting  to  Northern  tenants  on  a  cropper  basis  are  often  retired 
farmers  who,  when  they  retired,  left  their  equipment  and  work 
animals  on  their  farms.  Their  share  in  the  receipts  and  expenses  is 
such  that  they  are  encouraged  to  give  their  tenants  the  full  benefit 
of  their  experience,  and  not  uncommonly  they  practically  dictate 
how    their  farms  shall  be  run. 

Associated  very  largely  with  the  necessity  of  giving  supervision 
and  advances  to  the  negro  tenants  of  the  South  is  the  plantation 
system.     In  the  United  States  this  system  is  peculiar  to  the  states 
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of  the  South  and  in  the  South  to  certain  parts,  particularly  to  parts  pop- 
ulated principally  by  negroes  and  engaging  most  intensively  in  cotton. 

Popular  usage  in  the  South  permits  any  agricultural  unit  of  con- 
siderable size  to  be  called  a  plantation  whether  farmed  by  wage  or 
by  tenant  labour.  The  Census  Bureau  adopted  the  following  defini- 
tion  of  a  tenant  plantation  : 

"  A  tenant  plantation  is  a  continuous  tract  of  land  of  consid- 
erable area,  imder  the  general  supervision  or  control  of  a  single 
individual  or  firm,  all  or  part  of  such  tract  being  divided  into  at 
least  five  smaller  tracts,  which  are  leased  to  tenants  ". 

In  1910  the  Census  showed  over  39,000  of  such  plantations 
comprising  a  total  of  almost  400,000  tenant  farms. 

On  some  plantations  the  position  of  the  cropper  is  but  little 
removed  from  that  of  the  wage  labourer.  However,  he  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  have  a  family  and  so  is  given  a  cabin  in  which  to  live.  Al- 
lotted to  him  to  work  on  shares  is  a  nearby  tract  of  land  which 
may  be  enough  to  keep  him  very  busy  during  much  of  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall,  or  it  may  be  no  more  than  a  few  acres,  so  that  to 
get  a  living  he  must  work  for  wages  part  time  on  crops  which  his 
landlord  is  attempting  to  work  with  wage  labour.  Some  croppers 
have  the  full  use  and  care  of  a  mule  but  others  the  use  of  work  an- 
imals only  when  needed  in  the  fields  or  for  hauling. 


TABI.E  IX.  -  Percentage  Relation  of  Croppers  to  other  Kinds  of  Ten- 
ants in  the  United  States,  the  South  and  certain  Selected  States 
(1920). 


United  States 

16   Southern 
states 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

All  farmers: 

Per  cent,  who  where  tenants    .    . 

38.1 

49.6 

66.6 

66.1 

Per  cent,  known  to  be  croppers   . 

8.7 

17.5 

31.4 

31.9 

Farmers  other  than  those  known  to 

be  croppers: 

Per  cent,  who  were  tenants   .    .    . 

32.2 

38.9 

49.0 

50.2 

Tenants  of  known  tenure  status: 

Per  cent,  who  were  croppers.   .    . 

23.4 

36.0 

47.6 

49.0 

Share  paying  tenants: 

Per  cent,  who  were  croppers     .    . 

— 

45.5 

68.2 

62.7 
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§  10.  Returns  landi^grds  realize  from  share  rents. 

Various  farm  management  studies  have  confirmed  the  general 
impression  that  share  rents  are  greater  than  cash  rents.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  share  rents  will  vary  greatly,  and  much  more  widely 
than  cash  rents.  In  any  study  of  the  per  cent,  landlords  realize  on 
investments  there  are  certain  to  be  questions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property  on  which  the  rate  of  income  is  figured.  Even  in  figuring 
the  income  in  dollars  and  cents  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  sure 
that  all  items  of  income  and  expense  are  included  and  that  the  pro- 
per figures  have  been  used.  Trusting  to  averages  shown  by  studies 
of  income  made  in  a  number  of  localities  landlords  who  rent  on  shares 
make  not  far  from  twdce  as  much  interest  on  their  investments 
as  landlords  renting  for  cash.  In  these  figures  allowance  is  not  made 
for  the  extra  supervision  and  for  the  worry  which  landlords  renting 
on  shares  are  subject  to  as  compared  to  those  renting  for  a  cash 
rental.  I^andlords  on  shares  share  prosperity  and  lack  of  prosperity 
with  their  tenants.  In  good  years  they  make  much  more  but 
in  poor  years  they  may  get  even  less  than  landlords  renting  for 
cash. 

A  farm  survey  made  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  (i), 
showed  that  of  a  group  of  124  rented  farms  the  53  which  rented  for 
cash  returned  their  owners  an  average  of  3.9  per  cent,  in  191 1  on  their 
investment  whereas  the  71  which  were  rented  on  shares  returned 
their  owners  8.S  per  cent,  on  their  investment.  A  study  made  the 
same  year  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan  (2),  showed  that  landlords 
renting  for  cash  realized  2.7  per  cent  on  their  investment  whereas 
those  renting  on  shares  realized  5.6  per  cent,  on  their  investment. 
In  both  these  areas  landlords  renting  on  shares  usually  share  the  live 
stock  as  well  as  the  crop  receipts,  and  have  money  invested  in 
the  productive  live  stock.  Indications  are  that  when  landlords 
renting  on  shares  have  no  interest  in  the  live  stock  they  do  not 
make  so  much  more  than  landlords  renting  for  cash  rent. 

Howard  A.  Turner 

Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(i)   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,   Bulletin  341,  page  72. 
{2)   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  694,  page  32. 
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THE  first  impulse  given  to  the  teaching  of  household  manage- 
ment in  Italy  came  from  private  initiative.  It  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  jirovide  for  the  social 
and  economic  education  of  the  people  by  direct  and  practical  methods, 
the  educator  so  to  speak  turning  to  the  woman  —  girl,  wife  or 
mother  —  and  urging  her  to  train  herself  in  household  duties,  to 
complete  her  education  by  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
dietetics,  of  hygiene,  of  the  wise  direction  of  the  house  and  of  the 
farm,  and  in  the  country  districts  to  learn  the  practice  of  the  small 
industries,  poultry-keeping,  cheese-making,  vegetable-growing,  etc. 
Such  is  the  scheme  devised  to  aw^aken,  more  especially  in  the  woman 
of  the  people,  the  consciousness  of  the  nice  adjustment  of  her  respon- 
sibilities in  the  family  and  in  society,  and  during  the  last  fifty  years 
the  many  ardent  supporters  of  this  programme  in  Italy  have  gone 
far  to  advocate  an  education  of  young  girls  expressly  designed  to  make 
them  good  mothers  and  good  housewives.  Thus  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions came  into  existence  which  spread  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  the  country  districts  and  in  the  towns,  and  received  grants  and 
support  from  the  State  and  public  bodies.  State  action  was  however 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  household 
management  into  State  supported  schools,  and  especially  into  those 
intended  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  classes.  There  was  a 
remarkable  development  of  this  instruction  in  the  girls'  vocational 
schools  and  in  the  farm  schools  for  girls ;  the  subject  was  also  includ- 
ed in  the  syllabus  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary  school  classes, 
which  form  part  of  the  course  for  primary  instruction.     In  the  train- 
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ing  colleges  for  women  teachers  too  the  subject  is  compulsory,  toge- 
ther with  farm- work,  handicraft  and  hygiene.  Household  manage- 
ment is  also  habitually  taught  on  more  or  less  complete  lines  at 
other  institutions  for  assisting  and  instructing  young  girls  and  it 
has  been  the  objective  of  many  schemes  set  on  foot  by  volunteer 
teachers,  propagandist  institutions,  and  enlightened  and  far-seeing 
manufacturers.  There  is  moreover  in  existence  at  Bergamo  a  train- 
ing college  solely  devoted  to  household  management,  unofficial  in 
character  but  subsidized  by  the  State  and  public  authorities.  A 
department  for  training  household  management  instructresses  was 
recently  established  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  vocational  training 
of  young  girls  at  Naples.  But  one  fact  in  particular  goes  to  show 
how  fully  the  importance  of  this  teaching  is  grasped  in  Italy ;  quite 
lately  a  congress  for  the  investigation  of  pellagra  recommended  that  the 
committees  appointed  to  consider  measures  of  prevention  and  control 
should  set  on  foot,  in  the  different  provinces  aSected,  an  active 
propaganda  for  the  establishment  of  household  management  schools 
and  also  set  up  travelling  courses  for  the  communes  and  villages. 
A  number  of  active  enterprises,  all  inspired  by  a  highly  valuable 
ideal,  are  therefore  already  at  work,  which  all  deserve  recognition 
and  only  need  a  more  complete  co-ordination  and  a  greater  unity 
of  aim  to  yield  all  those  results  which  the  promoters  of  this  valuable 
movement  have  every  right  to  expect. 

§   I.  The    TEACHING    OF    HOUSEHOLD    MANAGEMENT 
IN  THE  women's    TRAINING    COLLEGES. 

Passing  over  the  elementary  schools,  where  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion is  extremely  rudimentary  in  character,  the  women's  training 
colleges  may  first  be  considered.  These  colleges  provide  a  three 
years'  course,  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  elementary  teaching, 
for  young  women  coming  from  the  continuation  or  technical  school, 
and  the  curricula  in  force  include,  inter  alia,  the  elements  of  domestic 
economy,  hygiene,  book-keeping,  farm-work,  and  hand-work.  The 
following  examples  possess  special  interest. 

The  Farm  Department  at  the  Royal  Training  College  for  Women  at  Udine. 

This  department  provides  a  two  years'  course  of  study  of  farm 
subjects  and  kindred  matters,  following  on  the  completion  of  the 
studies  at  the  training  college.     Only  students  who  have  already 
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obtained  the  diploma  of  proficiency  in  elementary  teaching  are  eligible 
for  this  course.  It  was  founded  in  1887  and  received  approval  and 
financial  support  from  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  "  equip  teachers  of  agri- 
culture, fruit-growing,  horticulture,  silkworm-breeding,  etc.,  and  to 
give  such  instruction  to  the  daughters  of  landowners  as  may  enable 
them  to  assist  their  parents  in  the  management  of  farms  ". 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  :  {a)  agricultural  theory  and  prac- 
tice, the  chief  rural  industries,  rural  economy ;  [b)  market-gardening, 
flower-growing,  poultry  and  bee-keeping;  (c)  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history  and  design  as  applied  to  agriculture  ;  {d)  first  principles  of 
political  economy  as  bearing  on  the  aims  of  the  school.  Practical 
exercises  are  combined  with  the  theoretical  work.  Extensions  that 
have  been  made  on  a  farm  near  Udine  give  the  students  opportunities 
of  following  the  principal  phases  of  the  breeding  of  the  silkworm, 
of  learning  how  to  grow  herbaceous  plants,  vines,  fruit-trees,  etc. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Societa  Agro-orticola  of  Udine,  which  gives 
students  of  the  college  the  entry  into  its  building  and  grounds,  it 
is  possible  to  supplement  theoretical  instruction  in  market-gardening 
and  floriculture  by  observation  of  practical  applications,  and  also 
by  frequent  visits  to  the  nurseries,  flower-beds  and  greenhouses  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  while  similar  arrangements  are  made  in  regard 
to  bee-keeping.  Various  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  country 
bring  the  students  into  touch  with  market-gardens,  ornamental 
gardens,  silkworm  culture,  special  kinds  of  cultivation  and  co-oper- 
ative dairies. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  presented  the  Department  with 
a  circulating  library  so  that  it  may  have  at  its  disposal  the  requisite 
works  on  education  and  on  administration.  This  library  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  both  students  and  lecturers  and  in  particular  lends  it- 
self to  "  the  moral  and  physical  education  of  woman  by  strengthen- 
ing her  character  and  preparing  her  for  actual  life,  by  inspiring  her 
in  early  youth  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  natural  phenomena, 
by  giving  her  a  solid  foundation  of  scientific  principles  and  by  im- 
buing her  with  principles  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  conduct  of  the 
home  and  of  certain  branches  of  farm  work  ". 

The  Ministries  of  Instruction  and  of  Agriculture  both  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Department,  the  latter  with  a  sum  which 
in  the  budget  estimate  for  the  financial  year  i  July  1923  to  30  June 
1924  is  fixed  at  12,000  liras. 
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From  this  department  204  fully  qualified  students  have  gone 
out,  some  of  whom  are  teaching  farm  subjects  in  the  normal  colleges 
of  Italy  and  in  private  girls'  schools,  while  others  are  actively  engaged 
in  work  in  rural  schools  or  on  their  own  farms  or  on  farms  belonging 
to  their  families. 

The  results  of  the  Department  are  more  than  satisfactory.  The 
young  diploma-holders,  judiciously  equipped  for  the  work  of  educa- 
tion if  intended  for  teaching,  and  for  a  career  of  intelligent  activity 
if  intended  for  rural  life,  bring  with  them  to  the  school  a  lofty  ideal 
which  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  or  on  the 
other  hand  are  eager  assistants  to  their  farmer  parents  in  work  that 
brings  health  and    wealth  to  the  home. 

The  Bergamo  Household  Management  and  Domestic  Science 
Training  College. 

This  institution  is  specially  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  the  subjects  named.  As  such  its  activities  are  national  rather 
than  provincial,  and  take  the  form  of  training  courses,  of  which  in 
1908  there  were  16.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  the  young  women 
must  either  hold  the  elementary  teachers'  certificate  or  produce 
evidence  of  a  similar  standard  of  education.  The  courses  last  for  two 
months  and  consist  in  class  lessons  given  by  specialists,  alternating 
with  systematic  practical  exercises.  The  subjects  are  extremely 
varied  :  elementary  anatomy  and  human  physiology,  home  medi- 
cine, first  aid  ;  chemistry  of  nutrition  ;  diseases  of  animals  ;  the  pro- 
blem of  fuel ;  the  nutritive  and  commercial  value  of  food  stuffs  ; 
household  accounts  ;  co-operative  societies  for  distribution  and  pro- 
duction ;  poultry  and  rabbit-keeping,  market-gardening  and  flower- 
growing  ;  the  woman  in  the  home ;  domestic  personal  and  occupational 
hygiene ;  hygiene  of  childhood ;  infectious  ailments ;  prophylaxis 
direct  and  indirect,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  the  students  undergo  an  examination 
in  theory  and  practice  conducted  by  a  Committee,  the  chairman 
of  which  is  a  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  A  di- 
ploma of  proficiency  in  the  teaching  of  household  management  is 
given  to  students  who  attain  the  requisite  standard.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent 175  teachers  have  qualified  at  the  Bergamo  training  courses, 
and  are  dispersed  throughout  Italy,  while  the  annual  regular  forma- 
tion of  new  groups  of  students  meets  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
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Specialized  staff  for  this  type  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  the  work 
already  mentioned,  the  School  of  Bergamo,  or  rather  the  Committee 
of  Management,  carries  out  an  excellent  programme  of  local  work  of 
various  kinds,  including  courses  for  women  engaged  in  industries, 
for  peasant  women,  for  the  wives  of  workmen  living  in  the  working 
class  quarters  of  the  town  and  for  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes   of  the  elementary  schools. 

Practical  travelling  courses  were  arranged  in  the  country  districts 
for  the  peasant  women.  The  teacher  takes  with  her  the  full  equip- 
ment for  cookery  in  a  easily  portable  form  and  goes  from  village 
to  village,  stopping  about  six  weeks  in  each  place.  She  completes 
her  work  by  visiting  the  farm  families,  teaching  the  mothers  and  girls 
methods  of  growing  vegetables,  of  attending  to  poultry,  bees  and 
rabbits,  the  hygiene  and  manipulation  of  milk,  the  care  of  the  cow- 
house, and  also  methods  of  utilizing  feathers,  curing  rabbit-skins, 
keeping  silkworms,  gathering,  packing  and  preserving  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, cultivating  medicinal  and  aromatic  herbs  and  turning  to 
good  account  all  the  various  seasonal  products  in  turn. 

These  schools  also  become  centres  of  propaganda  for  mutual 
insurance  and  co-operation,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  through 
them  women  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  main  provisions  of 
modern  social  legislation. 

The  total  number  of  young  women  in  the  province  of  Bergamo 
alone  who  have  followed  at  least  one  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
household  management  is  well  over  3,000. 

The  Bergamo  schools  of  household  management  and  domestic 
science  are  subsidized  by  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Instruction.  The  manufacturers  and  farmers  of  the  province  also 
contribute  to  their  upkeep. 


The  Milan  Humanitarian  Society's  Courses  of  Instruction. 

In  1918  the  Humanitarian  Society  (Societd  Umanitaria)  of  Milan 
opened  summer  and  autumn  courses  for  elementary  teachers  which 
were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
The  schemes  of  work  carried  out  in  these  resemble  those  already 
described. 
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§  2.  The   TEACHING  OF   HOUSEHOIvD   MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  GIRI.S' 
FARM  SCHOOI.S. 

The  large  share  taken  by  the  woman  in  agricultural  work,  the 
fact  that  practically  the  whole  charge  of  the  silkworm-breeding, 
the  poultry-keeping  and  other  special  branches  devolves  on  her, 
make  clear  the  importance  of  the  instruction  of  girls  in  farm  work 
such  as  is  given  in  Ital}^  The  attention  of  Education  Officers  has 
constantly  been  devoted  to  this  group  of  studies,  but  it  was  not  till 
1902  that  the  first  girls'  school  of  farm  work  and  household  manage- 
ment was  founded  at  Niguarda  in  the  province  of  Milan.  Improve- 
ments have  been  gradually  introduced  and  at  present  it  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  institutions  of  the  kind. 

The  Niguarda  Farm  School  for  Girls, 

The  Niguarda  School  was  founded  on  the  initiative  of  Prof.  Au- 
relia  Josz,  on  the  model  of  similar  schools  in  Belgium  (i),  and  until  the 
end  of  1920  was  of  the  nature  of  a  private  institution,  but  by  Royal 
Decree  of  30  December  1920,  No.  i,  913,  it  was  advisedly  transformed 
into  a  public  institution  by  an  agreement  with  the  State  and  with 
the  province  of  Milan,  which  ensured  the  necessary  financial  support. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  "  the  instruction  in  farm  work  and  the 
vocational  training  of  preferably  country-bred  girls,  so  as  to  make 
them  good  housewives,  expert  in  the  departments  of  farm  work 
that  are  especially  assigned  to  women  in  a  well  planned  scheme  of 
rural  economy,  or  able  to  order  a  rural  home  and  family  ".  The 
school,  to  which  a  hostel  on  simple  lines  is  attached,  not  only  organ- 
izes short  courses  for  peasant  women  but  also  yearly  courses  for  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  communes.  It  is  managed 
by  a  governing  body  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  representatives  of  local  institutions  which  undertake 
to  contribute  towards  its  upkeep  by  means  of  grants  of  not  less  than 
2,000  liras  annually.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  which  has  the  su- 
preme direction  of  the  School,  contributes  annually  15,000  liras 
(Budget  of  1923-24)  and  the  province  of  Milan  2,000  liras. 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  the  article  by  M.  Be4.ufreton  on  "  The  Development  of  Farm 
Household  Management  Instruction  in  Belgium  "  published  in  the  issue  of  January-March 
1923  of  the  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

7  —  Ec.  ing. 
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Candidates  for  admission  must  hold  the  elementary  school 
leaving  certificate  and  be  at  least  14  years  old.  Lessons  in  theory 
are  given  from  15  October  to  15  July  and  the  practical  work  takes 
place  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The  ordinary  course 
lasts  two  years. 

In  1920  the  **  Teachers'  Course  of  Farm  and  Household  Manage- 
ment "  was  instituted  at  the  school.  This  is  a  year's  course  arranged 
for  holders  of  the  training  college  diplomas,  the  young  teachers 
working  in  the  year  through  the  two-year  syllabus  of  theory  and 
practice  the  syllabus  concluding  with  a  course  in  infant  hygiene,  pol- 
itical econom^^  and  educational  theory  as  applicable  to  rural  teaching. 
They  thus  acquire  a  range  of  ideas  and  grasp  of  principles  that  will 
enable  them  to  exert  a  valuable  influence  in  a  rural  neighbourhood. 

The  girls  attending  the  courses  are  usually  daughters  of  farm 
managers,  of  owners  of  large  or  small  properties,  or  rent-paying  or 
produce  sharing  tenants,  of  peasants,  and  also  of  members  of  the 
professional  class. 

The  curriculum  includes:  general  education,  natural  science, 
agriculture,  viticulture  and  enology,  stabling  and  animal  husbandry, 
cheese-making,  poultry  keeping,  bee-keeping,  fruit-growing,  mul- 
berry cultivation,  flower-growing,  market-gardening,  breeding  of 
silkworms  and  production  of  silk,  home  and  farm  book-keeping,  the 
principal  types  of  co-operative  societies  and  their  scope  and  adminis- 
trative machinery,  household  hygiene,  household  work.  Practical 
applications  of  the  subjects  of  study  are  carried  out  on  scientific 
lines  on  the  farm  attached  to  the  school.  The  attendance  is  large. 
Those  students  who  gain  diplomas  nearly  all  find  employment,  either 
by  entering  into  partnership  with  their  relations  in  the  management 
of  their  own  farms,  or  taking  up  work  as  farm  managers  independent^, 
or  as  lecturers  in  connection  with  the  cattedre  amhidanti  di  agricol- 
tura  or  as  teachers  of  farm  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  school  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Milan  Exhibition  of  1906, 
a  diploma  of  honour  at  the  Turin  Exhibition  of  191 1  and  a  gold  medal 
for  merit  in  women's  farm  work  in  1916  and  1917. 

The   "  Giuseppina  Al fieri   Cavour  "   Farm   Work 
and  Household  Management  Institute  for  Women  and  Girls  at  Florence. 

This.  Institute  was  founded  by  private  initiative  in  1908  with 
the  support  of  the  Municipality  of  Florence  and  of  the  Ministry  of 
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Agriculture,  15,000  liras  being  voted  in  the  budget  of  1923-24.  The 
object  of  the  founders  is  to  "  instruct  young  girls  in  the  various  bran- 
ches of  agriculture  which  are  best  suited  to  the  natural  bent  of  a 
woman  and  to  impart  all  the  forms  of  instruction  which  are  essential 
to  the  good  ordering    of    house    and  family  ". 

The  institute  is  situated  in  the  Parco  delle  Cascine,  near  the 
Regia  Scuola  di  Pomologia  e  Orticoltura  with  its  numerous  greenhouses 
and  rich  collections  of  plants,  its  kitchen  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries 
and  flower  gardens  covering  20  hectares,  and  with  an  establishment 
for  drying  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  poultry-keeping  establishment,  with  provision  for  bee-keeping  and 
rabbit-breeding,  and  the  whole  situation  of  the  Institute  thus  lends 
itself  admirably  to  practical  courses  in  agriculture  and  kindred  in- 
dustries. 

The  school  provides  ordinary  and  short  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes  of  society  :  for  girls  of  middle  class  families,  teachers, 
women  engaged  in  industries  and  peasant  women. 

The  ordinary  course  lasts  from  November  to  the  end  of  July 
and  is  followed  by  examinations  in  which  a  representative  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  takes  part.  On  the  results  of  these  examinations 
a  special  diploma  is  conferred  which  is  taken  into  account  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction  in  making  appointments  to  rural  schools. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  include  farm  work  (elements  of  agricultural 
science,  fruit-growing  and  market  gardening,  laying  out  of  gardens, 
ornamental  bedding,  the  drying  and  preservation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  poultry-keeping,  bee-keeping,  silkworm-breeding,  rabbit- 
breeding,  curing  of  skins,  artificial  hatching  of  chickens  with  incub- 
ators, preservation  of  eggs),  household  management,  hygiene,  child 
nurture,  book-keeping,  cooking,  cutting  out,  washing  and  ironing, 
shoe  making. 

Besides  this  ordinary  yearly  course  as  described,  the  manifold 
activity  of  the  school  finds  expression  in  short  courses.  Thus  in  the 
summer  open  air  Sunday  classes  for  young  w^orking  women  are  held 
in  the  kitchen  gardens  and  flower  gardens  of  the  school,  illustrated 
by  practical  demonstrations  of  methods  of  cultivating  vegetables  and 
flowers,  of  keeping  rabbits  and  poultry.  In  September  1920,  1921 
and  1922  special  courses  were  held  for  peasant  women  for  whom, 
with  assistance  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  board  and  lodging 
were  provided.  Instruction  was  given  in  preserving  and  dr^dng  fruit, 
in  making  jam  and  household  preserves   according  to  the  methods 
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followed  in  France  and  in  California.  At  the  end  of  the  courses  an 
exhibition  of  the  produce  prepared  by  the  students  was  given.  This 
undertaking  met  with  cordial  appreciation  from  the  owners  of  agri- 
cultural land,  who  require  skilled  female  organized  labour  to  turn  to 
account  the  abundant  crops  of  fruit  that  Italy  produces.  In  addition 
lectures  on  bee-keeping  and  on  silkworm-breeding  are  frequently 
given  to  landowners  and  peasants. 

It  may  finally  be  noted  that  the  general  courses  in  household 
management  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  municipal 
schools  of  Florence  have  been  entrusted  to  specially  chosen  stud- 
ents of  this  school  with  results  equally  satisfactory  to  the  element- 
ary education  authorities  of  the  city  and  to  the  working  class 
families. 

Farm  and  Household  Management  School  for  the  Peasant  Women 
of  Atina  (Caserta). 

This  school  was  established  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  i6  January 
1 92 1,  No.  8y.  Its  aims  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Niguarda  school, 
viz.  the  instruction  and  training  of  young  peasant  women  for  farm 
work  with  the  object  of  making  them  good  housewives,  and  expert 
in  the  work  of  a  farm.  The  institution  is  recognized  as  a  corporate 
body  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  is 
directed  by  a  Governing  Body  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  institutions  that  contribute  to  its  main- 
tenance. The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gave  a  grant  of  30,000  liras 
towards  the  initial  expenses  and  contributes  30,000  liras  yearly  to 
the  maintenance  cost ;  the  Province  of  Caserta  contributed  2,000 
liras  towards  equipment,  and  shares  in  the  working  expenses  to  the 
extent  of  3,000  liras  annually ;  the  Commune  of  Atina  contributes 
2,000  liras  yearly  to  the  working  expenses  and  also  supplies  the 
building  and  the  land  required. 

The  subjects  taught  are  household  management,  rural  home  in- 
dustries (silkworm-breeding,  bee-keeping,  poultry-keeping,  cheese- 
making),  farm  work,  the  elements  of  the  ph3^sical  sciences,  women's 
occupations.     An  expert  is  in  charge  of  the  farm  work. 

The  school  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a  time  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  its  activities. 
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§  3.  The  TEACHING  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY  IN  THE  WOMEN'S 
VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  teaching  of  household  management  is  a  constituent  part 
of  the  curricukim  of  the  women's  vocational  schools,  which  prepare 
girls  for  following  various  professions.  Under  the  present  system 
these  schools  are  of  two  grades.  Those  of  the  lower  grade  to  which 
girls  are  admitted  after  passing  through  the  fourth  class  of  the  primary 
school  represent  merely  a  supplementary  course  of  primary  instruction 
and  a  first  introduction  to  an  occupation.  The  course  extends  over 
three  years,  and  in  each  year  different  kinds  of  practical  exercises 
are  carried  out,  among  them  gardening,  and  the  care  of  fruit-trees  and 
of  poultry.  The  curriculum  however  is  not  rigidly  fixed  but  varies 
from  one  school  to  another  according  to  local  requirements.  In 
schools  of  the  other  grade  there  is  a  more  extended  course  of  household 
management,  including  extra  subjects  such  as  hygiene  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  marketing  and  technology.  In  this  type  of  school  also  one 
or  other  side  of  the  instruction  is  amplified  or  reduced  according  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupils.  Stress 
is  thus  laid,  as  regards  the  practical  exercises,  on  those  that  may  have 
a  special  bearing  on  certain  kinds  of  occupations,  for  example,  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  silkworm-breeding,  bee-keeping,  etc. 

The  oral  teaching  is  illustrated  by  drawings,  specimens,  photo- 
graphs and  models,  so  as  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  gain  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  they  are  performing,  the  necessity 
of  using  certain  stated  materials,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained,  a 
training  in  accuracy  and  orderliness  being  thus  given  and  the  spirit 
of  emulation  and    initiative  aroused. 

The  teaching  of  household  management  on  the  lines  indicated 
is  especially  developed,  among  schools  of  the  lower  grade,  in 
those  of  Anagni  (Province  of  Rome),  Comiso  and  Vittoria  (Pro- 
vince of  Syracuse),  Crema  (Province  of  Cremona),  Crevalcore  (Pro- 
vince of  Modena),  Catanzaro,  Cesena,  Domodossola,  Macerata, 
Modena,  Novara,  Orvieto,  Penne  (Province  of  Teramo),  Pescopa- 
gano  (Province  of  Potenza),  Tirano  (Province  of  Sondrio),  and 
among  the  higher  grade  schools  in  those  of  Florence,  Forli,  Man- 
tua, Naples,  Padua. 
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§  4.  Various  steps  taken  and  resoi^utions  passed  in  support 

OF  THE  spread  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  HOUSEHOI^D  MANAGEMENT. 

Besides  the  systematic  teaching  of  household  management  given 
in  the  schools  of  the  types  mentioned,  special  steps  have  been 
taken  by  agricultural  associations  to  provide  such  instruction  and 
also  by  societies  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  manu- 
facturers, etc.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  schemes  most  directly 
connected  with  agriculture. 

With  the  object  of  improving  the  social,  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  peasants,  the  Milan  Agricultural  Association, 
in  1909,  opened  household  management  courses,  both  peripatetic  and 
at  fixed  centres  at  Melzo,  and  afterwards  at  Iviscate,  Melegnano, 
Carate  Brianza,  etc.  After  a  break  of  five  years,  due  to  the  War, 
the  Association  resumed  its  work  of  propaganda  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1922  the  number  of  courses  was  115  —  sixteen  being  at  fixed 
centres  —  and  there  were  1,397  students  on  the  books. 

The  travelling  courses  last  40  days  with  six  hours  instruction 
a  day  ;  they  are  free  of  charge  and  one  free  meal  a  day  is  also  given, 
prepared  by  sets  of  students  in  turn.  Students  must  not  be  less  than 
16  years  old.  The  equipment  for  the  instruction  belongs  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Association  and  the  expenses  are  met  by  grants  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  the  Ministry  of  I^abour  and  various  local  bodies. 

The  courses  at  fixed  centres  are  also  free,  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  communal  administrations  and  the  local  committees 
and  only  partially  aided  by  grants  from  the  Association.  The  spe- 
cial type  of  the  teaching,  which  is  based  on  practical  work  requiring 
the  most  careful  supervision,  makes  it  impossible  to  admit  more  than 
twelve  pupils  to  any  one  course.  The  agricultural  section  includes 
the  elements  of  market-gardening,  poultry-breeding,  bee-keeping, 
and  the  breeding  of  silkworms.  The  instruction  is  completed  by  a 
course  of  lectures  given  by  a  teacher  of  farm  subjects,  who  is  member 
of  the  staff  of  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture  (catfedra  ambulante 
di  agricoUura).  He  also  gives  practical  advice  and  distributes  seeds, 
fertilizers,  special  breeds  of  rabbits  and  poultry,  model  hives,  etc. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  results  surpassed  all  expectations  and  have 
served  as  a  stimulus  for  the  establishment  of  similar  courses  in  the 
agricultural  centres  of  the  provinces  of  Novara,  Pavia,  Parma,  Bre- 
scia, and  Cremona. 
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At  Melegnano  (Province  of  Milan)  the  first  Farmwomen's  Union 
was  formed  in  1919.  This  distributes  gratis  pamphlets  on  farming, 
makes  joint  purchases  of  small  live  stock,  seeds  and  seedlings  for  the 
vegetable  garden.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Milan  Cattedra  ambulante 
di  agricoltura  and  with  the  general  and  financial  support  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  the  Union  advertized  in  1922  a  prize  competi- 
tion in  poultry-breeding,  among  the  farmwomen  of  the  Gallarate 
district  and  in  June  1923  a  similar  competition  among  the  housewives 
of  the  lyodi  district,  with  the  idea  of  **  promoting  and  disseminating 
sound  principles  of  breeding,  more  especially  as  regards  pens  and 
coops,  improved  strains,  scientific  feeding,  and  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  diseases  ". 

As  soon  as  the  War  began  courses  in  household  management  were 
organized  in  Valtellina  on  the  initiative  of  the  Sondrio  itinerant 
instructors  in  agriculture.  These  courses  were  intended  to  instruct 
the  rural  population  in  the  best  means  of  lessening  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  created  by  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Schools  of  household  management  are  at  work  also  in  the 
Trentino,  where,  among  other  subjects,  market  gardening  and  flower 
gardening  are  taught.  At  lyccce  in  the  Scuola  modello  di  buon  governo, 
at  Casano  d'Adda,  at  Palermo;  at  Pisa,  in  the  Scuola  professionale  e  di 
educazione  domestica;  at  Turin,  in  the  busy  flourishing  school  La  buona 
massaia  which  has  achieved  such  excellent  results ;  at  Rome,  in  vari- 
ous women's  or  girls'  schools  of  modern  or  earlier  date,  as  at  the 
''Ivinfa"  Women's  School  of  Practical  Farm  Work  and  Household 
Management ;  at  Treviso,  Mira,  Udine,  Venice,  Macerata,  practical 
courses  are  carried  on,  with  the  one  ruling  idea  of  instructing  and 
educating  the  woman  for  family  and  social  life. 

Without  referring  to  other  initiatives  of  the  kind  which  are  now 
springing  up  in  great  numbers  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  a  meet- 
ing which  was  held  on  9  January  1922  at  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion of  Milan  and  attended  by  representatives  of  a  large  number  of 
Italian  schools  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  progress  made 
in  Italy  in  this  kind  of  teaching  was  put  on  record  and  resolutions 
were  passed,  after  a  fruitful  interchange  of  views  on  the  subject. 
These  resolutions  were  to  the  following  effect :  **  that  in  every  province 
there  should  be  set  up  an  independent  organization  with  corporate 
existence  for  the  teaching  of  household  management,  which  should 
rely  for  its  funds  partly  on  the  munificence  of  private  individuals 
and   societies,  partly  on  local   organizations   and  the  Ministries  of 
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Public  Instruction,  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Labour  working  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  ;  that  this  teaching  should  be  given  ordinarily 
(a)  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary  classes  of  the  girls'  schools  as 
shown  in  the  curriculum  of  these  classes,  but  with  an  essentially 
practical  bias  ;  (h)  in  the  women  teachers'  training  colleges,  making 
use  where  possible  for  the  practical  side  of  the  teaching  equipment  of 
kindred  local  institutions  ;  (c)  in  all  girls'  industrial  and  farm  schools  ; 
(d)  in  all  the  farm  and  industrial  centres  making  use,  particularly 
where  there  is  no  course  in  the  elementary  school,  of  the  temporary 
courses  ".  The  above  relates  to  instruction  ;  further  resolutions  as 
to  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  instruction  w^ere  as  follows :  "  (i)  that 
training  colleges  for  teachers  of  household  management  should  be 
established,  while  making  use  of  the  institutions  of  this  character 
already  working  satisfactorily  ;  (2)  that  the  diploma  conferred  by 
the  said  college  should  be  the  essential  qualification  for  teaching 
household  management  in  any  type  of  school,  and  for  eligibility 
for  class  teaching  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  primary 
school,  and  that  this  diploma  should  be  legally  valid  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  all  appointments  in  el  mentary  schools  ". 

In  191 1  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  that  date,  Signor  Giovanni 
Raineri,  called  upon  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  to  unite 
in  support  of  the  movement  for  encouraging  the  teaching  of  household 
management  in  Italy,  and  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  this  form 
of  instruction  it  is  now  justifiable  to  look  forward  to  a  gradual  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  Italian  working 
class  family  in  town  and  country. 

GlULIO   COSTANZO. 
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Co-operation  and  Association 


AUSTRIA 

A  Typical    Co-operative   Grazing    Society  in  Lower  Austria.  —    Aim 

und  Weide.  Fachblatt  des  osterreichisch-bayrischen  Almwirtschafts- 
vereines,  Munich.  —  Ai<brecht  :  Unsere  Almen.  Graz,  1922.  — Ai,p- 
wirtschaftspoutikinOsterrEich.  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Vienna,  1908. 
—  OSTERREiCHS  A1.PWIRTSCHAFT.  Vienna,  1907.  —  JUGOWii^z  :  Wald  und 
Weide  in  den  Alpen.  Vienna,  1908. 

The  great  stretches  of  alpine  pasture  lands  that  lie  on  the  mountain 
sides  for  the  most  part  above  the  zone  of  the  dense  woods  have  been  from 
immemorial  grazed  by  the  cattle  of  the  peasants  who  live  in  the  valleys. 
The  herds  are  turned  out  to  graze  in  spring  immediately  the  snow  has 
melted,  and  in  autumn  when  the  first  snow  falls  they  are  brought  in  again 
to  the  farmsteads.  The  pastures  belong  in  the  main  to  large  landowners, 
for  the  most  part  holders  by  feudal  tenure,  who  when  land  taxation  was 
introduced  announced  their  readiness  to  pay  the  taxes  on  pasture  lands 
and  by  so  doing  were  entered  in  the  cadastral  survey  as  the  owners  al- 
though in  the  majority  of  cases  the  peasants  had  free  grazing  rights  in 
respect  of  these  pastures  and  were  therefore  the  owners  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

A  large  area  of  the  pasture  land  belonged,  especially  in  the  Salzburg 
district,  to  the  State,  another  to  the  communes  and  only  a  small  part 
to  individual  peasant  owners.  The  management  of  the  pastures  had  al- 
ways been  on  very  primitive  lines,  although  during  the  last  ten  to  twenty 
years,  as  the  advantages  of  scientific  management  came  to  be  recognized, 
there  was  a  gradually  increasing  tendency  towards  an  improved  culti- 
vation,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  yield. 

It  was  recognized  at  an  early  date  that  improvement  in  the  upkeep 
of  pastures  is  not  possible,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  achieve  profit- 
able working  till  there  have  been  set  up  organizations  of  all  concerned 
in  the  pasturage  with  a  view  to  a  joint  and  co-operative  utilization.     So 
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long  as  only  individual  farmeirs  or  separate  associations  use  the  grazing 
lands  and  make  their  own  bargains  with  the  owner  of  the  pasture  for 
the  rent,  there  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  permanent  system  of 
management,  such  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  most    complete    results. 

The  offices  that  have  been  set  up  for  the  encouragement  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  have  therefore  been  employed  to  effect  the  trans- 
formation of  these  free  organizations  into  the  permanent  form  of  co- 
operative grazing  societies,  which  not  infrequently  have  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  character  of  co-operative  grazing  and  stockbreeding  societies, 
this  occurring  when  the  association  also  carried  on  the  breeding  of  pure 
strain  animals  belonging  to  the  members.  Officials  were  sent  round 
to  give  lectures,  and  to  encourage  attendance  at  forthcoming  conferences, 
schemes  for  improvements  were  drawn  up  and  grants  were  made  of  con- 
siderable sums  towards  initial  expenses  when  the  new  co-operative  so- 
ciety undertook  to  adopt  the  official  scheme  for  its  own  constitution  and 
to  accept  the  continuous  supervision  of  its  working  policy. 

A  considerable  number  of  co-operative  societies  were  founded  which 
were  however  destined  to  suffer  severely  during  the  War  from  the  pre- 
vailing economic  conditions.  After  the  disastrous  events  of  1918,  a  new 
period  of  development  began,  which  the  gradual  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  co-operative  grazing  society  did  much  to  foster.  Thus 
in  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of  new  societies  have  been  formed. 

One  of  the  oldest  co-operative  societies  in  Lower  Austria  is  the  one 
for  the  political  district  of  Neunkirchen  which  was  formed  in  February 
1 911.  This  society  has  a  membership  from  the  whole  district  which  cov- 
ers about  692  square  kilometres  with  70,475  inhabitants  in  61  local 
communes.  The  district  includes  some  hilly  land,  some  very  mountain- 
ous and  a  small  area  of  level  plain,  and  on  account  of  the  favourable 
market  conditions  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock  is  raised.  The  co- 
operative society  was  founded  with  the  object  of  improving  the  industry, 
which  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  failure  of  pasturage. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  society,  the  Gansalpe 
was  taken  on  a  twelve  years'  lease.  The  Gansalpe  has  an  area  of  about 
160  hectares  and  is  situated  on  the  Schneeberg,  the  highest  mountain 
in  lyower  Austria. 

The  land  in  this  district  is  admirably  adapted  foi  pasture  though 
there  is  a  shortage  of  water  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  requirements 
for  successful  stockbreeding.  Consequently  in  order  to  make  possible 
a  systematic  utilization  of  the  land  for  pasture,  a  special  plant  had  to  be 
constructed,  and  in  the  year  the  society  was  formed,  cattle  sheds  with 
roofs  large  enough  to  collect  an  adequate  supply  of  rain  water  were  built 
and  in  this  way  another  requirement  of  pasturage  in  a  mountain  region 
was  supplied.  The  rain  water  is  brought  down  by  corrugated  iron  gut- 
ters into  a  large  underground  reservoir  and  is  passed  as  requiied  into 
troughs  on  the  ground  level.  The  putting  up  of  these  sheds  naturally 
entailed  a  large  expenditure  which  was  met  for  the  most  part  by  the  State 
and  the  province.  The  installation  has  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  are  172  members,  who  in  1920  were  still  paying  for  the    pas- 
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tiirage  a  rent  of  100  kronen  per  head  of  cattle  turned  out  to  graze.  In 
1922  the  owners  of  the  stock  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  pas- 
ture land  the  equivalent  in  a  certain  number  of  kilogrammes  of  live  weight ; 
they  had,  that  is  to  say,  to  set  aside  for  him  a  part  of  the  weight  in  flesh 
which  the  animals  had  presumably  gained  on  the  pasture.  (The  sys- 
tem of  rent  in  kind  has  become  general  in  Austria  as  a  result  of  the  great 
instability  of  the  currency).  This  payment  was  graduated  according  to 
the  age  and  weight  of  the  animals. 

Since  this  pasturage  rent  was  paid  by  the  co-operative  society  which 
had  also  to  meet  all  the  expenses  for  the  upkeep  of  the  stalls,  the  hous- 
ing of  the  herdsmen  and  their  wages,  the  Society  in  its  turn  asked  a  rent, 
similarly  graduated  according  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  turned  out 
to  pasture. 

In  1922  the  pasturage  rent  paid  to  the  owner  on  this  basis  amounted 
to  about  7  million  kronen,  and  that  which  the  society  collected  from  its 
members  to  nearly  13  million.  Other  expenses  for  herding,  outlay  on 
repairs  and  administration,  taxes,  etc.,  accounted  for  two  million  kronen, 
so  that  there  was  a  surplus  on  the  year's  working  of  more  than  4  million 
kronen  (the  exact  figure  being  4,249,512  kronen),  which  formed  the  re- 
serve fund  for  larger  and  more  extensive  plant  to  be  erected   in    1923. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  animals  on  the  day  they  were  sent  to 
pasture,  was  45,283  kilogrammes  ;  on  the  day  of  return,  55,223  kg.  The 
animals  had  thus  put  on,  in  live  weight,  more  than  99  quintals  corre- 
sponding to  a  money  value  of  about  100  million  kronen. 

Such  satisfactory  results  are  an  ample  justification  for  the  further 
development  of  the  scheme  and  the  formation  of  other  co-operative  graz- 
ing societies  and  they  also  help  in  a  constantly  increasing  degree  to  promote 
the  production  of  good  strains  of  cattle.  H.  Kai,i.brunner. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Russian   Institute   of  Agricultural  Co-operation  at  Prague. 

The  Russian  Institute  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  had  its  origin 
in  the  courses  of  agriculture  and  co-operation  founded  in  192 1  by  a  group 
of  Russian  emigrants. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Institute  is  the  equipment  of  good  agricul- 
tural co-operators  to  take  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Russia.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Institute  are  firmly  persuaded  that  in  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  Russia  a  very  important  part  will  be  filled  by  co-operation,  that  is 
by  the  organisation  of  mutual  aid,  and  the  combination  of  individual 
efforts  with  the  object  of  obtaining    the    maximum     economic    result. 

The  administration  of  the  Institute  is  in  the  hands  of  :  (a)  the  Coun- 
cil of  Administration,  (b)  the  Educational  Council,  (c)  the  Director  of 
the   Institute. 

The  Council  of  Administration  is  composed  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Institute,  and  of  representatives  of  the  organizations  that  give  it 
financial  support. 
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The  Educational  Council  consists  of  24  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  including  11  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  high  schools,  6  University 
trained  professors  and  7  secondary  school  masters. 

M.  Marakujev,  who  is  well  known  in  Russia  for  his  indefatigable 
work  in  the  sphere  of  agricultural  co-operation,  was  chosen  as  Director 
when  the  Institute  was  opened. 

Although  is  it  not  proposed  to  train  agricultural  experts,  the  chief 
subjects  of  agricultural  technology  have  been  introduced  into  the  curric- 
ulum, since  a  knowledge  of  the  economic  conditions  of  rural  life  and  of 
the  best  means  of  improving  them  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  any  person  who  contemplates  work  in  the  field  of  co-opera- 
tion in  peasant  surroundings. 

The  Educational  Council  is  fully  convinced  that  students  who  have 
completed  their  course  at  the  Institute  will  not  only  posjsess  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  bearing  on  their  future  work,  but  that  their 
minds  will  be  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  co-operative  principle  in  its 
twofold  aspect  as  a  principle  of  organization  in  the  economic  life  and  as  a 
moral  principle  transforming  human  society  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  no 
longer  based  on  competition  and  conflict  but  on  the  more  solid  basis  of 
joint  action  and  mutual  aid. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  : 

(a)  Lectures  by  professors  ; 

(6)  Lectures,  exercises  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratories,  etc.; 

(c)  Field  excursions  and  practical  farm  work  in  the  summer  ; 

{d)  Practical  work  in  the  Czechoslovakian  agricultural  co-operative 
societies ; 

(e)  Occasional  courses  on  different  subjects  conducted  by  special- 
ists, outside  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  study  of  one  modern  language  —  French,  English  or  German  —  is 
obligatory.  Every  student  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  language  he 
elects  to  learn  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read  scientific  works  in  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  to  speak  more  or  less  fluently.  In  addition  every  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  study  of  the  Czech  language,  thus  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  earning  his  livelihood  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  preparatory  course  in  mathematics,  including  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  of  analysis,  is  also  obligatory. 

The  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  under  two 
forms :  (a)  oral  tests  and  {b)  the  submission  of  theses.  Students  who  are 
successful  in  passing  the  examinations  are  awarded  first  or  second  class 
diplomas.  To  obtain  a  first  class  diploma  a  written  thesis  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Educational  Council  and  the  "  Very  Good  "  mark  gained  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  The  subject  of 
the  thesis  is  chosen  by  the  student  himself,  but  it  must  be  approved  by 
the  Educational  Council ;  the  thesis  must  be  presented  four  months  before 
the  final  examinations  at  latest. 

The  scheme  of  work  at  first  included  720  lectures  of  one  hour  extend- 
ing over  eight  months  and  was  in  1922  enlarged  to  1,200  lecture  hours, 
spread  over  two  years.     This  scheme,  of  which  the  details  are  subjoined, 
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covers  the  different  branches  of  co-operation  and  poUtical  economy,  law 
and  agriculture. 

Terms 

^      ^                    .  I.  II.  III.  IV.  Total 

I.  Co-operation.  Number  of  hours 

1.  Theory  of  co-operation —  —  —  20  20 

2.  History  of  co-operative  theory  ....  60  —  —  —  60 

3.  Distributive  societies 40  —  —  —  40 

4.  Agricultural  co-operation . —  50  80  30  160 

5.  Co-operative  credit — •  50  80  30  160 

6.  Commercial  farming  and  co-operation.    .  —  30  —  —  30 

7.  Book-keeping —  60  100  —  160 

8.  Correspondence —  —  —  10  10 

9.  Actuarial  calculations 40  —  —  —  40 

10.  Sampling  and  analysis  of  goods    ...  —  —  60  30  90 

Total   .    .    .  100  230  320  120  770 

II.  Economic  Sciences. 

1.  Statistics 20  —  —  —  20 

2.  Political  economy 40  —  —  —  40 

3.  Rural  economy —  —  30  —  30  ' 

4.  Economic  geography —  —  20  —  20 

5.  Money  and  banking —  30  —  —  20 

Total   ...  60  30  50  —  140 

III.  Agriculture. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  agriculture  90  —  —  —  90 

2.  Theoretical  and  applied  agriculture  ...  40  40  —  —  80 

3.  Cultivation  of  cereal  crops —  —  30  —  30 

4.  Horticulture —  —  —  20  20 

5.  Anatomy  and  animal  physiology   ...  30  —  —  —  30 

6.  Stock  breeding 40  30  60  —  130 

7.  Agricultural  machinery 30  40  —  —  70 

8.  Technology  of  agricultural  production   .  —  —  30  50  80 

9.  Farms  and  farm  work —  —  —  20  20 

Total   .    .    .  230  no  120  90  550 

IV.  Law. 

1.  General  theory  of  law 40  —  —  —  40 

2.  Commercial  law 30  —  —  —  3^ 

3.  Laws  relating  to  co-operation —  30  —  —  30 

Total   ...  70  30  —  —  100 
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Terms 

I. 

V.  Supplementary  Courses. 

1.  Mathematics 50 

2.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  organiza- 

tion of  local  government — 

3.  Soil  improvement — 

4.  Expert  advice — 

5.  Modern  languages 50 


II.       III. 

IV. 

Totj 

Numbers  of  hours 

50 
10 

10 

— 

10 

10 

__         — 

20 

20 

30         50 

30 

160 

I 


Total   ...     100      30      50      70      250 


General  total   .    .    .     560    400     540     310    1,810 


The  courses  of  agriculture  at  the  Institute  were  opened  in  1922.  The 
length  of  the  course  was  four  months  and  there  were  40  students,  all  young 
Russian  emigrants.  In  1923  the  curriculum  was  extended  and  made  to 
cover  nine  months  of  theory  and  three  months  of  practical  farm  work, 
and  the  number  of  students  rose  to  66.  The  scheme  of  work  for  the  present 
year  includes  620  lectures  of  one  hour  on  the  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture and  stock-breeding,  120  lectures  on  agricultural  co-operation,  90  lec- 
tures on  political  economy  and  150  hours  of  supplementary  lectures. 

The  number  of  students  rose  from  57  in  1921  to  105  in  1922  and  to  195 
in  1923,  or  in  other  words  it  was  more  than  trebled.  The  students  may 
be  divided  into  age  groups  as  follows  : 


20  to  25  years 23.5  per  cent. 

25  to  30  years 56.7     »       » 

30  to  40  years 19.8     »       » 


This  distribution  corresponds  to  the  age  groups  of  the  male  civil  popu- 
lation which  left  Russia  during  the  civil  war.  The  majority  of  the  stud- 
ents (65.4  per  cent)  hold  the  baccalaureat  or  leaving  certificate  given  by 
the  secondary  school,  22.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  former  pupils 
of  high  schools  and  finally  12.9  per  cent,  have  been  educated  in  special 
schools,  technical  schools  and  the  like. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Institute  amounted  to  341,132  Czech 
crowns  in  1921 ;  for  the  year  1923  this  totalis  estimated  at  1,312,680  Czech 
crowns.  The  Institute  obtained  these  fairly  substantial  sums  from  two 
main  sources :  (i)  from  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia, 
and  (2)  from  the  Russian  co-operative  unions  and  organizations  in  foreign 
countries.  In  1921,  the  sum  granted  by  the  Government  amounted  to 
15.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  and  the  remainder  was  supplied 
by  the  co-operative  societies.  The  generous  assistance  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Government  has  made  it  possible  to  place  the  instruction  on  solid 
foundations,  to  equip  the  Institute  with  a  library,  pictures,  collections,  etc., 
and,  in  short,  to  give  the  students  the  opportunity  of  devoting  their 
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whole  energies  to  their  studies,  since  not  only  is  the  instruction  given  free, 
but  in  addition  each  student  receives  a  bursary  of  600  Czech  crowns  per 
month.  The  total  amount  granted  in  students'  bursaries  is  64.6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  expenses.  The  value  of  the  Institute  lyibrary,  which  contains 
more  than  3,000  volumes,  is  estimated  at  60,000  Czech  crowns. 

Certain  lecture  courses  have  been  published  by  the  Institute,  some 
printed,  others  in  typescript  only.  At  the  present  time  thirteen  publica- 
tions have  been  issued  and  three  are  in  preparation. 

A.  Antziferoff. 


GERMANY. 

I.  The  Central  Prussian  Co-operative  Bank  as  an  Economic  Institu- 
tion of  Mixed  Type.  —  Blatter  fur  Genossenschaftswesen,  No.  28. 
Berlin,  12  July  1923.  —  Deutsche  landwirtschaftliche  Genossenschaftspresse, 
No.   7.  Berlin,  15  April  1923. 

The  terms  of  constitution  of  the  Central  Prussian  Co-operative  Bank, 
which  have  already  been  amended  several  times,  were  completely  modified 
on  a  resolution  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  passed  on  7  June  of  this  year. 

As  a  result  the  Prussian  Bank  retains  the  character  of  a  public  insti- 
tution with  its  own  corporate  existence,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is 
changed  by  the  new  law  into  an  economic  undertaking  of  mixed  t3^e,  in- 
asmuch as  the  co-operative  federations  are,  in  respect  to  their  capital 
contributions  and  administration,  being  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
State  in  a  greater   degree  than  hitherto. 

The  acceptance  of  large  capital  sums  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
bank  resources  led  inevitably  to  the  concession  to  those  who  provided  it,  in 
proportion  to  their  contributions,  of  a  corresponding  influence  and  liabil- 
ity as  regards  administration.  This  situation  is  contempleted  in  arti- 
cles 3  to  5  of  the  new  law.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Central  Committee 
have  been  considerably  extended  and  on  this  body  the  shareholders  have 
one  vote  for  every  25  million  marks  invested.  The  widening  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  Committee  has  largely  increased  its  importance  and  activity. 
In  contrast  to  its  earlier  purely  consultative  function,  it  has  assumed  rather 
the  powers  of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  an  industrial  share  company,  though 
it  does  not  intervene  in  the  internal  management  and  in  particular  in  ques- 
tions of  the  granting  of  credit. 

The  contribution  of  capital  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  subscription 
contracts,  by  means  of  which  the  banks  of  the  federations  and  the  other 
institutions  concerned  will  be  permanently  linked  with  the  Prussian  Bank. 
This  right  to  contribute  is  open  to  the  federation  banks,  the  individual  co- 
operative societies  under  certain  conditions,  the  agricultural  banks  and  the 
agricultural  loan  banks.  In  addition,  art.  2  of  the  law  contemplates  the 
contribution  of  the  Reich  and  of  individual  States.  These  facilities  for 
contribution  effectually  put  an  end  to  any  formal  obstacles  that  may  have 
existed  to   relations  with  non-Prussian  institutions,  such  as  may  have 
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arisen  out  of  the  former  limitation  of  activity  to  Prussia  and  Prussian 
institutions. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  speedy  and  substantial  contributions, 
the  influence  on  the  decisions  allowed  to  contributory  bodies  remains  limited 
until  the  foundation  capital  not  invested  by  the  State  has  reached 
a  thousand  million  marks.  After  that,  the  aggregate  vote  of  such  bodies 
rank  proportionally  with  that  of  the  State. 

On  this  ground  valuable  results  are  anticipated  by  the  Government 
from  the  passing  of  this  law.  It  is  believed  that  by  it  the  ground  is  prepared 
ed  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  idea  of  the  co-operative  society  which  re- 
lies on  "  self-help  ",  in  relation  to  the  central  clearing-hoUse  system  {Cen- 
tral Geldausgleich) ,  and  that  hence  it  may  become  possible  to  dispense  with 
State  aid  and  thus  with  direct  State  intervention.  F.  J.  R. 


2.  Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Organization  of  Agriculture.  —  Deutsche 
landwirtschaftliche  Genossenschaftspresse,  Nos.  11  and  12.  Berlin,  15  and 
30  June  1923.  —  Der  badische  Bauer,  No.  31.  Freiburg,  4  August  1923. 
—  Deiitsche  Tageszeitung,  No.  413.  Berlin,  7  September  1923.  —  Beichs- 
landbund,  Nos.  30  and  36.  Berlin,  28  July  and  8  September,  1923.  — 
Jahrhucher  fur  N ationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  Vol.  65.  Jena,  June 
1923.  —  Die   Bank,  No.  8.   Berlin,  August  1923. 

The  concentration  of  the  forces  of  agriculture  was  resumed  with  more 
vigour  than  ever  after  the  war.  The  sense  of  economic  and  political  weak- 
ness, as  against  the  control  measures  of  the  State,  the  cartel  and  monopol- 
istic organization  of  industry  and  the  solid  front  of  the  working  classes 
awoke  in  the  peasants  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and  this  rendered  their  organization  more  easy.  Politically  the  peasant 
class  was  gradually  becoming  more  closely  organized  in  the  two  great 
National  federations,  the  Federation  of  German  Peasants'  Associations 
{Vereinigung  der  deutschen  Bauervereine)  and  the  National  Land  League 
(Reichslandhund) . 

As  to  economic  organization  —  in  other  words,  to  co-operation  — 
both  the  two  great  federations,  the  Raiffeisen  Organization  and  the  National 
Federation,  have  been  able  practically  to  double  the  number  of  affiliated 
societies.  The  tendency  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  one  large  union 
all  trading  and  financial  operations  is  here  clearly  apparent.  A  close 
network  of  central  banks,  branches  and  agencies  is  spreading  by  degrees 
over  the  whole  country.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  form  new  branches 
and  agencies  in  the  smaller  rural  centres  so  as  to  enter  into  closer  contact 
with  agriculture. 

As  regards  trading  the  post-war  conditions  have  brought  about  a  com- 
pletely new  state  of  affairs.  The  central  trading  societies  of  the  provinces 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  only  in  the  large  towns  ;  they  have  their  branches 
also  in  the  country  districts.  In  hundreds  of  local  stores  and  shops  every 
arrangement  is  made,  by  means  of  a  system  of  decentralization,  for  carrying 
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on  the  entire  business  of  the  purchase  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce.  Instruction  and  training  in  co-operative  methods 
are  of  great  help  in  developing  this  system. 

The  agricultural  organizations  do  not,  however,  content  themselves 
with  tr3dng  to  attain  these  ends.  A  progressive  policy  has  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  difficult  economic  conditions  of  the  past  few  years. 
They  have  found  themselves  faced  with  new  problems.  The  handling  of 
these  problems  has  demanded  the  formation  of  new  organizations  and  the 
transformation  of  existing  organizations,  as  already  described  in  previous 
issues  of  this  Review.  These  formations  and  transformations  have  become 
more  numerous  in  the  last  few  months.  After  having  practically  completed 
their  own  organization,  it  would  seem  that  the  federations  are  anxious 
to  go  further.  Earlier  co-operative  ideas  are  being  revived  ;  there  is  an 
attempt  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  consumer  and  to  take  over 
more  and  more  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hands  through  which  it  passes.  In  short,  the  federations  do 
not  choose  to  be  mere  middlemen  dealing  in  implements,  fertilizers  and 
agricultural  produce.  A  complete  "vertical  organization  "  is  being  attempt- 
ed, having  the  final  industrial  preparation  of  the  produce  in  all  its  forms 
as  the  apex  and  the  manufacture  of  farm  requisites  as  the  base. 

In  all  these  attempts  the  co-operative  basis  remains  unaltered.  They 
are  being  made,  as  has  been  stated,  by  the  great  central  organizations  and 
in  Northern  Germany  by  the  large  and  rich  landowners.  The  latter,  who 
did  not  readily  adopt  themselves  to  the  legal  restrictions  of  the  local 
co-operative  societies,  now  find  a  good  opportunity  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  new  organizations  which  are  being  formed  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  almost  always  take  the  form  of  share  companies.  Money 
which,  owing  to  the  constant  depreciation,  tended  to  be  lost  to  agriculture, 
now  remains,  in  the  new  companies,  at  the  service  of  agriculture  instead 
of  seeking  a  more  stable  investment  in  industry. 

The  principle  of  bringing  the  consumer  into  direct  touch  with  the  pro- 
ducer has  been  constantly  kept  in  view.  But  efforts  in  this  direction  met 
with  little  success  even  in  times  of  great  stability  of  prices,  when  it  was 
still  possible  to  foresee  market  conditions.  This  was,  perhaps,  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  responsibility  fell  on  the  local  co-operative 
societies,  the  management  of  which  was  somewhat  amateurish  and  lacked 
the  necessary  training. 

The  central  depots  which  stocked  and  distributed  the  goods  were  also 
too  far  from  the  place  of  production. 

Guarantees  of  quantity,  of  quality,  of  delivery  within  the  specific 
time  and  of  prices  were  very  difficult  to  secure. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  bringing  together  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  cannot  be  effected  between  isolated  co-operative  societies. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  for  purposes  of  organization  and  management, 
to  act  through  what  are  known  as  "  apex  organizations  "  {Spitzen-- 
organisationen) . 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  conception  that  the  Economic  Council 
of  German  Co-operative  Productive  and  Distributive  Societies  {Wirtschafts- 

8  —  Ec.  ing. 
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ausschuss  der  deutschen  Erzeuger-  und  Verhrauchergenossenschaften)  was 
formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  direct  business  rela- 
tions between   the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Since  the  Central  Federation  of  German  Distributive  Societies  (Zen- 
tralverhand  deutscher  Konsumvereine),  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at 
Hamburg,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  independent  production  on  a  large 
scale  of  articles  of  domestic  use,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  producers' 
co-operative  societies  should  confine  themselves  to  supplying  pro- 
duce. 

If  in  this  case  for  the  realization  of  the  desired  aims  a  short  cut  has 
been  sought  at  the  expense  of  trade,  the  formation  in  August  of  the  pre- 
sent year  of  two  share  companies,  shows  that  on  the  part  of  the  central 
co-operative  societies  and  of  the  Reichslandbund  there  is  a  wish  to  solve 
the  problem  along  other  lines,  while  still  pursuing  the  same  aim  of  speedy 
and  direct  supply  to  the  consumer. 

Under  the  title  of  Central  Market  for  the  Sale  of  Agricultural  Produce 
(Zentralmarkt  A.  G.  fur  Verwertung  landw.  Erzeugnisse)  certain  Berlin 
firms  of  middlemen  have  entered  into  a  working  arrangement  with  the 
Raiffeisenverband  and  the  Reichslandbund  foi  this  purpose.  In  addition 
the  Agricultural  Bank,  which  originated  from  the  Reichslandbund,  has 
founded  at  Gottingen,  in  combination  with  the  Berlin  wholesale  fruit 
dealers,  a  bank  for  financing  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  field  of  private  commercial  enterprize  is  thus  invaded  while,  at  the 
same  time,  such  enterprize  is  allowed  to  continue  with  its  technical 
organization  and  experienced  staff.  Similar  conditions  are  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Grain  and  Feeding-stuffs  Import  and  Trading  Company, 
which  was  formed  by  some  private  banks  and  the  Central  Co-operative 
Society  of  Halle. 

Of  even  greater  interest  are  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  agricultural  requisites  and  the  efforts  to  obtain 
control  over  the  manipulation  and  final  preparation  for  the  market  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  Agricultural  Bank,  which  has  only  been  at  work 
for  a  year,  is  already  largely  interested  in  various  enterprizes  of  this  kind. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  has  an  interest  in  the  Bielefeld  Agricultural  Machine 
Factory  {Fabrik  fur  landwirtschaftliche  Maschinen  in  Bielefeld)  and  in  the 
Silesian  Sawmills  {Schlesische  Sdgewerke  A.  G.)  and  has  now  decided  to 
amalgamate  with  the  Bmmendorf  Potash  Works  [Emmendorfer  Kali- 
werke).  Since  this  last,  in  its  turn,  is  in  close  relations  with  the  Bavarian 
Phosphate  and  Magnesia  Works  {Phosphate  und  Magnesiawerke  in  Bay  em), 
there  thus  arises,  very  opportunely,  the  combination  Bank-Kali-Phosfat. 
Thus  the  Bank  has  come  into  close  touch  with  the  actual  production 
of  two  important  fertilizers. 

In  the  sphere  of  co-operation  mention  must  be  made  of  two  important 
new  institutions  which  have  been  formed  for  carrying  on  industries  connect- 
ed with  agriculture.     These  are  : 

I.  The  Agricultural  Manipulation  and  Finance  Company  (Landwirt- 
schaftliche Verwertungs-  und  Finanzierungs  A.  G.),  with  headquarters  at 
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Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  founded  in  connection  with  the  Baden  Peasants* 
Association  and  its  Co-operative  Federation. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Central  Trading  Company  (Landwirtschaftliche 
Warenzentrale  A .  G.)  with  headquarters  at  Darmstadt,  formed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Co-operative  Society  [Landwirtschaftliche  Zentralgenossen- 
schaft)  and  the  Central  Bank  (Landeszentralbank) . 

The  new  undertaking  in  Freiburg  has  the  following  objects  :  (a)  the 
manipulation  and  sale  of  agricultural  and  other  products  and  bye-products; 
(b)  the  establishment  and  working  of  industrial  undertakings  connected 
with  the  trade  in  and  manipulation  of  agricultural  produce  and  goods  for 
consumption,  {d)  establishment  of  other  undertakings  and  participation 
in  companies  with  kindred  objects. 

The  Darmstadt  company  has  similar  aims.  The  new  undertakings 
are  linked  with  the  earlier  ones  by  personal  ties.  The  Manipulation  and 
Finance  Company  of  Freiburg  has  also  concluded  an  agreement  of  reci- 
procity with  the  Central  Co-operative  Society  for  Purchase  and  Sale  (^Zen- 
tralbezugs-  tmd  Absatzgenossenschaft)  oi  the  Baden  Peasants'  Association, 
thus  ensuring  the  reciprocal  supply  of  raw  materials  and  sale  of  manu- 
factured products.  The  new  company  already  possesses  a  molasses  fac- 
tory, a  malt  house,  a  pearl  barley  mill,  three  distilleries  and  five  workshops 
for  the  repair  of  sacks  by  motor  machinery.  Thus  there  is  here  an  attempt 
at  a  complete  "  vertical  organization  ",  either  by  means  of  direct  enterprize 
or  by  investment  of  capital  in  an  existing  business.  The  previous  and 
subsequent  stages  of  production  must  be  taken  in  their  entirety  or  placed 
in  reciprocal  relation.  In  organized  agriculture  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  agricultural  industry  are  dealt  with  co-operatively  by  sound  sell- 
ing organizations  and  through  an  assured  market,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  spend  time  and  money  in  acquiring. 

Just  as  in  the  development  of  manufacturing,  so  here  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  the  beginnings  of  a  "  vertical  trust  "  in  agriculture,  especially 
in  so  far  as  the  later  manipulation  up  to  the  finished  product  must  be 
included.  By  the  trend  of  its  development  this  aspiration  is  shown  to 
exist  even  in  co-operation. 

F.  J.  R. 

GREECE 

Agricultural  Co-operation  in  1921.  —  SimonidE  (B.)  :  La  cooperation 
agricole  en  Grece,  in  the  Annates  de  la  Mutnalite  et  de  la  Co-operation 
agriccles.  Paris,  March- April  1923. 

The  legal  bases  of  the  co-operative  associations  of  Greece  were  laid 
down  by  a  law  of  1914,  already  analysed  in  the  International  Review  of 
Agricultural  Economics   (i),   which  affords  protection  to   these   societies 

(i)  Issue  of  June  1922,  page  400. 
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both  by  inflicting  fines  or  imprisonment  on  those  who  hinder  their  oper- 
ations, and  by  granting  them  various  exemptions  from  taxation,  postal 
facilities,  and  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  State  without  previous  tender. 
By  a  later  lyaw  of  22  January  1919  the  personal  creditors  of  members 
of  the  associations  are  forbidden  to  seize  either  the  agiicultural  produce 
consigned  by  the  members  to  the  association  for  sale,  or  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  credited  by  the  society  to  its  members. 

On  the  other  hand  the  agrarian  reform  gives  the  agricultural  co- 
operative association  an  important  part  in  making  it  possible  for  num- 
bers of  peasants  to  become  owners.  As  is  well  known  Central  and  Nor- 
thern Greece  (Thessaly  and  Macedonia)  are  areas  of  large  estates  almost 
of  the  latifundium  type,  tilled  by  generations  of  cultivators  attached 
to  the  soil ;  the  system  is  one  of  produce  sharing  cultivation  on  extensive 
lines,  the  owners  being  for  the  most  part  absentees,  living  in  Athens  or 
abroad  on  their  incomes.  After  many  attempts  to  facilitate  purchase 
of  land  by  cultivators  by  mutual  agreement,  the  State  finally  intervened 
by  taking  the  decided  step  of  expropriating  the  large  estates  and  divid- 
ing them  among  the  peasants  in  return  for  compensation  paid  by  them 
to  the  former  owners  in  thirty  annual  instalments.  At  this  stage  the 
legislator,  in  the  agrarian  laws  of  1917  and  1920,  found  an  excellent  way 
of  encouraging  the  peasants  to  co-operate,  by  stipulating  that  the  expro- 
priated lands  should  not  be  granted  to  individual  peasants,  but  to  organ- 
izations specially  formed  for  this  purpose  which  have  adopted  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  "  associations  for  the  fe-pur chase  of  land  ".  The  associa- 
tions, the  members  of  which  cultivate  the  land  as  a  rule  under  the  terms 
of  a  collective  lease,  have  agents  or  delegates  nominated  by  the  Ministry, 
who  see  that  the  necessary  deductions  are  made  from  the  gross  profits 
to  provide  for  the  annuities  to  be  paid  to  the  former  owners  of  the  es- 
tates. These  agents  also  undertake  the  book-keeping  of  the  associations, 
and  look  after  matters  which  concern  the  members  as  a  whole,  such  as 
stocks  of  seeds,  hire  or  purchase  of   machines,  etc. 

It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  these  associations  that  the  Government 
has  taken  steps  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  rural  co-operation. 
The  agrarian  laws  enact  that  the  estates  belonging  to  the  State,  to  the 
communes  and  other  corporate  bodies  shall  be  leased  by  preference  and 
by  a  simplified  procedure  to  the  agricultural  associations.  This  category 
of  estates  covers  a  large  number  of  rural  properties,  for  in  addition  to 
the  estates  of  which  it  is  strictly  the  owner,  the  State  has  the  management 
of  numerous  estates  that  were  sequestrated  during  the  War  or  requisi- 
tioned in  accordance  with  a  law  of  9  November  19 17  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  colonization  and  of  the  cultivation  of  deserted  land,  and  also  for 
counteracting  absenteeism. 

Finally  as  the  result  of  all  these  efforts  a  Central  Bank  of  Agricultural 
Credit  is  about  to  be  created.  It  will  be  endowed  by  the  State  and  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Bank,  and  will  be  expected  to  collect  the  savings 
of  the  rural  poulation  and  to  make  loans  of  all  kinds  to  farmers.  The 
results  of  this  policy  of  rural  co-operation  have  made  themselves  rapidly 
felt. 
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The  movement  only  began  in  1915  and  from  the  end  of  1917  to  the 
end   of    1 92 1   it   developed   as   follows : 

1917  1921 

Co-operative  credit  associations 489  1,287 

Joint  purchasing  associations 43  11 1 

Sale  associations      73  132 

Co-operative  wine-making  associations 42  j 

Co-operative  oil-presses 3  /         72 

Co-operative   dairies i  ) 

Co-operative  land-holding  societies —  52 

Live-stock  insurance  societies —  5 

Associations  for  land   purchase —  49 

Farming  associations —  2 

At  the  and  of  19 18  there  were  820  societies  in  existence  ;  they  con- 
tained 32,648  members,  the  share  capital  was  2,500,000  drachmas  and  the 
members'  liability  amounted  to  16,000,000  drachmas.  At  the  end  of  1921 
there  were  1,700  Societies  ;  they  contained  93,103  members,  the  share 
capital  was  7,500,000  drachmas  and  the  members'  liability  amounted 
to  47,000,000  drachmas. 

With  regard  to  loans  made  to  agriculture,  pending  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  Agricultural  Bank  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  acts 
as  a  central  bank.  Its  loans  to  agricultural  associations  were  one  million 
drachmas  in  1916,  two  millions  in  1917,  7  millions  in  1918,  14  millions 
in  1920,  25  millions  in  1921,  and  75  millions  in  1922,  the  interest  charges 
being  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  credit  granted  by  the  Bank  in  1922  to  farmers, 
including  individual  loans,  was  151  million  drachmas.  The  Bank  grants 
short  term  loans  subject  to  certain  restrictions  ;  it  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  joint  liability  of  the  members  of  an  association,  but  it  takes  into  ac- 
count also  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  borrower,  and  for  at  least 
half  of  the  whole  sum  it  lends  only  on  mortgage  security  given  by  the 
associations.  These  restrictions  will  come  to  an  end  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  bank  which  will  grant  many  of  the  applications  for  loans 
that  are  today  refused  by  the  National  Bank. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Bank  three  agricultural  State  banks,  in 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Crete  and  the  Archipelago,  assist  in  providing  in  agri- 
cultural credit  particularly  by  making  loans  on  mortgage.  These  three 
banks  had  191 8  about  20  million  drachmas  invested  in  agricultural  loans. 

The  aggregate  capital  supplied  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  loans  is 
at  the  present  time  200,000,000  drachmas.  M.  Simonides  records  with 
pardonable  pride  that  these  results  have  been  obtained  in  seven  years, 
in  a  country  of  five  million  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  an  economic  equipment 
which  is  often  of  a  primitive  order,  and  in  spite  of  mobilization,  internal 
disorder  and  war.  M.   B. 
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ITALY 
Some   Statistics    of   the  Agricultural   Consortia.  —  Federazione  iTa- 

I,IANA    DEI  CONSORZI  AGRARI.    ASSEMBI^EA    GENERAI^E     DEI    SOCI    DEI,    4 
MARZO  1923.  Piacenza. 

An  article  on  the  agricultural  co-operative  purchasing  societies,  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  October  1922,  contained  the  statement  that  the  main 
object  of  the  agricultural  consortia  was  to  supply  farmers  with  farm  re- 
quisites of  all  kinds,  on  the  best  terms  as  regards  quality  and  price.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  consortia  do  not  Umit  themselves  to  this  their  principal 
duty  but,  by  opening  up  various  new  fields  of  activity  for  farmers,  have 
become  highly  effective  instruments  of  agricultural  progress  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  recent  enquiry 
made  by  the  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Consortia  at  Piacenza, 
a  federation  whose  origin,  work  and  development  were  described  in  the 
article  referred  to  above.  They  relate  to  the  position,  as  in  1921,  of  a 
group  of  415  federated  societies,  among  which  are  included  the  more  im- 
portant agricultural  consortia  of  Italy  : 


Position  of  455  Agricultural  Consortia  and  Kindred  Societies  in  192 1. 


Districts 

Number 

of 
societies 

Number 

of 
members 

Share 
capital 

Reserve 
fund 

Sales 

Piedmont 

lyiguria 

lyombardy 

Trentino 

Venetia 

Venezia  Giulia.  .    .    . 

Emilia 

The  Marches 

Tuscany 

Umbria 

I^atium 

Abruzzi 

Campania 

Apulia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

44 

9 

40 

2 

54 

3 

32 

18 

39 

19 

38 

20 

30 

31 

3 

8 

19 
6 

32,849 
12,266 

26,775 
1,226 
26,083 
42,566 
37,457 
11,377 
20  582 

7,669 
15,957 
12,663 
14,422 
16,048 

837 
5488 
7,667 
3,023 

liras 

5,637,759 

484,268 

4,788,598 

2,260 

1,636,081 

3,746,033 
5,177,160 

3,360,479 
1,137,782 

714,847 
1,713.979 

481,489 

940,179 

1,874,304 

46,940 

273,905 
1,368,410 

164,127 

liras 

2,191,198 

321,030 

2,840,762 

1,087,445 
1,816,495 

13,217 
3,273,705 
1,182,184 

I  430,743 
470,169 

1,047,433 
690,637 
920,657 

1,397,990 

45,504 

235,224 

1,049,247 

262,176 

liras 

140,006,488 
24,553,612 

195,113,428 
23,470,749 

118,048,909 

99,234,554 
203,702,658 
57,433,701 
84,989,873 
22,269,853 
28,301,315 
14,692,565 
13,633,187 
17,563,961 

1,659,405 

2,626,798 

15,700,026 

731,595 

Totals   .    .    . 

415 

294,955 

33,548,969 

20,275,816 

1,063,822,677 
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The  goods  sold  were  the  following  : 

Phosphatic  fertiHsers 5,370,839  quintals 

Nitrate  »        498,654  » 

Potash  »        71,956  » 

Spraying  materials 786,510  » 

Seeds 640,196  » 

Feeding-stuffs 2,035,500  » 

Fuel  and  carburants 209,533  » 

Food-stuffs 605,600  » 

Machines 36,538,839  liras 


The  figures  given  above  show  marked  progress  when  compared  with 
those  of  1920  (i),  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  192 1 
co-operation  and  credit  had  to  face   special  difficulties.  G.  C. 

PALESTINE 

The    Progress    of  Go-operation.   —  Le  Coopevateur    Suisse,  No.  36.  Bale, 
5  September  1923. 

A  large  number  of  co-operative  land  settlements  have  sprung  up 
in  Palestine,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  immigration  of  Jews. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  36  of  these  settlements  with  1,628  colonists 
cultivating  65,000  dounams  of  land.  The  majority  of  the  immigrants 
prefer  to  work  in  these  settlements.  But  as  it  was  impossible  for  all 
to  obtain  employment  in  agriculture,  a  co-operative  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  dwelling  houses,  the  planting 
of  forests,  etc.  From  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  January  1921  to  the 
end  of  January  1923,  this  association  has  accepted  contracts  for  public 
works  for  a  total  of  496,735  pounds  sterling.  Nearly  one  fifth  part  of 
these  works  have  been  carried  out  on  the  workers'  settlements. 

The  co-operative  supply  societ}^  "  Hamashbeer  "  was  formed  during 
the  war  period  at  the  time  of  the  great  difficulty  in  provisioning.  Its 
special  aim  was  the  collection  of  the  farm  produce  of  the  agricultural 
workers'  colonies  with  the  object  of  selling  it  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
society  has  opened  depots  at  Jaffa,  Tell-Aviv,  Jerusalem,  Haifa,  Tiberias, 
Zichron-Jacob,  Rechobolh  and  Ben-Shemen.  Besides  its  trade  in  pro- 
visions it  acts  as  a  credit  institution  and  also  supplies  building  materials 
and  foodstuffs  on  the  farm  settlements  on  terms  of  more  or  less  deferred 
payment.  In  1922  the  value  of  the  produce  sold  by  the  society  was 
£190,864,    with  a   net  profit  of   £2,916 ;  the  share   capital  amounted  to 

£347,638. 

A  co-operative  bank  was  founded  in  November  192 1  with  a  capital 
of  £30,000,  contributed  by  the  Zionist  organization.     The  issue  of  shares 

(i)  See  in  this  connection :  I  CoNSORZi  agrari  cooperativi  Italian"!  e  le  societA 
AFFiNi :  Note  statistiche  :  1910-1920.  Federazione  Italiana  dei  Consorzi  Agrari.  Pia- 
cenza,  1921. 
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to  the  Jewish  settlement  has  been  very  successful.  The  assets,  available 
funds,  and  investments  amounted  in  1922  to  a  total  of  £300,000.  The 
Ban  k  has  agreed  to  the  following  loans  :  £77,000  to  the  Co-operative 
Building  Association,  £58,000  to  the  farm  settlements,  £10,000  to  the 
"  H  amashbeer "  Society  and  £12,000  to  various  co-operative  societies 
and  other  institutions.  Without  the  aid  of  co-operative  bank,  the 
local  settlements  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  activity 
during  the  financial  and  economic  crisis.  M.  T. 

RUMANIA. 

Rural  Co-operation.  —  Ghiui<EA  (N.)  :  I^a  cooperation  enRoumanie,  in  the 

Revue  des  Etudes  cooperatives,  Paris,  April-June  1923. 

In  the  new  provinces  lately  added  to  Rumania  the  same  form  of  legis- 
lation applied  both  to  the  urban  and  the  rural  co-operative  societies  though 
in  the  former  kingdom  the  two  kinds  of  societies  are  subject  to  different  laws. 
Rural  co-operation  is  thus  regulated  by  the  Law  of  29  May  1903,  known  as 
the  Law  on  Village  Popular  Banks  and  their  Central  Bank,  a  law  which 
has  been  amended  several  times  since  that  date,  more  especially  by  the 
Decree-law  of  1920  relating  to  the  institution  of  a  Central  Office  of  Co-oper- 
ative Societies  and  of  Peasant  Holdings. 

The  organization,  management  and  supervision  of  the  rural  co-operative 
societies  all  fall  within  the  province  of  this  Office,  the  headquarters  of  which 
is  at  Bucarest.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections  :  i.  The  Central  Office  of  the 
popular  banks  ;  2.  The  Central  Office  of  the  rural  productive  and  distrib- 
utive co-operative  societies;  3.  The  Central  Office  of  the  rural  associations 
and  large  farm  undertakings  ;  4.  An  Administrative  Section  for  finance  and 
mortgage  credit ;  5.  A  section  for  the  control  of  the  cadastral  survey  and 
technical  work.  Each  of  the  three  Central  Offices  is  under  the-  manage- 
ment of  an  administrative  council,  composed  partly  of  representatives  of 
the  popular  banks,  the  co-operative  societies,  and  the  rural  associations, 
and  partly  of  nominees  of  the  different  Ministries  and  of  the  institutions 
concerned. 

Rediscounting  is  carried  out  by  the  National  Bank  and  each  of  the 
Central  Offices  has  received  a  certain  endowment  of  State  capital  to  be  used 
for  making  loans  to  co-operative  associations  and  their  federations.  The 
capital  of  the  Cenrral  Office  of  the  popular  banks  is  at  the  present  time  37 
millions  of  lei,  of  which  25  have  been  granted  by  the  State  and  12  sub- 
scribed by  the  popular  banks  and  their  federations.  The  capital  of  the 
Central  Office  of  the  rural  production  and  distribution  co-operative  societies 
is  at  the  present  time  46  miUion  lei,  25  milHons  of  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  State  and  21  subscribed  by  the  co-operative  productive  and  distrib- 
utive societies  and  their   federations. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  information  as  to  the  various  types  of 
rural  co-operative  societies  in  existence  in  Rumania  suppHed  by  M.  N. 
Ghiulea,  professor  of  social  science  at  the  University  of  Cluj  (Rumania). 

I.  Popular  Banks.  —  These    associations    are    co-operative    credit 
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societies  with  a  varying  amount  of  capital  and  a  staff  of  variable  consti- 
tution. Membership  in  these  societies  is  confined  to  the  peasants  and  as 
a  rule  the  members  of  any  particular  society  are  inhabitants  of  the  same 
village.  The  contribution  of  each  member  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  20  lei 
and  a  maximum  of  5,000  lei.  In  certain  banks  the  habihty  of  each  member 
is  hmited  to  once  or  several  times  the  total  amount  of  subscribed  shares ; 
in  others  it  is  unlimited. 

The  popular  banks  are  established  by  those  who  benefit  by  them, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  village  schoolmasters  and  priests.  For 
the  most  part  however  they  have  the  same  form  of  constitution.  For 
purposes  of  credit  and  the  profitable  use  of  surplus  funds,  they  are 
grouped  in  departmental  or  regional  federations.  For  similar  reasons  the 
federations  are  hnked  up  with  the  Central  Office,  which  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
vState  endowed,  while  its  capital  is  made  up  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
popular  banks. 

The  supervision,  management  and  inspection  of  the  popular  banks 
are  carried  out  both  by  their  own  special  organizations  and  by  the  inspec- 
tion departments  of  the  Central  Office. 

The  following  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  popular  banks  have  been 
developed  : 

Number  Number  Share  Balance 

of  of  members  capital  sheet 

populjar                    heads  paid   up  total 

Year                                  banks  of  families  —  — 

—                                       _                             _  lei  lei 

1904 1,625  121,786  6,850,976        10,168,811 

1908 2,410  346,707  37,851,898        58,670,708 

I912 2,862  563,270  99,067,743  157,135,008 

1920 3,194  702,864  301,850,404  646,304,101  (l) 

In  1920  the  Popular  Banks  could  be  grouped  as  follows  :  out  of  the 
3,194  banks,  177  have  a  capital  of  less  than  10,000  lei ;  1,357  l^ave  a  capital 
of  10,000  to  50,000  lei  ;  882  have  a  capital  ol  50,001  lei  to  100,000  lei ; 
656  have  a  capital  of  100,001  to  250,000  lei  ;  98  have  a  capital  of  250,001  lei 
to  500,000  lei ;  21  have  a  capital  of  500,001  to  a  miUion  lei ;  each  of  the  three 
remaining  banks  has  a  capital  of  over  one  milHon  lei. 

A  consideration  of  the  amount  of  capital  contributed  by  each  member 
shows  that  81.1  per  cent,  of  the  members,  whose  share  subscriptions  do  not 
exceed  500  lei,  hold  only  22.44  P^^  cent,  of  the  share  capital,  while  the 
remaining  18.9  per  cent,  hold  77.56  per  cent,  of  this  capital.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  however  less  serious  than  might  have  been  supposed  as  each 
member  has  one  vote  only  in  the  general  meeting,  however  many  shares 
he  holds. 

The  peasants  also  invest  their  savings  in  the  bank.     During  1920,  the 

(i)  According  to  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of 
Agriculture  by  M.  Jonescu  Sisesti,  Director  General  of  Agriculture  at  the  Rtunanian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  the  total  number  of  the  Popular  Banks  was  in  1921  4,480,  including  3,211  be 
longing  to  the  former  Kingdom,  these  latter  having  a  total  membership  of  705,150. 
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deposits  amounted  to  155,377,528  lei,  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  made 
up  of  deposits  of  less  than  2,000  lei  and  66,933  out  of  214,149  depositors 
contributing  from  one  to  50  lei. 

On  31  December  1920,  the  assets  all  the  popular  banks  taken  together 
as  shown  in  their  balance  sheets  amounted  to  646,304,101  lei,  make  up  as 
follows  : 

1.  Cash  in  hand 45490,398  lei 

2.  Contributions  to  the  capital  of  the  Central  Office  and  of 

the  federations      19*830,783  » 

3.  Deposits  bearing  interest 59,032,139  » 

4.  Loans  granted 386,875,278  » 

5.  Securities  issued  by  pubHc  bodies  (chiefly  State  secur- 

ities)   25,269,370  » 

6.  lyand,  buildings  and  furniture 8,042,285  » 

7.  Interest  due      12,711,142  » 

8.  Sundry  assets 89,052,703  » 

Total  .    .    .     646,304,101  lei 

Out  of  the  sum  of  386,875,278  lei  included  under  the  heading  of  loans, 
372,083,962  lei  were  lent  to  peasants,  and  14,791,316  lei  to  co-operative 
societies;  266,209,790  lei  or  68.8  per  cent,  were  lent  to  members,  and 
120,665,489  lei  to  non-members. 

Out  of  this  total : 
53,670,074.93  lei,  or  13,85   per    cent.,  were  lent    for    the    purchase  of 

food  and  forage ; 
124,333,750.73     »     »  32.13   per  cent.,  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  farm 

implements  ; 
41,101,536.32     »     »   10.62   per  cent.,  for  renting  land ; 
98,327,823.65     »     »   25.40   per  cent.,  for  land  purchase  ; 
69,442,092.74     »     »   18.01   per  cent.,  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  same  date  the  total  general  liabilities  of  the  Popular  Banks  as 
has  shown  on  their  balance  sheets  amounted  to  the  following  sums  : 

1.  Share  capital  paid  up 301,850,404  lei 

2.  Deposits  at  interest i55,377>528    » 

3.  Bills  payable  to  and  current  accounts  with  — 

The  Central  Office  of  the 

Poptdar  Banks 9,270,096  lei  \ 

The  Federations 51,941,077   »   >  63,875,165  » 

Other  institutions 2,663,991    »    ) 

4.  Reserve  fund 22,709,226  » 

5.  Other   funds .  7,177,058  « 

6.  Donations 318,966  » 

7.  Sundry  liabiHties 71,164,712  » 

8.  Net  profit 23,831,039  » 

Total.     .    .     646,304,101  lei 
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The  cash  transactions  during  the  year  considerably  exceed  the  sums 
shown  in  the  balance  sheet.  The  offices  of  the  popular  banks  present  a 
scene  of  constant  activity.  During  the  year  1920  the  cash  account,  the  bal- 
ance of  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  45,490,398  lei,  showed  receipts 
to  the  amount  of  853,810,687  lei,  and  payments  of  808,320,289  lei ;  the 
total  cash  turn  over  of  the  popular  banks  in  the  course  of  the  year  1920 
amounted  to  2,216,755,934  lei. 

On  31  December  1920  33  departmental  federations  —  in  the  former 
Kingdom  there  are  34  departments  —  and  13  district  federations  were 
in  full  working.  The  46  federations  include  3,252  societies,  of  which 
2,801  are  popular  banks,  304  are  co-operative  productive  or  distributive 
societies,  and  87  are  rural  associations.  As  has  been  seen,  there  are 
only  393  popular  banks  that  do  not  belong  to  any  federation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  in  lei  the  general  balance  sheet 
of  the  federations,   as  on  31   December   1920  : 

Asset  I,iabilities 

—  lei  —  lei 

Cash  in  hand 10,023,613  Share  Capital 15,061,480 

I^oans  made   to   affiliated  co-  Deposits  bearing  interest  .   .       53,034,919 

operative  societies    .    .    .        84,841,562  Reserve  fund 1,681,719 

Deposits  with  the  Central  Of-  I^oans  from  the  Central  Office       78,675,871 

fice  of  the  popular  banks .         3,578,512  Sundry  liabilities 120,478,091 

Goods 11,778,124  Net    profit 3,909,798 

Advances  on  cereal  crops.    .       11,162,915 
Share    in    the  profits    of    the 

Central  Office 1,673,625 

Securities    issued    by     public 

bodies 8,229,318 

I^and,  buildings,  furniture  and 

sundry  assets 141,554,209 


Total  .   .    .      272,841,881  Total   .   .    .     272,841,881 

The  actual  cash  turn-over  of  the  federations  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  popular  banks,  amounts  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  figures 
appearing  in  the  balance  sheet.  For  the  year  1920,  the  amount  was 
1,511,731,241  lei. 

On  31  December  1920  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Popular  Banks  closed  with  liabihties  and  assets  of  391,866,876  lei  and  a 
net  profit  of  3,658,341  lei,  which  has  been  allocated  as  follows  •  731,668 
lei  for  the  reserve  fund,  374,826  lei  in  dividends  payable  on  the  capital  paid 
up  by  the  popular  banks,  2,347,949  lei  to  cover  State  outlay  on  behalf  of 
the  popular  banks  during  1920,  and  203,897  lei  for  propaganda,  and  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  co-operative  methods. 

In  the  course  of  1920,  the  Central  Office  granted  loans  amounting  to 
more  than  90  miUion  lei  guaranteed  by  securities,  mortgages,  and  other 
charges,  or  in  the  form  of  overdrafts. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that,  in  the  course  of  1920,  500  million 
lei  have  been  made  available  for  the  peasant  class  through  the  instru- 
mentahty  of  agricultural  co-operation. 

2.  Obshtii  Rural  Associations.  —  These  associations  are  co-operative 
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production  societies.  They  are  of  two  kinds  :  associations  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  associations  for  renting  land  for  a  certain  number,  of  years, 
usually  five. 

Before  the  War,  the  arable  land  was  in  the  hand  of  the  large  landowners 
who  generally  let  it.  The  peasants,  whose  poverty  was  extreme,  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  owners  and  especially  of  the  agents  to  whom  the  land  was 
farmed  out  and  who  for  the  most  part  treated  the  peasants  with  little  consid- 
eration. In  self  defence  the  peasants  founded  rural  associations,  usually 
without  capital,  but  with  conjoint  and  unlimited  habihty  covering  aU  the 
property  of  the  members.  With  the  help  of  the  Central  Bank,  they  bought 
or  rented  direct  from  the  owners  the  land  they  required.  The  land  thus 
obtained  is  worked  in  common  or  divided  between  the  members  of  the 
associations  so  as  to  be  tilled  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  labour, 
whether  of  man  or  beast,  that  can  be  provided  by  each  family.  The  asso- 
ciation purchases  seeds,  farm  implements  and  also  machinery  on  behalf  of 
all  the  members  and  arranges  for  the  general  marketing  of  the  surplus 
products  of  the  work  performed  in  common. 

For  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  these  associations  the 
Central  Bank  has  appointed  a  body  of  agricultural  experts  which  has  rend- 
ered excellent  service.  In  this  way  with  the  financial,  technical  and  gen- 
eral assistance  of  the  Central  Bank,  the  peasants  have  been  enabled  to  enter 
more  rapidly  into  possession  of  the  land,  or  to  draw  a  fuU  profit  from  their 
work,  they  have  been  able  to  offer  the  owners  terms  more  advantageous 
than  those  offered  by  the  agents  and  they  have  proved  that  they  have  the 
capacity  to  become  owners  with  a  standard  of  production  not  inferior, 
either  in  quantity  or  quahty,  to  that  of  the  time  when  they  were  working 
for  others. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  the  Obshtii  rural  asso- 
ciations: 


^Year 

Number 

of 

[associations 

Area 
1 en ted 

Total 

amount 

of    annual 

rent 

hectares 

lei 

1903.      . 

8 

4,940 

94,785 

1905.      . 

37 

30,358 

626,144 

I9IO  .      . 

347 

248,340 

7,762,871 

I9II  .      . 

.         378 

283,381 

9,230,806 

I912  .      . 

495 

374,891 

13,447,081 

I916  .      . 

505 

410,414 

16,432,027 

3.  Rural  Co-operative  Societies.  —  In  connection  with  the  rural  asso- 
ciations and  in  close  relation  with  the  popular  banks  there  has  grown  up 
in  the  villages  an  important  co-operative  movement  both  for  distribution 
and  production.  In  particular  the  co-operative  forest  development  socie- 
ties are  entering  into  competition  with  the  commercial  companies  which 
exploit  the  mountaineers  mercilessly  and  offer  them  ridiculously  low  prices. 
Thanks  to  the  co-operative  societies  the  peasants  have  a  backing  that 
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enables  them  to  turn  their  property,  labour  and  skill  in  forestry  to  good 
account.  The  development  of  these  societies  is  shewn  by  the  following 
table  : 


Number  of 

Number 

Subscribed 

Capital 

Reserve 

Rate  of 

Year 

co-operative 

of 

capital 

paid   up 

fund 

^Dividends 

dividends 

societies 

members 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lei 

lei 

lei 

lei 

lei 

1905  .    • 

I 

28 

2,300 

1,100 

— 

— 

— 

1907.    • 

9 

330 

49,947 

45,845 

189 

3,011 

6.6 

1910  .    . 

89 

4,563 

901,773 

624,396 

54,227 

49,707 

8 

1911  .    . 

123 

6,879 

1,183,857 

806,728 

74,639 

86,000 

10.7 

1912  .    . 

149 

8,495 

1,510,597 

1,010,114 

136,262 

144,165 

14. 1 

1915  .    . 

221 

12,287 

1,857,238 

1,284,085 

— 

— 

— 

1 918.    . 

222 

12,203 

2,029,660 

1,594,533 

— 

— 

— 

1919-    • 

384 

23,400 

8,383,348 

3,042,918 

— 

— 

— 

1920  .    .    • 

489 

29,657 

11,340,640 

7,008,243 

— 

— 

— 

1921  .    . 

673 

41,527 

20,538,629 

13,386,122 

— 

— 

— 

Twenty-four  of  these  societies  are  co-operative  societies  for  lumbering 
on  a  large  scale,  possessing  27  plants  some  of  which  can  turn  out  300,000 
cubic  metres  of  sawn  and  planed  timber  annually. 

M.  B. 

RUSSIA 

The  General  Go-operative    Bank.  —  9K0H0MH^ecKaa  ^hbhb  {Economic 
Life),  No.  1,165.  Moscow,  25  July  1923. 

With  the  revival  of  the  economic  life  of  Russia  there  are  springing 
up  in  every  direction  very  varied  types  of  co-operative  societies,  espe- 
cially the  agricultural.  The  Co-operative  Bank  of  the  Distributive  So- 
cieties acts  as  the  central  bank  for  all  the  co-operative  societies  ;  it  was 
founded  on  20  February  1922  and  transformed  on  i  February  1923  into 
the  General  (Pan-Russian)  Co-operative  Bank  with  headquarters  at  Moscow. 

By  its  constitution  this  Bank  is  a  limited  liability  company;  its  co- 
operative character  however  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  shares  are  held 
by  name  and  that  they  can  only  be  transferred  and  new  shareholders 
admitted  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Directors.  The  shareholders 
are  practically  without  exception  co-operative  organizations,  and  cannot 
hold  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  general  meeting,  however 
large  the  number  of  the  shares  they  hold. 

The  existing  economic  pressure  on  private  individuals  still  makes 
it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  create  capital,  although  the  Bank  has 
succeeded  by  30  June  1923  in  increasing  its  resources  to  530,000  cervonzi  (i). 
The  twelve  branches,  founded  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  provinces,  pro- 
vide fresh  means  for  circulating  the  shares  among  the  rural  population. 
With  a  view  to  ensuring  the  successful  development  of  the  Bank,  State 
credits  were  granted  for  a  sum  —  up  to  i  July  — of  245,000  chervontsi  from 
the  State  Bank  and  267,000  chervontsi  from  the  Commission  of  Finance. 

(i)  A    banknote  issued  by  the    State  Bank  worth  10  gold  roubles. 
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The  latter  sum  is  specially  intended  for  the  organization  of  co-operative 
credit  societies  among  the  industrial  workers  and  for  making  loans  on 
long  term  credit  to  the   agricultural  classes. 

The  bank  loans  are  for  the  most  part  (up  to  90  per  cent.)  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  provinces,  where  they  are  divided  equally  between 
the  co-operative  productive  and  the  co-operative  distributive  societies. 
Besides  financing  co-operative  exportation,  the  Bank  puts  its  own  trade 
organization  at  the  disposal  of  the  co-operative  exporting  societies,  and 
assists  in  establishing  relations  with  foreign  organizations.  The  funds 
of  the  Bank  are  provided  by  the  capital  of  the  former  branch  of  the  Mos- 
cow Popular  Bank  in  lyondon,  by  its  own  capital  invested  abroad,  as 
well  as  by  foreign  loans  contracted  for  the  purpose.  The  activities  of 
the  Bank  in  connection  with  exportation  are  constantly  inci easing  in 
importance.  M.   T. 
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I.  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  in  Alberta.  —  Annuai,  Reports  of  THE 
HAiiy  Insurance  Board  of  Ai^berta  for  the  Years  ended  January 
31,   1921,   1922,  1923.     Calgary,   1921,   1922,   1923, 

The  Hail  Insurance  District  of  Alberta  was  formed  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Hail  Insurance  Act  of  1918.  The  District  was  established  in  March 
1919  and  was  composed  of  67  municipal  districts  which  approved  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Act.  During  the  year  1921  five  other  municipal  districts 
elected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  were  included  within 
the  District.  Hail  taxes  are  paid  by  the  rate-payers  to  their  municipal 
districts ;  the  municipal  districts  pay  to  the  Hail  Insurance  Board. 
Farmers  in  districts  outside  the  Hail  Insurance  District  may  insure  their 
crops  under  the  Municipal  Plan.  A  provision  enables  farmers  to  cancel 
the  insurance  of  crops  destroyed  by  any  cause  other  than  hail. 

The  Hail  Insurance  Act  was  amended  in  March  1920  to  provide  that 
the  maximum  indemnity  to  be  paid  should  be  $10  per  acre  instead  of  the 
previous  maximum  of  $8.  A  farmer  may  thus  insure  his  crop  for  $6, 
$8,  or  $10  per  acre  as  he  wishes.  In  1920  and  1921,  of  the  acreage  in- 
sured, 81  per  cent,  and  82  per  cent.,  respectively,  were  insured  at  $10 
per  acre. 

The  area  insured  under  the  Municipal  Plan  was  greater  in  both  1920 
and  1921  than  in  1919,  but  the  area  insured  in  1922  was  the  lowest  in 
all  the  four  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  insured  in  each 
of  the  three  last  years. 
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Area  in  Alberta  insured  under  the  Municipal  Plan 
in  the  years  1920,  1921  and  1922. 


1920 

*I92I 

1922 

Inside  the  District 

Outside  »          »          

acres 

2,049,004 
283,077 

acres 

2,043,551 
223,185 

acres 

1,428,786 
141,921 

Total   .    .    . 
season .   ,    . 

Area  cancelled  (i) 

2,332,081 
40,669 

2,266,736 
212,078 

1,570,707 
87,007 

Total  carried  throughout  the 

2,291,412 

2,054,658 

1,483,700 

(i)  Crops  destroyed  by  causes  other  than  hail. 


In  contrast  to  the  years  1920  and  1922,  exceedingly  heavy  losses 
from  hail  were  sustained  in  Alberta  during  192 1.  The  decline  in  the 
acreage  insured  in  1922,  therefore,  while  due  in  part  to  the  unpromising 
condition  of  the  crop  at  the  time  when  the  insurance  was  being  placed, 
was  also  in  part  due  to  the  high  rate  which  the  Board  had  found  neces- 
sary to  charge  in  1921.  The  area  insured  by  the  Board  in  1922,  however, 
represented  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  hail  insurance  written  in 
the  Province. 

In  1920  the  area  of  crops  insured  under  the  Municipal  Plan  which  were 
damaged  by  hail  was  235,086  acres,  in  1921  no  less  than  538,887  acres, 
and  in  1922  only  114,701  acres.  The  number  of  claims  made  to  the  Board 
in  each  of  these  years  was  2,048,  5,479,  and  1,428.  The  awards  amounted 
to  $881,280,  $2,149,761,  and  $291,697,  respectively.  The  rates  charged 
by  the  Board  were  6  per  cent,  in  1920,  10  per  cent,  in  1921,  and  5  per 
cent,  in  1922.  In  "1921  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  charged  the  proceeds 
were  insufficient  to  pay  even  the  losses,  so  that  the  reserve  fund  was 
drawn  upon  ;  in  1922  the  proceeds  of  the  5  per  cent,  rate  were  not  only 
sufficient  to  pay  the  losses  of  the  year  and  all  costs  of  administration,  but 
also  to  restore  to  the  reserve  fund  more  than  had  been  taken  away  in 
1921. 

In  cases  where  a  crop  or  any  portion  of  it  is  considered  before  a  storm 
to  be  not  worth  harvesting,  no  indemnity  is  paid  with  regard  to  this  area 
in  respect  of  the  storm,  but  the  owner  is  allowed  to  cancel  the  insurance 
on  the  acreage  concerned,  the  cancellation  taking  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  storm.  If  the  crop  or  any  portion  of  it,  however,  is  considered  to  be 
harvestable  before  the  storm,  it  is  considered  as  a  crop,  and  the  Board 
pays  the  owner  a  percentage  of  the  insurance  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
the  crop-value  destroyed. 

The  method  by  which  the  Board  adjusts  losses  on  "  early  storms,  " 
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that  is,  on  storms  occurring  between  15  June  and  4  or  5  July,  is  to  make 
a  preliminary  inspection  of  the  crop  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  storm, 
but  to  defer  the  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  the  damage  until  about  a 
month  later  when  a  second  inspection  is  made.  In  the  years  previous  to 
1922  the  number  of  claims  in  respect  of  early  storms  was  usually  about 
60  or  70,  but  in  1922  it  was  over  600.  In  many  cases  the  weather  after 
the  "  early  storm'"  was  not  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  the  damaged 
crop,  the  actual  loss,  therefore,  caused  through  the  storm  proved  to  be 
greater  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

The  Hail  Insurance  Board  was  in  a  much  stronger  financial  position 
at  the  end  of  1922  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  In  January 
1922  the  Board  owed  $1,036,000.  An  additional  amount  was  borrowed 
to  finance  the  business  of  1922,  but  by  31  January  1923  the  entire  indebt- 
edness had  been  reduced  to  $665,000.  Of  the  total  assessment  made  by 
the  Board  during  the  four  years  1919-1922,  amounting  to  $4,843,801, 
only  $1,090,971,  or  22  %  per  cent.,  was  outstanding  on  i  February  1923. 
The  total  risk  borne  by  the  Hail  Insurance  Board  during  these  four 
years  amounted    to  approximately  $72,000,000.  F.  ly.  T. 

* 
*  * 

2.  Hail  Insurance  in  Saskatchewan  in  1922.  —  Public  Service  Monthly, 
Vol.  XI,  No.  7,  Regina,  February  1923.  — •  Canadian  Finance,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  23.  Winnipeg,  December  6,  1922.  — ■  Economic  World,  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  18.     New  York,  October  28,  1922. 

Whereas  in  1921  the  damage  done  by  hail  in  Saskatchewan  was 
extremely  heavy,  in  1922  the   damage  was  exceptionally  Hght. 

The  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Association,  operating  under  the 
Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Act,  carried  an  insurance  of  about  $25,000,000. 
A  rate  of  4  per  cent,  was  charged.  The  premiums  received  amounted 
to  $1,080,000,  consisting  of  $490,000,  representing  the  premium  tax 
on  the  fiat  rate  basis,  and  $590,000,  the  premium  tax  on  the  seeded  acreage. 
The  losses  have  been  estimated  by  the  Association  at  about  $325,000. 
The  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $80,000.  There  was  thus  a  profit 
of  about  $675,000  on  the  year's  work  ;  this  will  increase  the  reserve 
of  the  Association  to  about  $975,000.  With  regard  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Association  the  directors  point  out  that  working  costs  are  higher 
than  hitherto  owing  to  the  new  legislation  dealing  with  the  payment  of 
commission  to  municipalities  for  their  share  of  the  work  of  compiling 
statistics  and  for  other  work  for  the  Association. 

The  private  Hail  Insurance  Companies  operating  in  Saskatchewan 
divide  the  Province  into  three  districts  —  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern 
—  and  charge  a  different  rate  in  each  owing  to  the  fact  that  hail 
losses  are  heaviest  in  the  southern  part  and  lightest  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Province.  The  Northern  district  paid  a  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  the 
Central  6  per  cent,  and  the  Southern  8  per  cent.  The  companies  charged 
a  farmer  a  higher  rate  when  he  gave  a  promissory  note  instead  of  paying 
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liis  premium  in  cash,  the  rates  being  respectively  increased  to  6  %  per 
cent.,  8  per  cent,  and  lo  ^  per  cent.  In  two  parts  of  the  Southern  dis- 
trict a  cash  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  and  a  promissory  note  rate  of  13  ^4  P^r 
cent,  were  charged.  The  very  high  rates  were  imposed  with  the  object 
of  recompensing  the  companies  for  the  unfavourable  results  of  their  oper- 
ations in  192 1.  The  limit  up  to  which  any  company  insured  crops  was 
fixed  at  $36  an  acre  ;  insurance  was  offered  for  all  grain  crops  and  culti- 
vated hay  crops,  as  well  as  for  beans,  peas  and  beets  when  grown  as  field 
crops. 

The  losses  were  lower  than  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
received,  only  $3,457,247  being  paid  in  1922  as  against  $4,588,925  in 
1921.  On  the  other  hand,  as  compared  with  losses  in  1921  amounting 
to  $4,628,137,  the  losses  in  1922  only  amounted  to  $1,098,991,  or  31.79 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received.  F.  I^.  T. 


FRANCE 

I.  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Societies  in  1921.  —  MinisTe)RE  de 
1,'Agricui.ture  :  Rapport  au  Pr^ident  de  i.a  Ri^jpubi^ique  Fran^aise 
sur  i,e  fonctionnement  des  socre:t]i^  d 'assurance  et  des  r^ssuran- 
CES  MUTUEI.I.ES  AGRicoivES.     Paris,  1923. 

In  192 1  there  were  14,896  subsidized  co-operative  insurance  and  rein- 
surance societies,  an  increase  of  334  on  the  preceding  year.  These  socie- 
ties are  divided  as  follows:  live  stock  insurance  societies,  10,212  societies 
for  direct  insurance  and  78  for  reinsurance  ;  fire  insurance,  4,463  societies 
for  direct  insurance  and  39  for  reinsurance  ;  farm  accidents  insurance  73, 
societies  for  direct  insurance  and  two  for  reinsurance ;  insurance  aganinst 
hail,  29  societies  for  direct  insurance.  It  was  in  1898  that  the  State 
began  to  grant  subsidies  to  mutual  insurance  societies.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  192 1  the  total  of  these  subsidies  had  amounted  to  18,965,600  francs, 
of  which  1,393,600  francs  were  paid  during  that  year.  These  1,393,600 
francs  have  been  divided  between  271  societies  in  full  working  and  236 
societies  in  course  of  formation. 

The  societies  for  live  stock  insurance  are  the  oldest  and  the  most 
numerous,  but  a  large  number  of  them  neglect  to  reinsure ;  the  78  rein- 
surance societies,  in  fact,  do  not  include  more  than  2,977  societies  out 
of  10,212. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  difference  with  the  fire  insurance  societies, 
the  oldest  of  which  dates  back  to  1902.  Out  of  the  4,463  local  societies 
existing  in  192 1,  4,081  were  reinsured  for  a  total  sum  of  2,252,669,382 
francs. 

Accident  insurance  cannot  develop  properly  till  the  Law  of  15  Decem- 
ber 1922  is  put  into  force.  This  law  makes  appHcable  to  agriculture  the 
legislation  on  accidents  during  work.    Out  of  73  societies  at  work  in  192 1, 

9  —  Ec.  ing. 
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67  belonged  to  the  department  of  Indre  et  lyoire  alone,  wheie  there  was 
also  a  departmental  reinsiirance  society. 

BEail  insurance  presents  special  difficulties  and  remains  almost  at  a 
standstill.  There  were  however  29  societies  in  192 1  as  compared  with 
28  in  1920.  M.  B. 

* 
*  * 

2.   The  Constitution  and  Working  of  the  Agricultural  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Societies  in  receipt  of  State  Grants.  —  D:^cret  rei<atif  a  i,a 

CONSTITUTION  ET  AU  FONCTlONNEMENT  DES  SOCIE;Te:S  D' ASSURANCES 
MUTUEI,I<ES  AGRICOI^ES  QUI  SOI^IylClTENT  I,ES  SUBVENTIONS  DE  L'^TAT 
(2  August  1923),  Journal  Officiel  of  5  August  1923. 

As  a  result  of  a  I^aw  of  4  July  1900,  dealing  with  the  formation 
of  agricultural  mutual  insurance  societies,  a  large  number  of  these  organ- 
izations came  into  existence  in  France.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  societies  in  receipt  of  grants,  grouped,  for  the 
purposes  of  risk  of  fire  and  live-stock  mortality,  into  regional  reinsurance 
societies,  which  are  in  their  turn  federated  to  form  central  reinsurance 
societies. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  a  rapid  development  of  these  societies  the 
Government  has  considered  it  desirable  to  consolidate  and  establish  the 
regulations  relating  to  their  constitution  and  working  in  a  single  decree. 
This  is  the  intention  of  the  Decree  of  2  August  1923. 

Local  Societies.  —  Whatever  be  the  risk  covered  by  the  society,  the 
rules  of  the  local  societies  must  indicate  the  object,  the  headquarters  and 
full  name  of  the  society,  together  with  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in 
existence  and  its  area  of  operations,  and  must  define  closely  the  nature 
of  the  risks  against  which  insurance  is  granted,  each  society  being  allowed 
to  insure  against  one  kind  of  risk  only.  These  risks  include  live  stock 
mortality,  accidents  in  agricultural  work,  fires,  hail  or  other  weather 
risks.  The  rules  also  fix  the  dates  of  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  fin- 
ancial year. 

The  effective  membership  must  not  be  less  than  seven  and  must  be 
open  to  all  the  farmers  or  owners  of  agiicultural  land  in  the  area  defined 
in  the  rules.  Right  to  membership  cannot  be  made  conditional  on  the 
candidate  belonging  to  any  particular  organization. 

No  remuneration  may  be  given  to  persons  engaged  in  the  management 
or  administration  of  the  society.  A  paid  secretary  who  also  acts  as  treas- 
urer may  however  be  appointed,  who  will  not  be  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  administration. 

The  reserve  funds  of  the  agricultural  mutual  insurance  societies  are 
deposited  with  the  Treasury,  the  Bank  of  France,  the  banks  of  agricul- 
tural credit  or  duly  constituted  savings  banks.  They  may  also  be  used 
to  purchase  State  securities,  Treasury  bonds  or  other  securities  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Stase,  or  invested  in  shares  of  agricultural  credit 
societies. 
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In  the  event  of  winding  up,  the  part  of  the  society's  assets  which  is 
provided  by  State  aid  is  paid  into  the  reinsurance  society  to  which  the 
society  is  affiliated.  The  surplus  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  rules;  in  no  case  can  it  be  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  society. 

Finally  the  societies  which  receive  State  aid  in  any  form  are  subject 
to  State  supervision. 

Reinsurance  societies.  — The  various  provisions  apply,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  the  reinsurance  societies.  Their  area  of  operations  is  determined  by  the 
rules.  They  are  expected  to  accept  as  members  every  society  which  con- 
forms to  the  forms  and  conditions  laid  down  in  the  rules.  Their  adminis- 
tration is  voluntary,  but  they  can  retain  the  services  of  a  paid  staff,  on 
condition  that  the  members  of  the  staff  have  no  vote  on  the  committee 
of  management. 

Special  Provisions  for  the  Live  Stock  Insurance  Societies.  —  The  annual 
premium  is  fixed  by  the  rules  ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  animals  for  societies  that  insure  cattle  only,  1,50  per  cent, 
for  societies  insuring  horses,  mules,  etc.  only ;  1.25  per  cent,  for  societies 
insuring  cattle  and  horses;  3.50  per  cent,  for  societies  insuring  pigs. 

The  amounts  of  compensation  to  be  paid  are  fixed  by  the  rules,  but 
cannot  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  nor  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  net 
loss,  the  net  loss  being  understood  as  the  value  of  the  animals  affected, 
as  fixed  by  the  experts,  after  deduction  for  the  value  of  the  meat  and 
carcase  utilizable.  The  compensation  may  however  be  calculated  on  the 
total  of  the  gross  loss  without  deduction  of  the  value  of  the  meat  or 
carcase.  In  this  case  the  meat  and  carcase  remain  the  property  ot  the 
society,  which  uses  them  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  common  interest. 

Special  Provisions  for  the  Fire  Insurance  Societies.  —  These  societies 
can  only  insure  against  agricultural  risks  of  all  kinds,  or  risks  connected 
with  farming,  the  risks  of  small  rural  artisans  being  .considered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  category. 

State  Grants  to  the  Local  Societies.  —  The  local  live  stock  and  fire 
mutual  insurance  societies  may  obtain  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
grants  of  two  kinds : 

1.  grants  known  as  "  establishment  grants  "  made  to  societies  in 
course  of  formation,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expenses  of  organization 
and  to  build  up  a  preliminary  reserve  fund  ; 

2.  grants  known  as  grants  "  for  losses  incurred  "  made  to  societies 
in  full  working  order  which  have  suffered  unusual  losses  during  previous 
years.  These  grants  are  intended  to  enable  the  societies  to  form  fresh 
reserve  funds.  The  establishment  grants  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  member- 
ship and  the  value  of  the  capital  assured.  Application  must  be  made 
within  the  two  years  that  follow  the  formation  of  the  society  and  they  are 
not  renewable.  The  grants  for  losses  are  fixed  after  taking  into  account 
the  membership,  the  value  of  the  capital  assured,  the  gravity  of  the  net 
losses  incurred,  the  position  of  the  reserve  funds,  the  rate  of  the  premiums 
and  finally  the  certificate  given  to  each  insurance  society  in  respect  of 
its  more  or  less  satisfactory  working  and  administration 
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It  may  be  added  that  in  the  same  commune  only  one  local  Society 
for  each  class  of  risks  may  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  vState  grants. 
Where  there  are  two  co-existent  insurance  societies  the  one  whose  rules 
were  first  submitted  to  the  municipal  authority  has  precedence,  on  condi- 
tion that  it   is  in   good  working  order. 

Reinsurance  Societies.  —  The  societies  for  reinsurance  against  live  stock 
mortality  and  fires  must  specify  in  their  rules  the  limits  of  the  area  within 
which  they  operate,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  they  share  in 
the  loSvSes  of  the  affiliated  local  societies. 

The  reinsurance  society  may  either  contribute  to  the  settlement  of 
all  losses  falling  on  the  affiliated  societies  in  a  proportion  corresponding 
to  the  share  paid  by  each  society  out  of  the  premiums  it  collects,  or  limit 
its  contributions  to  such  local  societies  as  have  had  to  pay  compensation 
up  to  a  sum  in  excess  of  a  given  rate.  In  the  latter  case  the  rules  of  the 
reinsurance  society  must  make  it  possible  to  insist  upon  an  adequate 
increase  in  the  rate  of  premiums  payable  to  the  local  societies  or  provide 
for  raising  the  limit  at  which  the  reinsurance  takes  effect  or  for  the  increase 
of  premiums,  whenever  the  local  society  has  applied  for  the  help  of  the  re- 
insurance society  for  three  years  in  succession.  It  may  be  added  that  for 
insurance  against  live  stock  mortality,  the  contributions  payable  by  the 
local  societies  must  not  be  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  annual  insurance 
premiums. 

Once  the  rules  of  the  affiliated  local  societies  have  been  approved  by 
the  reinsurance  society,  no  modification  can  be  introduced  without  the 
previous  approval  of  the  reinsurance  society.  The  rules  of  the  reinsurance 
society  fix  five  years  as  the  minimum  period  for  the  affiliation  of  a  local 
society. 

The  mutual  societies  for  reinsurance  against  live  stock  mortality 
and  fire  which  in  their  turn  reinsure  the  risks  with  a  Central  Reinsur- 
ance Society,  may  obtain  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  grants  of 
two  kinds  : 

1.  Grants  "  towards  the  expenses  of  original  establishment  "  made 
to  societies  in  course  of  formation,  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  expenses 
of  organization  and  to  build  up  a  preliminary  reserve  fund  ; 

2.  grants  "  towards  the  working  expenses  of  established  societies  " 
intended  to  enable  them  to  reconstitute  or  increase  their  reserve   fund. 

The  last  named  grants  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  sliding  scales, 
which  take  account  of  the  number  of  local  societies  that  are  reinsured, 
the  capital  value  reinsured  by  the  societies,  the  extent  to  which  the  reinsur- 
ance society  participates  in  the  losses  of  local  societies,  the  rate  of  the  con- 
tributions paid  by  the  societies,  the  reserve  fund,  as  well  as  the  certificate 
given  to  each  society  in  respect  of  its  more  or  less  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration and  working. 

Finally  in  the  event  of  the  winding  up  of  a  reinsurance  society, 
whether  for  live  stock  or  fire  insurance,  the  part  of  the  assets  of  the  society 
provided  by  State  subventions  is  paid  to  an  agricultural  mutual  insurance 
society  or  to  a  public  utilty  scheme  named  by  the  general  meeting  of  the 
members  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.     The 
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surplus  is  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  made  by  the  rules, 
but  it  can  never  be  shared  among  private  persons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  provisions  relate  solely  to  mutual 
insurance  societies  for  live  stock  mortality  and  hail  risks.  Special  decrees 
will  fix  the  appropriate  organization  and  schemes  of  working  for  mutual 
insurance  societies  against  accidents  or  hail  or  other  weather  risks. 

M.  B. 

SPAIN. 

The  Mutual  Hail  Insurance  Society  of  the  Farmers'  Association.  — 

Boletin  de  la  Asociaiion  de  AgricoUores   de  Espana,  Nos.  136,  143,  153, 
163.  Madrid,  March  1920,  June  1921,    June   1922,  May  1923. 

In  the  International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  October  192a 
we  described  at  length  the  system  of  working  of  the  Mutual  Hail  Insurance 
Society  {Caja  de  Seguros  mutuos  contra  el  pedrisco)  founded  in  1917  by  the 
Farmers'  Association  of  Spain.  It  was  there  explained  that  the  members 
took  out  policies  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  paid  in  each  year  provisional 
premiums  on  a  scale  varying  according  to  the  class  of  crops  and  according 
to  the  district  in  which  their  holdings  were  situated.  Of  the  total  provi- 
sional premiums  20  per  cent,  was  set  aside  for  management  expenses. 
The  members  also  paid  additional  premiums  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
provisional  preraiums.  The  total  amount  of  the  additional  premiums  in 
an^^  year  formed  the  so-called  "  period  reserve  "  of  the  year. 

For  the  payment  of  compensation  the  premiums  of  the  year  (reduced 
by  the  20  per  cent,  set  aside  for  management  expenses)  were  first  drawn 
upon.  If  the  danages  assessed  were  less  than  the  total  provisional  pre- 
miums of  the  year  (reduced  by  20  per  cent.)  compensation  was  paid  in  full, 
and  the  balance  was  carried  forward. 

If  the  damages  assessed  exceeded  the  total  provisional  premiums 
of  the  year  (less  20  per  cent.)  this  sum  was  divided  amongst  the  policy- 
holders in  proportion  to  the  damages  sustained  by  each.  The  "  period 
reserve  "  of  the  year  was  then  drawn  upon.  The  distribution  was  again 
proportionate  and  balances  were  carried  forward. 

If  the  "  period  reserve  "  of  the  year  were  insufficient,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  balances  of  provisional  premiums  accumulated  in  previous  years 
and  to  balances  remaining  of  the  "  period  reserves  "  of  previous  years. 
In  this  case,  however,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  policy-holders 
according  to  the  five-year  period  for  which  they  were  insured.  The  bal- 
ances of  provisional  premiums  and  of  "  period  reserves  "  accumulated 
out  of  the  premiums  and  additional  premiums  paid  by  poHcy-holders 
insured  for  a  particular  five-^^ear  period  could  only  be  drawn  upon  to  com- 
plete the  compensation  payable  to  policy-holders  belonging  to  the  same 
group. 

If  the  balances  of  provisional  premiums  and  of  "  period  reserves  " 
did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  full  compensation,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
"  general  reserve  ".     This  was  formed  by  the  balances  of  the  "  period  re- 
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serves  "  remaining  over  at  the  end  of  each  five-year  period  and  by  sub- 
sidies and  gifts  received  by  the  Society.  When  the  available  funds  were 
inadequate  to  pay  compensation  in  full,  the  compensation  was  propor- 
tionately reduced.     In  no  case  was  a  supplementary  levy  made. 

Any  balances  of  provisional  premiums  paid  by  the  policy-holders 
insured  for  a  particular  five-year  period  remaining  over  at  the  end  of  that 
period  were  to  be  returned  to  the  policy-holders,  taking  account  of  the  pre- 
miums paid  and  the  compensation  received  by  each. 

Such  was  the  system  followed  until  1920,  when  the  Society  handed 
over  40  per  cent,  of  the  provisional  premiums  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
"  period  reserve  "  of  the  year  to  the  newly-formed  Mutualidad  Nacional  del 
seguro  Agro-pecuario,  which  assumed  50  per  cent,  of  the  risks.  The  same 
arrangement  was  made  in  1921.  In  1922,  however,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  and  the  whole  of  the  "  period  reserve  "  of  the  year  were  handed 
to  the  Mutualidad  Nacional,  which  assumed  the  whole  of  the  risks.  The 
system  now  in  force  is,  therefore,  very  much  simpler  than  the  original 
system. 

In  the  article  already  cited,  we  gave  results  of  the  working  of  the 
Society  in  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1919,  and  in  a  note  published  in  the 
International  Review  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  November  192 1  we  gave 
the  results  for  the  year  1920.  In  192 1,  the  number  of  policies  in  force 
was  3,927  and  the  capital  assured  amounted  to  18,956,302  pesetas.  The 
provisional  premiums  amounted  to  396,697  pesetas  and  the  additional 
premiums  (forming  the  "  period  reserve  "  of  the  year)  to  39,666  pesetas. 
The  number  of  claims  made  was  1,491,  affecting  1,244  policies,  or  32.23 
per  cent,  of  the  poHcies  in  force.  The  damages  assessed  amounted  to 
967,433  pesetas.  The  Mutualidad  Nacional  was  only  able  to  pay  as 
compensation  198,323  pesetas,  or  41  per  cent,  of  half  the  damages  assessed. 
The  Society  itself  was  able  to  pay  149,952  pesetas.  The  total  compensa- 
tion paid  was  thus  348,275  pesetas,  being  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  damages 
assessed. 

In  1922  the  number  of  policies  fell  off  considerably  ;  it  was  2,828, 
representing  an  assured  capital  of  12,921,284  pesetas.  The  total  of  the 
provisional  premiums  was  216,049  pesetas  and  of  this  amount  80  per  cent. 
(172,840  pesetas)  was  paid  to  the  Mutualidad  Nacional,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  additional  premiums  (21,604  pesetas)  and  one-eighth  of  the 
management  fund  (5,401  pesetas).  The  number  of  claims  was  335  affecting 
347  policies  and  the  damages  assessed  were  222,228  pesetas.  Though 
this  sum  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  Mutualidad  Nacional 
that  body  was  able,  owing  to  the  faciHties  accorded  to  it  by  the  State,  to 
pay  the  compensation  in  full,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  assessment 
expenses  (10,982  pesetas). 

The  table  on  page  587  shows  the  comparative  results  of  the  working 
of  the  Society  for  the  whole  series  of  years  from  1917  to  1922. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  1917  policy-holders,  benefiting  by  the 
fact  that  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1919  were  years  in  which  the  losses 
were  comparatively  Hght,  were  fully  compensated  in  each  year  other  than 
the  exceptionally  disastrous  year  192 1. 
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Comparative  Results  for  the  Years  1917  to  1922  of  the  Working  of  the  Mutual 
Hail  Insurance  Society  of  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Spain. 
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(i)  Of  which  298,296  pesetas,  or  50  %  of  the  damages  assessed,  was  paid  by  the  Mu- 
iualidad  Nacional  de  Seguro  Agro  pecuario.  (2)  Of  which,  198,333  pesetas,  or  20,5  %  of  the 
damages  assssed,  was  paid  by  the  Mutualidad  Nacional.  (3)  All  of  which  was  paid  by  the 
Mutualidad  Nacional. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  "  period  reserves  "  and  balances 
of  provisional  premiums  were  utiHzed. 

The  "  period  reserve  "  of  1917  (1,971  pesetas)  was  not  required  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  1917  and  was  carried  forward  to  the  following 
year.  In  1918  a  sum  of  687  pesetas  was  drawn  from  it  to  compensate  the 
1917  policy-holders  and  the  balance  was  carried  forward.  This  was 
completely  absorbed  in  1919  by  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  1917 
and  1918  poHcy-holders. 

The  "  period  reserve  "  of  1918  was  completely  utilized  in  the  payment 
of  compensation  in  that  year. 

The  "  period  reserve  "  of  1919  was  not  required  in  1919  and  was  car- 
ried forward.  In  1920,  however,  it  was  completely  utiHzed  in  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  1917,  1918  and  1919  poHcy-holders. 

Of  the  "  period  reserve  "  of  1920  half  was  paid  to  the  Mutualidad  Na- 
cional and  the  remainder  was  completely  utiHzed  in  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation in  that  year.  The  same  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  "  period  re- 
serve "  of  1921,  while  that  of  1922  was  entirely  paid  to  the  Mutualidad 
Nacional. 

In  1917  a  balance  of  provisional  premiums  amounting  to  3,749  pese- 
tas was  carried  forward,  but  it  was  utiHzed  in  1919  in  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation. There  was  no  balance  in  1918,  but  in  1919  a  balance  of  3,482 
was  carried  forward.  This  was  utiHzed  in  1920  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation.    In  192 1    there  was  no  balance  and  in  1922  the  whole  of  the 
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provisional  premiums,  less  the  20  per  cent,  retained  for  management  ex- 
penses ,  was  paid  to  the  Mutualidad  Nacional  so  that  no  balance  could 
possibly  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Society, 
even  if  the  losses  had  not  exceeded  the  premiums.  J.  K.  M. 
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The  Proposed  State  Agricultural  Bank.  —  Journal  of  the  Jamaica  Agri- 
cultural Society ,  vol.  XXVI,  No.  10,  vol.  XXVII,  No.  7.  Kingston 
(Jamaica),  October   1922,   July  1923. 

A  Special  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  in  September  1922  to  consider  the  matter 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Jamaica  State  Agricultural  Bank.  The  Commit- 
tee has  now  submitted  its  report  to  the  Board  for  consideration. 

The  Committee  urges  the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  for  which  it  states 
that  there  is  both  need  and  opportunity.  It  considers  that  it  should 
not  be  a  purely  Government  institution  like  the  Savings  Bank  although 
it  should  be  under  Government  control  with  the  Government  strongly 
represented  on  its  directorate.  The  Committee  advises  that  the  total 
capital  be  £500,000,  to  be  raised  by  debentures,  preference  shares  and 
ordinary  shares,  and  is  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient  local  capital  to  pro- 
vide this  amount.  Interest  on  debentures  should  be  5  per  cent,  and  on 
preference  shares  4  per  cent.,  while  deposits,  which  would  also  furnish 
capital,  should  receive  interest  varying  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  these  rates  to  be  subject  to  revision. 
The  profit-making  power  of  the  Bank  should  not  be  limited,  but  if 
excessive  profits  are  made  a  strong  bank  reserve  should  be  estabhshed 
and  better  terms  given  to  despositors  and  customers. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  Bank  not  being  an  official 
institution  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government,  although  the  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  the  capital,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Government  should  take  up  half  of  each  class  of  shares.  This  would 
establish  a  strong  Government  interest  and  given  investors  confidence. 

The  Committee  urges  that  if  its  recommendations  are  considered  sat- 
isfactory by  the  Board  and  accepted  by  the  Government  a  Company  should 
be  formed  to  put  the  project  into  operation.  It  suggests  that  the  direc- 
torate of  the  company  should  consist  of  two  Government  Officials,  two 
elected  members  of  the  lyCgislative  Council,  three  delegates  of  the  best 
conducted  local  lyoan  Banks,  and  two  agriculturists,  one  of  whom  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  and  one  by  the  Imperial 
Association.  F.  L.  T. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Agricultural  Credit  Legislation. 

The  Agriculttiral  Credits  Act  of  1923  which  became  a  law  on  March  4 
completes  a  legislative  programme  that  has  been  under  consideration  more 
or  less  directly  for  a  period  of  over  ten  years.  In  1913  two  Commissions, 
namely,  the  American  Commission,  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and  the  United  States  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  jointly  made 
a  study  of  agricultural  credit  systems  in  Europe.  The  report  of  these 
Commissions  recommended  legislation  to  provide  the  American  farmer 
with  more  adequate  facihties  for  personal  credit,  as  well  as  for  mortgage 
credit  adapted  to  his  peculiar  needs.  The  Commissions  specifically  pointed 
out  that  existing  banks  in  the  United  States  were  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  commerce  and  industry  rather  than  to  farmers  with  their  relatively 
long  periods  of  investment  turn-over. 

The  mortgage  credit  facihties  provided  through  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  which  became  a  law  in  19 16,  are  in  considerable  measure  trace- 
able to  these  recommendations  and  have  materially  improved  the  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  farm  mortgage  or  ownership  credit.  Definite 
and  permanent  provision  for  personal  credit  to  farmers  was,  however, 
delayed  until  the  current  year  and  might  have  been  yet  further  post- 
poned except  for  the  emphasis  upon  the  farmers'  credit  needs  brought 
about  by  the  recent  deflation  in  agricultural  prices  with  resulting  financial 
distress  of  the  farmers.  The  need  for  marketing  credit  had  also  become 
strongly  emphasized  through  the  rapid  development  of  co-operative  mark- 
eting associations,  which  since  1921  have  been  served  in  a  measure  by 
the  temporary  organization  knows  as  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  This 
corporation,  as  pointed  out  in  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  November 
1922  issue  of  the  International  Review  0/  Agriculttiral  Economics,  was  in 
August  192 1  largely  transformed  from  its  earher  purpose  of  financing 
industries  connected  with  the  War  and  promoting  export  trade,  into  a 
temporary  rural  credit  institution  with  the  special  object  of  meeting 
the  farmers'  need  for  what  has  come  to  be  called  intermediate  credit. 

Under  the  new  Credits  Act  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  is 
estabhshed  in  each  of  the  12  Federal  land  bank  districts  into  which  the 
United  States  was  divided  under  the  Act  of  1916.  These  new  banks  are 
located  in  the  same  cities  in  which  the  Federal  land  banks  are  situated 
and  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  latter  are  made  ex  officio  officers 
and  directors  of  the  new  banks.  Each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
has  a  potential  capital  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  which  must  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Treasury  as  called  for  by  the  bank  directorates.  To 
provide  additional  loanable  funds  collateral  trust  debentures,  which  are 
tax  exempt,  may  be  issued  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  times  the 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  the  bank.  The  net  earnings  of  each  bank  are 
to  go  one-half  to  the  United  States  and  one-half  to  the  surplus  of  the: 
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bank  until  such  surplus  equals  lOO  per  cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital, 
after  which  lo  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  are  added  to  surplus  and  the  re- 
mainder is  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  franchise  tax. 

The  purpose  of  these  banks  is  to  furnish  discount  faciUties  to  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  and  to  farmers'  co-operative  associations 
which  have  made  loans  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  terms  of  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years.  Advances  may  also  be  made 
direct  to  co-operative  associations  of  agricultural  producers  provided  such 
advances  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  staple  agricultural  pro- 
ducts or  by  mortgages  on  Hve  stock.  No  loans  or  advances  are  made 
direct  to  individual  farmers  since  this  would  involve  a  new  and  elab- 
orate system  of  financial  agencies  that  would  make  the  cost  of  the  credit 
extended  unduly  expensive.  The  interest  on  discounts  and  advances 
charged  by  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  may  not  exceed  by  more 
than  I  per  cent  the  interest  paid  on  debentures  issued,  and  paper  discounted 
must  not  involve  an  interest  rate  to  the  individual  borrower  more 
than  i-i  ^  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate.  The  part  of  the  new 
law  pertaining  to  the  intermediate  credit  banks  and  which  is  designated 
Title  I,  is  in  form  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916. 

Another  title  of  the  new  law  authorizes  the  organization  under  Fed- 
eral charter  of  national  agricultural  credit  corporations  which  may  make 
loans  and  discounts  for  agricultural  purposes  including  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  live  stock.  These  corporations,  which  may  deal  with  indi- 
vidual farmers  as  well  as  with  credit  institutions,  will  be  privately  financed 
and  managed  and  will  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  who  already  supervises  the  national  banks  of  which  there 
are  over  8,000  in  the  United  States.  Like  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  national  agricultural  credit  corporations  are  authorized 
to  issue  collateral  trust  debentures  up  to  ten  times  their  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus,  but  such  debentures  carry  no  tax  exempt  privileges.  No 
corporations  of  this  kind  have  as  yet  been  chartered  and  it  seems  probable 
that  only  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  where  live  stock  loans 
in  considerable  volume  are  demanded  will  corporations  of  this  kind  find 
a  profitable  field.  Existing  live  stock  loan  companies  now  operating 
under  state  law  may  re-incorporate  under  the  new  Federal  law. 

The  power  of  the  new  credit  institutions  to  convert  the  farmers' 
intermediate  credit  paper  into  standardized  securities  through  the  is- 
suance under  Government  supervision  of  collateral  trust  debentures  based 
on  discounted  or  purchased  agricultural  paper,  or  on  government  secur- 
ities purchased  by  the  institutions,  should  prove  particularly  advantageous 
to  the  agricultural  region  relatively  remote  from  centres  of  loanable  funds. 
It  will  provide  a  new  and  improved  avenue  of  contact  between  borrowers 
and  investors.  Because  of  the  safety  and  convenience  that  it  offers  in- 
vestors, it  should  place  agriculture  on  a  par  with  other  industries  in  the 
competition  for  capital  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  personal  and  collateral 
credit  to  the  farmer. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  per- 
manent organization  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks.   These  banks,  the  init- 
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ial  capital  of  which  was  also  advanced  by  the  Federal  Government,  were 
placed  under  temporary  directorates  appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  lyoan 
Board  pending  such  time  as  the  borrowers  by  their  subscription  to  stock 
in  the  bank  through  their  local  associations  should  have  a  reasonable  finan- 
cial interest  therein,  after  which  six  out  of  nine  directors  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  borrowers  and  stockholders.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  above 
mentioned  article  of  November  1922,  the  temporary  organization  was 
continued  in  effect  until  the  passage  of  the  new  credit  law.  Under  the 
amended  provisions  of  the  law,  each  Federal  land  bank,  together  with  the 
associated  intermediate  credit  bank,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  seven  direc- 
tors, three  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  stockholders  and  three  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  A  seventh  director  is  selected  by  the  Board 
from  among  three  persons  receiving  the  highest  nomination  vote  for  the 
position  at  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank.  Participation  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  loan  system  is  hence  limited  to  the  long  term  bor- 
rowers from  the  Federal  land  banks  who  have  given  first  mortgages  on  their 
farms,  while  the  financial  institutions  or  co-operative  associations  which 
patronize  the  intermediate  credit  banks  will  have  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System.  The  new  legislation  further 
amends  the  original  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  by  increasing  the  amount  that 
ma3^  be  borrowed  by  an  individual  farmer  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  This 
amendment  was  dictated  particularly  by  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  the 
upper  MissivSsippi  Valley  where  farms  are  relatively  large  in  spite  of  high 
land  values  and  where  a  $10,000  loan  was  in  most  cases  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  prospective  purchaser  of  an  average  farm. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  became  a  law  in  1913  and  which 
establishes  12  reserve  banks  to  serve,  respectively,  12  Federal  reserve  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  United  States  is  divided,  is  amended  by  Hberalizing 
the  definition  of  paper  drawn  for  an  "  agricultural  purpose  ".  Such  pur- 
pose is  now  made  to  include  the  grading  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products  by  co-operative  marketing  associations.  Furthermore,  the  term 
of  discount  on  paper  drawn  for  an  agricultural  purpose,  which  in  the  original 
Act  was  made  six  months,  as  against  a  three  months  Hmit  on  commer- 
cial paper,  is  by  the  new  law  increased  to  nine  months,  thus  opening  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  an  additional  portion  of  the  farmers'  inter- 
mediate credit  paper. 

While  national  banks  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank  of  their  respective  districts,  state  banks  have  the  option  of  join- 
ing the  System  or  remaining  outside.  At  present  only  about  1,600  out  of 
approximately  22,000  banks  operating  under  state  laws  are  members.  To 
encourage  state  banks  more  generally  to  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  thus  make  its  discount  faciHties  further  available  to 
agricultural  districts,  the  capital  requirements  of  these  banks  who  wish 
to  join  is  temporarily  reduced.  A  state  bank  may  now  be  admitted  if  its 
capital  is  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  that  required  of  a  national  bank,  provided 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  such  state  bank  agrees  to  increase  its  capital 
to  the  amount  required  of  a  national  bank  similarly  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  size  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 
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The  active  life  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  is  extended  up  to  29 
February  1924,  in  order  that  the  new  credit  institutions  created  or  author- 
ized may  be  well  established  before  the  aid  of  this  Corporation  is  with- 
drawn. The  Act  finally  provides  for  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  problem  of  encouraging  state  banks  more 
generally  to  avail  themselves  of  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Twelve  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were  organized  with 
commendable  promptness  following  the  passage  of  the  new  law.  A  cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000  was  immediately  called  for  by  each  bank  and  by  the  time 
of  writing  (August  15)  additional  capital  has  been  called  for  by  five  of 
the  banks  to  a  total  amount  of  $5,000,000,  making  the  present  paid-in 
capital  of  the  12  banks  $17,000,000. 

Discounts  of  agricultural  paper  for  banks  have  been  made  to  an  amount 
of  $1,000,000  and  about  $5,000,000  has  been  advanced  to  farmers  co-oper- 
ative associations  handling  cotton,  wheat,  wool,  tobacco,  and  canned 
fruits.  In  anticipation  of  larger  demands  for  discounts  and  advances  with 
the  progress  of  the  harvest  and  marketing  season  an  issue  of  debentures  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000  has  been  sold.  These  debentures  are  issued  for 
a  term  of  six  months  and  bear  a  rate  of  interest  of  4  %  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  the  present  all  discounts  and  advances  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  are  limited  by  order  of  the  Federal  Farm  lyoan  Board  to  a 
maximum  term  of  nine  months,  with  the  practical  assurance,  however,  that 
such  term  will  be  extended  by  renewals  where  necessary  and  where  the  se- 
curity warrants.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  reUance  upon  renew- 
als from  one  of  these  intermediate  credit  banks  should  involve  far  less 
danger  to  the  borrower  than  where  a  commercial  bank  of  deposit  is  con- 
cerned since  the  funds  of  the  latter  are  in  more  danger  of  sudden  shrink- 
age in  times  of  financial  stress. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  real  service  of  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  Hke  those  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  which, 
as  above  indicated,  is  still  functioning,  cannot  be  measured  by  the  volume 
of  actual  discounts  or  advances  that  they  make.  The  fact  that  credit  is 
available  from  this  source  to  rural  credit  institutions  and  particularly  to 
farmers'  co-operative  associations  often  induces  or  encourages  private 
financiers  and  credit  agencies  to  supply  the  local  credit  needs,  when  in  the 
absence  of  this  special  source  they  might  stand  aloof.  Many  of  the 
co-operative  marketing  associations  during  the  past  two  years  have  been 
offered  credit  from  private  sources  in  ample  amount  and  on  favourable 
terms  only  after  advances  from  the  War  Finance  Corporation  had  been 
pledged.  As  a  result  a  large  percentage  of  the  advances  promised  or 
approved  by  the  Corporation  have  never  been  called  for  by  the  associ- 
ations. 

By  the  various  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923,  the 
setting  up  of  federally  financed  intermediate  credit  banks,  the  authoriz- 
ing of  federally  chartered  though  privately  financed  agricultural  credit 
corporations,  and  the  further  adaptation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
the  farmers'  peculiar  credit  needs,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  second  half 
of  the  rural  credit  problem  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  American  and 
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United  States  Commissions  in  1913  has  been  practically  solved,  in  so  tar 
as  it  can  be  solved  by  Federal  legislation.  When  the  new  machinery  is 
fully  in  operation  the  American  farmer  should  find  himself  essentially 
on  a  par  with  commerce  and  industry  in  that  credit  is  available  to  him, 
regardless  of  his  remoteness  from  centres  of  loanable  capital,  at  such  cost 
as  his  credit  standing  and  form  of  security  justify  and  for  such  term  as  is 
required  by  his  relatively  slow  business  turn-over. 

V.  N.  Valgren, 

In  Charge,  Division  of  Agricultural  Finance, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  Colonization  of  the  Territory  of  the  Garelia  and  the  Murmansk 
Coast.  —  EKOHOMHHecKaH  ^Kh3hi>  [Economic  Life),  No.  117,  198.  Moscow, 
30  May-4  September  1923. 

The  Council  for  lyabour  and  Defence,  one  of  the  supreme  authorities 
for  the  re-organization  of  the  national  economy,  has  drawn  up  a  scheme 
for  the  colonization  of  the  territory  of  the  CareHa  and  the  Murmansk 
coast.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme  an  area  of  three  milHon  dessiatines 
with  the  timber  with  which  it  is  covered  is  assigned  to  the  Murmansk 
railway  administration  for  utiHzation  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
clearing  of  this  land  is  to  be  jointly  carried  out  by  State  undertakings, 
public,  private  and  those  of  a  mixed  character.  The  railway  adminis- 
tration must  examine  into  the  agricultural  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  country,  must  execute  the  necessary  land  improvements,  and  allot 
to  the  railway  employees  and  workmen  as  well  as  to  other  would  be  colonists 
blocks  of  land,  must  estabHsh  model  farms,  and  provide  the  colonists 
with  all  farm  requisites.  So  that  they  may  be  able  to  see  to  the  starting 
of  their  own  farms,  colonists  of  military  age  are  exempted  from  liabihty 
to  mihtary  service  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  time  they  take 
up  residence.  Colonists  from  other  locaHties  who  wish  to  immigrate 
into  CareHa  are  brought  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonization  Fund 
of  the  railway  administration,  are  exempt  for  ten  years  from  any  tax 
and  building  materials  and  fuel  are  assigned  to  them  free  of  charge.  Spe- 
cial faciHties  will  be  granted  to  State  organizations  for  the  encouragement 
of  colonization  in  the  colonization  area,  as  well  as  faciUties  to  the  railway 
administration  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  through  the  ports 
of  Murman,  Kandalakschia  and  Kem. 

The  general  Hues  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  work  of  colonization  are 
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laid  down  by  the  Advisory  Economic  Bureau  of  the  North- West  Zone, 
which  includes  in  its  organization  a  permanent  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commissariat  for  Agriculture,  the  Commissariat  for  Fin- 
ance, the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Economy,  the  Commissariat 
for  the  Railways  and  the  communes  the  colonization  area. 

M.  T. 

SPAIN 

The  **  Rabassa  Morta  "  in  Catalonia.  —  I^a  Rabassa  morta  en  Ca- 
TALUNA :  Su  EXTENSION ;  Sus  coNFLicTos ;  Su  SOLUC16N.  Instituto 
Agricola  Catalan  de  San  Isidro.  Barcelona,   I923. 

This  Review  has  already  given  some  information  on  the  juridical 
character  and  economic  function  of  an  ancient  form  of  agricultural  agree- 
ment, known  as  rabassa  morta,  very  widely  spread  in  Catalonia,  and 
applied  to  vine-growing  (i). 

The  industrial  and  agrarian  disturbances  which  have  occurred  of 
late  years  in  Catalonia  resulted  in  a  number  of  proposals  for  a  legislative 
reform,  partly  also  social  in  character,  and  including  one  relating  to  this 
form  of  agreement.  A  Royal  Decree  of  19  December  1922  based  on  a 
proposal  of  the  Minister  of  lyabour.  Trade  and  Industry  had  instructed  the 
Institute  of  Social  Reform  (Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales)  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  the  competent  bodies  concerned,  and  prepare  a  draft  scheme 
for  legislation,  whereupon  the  Catalan  Agricultural  Institute  of  Saint  Isi- 
dore (Instituto  Agricola  Catalan  de  San  Isidro),  one  of  the  local  institutions 
to  which  reference  was  made,  presented  to  the  Institute  of  Social  Reform 
a  very  complete  and  interesting  treatise  covering  the  three  piincipal  sub- 
jects of  enquiry  as  to  the  districts  in  which  this  form  of  contract  is  in  force, 
the  social  and  juridical  questions  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  the  solu- 
tions or  suggestions  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  here  a  full  summary  of  this  treat- 
ise both  on  account  of  the  real  importance  and  unique  character  of  this 
economic  and  juridical  enquiry  and  because  the  question  is  one  of  an  an- 
cient form  of  agreement  that  is  of  much  interest  to  the  farmers,  economists 
and  jurists  of  Spain,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  significant  social  value, 
while  it  is  also  of  interest  to  students  generally,  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
tenancy  in  which  the  right  of  the   cultivator  is  secured  most  effectively. 

Character  and  Object  of  the  Agreement.  —  The  contract  of  rabassa 
morta  is  one  by  which  the  owner  of  a  plot  of  land  agrees  with  another 
person  that  the  latter  shall  plant  thereon  a  vineyard,  with  the  right  to 
cultivate  it  so  long  as  the  vines  remain  in  bearing,  but  in  no  case  for  a 
longer  time  than  that  fixed  by  consent,  custom,  law  or  decision  of  the 
courts  (as  a  rule  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  50  years)  ;  this  right  is  usually 
associated  with  an  obligation  to  share  the  yield  of  the  plantation,  whether 

(i)  See  International  Review  oj  Agricultural  £co»»omics,  January- March  1928,  page  20. 
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in  the  form  of  grapes,  must  or  wine  in  accordance  with  some  agreed 
arrangement. 

Advantages.  —  This  institution  possesses  the  usual  advantages  of 
produce  sharing  and  has  as  well  certain  special  advantages  arising  out  of 
its  long  term  and  the  fact  that  the  cultivator  may  transfer  his  rights  to 
another  party  at  any  time.  Thus  while  it  is  an  agreement  that  secures  the 
cultivator  in  a  long  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  soil,  it  allows  sublet- 
ting agreements  in  respect  to  cultivation,  a  plan  which  gives  the  best  re- 
sults in  practice  and  is  of  special  interest  to  agricultural  experts  and  jurists. 
The  cultivator  has  the  opportunity  of  transferring  his  rights  in  the  soil  to 
another  person,  although  with  some  limitations,  which  are  not  in  practice 
prejudicial.  The  Catalan  law  permits  the  cultivator,  who  either  does  not 
wish  or  cannot  continue  to  cultivate  the  vineyard,  to  cede  his  rights  to 
another  person,  in  exchange  for  a  share  or  a  sum  agreed  upon.  The  owner 
of  the  land  has  however  a  preferential  claim,  whenever  the  cultivator  de- 
sires with  a  view  to  profit  to  transfer  his  rights,  provided  that  he  pays  the 
same  price  as  any  other  purchaser,  and  in  that  case  the  legal  position  of 
the  cultivator  remains  exactly  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  purchaser 
of  the  rights  had  been  a  third  party. 

In  short,  the  long  term  of  the  agreement  remains  unaltered,  even  when 
owing  to  special  circumstances,  the  cultivator  can  no  longer  himself  at- 
tend to  the  vineyard. 

The  social  and  moral  advantages  are  even  more  marked  than  the  mat- 
erial. The  social  status  of  the  labourer  is  considerably  raised,  and  indi- 
cation in  itself  of  a  great  advance  in  law  and  custom,  and  the  general 
effects  are  wholly  beneficial. 

The  cultivator,  termed  rabasser,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  are  two 
persons  working  in  common  to  secure  a  higher  production,  and  although 
the  ordinary  rules  of  a  civil  and  commercial  partnership  are  not  applicable 
to  their  relations,  their  activities  are  governed  by  a  real  community  of 
interests. 

In  fact  there  are  in  Catalonia  whole  administrative  areas  where,  in 
consequence  of  this  form  of  agreement,  the  day  labourer  class  is  non- 
existent and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  rabassa  agreement 
cannot  be  one  of  a  usurious  or  inequitable  kind.  The  proportional  share 
of  the  yield  due  to  the  owner  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the  scheme  to 
every  kind  of  soil  and  situation. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  contract,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
mediaeval ;  according  to  authoritative  legal  writers  it  dates  back  about 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  It  is  a  contract  which  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
permanent  right  as  do  the  quit-rents  {censos)  and  other  contracts  of  an- 
cient origin  ;  on  every  renewal  of  the  agreement  it  is  modified  and  re-adapted 
to  all  the  new  conditions.  Thus  whereas  last  century  the  contract  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  planting  vineyards  on  the  vast  areas  of  for- 
est and  waste  lands  throughout  Catalonia,  and  later  to  renew  worn  out 
vineyards,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  used  for  the  replace- 
ment with  American  vines  of  the  vines  that  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  phyloxera. 
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The  rabassa  contract  has  been  incorporated  in  its  essence  and  charac- 
teristic form  in  the  Spanish  common  law  (Art.  1656  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
Code),  it  being  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  bring  this  Catalan  insti- 
tution to  the  notice  of  the  other  regions  of  Spain  where  it  was  unknown. 

Districts  in  which  the  Contract  is  in  Force.  — Vine-growing  in  Catalonia 
extends  over  approximately  241,987  hectares.  In  the  districts  in  which 
the  vine  is  the  chief  culture  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  vineyards  are  held  in 
rabassa  morta.  Where  however  vine-growing  has  less  importance  or  none 
at  all,  this  form  of  agreement  is  practically  unknown. 

Qitestions  arising  in  connection  with  the  Contract.  —  The  juridical  and 
social  questions  that  have  lately  arisen  on  the  subject  of  this  contract 
do  not  relate  to  its  nature,  nor  are  they  really  occasioned  by  its  existence, 
although  they  concern  the  rabasser  movement  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  agrarian  social  movement. 

This  movement  began  in  1873-74  on  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of 
the  Law  of  20  August  1873,  which  declared  all  charges  upon  land  redeem- 
able, including  incidentally  the  rabassa,  although  the  rights  conferred  by 
it  are  not  permanent,  and  thus  there  originated  a  lively  protest  in  the 
districts  in  which  the  rabassa  was  in  force.  The  law  however  authorized 
the  Government  to  apply  special  regulations  to  this  forced  redemption 
of  the  rabassa,  and  as  these  special  regulations  were  not  issued,  the  rabassa 
remained  exempt.  Then  followed  the  Law  of  20  February  1874  which 
suspended  the  application  of  the  Law  of  1873. 

After  1890  and  following  on  the  invasion  of  phylloxera  which  devast- 
ated the  Catalan  vine  districts,  a  political  and  economic  movement  nat- 
urally sprang  up  throughout  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  stoppage  of  cultivation  to  demand  better  conditions  in 
tenure  agreements  when  the  vineyards  came  to  be  replanted.  lycagues  of 
rabasser s  and  of  produce-sharing  tenants  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  boycotting  owners  of  land  who  objected  to  making  the  new  agreements 
and  forbade  members  of  the  leagues  to  enter  produce-sharing  or  rabassa 
agreements  whith  such  owners.  These  disputes  however  were  soon  adjusted, 
the  owner  making  larger  contributions  towards  the  renewal  of  the  vines 
and  planting  of  catch  crops. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  privileged  agricultural  class  represented  by 
the  rabasser s  has  not  in  fact  hitherto  been  afiected  by  the  question  of 
the  forced  redemption  of  the  rabassa,  nor  can  they  feel  it  seriously,  as 
they  were  aware  that  they  were  on  the  same  terms  as  the  class  of  small 
and  medium  owners  in  being  able  to  purchase  the  land  on  which  they 
worked. 

During  the  War  and  in  the  post-war  period  the  disputes  between  owners 
and  rabassers  were  not  concerned  with  the  agreement  itself  but  with  the 
accessory  questions  of  the  economic  status  of  the  labourers,  which  were 
set  up  by  the  prevailing  crisis. 

Within  the  last  few  months  however  there  has  arisen  a  rabassa 
problem  of  an  acute  character,  demanding  urgent  and  far-reaching  solu- 
tions, if  the  fiery  exhortations  of  the  preachers  of  the  new  movement  are 
to  be  trusted.     The  most  recently  formed  Union  of  the  rabassers,  which 
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has  its  own  press  organ  for  propaganda  holds  out  to  the  labourers  the  pro- 
spect of  the  speedy  concession  of  the  land  to  the  cultivator,  and,  holding 
the  rabassa  form  of  agreement  solely  responsible  for  the  inevitable  effects 
of  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  land,  demands  forced  redemption 
together  with  the  reform  of  the  contract. 

Solutions  and  Suggestions.  —  Spanish  legislation  cannot  concede  to 
the  rabassers  the  right  of  redemption,  as  this  step  would  involve  an  at- 
tack on  civil  and  contractual  liberty  and  on  the  right  of  individual 
ownership  and  the  extinction,  not  of  a  troublesome  perpetual  charge  on 
the  land,  but  of  an  institution  entirely  mxodern  and  adapted  to  present 
day  needs,  the  root  principle  of  which  is  the  limited  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  would  be  dangerous  to  place  holdings  rented  on  rabassa  terms 
at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  might  wish  to  obtain  possession  of  them  by 
purchasing  the  right  of  redemption  from  the  rabasser.  The  result  would 
be  a  forced  expropriation  without  any  justification  on  grounds  of  public 
utility. 

Any  system  of  right  of  redemption  would  give  rise  to  great  injustices, 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  whatever  form  of  capitalization  is  adopted, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  owners  of  estates  including  plots  let  on 
rabassa  terms  have  carried  out  important  improvements  at  their  own 
expense,  advantageous  to  the  whole  estate  as  well  as  to  the  rabasser,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  unfair  to  furnish  the  rabasser  with  the  means  to 
purchase  his  holding.  Moreover,  since  on  every  estate  the  plots  granted 
to  rabassers  are  generally  very  numerous,  there  would  be  a  complete 
breaking  up  of  rural  property  and  it  would  become  impossible  to  maintain 
it  if  the  proposal  for  the  right  of  redemption  were  conceded.  In  the  end 
this  remarkable  Catalan  institution  would  altogether  disaspear,  since  no 
landowner  would  be  willing  any  longer  to  let  land  on  rabassa  morta  terms. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  rabassa 
agreement  the  owner  has  a  number  of  rights  over  the  soil  far  in  excess  of 
those  that  are  possessed  by  the  rabasser.  Hence  even  if  it  were  desired  to 
unite  in  one  person  the  rights  of  ownership,  this  person  should  be  the  owner 
who  would  have  to  bring  to  an  end  the  temporary  relationship. 

Seeing  that  several  writers  on  Catalan  civil  law  have  maintained  that 
the  rabassa  is  a  special  temporary  form  of  emphyteusis  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  treat  it  as  on  all  fours  with  an  emphyteusis  in  perpetuity. 

Given  the  differences,  as  shown  by  the  Spanish  jurists,  between  the 
rabassa  and  the  perpetual  emphyteusis,  and  the  emphjrteusis  quit-rent 
(censo)  the  usual  legal  justification  for  uniting  the  ownership  rights  in  one 
person  becomes  of  less  importance.  There  remains  instead  as  the  sole 
basis  of  the  claim,  the  new  principle  that  the  land  must  belong  only  to  the 
person  who  works  it.     But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  question. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  Catalan  Institute  has  presented 
to  the  Institute  of  Social  Reform  as  a  practical  and  equitable  solution 
certain  suggestions  for  legislative  reform  with  the  object  of  remodelling 
and  thoroughly  reorganizing  the  institution  of  rabassa.  II  recognizes  that 
the  law  must  step  in  to  relieve  the  labourers  from  their  present  state  of 
uncertainty  and  unrest.     The  Institute  is  confident  that  the   coming  bill 
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will  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  right  of  owner- 
ship admits  no  limitation  other  than  reasons  of  public  utility,  and  that 
according^  it  will  not  include  the  proposal  of  the  redemption  right. 
A  further  account  of  this  important  reform  proposal  will  be  given  when 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  Spanish  Parliament  and  has  become  law. 

E.  F. 


Miscellaneous    Questions 


AUSTRIA 


A  Law  for  the  Encouragement  of  Cultivation  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Austrian  Diet  approved  on  i8  January  1923  a  law  (Landesge- 
setzblatt,  No.  8,  28  March  1923)  to  establish  the  measures  necessary  for 
increasing  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  and  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  improvement  of  the  different  branches  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  proposed:  {a)  to  encourage  technical  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  forestry;  (b)  to  organize  experimental  stations  and  exhibitions  and 
to  establish  peasants'  technical  advisory  bureaux;  (c)  to  develop  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies  and  associations  throughout  the  country ; 
(d)  to  give  an  impetus  to  stockbreeding  and  crop  production ;  {e)  to  insti- 
tute further  measures  of  control  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  etc. 

The  sum  set  aside  for  instruction  is  to  be  employed  to  maintain  the 
agiicultural  schools  already  in  existence  and  to  found  new  schools.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  vocational  training,  courses  are  held  at  the  schools 
in  special  branches  of  agriculture,  as  for  example,  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
the  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  dairy  work,  etc. 

The  sums  set  aside  for  experimental  stations  and  for  exhibitions 
are  to  be  used  for  these  purposes  and  also  to  establish  special  institutions 
for  giving  practical  efiect  to  the  results  of  agricultural  experiments  and 
trials,  to  organize  courses  in  household  economy  and  management,  to 
establish  agricultural  book-keeping  offices,  to  set  up  and  subsidize  model 
farms,  to  carry  out  experiments  of  special  interest  for  agriculture  and 
forestry. 

As  regards  the  co-operative  societies,  special  impoitance  is  attached 
to  those  that  undertake  the  sale  of  agricultural  and  forestry  produce  to 
consumers  or  to  their  organizations  or  to  those  which  are  formed  with 
the  object  of  manufacturing  farm  requisites.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  instruction  of  the  employees  of  co-operative  societies. 

With  respect  to  live  stock,  in  addition  to  provisions  of  a  purely  techni- 
cal kind,  there  may  also  be  noted  provisions  for  the  organization  of  stock- 
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breeding  societies  and  co-operative  societies,  including  co-opeiative  dair- 
ies and  grazing  societies. 

The  sums  assigned  to  the  improvement  of  crop  production  are  to  be 
employed  for  the  establishment  of  nurseries  and  seed-plots,  for  the  leg- 
ulation  of  the  sale  of  seeds,  and  for  developing  the  use  of  machinery, 
farm  implements,  etc. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  clauses  relating  to  vine-grow- 
ing, which  is  fairly  widely  diffused  in  lyower  Austria,  fruit-growing,  market 
gardening,  and  forestry.  Pro\dsion  is  made  for  the  supply  of  saplings 
to  peasant  owners  of  small  woods,  the  reafforestation  of  waste  and  non- 
productive lands,  and  the  planting  of  wind  screens.  Schemes  are  also 
contemplated  for  granting  assistance  in  the  event  of  serious  disasters, 
forest  fires,  losses  due  to  hurricanes,  landslips,  avalanches,  and  insect 
plagues. 

Of  equal  interest  are  the  provisions  for  irrigation  and  drainage. 

To  sum  up,  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  ensure  a  scientific  and  economic 
development   of   agriculture   by   means   of   a   comprehensive   enactment. 

H.    KALI.BRUNNKR. 


RUSSIA 

The  Introduction  of  a  Uniform  Agricultural  Tax.  —  EKonoMH^ecKaa 
^-Ch3hi>  [Economic  Life),  Nos.  106,  107,  109,  no,  114,  158,  174,  176,  194. 
Moscow,   15,   16,  19,  20,  and  25  May,   17  July,  8  and  30  August  1923. 

Since  the  revolution  of  October  19 17  the  poHcy  of  the  Government 
in  respect  to  agricultural  taxation  has  changed  several  times,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country.  At 
first  when  the  whole  cereal  harvest  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
State,  the  individual  farmer  was  allowed  to  retain  only  so  much  of  his 
crops  as  was  necessary  for  actual  requirements  for  food  and  seed-corn. 
All  the  rest  was  taken  for  the  feeding  of  the  non-agricultural  population 
who  were  maintained  by  the  State.  As  a  result  there  was  a  gradual 
shrinkage  of   the    cultivated    areas    and    a  dechne  in  cereal  production. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  economic  policy  in  the  spring  of  192 1, 
a  tax  in  kind  was  imposed  on  the  farming  class  in  place  of  the  requisition 
of  cereals,  consisting  in  a  fixed  quantity  of  cereals,  potatoes,  oil-seeds,  flax, 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  for  each  dessiatine  under  cultivation.  After  deduction  of 
this  tax  the  rest  of  the  produce  remained  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  farm- 
ers, who  were  at  liberty  to  sell  it,  since  in  the  meantime  the  trade  in 
cereals  had  been  re-established.  With  the  development  of  money  pay- 
ments the  tax  in  kind  soon  became  a  serious  check  on  agricultural  activity, 
as  it  often  happened  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  the  products  required  for 
payment  of  the  tax  and  the  farmer  had  to  purchase  them  elsewhere.  The 
collection  of  so  complicated  a  tax  and  the  preservation  of  the  perishable  pro- 
duce entailed  serious  difiiculty,  A  tax  in  kind  became  moreover  gradually 
less  essential  for  the  provisioning  scheme  since  instead  of  the  35  miUion 
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people  who  were  fed  at  the  public  expense  in  1919,  the  number  in  1921 
was  only  two  and  a  half  million,  exclusive  of  the  army.  All  these 
circumstances  led  to  the  drawing  up  ot  a  new  consolidating  law  on  agri- 
cultural taxation  which  was  promulgated  10  May  1923,  and  came  into 
force  at  once.     Its  main   features   are  as   follows  : 

In  the  place  of  the  multiple  tax  in  kind,  requisitioning  of  horses,  farm 
tax,  tax  for  the  re-organization  of  agriculture  and  the  local  taxes,  a  single 
tax  is  introduced  calculated  in  units  of  rye  or  of  wheat  (in  each  case  a 
pood)  and  payable  in  money,  kind  or  in  mixed  form  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing economic  conditions  of  the  district.  The  money  tax  was  princi- 
pally raised  in  the  Northern  area,  and  Petrograd,  in  the  industrial  districts 
and  Moscow,  in  a  part  of  the  Ural  district,  in  the  extreme  Eastern  dis- 
tricts, in  Turkestan,  etc.  As  regards  the  payment  of  this  tax  these  pro- 
vinces are  placed  under  the  Finance  Commissariat,  which  is  empowered 
to  levy  part  of  the  tax  in  kind  in  cases  where  the  payment  of  the  whole 
tax  in  money  might  cause  difficulty  ;  for  this  purpose  the  Commissariat 
is  required  to  make  the  use  of  the  organization  of  the  official  State  and 
co-operative  cereal  depots.  In  the  agricultural  provinces  of  Orlov,  Kursk, 
Voronezh,  in  White  Russia,  etc.  the  tax  in  kind  is  fixed  by  the  Food 
Commissariat  and  usually  in  bread  stuff  cereals.  Even  in  these  districts 
in  order  to  allow  a  certain  element  of  elasticity  in  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  a  part  of  the  tax  in  kind  may  be  paid  in  money. 

In  the  assessment  of  the  tax  the  following  points  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration :  the  cultivable  area  of  the  holding,  the  crop  return  per  dessia- 
tine,  the  number  of  persons  maintained  on  the  farm,  and  the  actual 
head  of  live  stock.  The  crop  return  has  to  be  ascertained  at  latest  by 
15  August  by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  and  the  Commissariats  for 
Food  Supply,  Finance  and  Agriculture,  and  then  referred  to  the  Council 
of  the  Commissariat  of  the  People  for  confirmation. 

Immediately  after  the  harvest  is  carried  and  the  demand  note  served, 
the  tax-payers  must  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment. 
Unpunctual  payment  of  the  tax  is  punishable  by  fines  imposed  either 
by  a  court  of  justice  or  by  the  administrative  authorities.  Complaints 
as  to  errors  in  the  valuation  of  the  crop  return  or  any  unjustified  raising  of 
the  tax  may  be  made  to  the  tax  commissions  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tees of  the  Volosts  or  by  the  village  councils,  but  not  by  the  individual 
tax-payers. 

In  the  interests  of  scientific  agriculture,  seed  production  farms,  mode\ 
farms,  cotton  plantations,  etc.  are  completely  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  also  communal  land,  the  produce  of  which  belongs  to  the  peasants' 
committees  for  the  general  use.  Tax  abatements  are  allowed  to  farms 
that  are  carr>dng  out  land  improvements  or  on  which  improved  methods 
are  being  introduced.  In  the  famine  areas  in  192 1  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  was  remitted  for  crops  under  the  average,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  average 
crops.  Abatements  are  also  allowed  to  families  of  the  Red  Army  and  to 
disabled  ex-service  men. 

The  agricultural  tax  will  bring  in  for  the  year  1923-24  nearly  420 
million  gold  roubles,  as  compared  with  390   million    gold  roubles  in  the 
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year  1922-23.  The  yield  of  the  tax  will  thus  be  higher,  in  actual  amount, 
for  the  current  year  than  for  the  previous  year.  Btit  if  it  is  taken  into 
account,  that  the  cultivated  area  in  this  year  will  be  larger  by  at  least 
16-18  per  cent.,  and  that  the  farms  are  constantly  developing  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  present  tax  will  be  proportionately  lower  than  the 
actual  returns  from  agriculture  as  compared  with  previous  years,  and 
thus  it  may  well  be  that  the  pressure  of  the  tax  on  the  mass  of  the  farming 
population  will  be  sensibly  lightened.  M.  T. 


SYRIA  AND  LEBANON 

Taxes  affecting  Agriculture.  —  Haut  Commissariat  de  i<a  Re:pubi,ique 
Fran^aise  en  Syrie  et  au  Lib  an  :  La  Syrieet  i<E  Liban  en  1922. 
Paris,  1922. 

The  taxes  imposed  on  agriculture  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  are  of 
two  kinds:  the  land  tax,  which  is  fixed  and  is  assessed  on  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  the  tithe,  which  is  variable,  being  levied  on  the  crop 
gathered. 

The  land  tax  is  normally  assessed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  1000  of  the 
value  of  the  cultivable  lands,  but  when  these  lands  are  also  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  the  assessment  is  raised  to  12  per  1000. 

The  revenue  from  this  tax  is  far  from  being  what  it  should  be  in  view 
of  the  area  of  cultivable  land.  Loss  to  the  revenue  takes  place  in  two 
ways  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  valuation  of  the  property  on  which  the  land 
tax  is  assessed  is  of  50  years  standing  and,  as  since  the  date  of  this  valua- 
tion the  soil  has  increased  in  value,  the  Treasury  loses  the  sums  that 
should  be  collected  on  the  increment  value  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  property  are  also  seriously  misrepresented  and  are 
thus  a  further  cause  of  loss  to  the  revenue.  Mis-statements  of  the  extent 
of  the  property  are  often  due  to  the  vagueness  with  which  the  boundaries 
are  indicated  in  the  title  conferring  the  right  of  occupation  and  to  the  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  of  the  extent  of  the  property. 

A  land  registration  office  is  being  created  and  the  registration  of  the 
land  should  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  misrepresentations  as  to  the 
extent  of  property.  It  is  hoped  that  this  registration  will  be  shortly  followed 
by  a  revision  of  the  valuation  and  that  in  the  entries  relating  to  sales 
of  land  the  parties  concerned  will  be  compelled  to  state  the  actual  selling 
price.  Once  these  reforms  are  introduced  in  the  land  system,  the  Trea- 
sury will  draw  from  the  land  tax  sums  which,  to  judge  from  certain  con- 
crete instances,  will  probably  be  three  times  as  large  as  those  collected  at 
the  present  time. 

The  tithe  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  12.50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
crop  gathered.  It  is  collected,  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  money,  either 
directly  by  the  Government,  or  indirectly  by  a  contractor. 

If  the  registration  of  lands  and  revision  of  the  valuation  will  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs  as  regards  the  land  tax,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  tithe  system.  While  at  present 
this  is  virtually  a  tax  on  production  and  the  cultivator  is  almost  defenceless 
against  the  exactions  that  accompany  its  collection,  it  is  suggested  that 
it  shotdd  be  transformed  into  a  charge  on  yield,  calculated  on  the  area 
cultivated,  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  the  produce.  This 
change  would  have  in  addition  the  advantage  of  making  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  exact  statistical  return  of  the  area  under  cultivation  and 
of  giving  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  agricultural  production 
of  the  country.  M.  B. 


ALFREDO  RUGGERi,   ■jevente  responsabile. 
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I,  50-80  ;  2.  The  CathoUc  Agricultural  Co-operative  Movement,  I, 
127-128.  —  Latvia :  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies,  I,  128- 
129.  —  Palestine  :  The  Progress  of  Co-operation,  IV,  571-572.  — 
Rumania  :  Rural  Co-operation,  IV,  572-577.  —  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  :  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 
in  Serbia,  II,  264-264.  —  Union  of  South  Africa :  Agricultural  Co- 
operation in  1922,  III,  417-420. 

II.  LEGISLATION   AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

United  States  :  Measures  taken  to  facihtate  Agricultural  Co-operation 
in  the  United  States,  by  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  II,   249-256. 

III.  STATISTICS. 

Germany  :  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  1921-22,  II,  262- 
264.  —  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  OflScial  Statistics  of  Agricultural 
Co-operation  in  Great  Britain,  I,  126-127.  —  Italy  :  Some  Statistics 
of  the  Agricultural  Consortia,  IV,  570-571. 
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IV.  Centrai,  or  regionai,  institutions  or  federations   having  various 

OBJECTS. 

Germany  :  i .  The  Foundation  of  Banking  Institutions  by  the  Central 
Agricultural  Banks,  I,  123-124  ;  2.  The  Central  Co-operative  Banks 
of  the  Rural  and  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  Germany, 
by  K.  Hildebrand,  III,  350-374.  —  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  The 
Ulster  Agricultural  Organization  Society,   I,   127-127. 

V.  Institutions  suppi^ying  credit  to  co-operative  societies. 

Germany :  The  Central  Prussian  Co-operative  Bank  as  an  Economic 
Institute  of  Mixed  Type,  IV,  563-564. 

VI.  Co-operative  societies   for   the    purchase  or  suppi^y  of  agricui,- 

TURAI,  REQUISITES. 

Norway  :  The  Co-operative  Purchase  of  Farm  Requisites  in  Norway,  by 
H.   Overaae,   IV,  463-469. 

VII.  CO-OPERATIVE   CREDIT   SOCIETIES. 

France  :  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  in  1920  and  1921,  I,  121-123. 
— ■  French  Colonies  :  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  in  the  French 
Colonies,  II,  259-262.  —  Italy  :  Recent  Statistics  of  the  Italian  Po- 
pular Banks,  III,  414-416.  —  Mauritius  {British  Colony)  :  Co-oper- 
ative Credit  Societies  in  1921-22,  I,  129-130.  —  New  Zealand:  Rural 
Credit  Associations,  I,  130-130.  —  Russia  :  i.  The  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies  in  the  Last  Five  Years,  I,  131-131 ;  2.  Loans 
made  by  the  AU-Russian  Co-operative  Bank,  III,  416-416 ;  3.  The 
General  Co-operative  Bank,  IV,  577-578  —  Switzerland :  The  De- 
velopment of  the  Raiffeisen  Rural  Banks,  II,  265-265.  —  Regency 
of  Tunis  :  The  Native  Thrift  Societies  in  1921,  II,  265-265. 

VIII.  Co-operative   societies  engaged  in  the  sai,e,    or  in  operations 

PREUMINARY    TO    THE    SAI,E    OF    AGRICUI^TURAI,    PRODUCE. 

(i)  Societies  confining  themsei^ves  to  the  sai.e  of    agricui^turai, 

PRODUCE. 

Germany  :  The  Co-operative  Sale  of  lyive  Stock  in  Germany,  by  A .  Bren- 

ning,  IV,  453-462.  — •  United  States  :  Co-operative  Live  Stock  Shipping 

Associations,  II,  265-269. 
(2)  Societies  engaged   in   production   or  in  working   up  produce 

with  a  view  to  sai,e. 
Austria  :  i.  A  Peasant  Society  for  Utihzation  of  Wool  and  Flax,  II,  257- 

257  ;  2.  The  Dairy  Association,  II,  258-259. 

IX.  Co-operative  societies  for  the  acquisition    and  cui^tivation  of 

I,AND    OR    FOR    THE    EXECUTION    OF    AGRICUI^TURAI,    WORKS. 

Austria :    A  Typical    Co-operative    Grazing    Society    in    Lower    Austria, 

IV,  557-559.  —  France  :     The  Rebuilding  of  Villages  and  Farms  by 

Co-operative  Societies,  III,  397-402. 
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X.  Co-operative  education. 

Czechoslovakia  :  The  Russian  Institute  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  at 
Prague,  IV,  559-563.  —  Germany:  The  Teaching  of  Co-operation,  I, 
124-126. 

XI.  MlSCEl,I^(^EOUS  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  AGRICUI^TURAI,    CO-OPERATlON. 
Germany :    i.  The    Capitalization    of    Agricultural     Organizations,     III, 

403-406;  2.  Recent  Tendencies  in  the   Organization  of   Agriculture, 
IV.  564-567. 

III. 
ASSOCIATION. 

I.  I,EGISI,ATlON  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Germany  :  The  New  Legislation  on  Chambers  of  Agriculture  in  Germany, 
hy  H.  Dade,  II,    151 -161. 

II.  Associations  for   the  protection    of  the    general^   interests    of 

AGRICUIyTURISTS. 

Sweden:  The  Swedish  Peasants'  League,  III,  417-417. 

III.  Associations  for  furthering  the  technical,  progress   of  agricui,- 

TURE. 

Austria:  i.  The  German  Agricultural  Society  for  Austria,  I,  118-119  ; 
2.  The  Association  for  the  Better  Cultivation  of  the  Soil,  I,  119-119. 


IV. 

INSURANCE  AND  THRIFT. 

I.  LEGlSIyATlON  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

France  :  The  Constitution  and  Working  of  the  Agricultural  Mutual  In- 
surance Societies  in  receipt  of  State  Grants,  IV,  582-585. 

II.  Insurance  against  invawdity  and  oi,d  age. 

Spain  :  Provident  Land  Clubs  in  Spain,  III,  375-389. 

III.  Insurance  of  things  : 

(i)  Insurance  against  mortai^ity  of  uve  stock. 

France  :  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance  Societies  in  1921,  IV,   581-582. 

(2)  Hah,  insurance. 

Canada:  i.  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  in  Alberta,  IV,  578-580;  2.  Hail 
Insurance  in  Saskatchewan  in  1922,  IV,  580-581.  —  Spain:  The 
Mutual  Hail  Insurance  Society  of  the  Farmers'  Association,  IV,  585- 
588. 
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V. 

CRKDIT. 

I.  lyEGlSI^ATlON  AND   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Italy  :  The  Consolidating  I^aw  on  Agricultural  Credit,  1X1,  420-429.  — 
United  States  :  Agricultural  Credit  Legislation,  IV,    589-593. 

II.  Intervention  of  the  state  and  of  the  pubijc  authorities. 

Australia  :  Government  Loans  to  Farmers,  III,  420-420.  —  Czechoslovakia  : 
State  Credit  given  for  Agrarian  Reform,  I,  132-132.  —  Jamaica  : 
The  Proposed  State  Agricultural  Bank,  IV,  588-588.  —  Latvia :  The 
Granting  of  Loans  by  the  State  Agricultural  Bank,  I,  132-133.  — 
New  Zealand  :  State  Advances  to  Settlers,  III,  429-430.  —  Russia  : 
The  Agricultural  Credit  provided  by  the   State  Bank,  I,   133-133. 

III.  Mortgage  credit. 

Chili  :  The  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  and  its  Recent  Reforms  in  view  of  Agri- 
cultural Development,  III,  421-426.  —  Union  of  South  Africa  : 
The    Land  and  Agricultural    Bank    of  South  Africa,    III,  431-434. 

IV.  Agricui^turai,  credit. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  Proposals  for  the  Provision  of  Additional 
Credit  Facihties  in  Great  Britain,  II,  269-276.  — ■  Switzerland  :  The 
Financial  Guarantee  Bank  for  Agricultural  Labourers  and  Small 
Holders,  I,  133-134.  — -  Syria  and  Lebanon  :  Agricultural  Credit  in 
Syria,  II,  277-277. 

VI. 

ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    CONDITIONS 
OF  THK  AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES. 

The  conditions  of  rurai,  i,ife  and  measures  for  improving  them  and 
for  combating  rurai,  depopui^atlon. 

Argentine  Republic  :  The  Beginnings  of  Farm  Household  Management  In- 
struction in  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  III,  434-434.  —  Belgium : 
The  Development  of  Farm  Household  Management  Instruction  in 
Belgium,  by  M.  Beaufreton,  I,  37-49.  —  France  :  Formation  of  a 
National  Federation  of  Associations  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity 
in  Rural  Districts,  III,  402-403.  — •  Italy  :  i.  Recent  Measures  for 
Encouraging  the  Erection  of  Rural  Buildings,  III,  434-437  ;  2.  The 
Teaching  of  Household  Managernent  in  Italy,  by  G.  Costanzo,  IV,  543- 
556.  —  Switzerland  :  i.  The  Institution  of  a  ReHef  Fund  for  Land 
Workers    and  Small   Farmers  in   Distress,    III,    430-431 ;    2.    The 
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Decrease  in  the  Rural  Kxodus  during  and  immediately  after  the 
War,  III,  437-439.  —  United  States  :  The  Country  I,ife  Movement 
in  the  United  States,  by  C.  J.  Galpin,  III,  295-315. 


VII. 
LAND  SYSTEMS. 

I.  The  ownership,  inheritance    and  division  of  i^and. 

Algeria  :  The  Conversion  of  Collective  Ownership  of  I^and  into  Individual 
Ownership,  I,  135-137. 

II.  Land  registers  and    the   transfer  of  ownership. 

Syria   and    Lebanon :     The    Organization    of    the    Land     Departments, 

II,  279-282. 

III.  The  distribution  of  i,arge,  medium  and  smai^i^  hoi^dings. 
Italy  :  Small  Rural   Property,  III,  443-448. 

IV.  Different  forms  of  i,and  tenure. 

Cuba  :  Three  Forms  of  Agricultural  Agreement,  I,  137-139.  — •  Hungary  : 
Co-operative  Landholding  Societies  as  a  Factor  in  Land  Reform, 

III,  442-443.  —  Italy  :  Latif undia  in  Sicily  and  their  Possible  Trans- 
formation, by  G.  Lorenzoni,  III,  316-349.  —  Rumania  :  Share  Tenancy 
in  Rumania,  by  G.  Jonescu-Sisesti,  II,  211-226.  —  Spain  :  i.  Share 
Tenancy  in  Spain,  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Reform,  I,  19-36  ;  2.  The 
"  Rabassa  Morta  "  in  Catalonia,  IV,  594-598.  — •  Syria  and  Lebanon  : 
Agricultural  Agreements  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  III,  450-450.  — 
United  States  :  i .  Changes  in  the  Occupancy,  Ownership  and  Tenancy 
of  Farms  during  1922,  III,  451-452  ;  2.  The  Share  Renting  of  Farms 
in  the  United  States,  by  H.  A.  Turner,  IV,  500-542. 

V.  AGRICUI^TURAI,  COI^ONIZATION. 

Argentine  Republic  :  Land  Settlement  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  J.  G. 
Veldrdez,  II,  227-248.  —  Australia  :  The  Progress  of  Land  Settle- 
ment, III,  440-441. — ■  Italian  Colonies:  The  Work  of  Colonization, 
I,  140-144.  —  Russia  :  The  Colonization  of  the  Territory  of  the 
Carelia  and  the  Murmansk  Coast,  IV,  593-594. 

VI.  The    creation  of  smai^i,  hoi^dings. 

France  :  The  Progress  of  Home  Colonization,  II,  278-279. 

VII.  Agrarian  reform  in  generai,. 

Various  Countries  :  Agrarian  Reform  in  Bastern  Burope,  by  H:M.  Con- 
acher,  I,  3-18.  —  Esthonia  :  Some  Statistics  of  the  Agrarian  Reform, 
I,  139-140.  — -Hungary:  How  Agrarian  Reform  has^been^apphed, 
III,  441-442.  —  Latvia  :  Progress  of  Agrarian  Reform,  III,  448- 
450.  —  Rumania  :  Agrarian  Reform,  II,  279-279. 
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VIII.   AlvI^OTMENTS. 

Austria  :  Development  of  the  State  Railway  Allotment  Gardens,  I,  144- 
146.  —  France  :  Allotment  Gardens  since  the  War,  I,  146-149.  — ■ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  i .  The  Cidtivation  of  Allotments  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  War,  by  F.  L.  Tomlinson,  II,  162-210  ;  2.  The 
Tenure   of   Allotments   in    Great    Britain,    II,    292-293. 

VIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

I.  AGRlCUr.TURAI,  POWCY  : 

(i)   Agricui^ture  and  taxation. 
Russia  :  The  Introduction  of  a  Uniform  Agricultural  Tax,  IV,  599-601.  — • 
Syria  and  Lebanon  :  Taxes  affecting  Agriculture  in  Syria  and  Leba- 
non IV,  601-602. 

(2)  Measures  to  increase  production. 
Austria  :  A  Law  for  the  Encouragement  of  Cultivation  in  Lower  Austria, 
IV,  598-599-  —  Japan  :  The  Problem  of  Increasing  the  Area  of  Land 
under  Cultivation  in  Japan,  by  G.  Ferris,  IV,  470-499. 

II.  AgricuIvTurai,  industries  and  trades. 

Australia  :  The  British- Australian  Wool  ReaUzation  Association,  II,  283- 
291.  —  United  States :  The  Club  Markets  of  South  Carolina, 
III,  439-440- 


B.  -  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Questions  relating  to  severai,  countries. 

International  Agricultural  Congresses  :  Agricultural  Economic  Questions 
at  the  Eleventh  International  Agricultural  Congress,  III,  390-397.  —  Land 
Systems  :  Agrarian  Reform  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  H.  M.  Conacher,  I,  3-18. 

Al^GERIA. 

Land  Systems  :  The  Conversion  of  Collective  Ownership  of  Land  into 
Individual  Ownership,  I,  135-137. 

Argentine  Repubijc. 

Co-operation  :  Co-operation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  D.  Borea,  I, 
81-117.  — ■  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  :  The 
Beginnings  of  Farm  Household  Management  Instruction  in  the  Repubhc  of 
Argentina,  III,  434-434.  — •  L«?«cf  Systems  :  Land  Settlement  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  by  J.  G.   Veldrdez,  II,  227-248. 
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AUSTRAI^IA. 


Credit  :  Government  Loans  to  Farmers,  III,  420-420.  — •  Land  Systems  : 
The  Progress  of  I<and  Settlement,  III,  440-441.  —  Miscellaneous  Questions: 
The  British- AustraUan  Wool  Realization  Association,  II,  283-291. 

Austria. 

Co-operation  :   i .  A  Peasant  Society  for  UtiUzation  of  Wool  and  Flax, 

II,  257-257  ;  2.  The  Dairy  Association,  II,  258-259  ;  3.  A  Typical  Co-oper- 
ative Grazing  Society  in  lyower  Austria,  IV,  557-559-  —  Association  :  i.  The 
German  Agricultural  Society  for  Austria,  I,  11 8-1 19;  2.  The  Association 
for  the  Better  Cultivation  of  the  Soil,  I,  119-119.  — •  Land  Systems  :  Develop- 
ment of  the  State  Railway  Allotment  Gardens,  I,  144-146.  — ■  Miscellaneous 
Questions  :  A  I^aw  for  the  Encouragement  of  Cultivation  in  Lower  Austria, 
IV,  598-599. 

Bei^gium. 

Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  :  The  Devel- 
opment of  Farm  Household  Management  Instruction  in  Belgium,  by  M.  Beau- 
freton,  I,  37-49. 

Canada. 

Insurance  and  Thrift  :  i.  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  in  Alberta,  IV,  578- 
580  ;  2.  Hail  Insurance  in  Saskatchewan  in  1922,  IV,  580-581. 

Ceyi^on  (British  Coi^ony). 

Co-operation  :  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  1921-22,  I,  120-120. 

Chiw. 

Credit :  The  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  and  its  Recent  Reforms  in  view  of 
Agricultural  Development,  III,  421-426. 

^^ 
Cuba. 

Land  Systems  :  Three  Forms  of  Agricultural  Agreement,  II,  137-139. 

CZECHOSI.OVAKIA. 

Co-operation :  The  Russian  Institute  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  at 
Prague,  IV,  559-563.  —  Credit :  State  Credit  given  for  Agrarian  Reform,  I, 
132-132. 

KSTHONIA. 

Co-operation  :  The  Co-operative  Movement,  I,  120-121..  —  Land  Systems  : 
Some  Statistics  of  the  Agrarian  Reform,  I,  139-140. 

France. 
Co-operation:   i.  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  in   1920  and  1921,1, 
1 21 -1 23  ;  2.  The  Rebuilding  of  Villages  and  Farms  by  Co-operative  Societies, 

III,  397-402.  — ■  Insurance  and  Thrift:  i.  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance 
Societies  in  192 1,  IV,  581-582 ;  2.  The  Constitution  and  Working  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Mutual  Insurance  Societies  in  receipt  of  State  Grants,  IV,  582-585. — 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  :  Formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Associations  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts, III,  402-403.  —  Land  Systems  :  i.  Allotment  Gardens  since  the  War, 

1,  146-149 ;  2.  The  Progress  of  Home  Colonization,  II,  278-279. 

French  CoIvOnies. 

Co-operation  :  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  in  the  French  Colonies, 
II,  259-262. 

Germany. 

Co-operation  :  i .  The  Foundation  of  Bankmg  Institutions  by  the  Central 
Agricultural  Banks,  I,  123-124  ;  2.  The  Teaching  of  Co-operation,  I,  124-126  ; 
3.  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  1921-22,  II,  262-264  )  4-  The 
Central  Co-operative  Banks  of  the  Rural  and  Agricultural  Co-operative  So- 
cieties in  Germany,  by  K.  Hildehrand,  III,  350-374  ;  5.  The  CapitaUzation  of 
Agricultural  Organizations,  III,  403-406  ;  6.  The  Co-operative  Sale  of  Live 
Stock  in  Germany,  hy  A.  Brenning,  IV,  453-462;  7.  The  Central  Prussian 
Co-operative  Bank  as  an  Economic  Institute  of  Mixed  Type,  IV,  563-564; 
8.  Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Organization  of  Agriculture,  IV,  564-567.  — 
Association :  The  New  Legislation  on  Chambers  of  Agriculture  in  Germany,  by 
H.  Dade,  II,  151-161 

Great  Britain  and  Irei^and. 

Co-operation  :  i.  Official  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Great 
Britain,  I,  126-127  ;  2.  The  Ulster  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  I,  127- 
127  ;  3.  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  England  and  Wales  in  1921-22,  III, 
406-408.;  4.  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Scotland  in  1921,  III,  408-410; 
5.  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ireland  in  1920-21,  III,  410-413.  —  Credit : 
Proposals  for  the  Provision  of  Additional  Credit  Facihties  in  Great  Britain, 
II,  269-276.  —  Land  Systems  :  i.  The  Cultivation  of  Allotments  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  War,  by  F.  L.  Tomlinson,  II,  162-210  ;  2.  The  Tenure 
of  Allotments  in  Great  Britain,  II,  292-293. 

Greece. 
Co-operation  :  Agricultural  Co-operation  in   1921,   IV,   567-569. 

Hungary. 

Land  Systems  :  i.  How  Agrarian  Reform  has  been  applied.  III,  441-442  ; 

2.  Co-operative  Landholding  Societies  as  a  Factor  in  Land  Reform,  III,  442- 
443- 

iTAIylAN   CoiyONlES. 

Land  Systems  :  The  Work  of  Colonization,   I,    140-144. 

ITAI,Y. 
Co-operation:  i.  The  Principal  Types  of  Agricultural  Co-operative  So- 
ciety in  Italy,  by  G.   Costanzo,  I,  50-80  ;   2.  The   CathoHc  Agricultural  Co- 
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operative  Movement,  I,  127-128;  3.  Recent  Statistics  of  the  Italian  Popular 
Banks,  III,  414-416 ;  4.  Some  Statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Consortia,  IV,  570- 
571.  —  Credit  :  The  Consolidating  Law  on  Agricultural  Credit,  III,  426-429. 
—  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  :  Recent  Mea- 
sures for  Encouraging  the  Erection  of  Rural  Buildings,  III,  434-437  ;  2.  The 
Teaching  of  Household  Management  in  Italy,  by  G.  Costanzo,  IV,  543-556.  — 
Land  System^  :  i.  I^atifundia  in  Sicily  and  their  Possible  Transformation, 
by  G.  Lorenzoni,  III,  316-349  ;  2.  Small  Rural  Property,  III,  443-448. 

Jamaica. 
Credit :  The  Proposed  State  Agricultural  Bank,  IV,  588-588. 

Japan. 

Land  Systems  :  The  Problem  of  Increasing  the  Area  of  Land  under  Cul- 
tivation in  Japan,  by  G.  Ferris,  IV,  470-499. 

Latvia. 

Co-operation  :  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies,  I,  128-129.  —  Credit : 
The  Granting  of  Loans  by  the  State  Agricultural  Bank,  I,  132-133.  —  La72d 
Systems  :  Progress  of  Agrarian  Reform,  III,  448-450. 

Mauritius  (British  Coi^ony). 
Co-operation:  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  1921-22,  I,  129-130. 

NEW  ZeaIvAND. 

Co-operation  :  Rural  Credit  Associations,  I,  130-130.  —  Credit :  State 
Advances  to  Settlers,  III,  429-430. 

Norway. 

Co-operation  :  The  Co-operative  Purchase  of  Farm  Requisites  in  Norway, 
by  H.  Overaae,  IV,  463-469. 

PAIvESTINE. 

Co-operation  :  The     Progress  of     Co-operation,  IV,  571-572. 

Rumania. 

Co-operation  :  Rural  Co-operation,  IV,  572-577.  —  Land  Systems:  i.  Share 
Tenancy  in  Rumania,  by  G.  J onescu-Sisesti,  II,  211-226;  2.  Agrarian  Reform, 
II,  279-279. 

Russia. 

Co-operation  :  1 .  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  the 
Last  Five  Years,  I,  131-131;  2.  Loans  Made  by  the  All-Russian  Co-oper- 
ative Bank,  III,  416-416  ;  3.  The  General  Co-operative  Bank,  IV,  577-578. 

—  Credit :  The  Agricultural  Credit  provided  by  the  State  Bank,  I,  133-133. 

—  Land  Systems  :  The  Colonization  of  the  Territory  of  the  CareHa  and  the 
Murmansk  Coast,  IV,  593-594  —  Miscellaneous  Questions  :  The  Introduction 
of  a  Uniform  Agricultural  Tax,  IV,  599-601. 
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Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Si^ovenes. 

Co-operation :  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  in  Serbia,  II, 
264-264. 

Spain. 

Insurance  and  Thrift :  i .  Provident  Land  Clubs  in  Spain,  III,  375-389  ; 
2.  The  Mutual  Hail  Insurance  Society  of  the  Farmers'  Association,  IV, 
585-588.  — Land  Systems :  i.  Share  Tenancy  in  Spain,  by  the  Institute  of  Social 
Reform,  I,   19-36;   2.  "  Rabassa  Morta  ",  in  Catalonia,  IV,  594-598. 

Sweden. 
Association  :  The  Swedish  Peasants'  League,  III,  417-417. 

SwiTZERIvAND. 

Co-operatimt :  The  Development  of  the  Raiifeisen  Rural  Banks,  II,  265- 
265.  —  Credit:  The  Financial  Guarantee  Bank  for  Agricultural  Labourers 
and  Small  Holders,  I,  133-134.  —  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Agricul- 
tural Classes  :  i.  The  Institution  of  a  ReUef  Fund  for  Land  Workers  and  Small 
Farmers  in  Distress,  III,  430-431  ;  2.  The  Decrease  in  the  Rural  Bxodus  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  War,  III,  437-439. 

Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Credit :  Agricultural  Credit  in  Syria,  II,  277-277.  — ■  Land  Systems  :  i.  The 
Organization  of  the  Land  Departments,  II,  279-282  ;  2.  Agricultural  Agree- 
ments in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  III,  450-450.  —  Miscellaneous  Questions : 
Taxes  affecting  Agriculture  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  IV,  601-602. 

REGENCY  OF  TUNIS. 
Co-operation  :   The  Native  Thrift  Societies  in   1921,  III,   265-265. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Co-operation  :  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  1922,  III,  417-420.  — •  Credit : 
The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  South  Africa,  III,  431-434. 

United  States. 

Co-operation :  i .  Measures  taken  to  f acihtate  Agricultural  Co-operation  in 
the  United  States,  by  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  II,  249-256;  2.  Co-operative  Live  Stock 
Shipping  Associations,  II,  265-269.  —  Credit :  Agricultural  Credit  Legislation 
IV,  589-593.  —  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  : 
I.  The  Country  Life  Movement  in  the  United  States,  by  C.  J.  Galpin,  III, 
295-315  ;  2.  The  Club  Markets  of  South  Carolina,  III,  439-440.  —  Land  Sys- 
tems :  I .  Changes  in  the  Occupancy,  Ownership  and  Tenancy  of  Farms  during 
1922,  III,  451-452  ;  2.  The  Share  Renting  of  Farms  in  the  United  States, 
by  H.  A.  Turner,  IV,   500-542. 
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